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2  Alison^ $  Marlborough.    ■ 

XIV.,  of  James  II.,  of  Charles  XII.,  are  all  drawn  with  delicacy 
and  power,  yet  all  made  subordinate  to  the  principal  figure  on 
the  canvas.  The  masterly  sieges,  the  brilliant  victories  are 
brought  with  careful  accuracy,  yet  with  startling  reality,  before 
the  eye,  whilst  the  mind  is  relieved  in  the  interim  by  colouring  of 
a  more  subdued  tone;  reposes  after  its  past  excitement,  and 
prepares  for  fresh  exertion  and  increased  rapture ;  yet  even  in 
these  calmer  scenes,  never  for  an  instant  loses  the  consciousness 
of  the  power,  the  influence,  the  all-pervading  presence  of  John 
Duke  of  Marlbobough. 

But  we  must  pause  ere  we  enter  on  the  subject  matter  of  these 
volumes,  and  find  a  few  faults  with  our  able  and  agreeable  author : 
for  faults  he  has  in  company  with  his  fellow-mortals. 

And,  first,  we  must  object  to  certain  peculiarities  of  expression, 
especially  to  the  use  of  the  word  awakting,  which  we  have 
counted  some  nine  or  ten  times  in  the  first  volume.  We  know, 
indeed,  of  one,  and  but  one  authority,  for  the  use  of  this  word ; 
and  we  will  give  Mr.  Alison  the  benefit  of  our  knowledge,  and 
adduce  the  testimony  in  question.  There  is,  then,  an  ancient 
Scottish  game — a  game  of  forfeits,  in  which  the  party  assume 
diflerent  nicknames,  the  most  common  being  White  Cap,  Red  Cap, 
Green  Cap,  Yellow  Cap,  Blatter  at  the  Bam  Door,  and  feuff-rum-ly 
totty  cap  ;  the  players  being  arranged  in  a  circle,  one  who  stands 
in  the  centre  commences  thus ;  "  Parson's  Mare's  awanting  ! 
Who  has  her  I  Some  say  one  thing,  and  some  say  another.  But 
I  say,  But  I  say.  But  I  say,  Ruff-eum-ly  totty  cap,''  or  any 
other  name  of  those  present. 

Now,  although  we  have  ourselves  spent  many  a  happy  hour  in 
the  game  alluded  to,  we  scarcely  deem  it  as  furnishing  alone 
a  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  classical  character  of  the 
word  in  question ;  and  we  assure  our  readers,  that  it  is  the  only 
instance  on  record  where  the  word  is  introduced  into  the  standard 
literature  of  our  language. 

Another  fault  of  Mr.  Alison  is,  the  practice  in  which  he  in- 
dulges of  constantly  repeating  the  same  remarks,  and  reproducing 
the  same  ideas,  freauently  attended  by  the  same  phraseology.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  when  he  had  once  possessed  himself  of  a 
moral  sentiment,  or  a  philosophical  induction,  or  an  historical 
decision,  or  a  peculiar  notion,  he  deems  that  he  cannot  too  often 
bring  it  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  And  this  is  the  more 
strange,  because  there  is  no  lack  of  sterling  matter  or  sound 
sense  in  the  book ;  and  yet  we  are  pestered,  actually  pestered, 
with  the  recurrence  of  certain  trains  of  thought  and  modes  of 
expression,  whenever  they  suggest  themselves  to  the  author's 
mind« 
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For  exi^mple,  we  are  told  in  the  outset  thftt  both  Marlborough 
and  Berwick  derived  their  military  talents  from  Sir  Francis 
Drake ;  which  suggests  the  very  just  observation,  that  military 
talents,  as  well  as  all  other  moral  and  mental  faculties,  are  trans- 
missible through  females.  WeU,  the  fact  is  interesting,  the 
deduction  just,  the  principle  important.  But  we  own  to  con- 
siderable restlessness,  when  we  find  the  same  fact,  deduction,  and 
principle,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  at  least  six,  and  perhaps 
a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  two  volumes. 

He  also  very  much  encumbers  his  periods,  at  times,  by  the 
introduction  of  certain  historical  characters  of  other  ages  (amongst 
which  Caesar,  Alexander,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington  stand  pre- 
eminent), by  way  of  illustration  or  comparison.  And  in  some 
instances  devotes  whole  paragraphs,  unnecessarily,  and,  it  must  bo 
added,  wearisomely,  to  such  comparisons  or  remarks. 

Again,  a  total  absence,  and,  as  it  appears,  an  entire  ignorance, 
of  Church  principles,  leads  our  author  into  some  strange  blun- 
ders. 

''  In  truth,"  says  he,  "  the  Romish  is  essentially,  and  of  necessity,  a 
persecuting  and  intolerant  establishment." — Vol.  i.  p.  61. 

So  far,  so  good.  We  cordially  agree  in  this  statement,  though 
the  word  ^^establishment'*'  is  decidedly  infelicitous.  But  what 
does  the  reader  suppose  to  be  the  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Alison 
for  this  persecuting  character ! 

"  As  it  acknowledges  only  one  faith,  and  regards  all  others  as  here- 
sies, it  must  consider  it  as  the  first  of  sacred  duties  to  extinguish  them. 
Looking  upon  heresy  and  schism  as  crimes  equal  in  dye  to  murder  and 
robbery,  and  far  more  dangerous  in  their  effects,  it  of  necessity  holds  it 
equally  a  political  and  social  obligation  to  crush  them  by  the  arm  of 
the  civil  power,  and  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  most  inhuman  punish- 
ments."— Vol.  i.  p.  61. 

We  had  an  idea  that  there  existed  a  passage  in  a  writer,  whom 
Mr.  Alison  would  acknowledge  as  an  authority  in  such  matters, 
which  speaks  of  onk  faith  in  juxta-position  with  one  God,  as 
being  of  equal  importance  to  the  Christian  life.  We  imagined,  too, 
that  a  still  higher  authority  had  laid  down  the  law,  *'  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  he  damned  ,•*"  and  yet,  to  the  best  of  our  recol- 
lection, the  early  professors  of  that  one  faith  had  been  taught, 
and  acted  too  upon  the  lesson,  "  Be  not  overcome  ofevil^  hut  over- 
come  evil  with  good^^ 

This  striking  defect  in  Mr.  Alison'^s  education  accounts^ — ^yet 
scarcely  accounts — ^for  such  passages  as  the  following : — 

'*  The  onset  of  the  Church  of  Rome  against  that  of  Luther,  com- 
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inenced  in  both  countfies  (t.  e.  France  and  Great  Britain)  about  the  same 
time.  In  1685,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  In 
16S7,  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  and  measures  evidently  de- 
signed for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Romish  faith,  commenced  in  Great 
Britain."— Vol.  i.  p.  35. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  that  neither  of  the  par- 
ties against  whom  persecution  was  either  practised  or  intended 
were  Lutherans  at  all. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  Popery  is  called  "the  ancient  faith,^^  and 
James  II.  designated  as  "a  devout  and  daring  Catholic. ^^  We 
need  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  inadequate  portraiture  of  our 
"  good  Queen  Anne,'*'*'which  these  volumes  display  ;  but  we  own 
to  a  certain  degree  of  astonishment,  when  we  find  Austria  de- 
scribed as  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  Eugene 
and  his  soldiers,  as  animated  by  religious  enthusiasm  in  the  same 
cause.     Thus  we  read : — 

**  Europe  was  permanently  divided  by  these  great  events.  The 
wrongs  committed,  the  injuries  suffered  on  both  sides,  were  too  great  to 
be  forgiven.  On  the  one  was  a  throne  overturned,  a  race  of  sovereigns 
in  exile ;  on  the  other,  were  half  a  million  of  persecuted  human  beings 
wandering  in  foreign  lands.  Temporal  wrongs  of  the  deepest  dye  had 
come  to  be  superadded  to  religions  divisions.  Alliances  on  both  parts 
followed,  and  revealed  the  vehement  passions  which  were  felt.  The 
league  of  Augsburg,  first  signed  on  9th  July,  1686,  united  Austria, 
Spain,  Holland,  Saxony,  Swabta;  to  which,  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  was  added  England,  against  France:  ....  and  but  for  the 
desertion  of  the  alliance  by  England,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  allies 
might  have  given  law  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  bridled  the 
tyranny  of  Bossuet  and  Tellier,  and  permanently  established  the  Pro- 
testant faith  in  nearly  the  half  of  Europe." — Vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37.  66. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  point  upon  which  our  highly- 
talented  author  exhibits  a  lamentable  confusion  of  ideas — he 
considers  honourable  love  and  illicit  passion  as  identical  in  their 
nature,  and  only  distinguished  by  their  subjects  and  objects : — 

"  It  is  in  love,"  says  he,  "  that  the  real  disposition  appears.  The 
master-passion  does  not  alter,  it  only  brings  out,  the  human  heart.  It 
presents  with  greater  force,  and  exhibits  in  clearer  light,  the  ruling 
dispositions;  but  it  alters  none  of  them.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
difference  in  the  effects  it  produces;  and  hence  it  is  that  one  set  of 
writers  exhibit  it  as  the  most  elevating  and  ennobling,  another  as  the 
most  dangerous  and  self-magnifying,  passion  which  can  impel  the  human 
soul.  Both  are  right;  the  difference  lies,  and  that  is  immense,  in  the 
souls  which  are  impelled.  Love  only  magnifies  their  ruling  qualities 
as  they  existed  before  it  was  felt.  It  renders  the  noble  more  noble,  the 
brave  more  brave,  the  generous  more  generous,  the  self-denying  more 
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self-denying ;  but  it  also  renders  not  less  certainly  the  base  more  base, 
the  cov^ardly  more  cowardly,  the  selfish  more  selfish,  the  rapacious 
more  rapacious.  It  leads  one  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  beloved,  it 
causes  another  to  sacrifice  his  beloved  to  himself:  it  induces  in  one  the 
death  of  a  hero,  in  another  the  life  of  a  seducer." — Vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64. 

On  another  occasion,  after  quoting  a  very  interesting  and 
touching  passage  from  one  of  Marlborough'^s  letters  to  his 
countess,  he  observes : — 

"  It  is  of  the  nature  of  heroic  and  noble  characters  to  be  secretly 
influenced,  often  throue;h  the  whole  of  life,  by  the  romantic  and  impas- 
sioned sentiments  of  this  description.  We  see  this  in  Caesar,  in  Pom- 
pey,  in  Henry  IV.,  in  Nelson,  in  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  Mark  Anthony  ; 
but  how  seldom  are  they  united,  with  the  strictest  attention,  to  domestic 
duties,  and  exhale  not  in  passionate  addresses  to  an  adored  mistress, 
but,  as  with  Marlborough  and  Edward  I.  of  England,  in  tender  and 
affectionate  effusions  to  a  beloved  wife  !'* — Vol.  i.  p.  91,  note. 

Mr.  Alison  might  with  equal  justice  say,  that  it  was  quite 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  religion  of  St.  John  the  Divine  differed 
intrinsically  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  apostates,  who  offered  their 
children  unto  Moloch ;  or  the  Ganaanites,  who  practised  unto  their 
idols  every  abomination  that  the  Lord  hateth ;  he  might  argue 
that  Bishop  Ken,  when  feeding  the  Puritan  rebels  who  had 
defaced  his  cathedral,  was  actuated  by  the  same  motive  which 
induced  Louis  XIV.  to  break  the  Huguenots  on  the  wheel; 
nay,  he  might  go  further,  and  solemnly  aver  his  conviction,  that 
there  was  no  real  difference  between  angels  of  light  and  darkness, 
except  that  b^^  the  merest  possible  chance,  the  one  class  were 
located  in  Heaven,  and  the  other  in  Hell.     But  enough  of  this. 

And  now  having  pointed  out  the  principal  faults  of  this  mas- 
terly production,  we  will  delay  no  longer  on  the  threshold  of  our 
theme,  but  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res,  and  reserve  our  farther 
strictures,  as  well  as  commendations,  for  the  occasions  which 
elicit  them. 

"  John  Churchill,"  says  his  biographer,  "  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, was  born  on  the  5th  July,  1650  (new  style),  at  Ash,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  His  father  was  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a  gallant 
cavalier,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  in  behalf  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  in 
consequence  been  deprived  of  his  fortune,  and  driven  into  exile  by 
Cromwell.  His  paternal  family  was  very  ancient,  and  boasted  its 
descent  from  the  Courcils  de  Poitou,  who  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror." — Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

On  his  mother^s  side,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  he  was 
descended  from  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  earlier  career,  however, 
though  distinguished  by  those  brilliant  talents  which  were  in 
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later  years  the  instruments  by  which  Providence  conferred  solid 
benefits  on  his  country,  and  undying  glory  on  himself,  was  dis- 
graced by  too  much  of  that  meanness  and  profligacy,  which  more 
or  less  characterize  almost  every  public  man,  who  figured  on  the 
political  stage  during  the  contest  of  the  great  Revolution,  and  the 
periods  immediately  preceding  and  following  that  celebrated  con- 
vulsion. His  introduction  to  court  was  the  result  of  his  sister''s 
shame,  as^vell  as  his  father'^s  services — ^his  steady  patron  was  that 
sister's  seducer,  James,  successively  Duke  of  York  and  King  of 
England ;  and  from  an  intrigue  with  a  paramour  of  that  prince''s 
brother,  he  obtained  the  sum  of  6000^.,  by  the  prudent  invest- 
ment of  which,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes  ! 

We  are  tempted  at  the  first  thought  of  these  things  to  throw 
aside  the  subject  in  disgust — we  feel  convinced,  ere  we  enter  on 
the  investigation,  that  such  a  man  must  deserve  all  the  invectives 
80  unsparingly  heaped  upon  his  head  bv  Mias  Strickland  and 
Mr.  Macaulay,  not  to  mention  earlier  writers — we  are  ready  to 
offer  the  strongest  asseverations,  that  such  a  wretch  shall  never 
excite  our  admiration,  much  less  enlist  our  sympathy :  and  when, 
as  we  advance  in  our  examination,  we  find  him,  after  a  course  of 
brilliant  success  and  unruffled  prosperity,  turn  upon  his  bene- 
factor in  his  hour  of  need,  sting  the  hand  that  had  fed  him,  and 
dethrone  the  monarch  to  whose  profligate  partiality  he  owed  his 
entrance  into  life,  and  whose  constant  kindness  had  raised  him  to 
rank  and  power,  we  feel  our  anger  kindle,  our  disgust  heighten, 
till  both  reach  a  climax  when  tne  triumphant  traitor  enters  into 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
wavers  in  double-minded  treason  between  the  old  master  whom 
he  had  deserted,  and  the  new  master  he  is  willing  to  betray. 

And  yet  this  is  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  !  and,  stranger 
still,  he  forces,  he  seizes,  he  obtains,  he  holds,  and  he  deserves^ 
not  only  our  ardent  admiration,  but  also  our  sincere  esteem. 

The  reader  will  ask  how  this  is  possible.  We  will  endeavour 
to  answer  him. 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  era  of  the 
English  Revolution  is  one  of  them,  when  all  that  is  base,  and 
vile,  and  mean,  and  foul,  riots  in  unbounded  luxuriance,  and  when 
all  that  is  noble,  and  honourable,  and  lofty,  and  pure,  droops  and 
withers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  seraphic  Ken  and  his  brethren  in  persecution — in  double 
persecution  from  an  iron  tyranny  and  a  despotic  rebellion — ^there 
was  not  one  solitary  man  engaged  with  public  affairs,  whose  con- 
duct, either  private  or  pubhc,  merits  exemption  from  the  stem 
censure  of  the  moralist.  It  is  a  period  which  it  actually  disgusts 
one  to  contemplate ;  like  some  vast  flat  deserted  by  the  receding 
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ocean,  and  disclosing  to  our  view  the  corrupting  carcases  of 
shipwrecked  mariners,  sad  trophies  of  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

There  are  circumstances  too,  associations,  and  necessities, 
which  try  and  taint  the  noblest ;  and  it  is  well  for  those  who  have 
not  been  submitted  to  their  influence  to  be  cautious,  as  well  as 
candid,  in  their  sentence  upon  the  victims  of  such  contingencies. 

*'  He  knew  the  human  heart  well,  who  commanded  us  in  our  daily 
prayers  to  supplicate  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  even  before  asking 
for  deliverance  from  evil  *." 

Our  opinion  then  of  Marlborough^s  conduct  is  this :  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  commanding  form,  a  handsome  countenance, 
and  a  resistless  address — gifted  with  talents  suited  alike  for  the 
highest  commands  in  peace  or  war,  and  calculated  to  achieve  the 
greatest  exploits  in  either  the  court,  the  council,  the  senate,  or 
the  field — ^imbued  from  his  earliest  years  with  a  deep  and  sincere 
devotion  to  the  Church  and  the  Faith  of  his  fathers — a  strong 
attachment  to  his  sovereign,  and  an  entire  love  of  his  country — 
and  adding  to  all  these  high  excellencies  and  great  advantages  a 
warm  heart  and  a  kindly  disposition,  John  Churchill  was 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  pollution — and  subjected  from  youth 
till  manhood  to  every  association  which  could  debase,  to  every 
temptation  which  could  mislead,  to  every  force  which  could  impair 
or  destroy  his  noble  nature — but  his  nature  was  noble ;  and,  after 
rising  through  the  sewer  of  pollution  into  the  fetid  atmosphere  of 
a  corrupt  court,  and  slowly  disengaging  himself  from  the  foul 
vapours  into  which  he  had  emerged — with  glancing  eye  and  wing 
that  never  tired,  he  sped  his  course  of  glory  through  his  native 
sky,  leaving  the  filthy  harpies  and  other  obscene  birds  of  his  early 
association  to  marvel  at  and  revile  his  eagle  flight. 

In  the  matter  of  deserting  James,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that, 
however  basely  he  acted,  his  conduct  was  the  result  of  fidelity  to 
his  Church  and  his  countiy  ;  we  believe  that  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
after  having  vainly  wamea  his  infatuated  master,  to  prefer  the 
triumph  of  public  principles  to  the  suggestions  of  personal  feeling 
or  the  calls  of  private  obligation. 

After  the  downfall  of  James,  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
sternness  of  William ;  and,  partly  from  this  natural  revulsion  of 
feeling,  partly  from  a  relenting  tenderness  towards  his  former 
patron,  was  guilty  of  that  weak  vacillation  and  those  treasonable 
acts  which  cast  a  shadow  over  his  dawning  glory. 

The  hour,  however,  of  doubt  was  but  of  short  duration,  and 
from  that  time  forth  ho  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  mighty 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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mind, — all  the  graces  of  his  attractive  person, — all  that  he  had, 
or  could,  or  was, — to  the  single-hearted,  self-devoted  advancement 
of  his  country'*s  good  and  his  country's  glory. 

Before,  however,  considering  that  high  course  of  undying  re- 
nown, we  must  summon  to  the  platform  some  of  those  distin- 
guished personages  whose  character  and  conduct  had  an  influence 
upon  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

And,  fii*st,  we  summon  to  the  bar  his  great  antagonist,  the 
mightiest  monarch,  and,  if  we  except  his  conqueror,  the  greatest 
man,  of  the  age — the  able  statesman — the  consummate  courtier 
— the  graceful  host — the  gallant  soldier — the  devout  debauchee — 
the  pitiless  persecutor — Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Never  has  the 
Church  of  Kome,  prolific  though  she  be  in  sanguinary  saints  and 
pious  profligates, — never  has  his  native  land,  fruitful  alike  in  folly 
and  in  vice,  in  grace  and  gallantry, — never  has  the  race  of  Bour- 
bon, distinguished  for  its  continuous  and  intense  realization,  its 
constant  and  multiform  development  of  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,^ — produced  such  a 
transcendent  example  of  accursed  glory  as  in  tne  case  of  him, 
whom  succeeding  ages  as  well  as  his  own  time  dignified  with  the 
title  of  "  Le  Grand  Monarque,'*'' 

We  summon   this  exalted  culprit  first,  because  he  was  the 

primum  mobile^  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  course  of  events  which, 

moved  onwards  by  his  boundless  ambition  and  vast  abilities,  his 

bigotry,  his  cruelty,  his  wilfulness,  and  his  falsehood,  at  length 

culminated  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

"  That  he  was  a  great  man,  as  well  as  a  saccessful  sovereign,  is  deci- 
sively demonstrated  by  the  mighty'  changes  which  he  effected  in  his 
own  realm,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Europe.  When  he 
ascended  the  throne,  France,  though  it  contained  the  elements  of  great- 
ness, had  not  yet  become  great.  It  had  been  alternately  wasted  by  the 
ravages  of  the  English,  and  torn  by  the  fury  of  the  religious  wars. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Fronde  had  shortly  before  involved  the  capital 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  conflict :  barricades  had  been  erected  in  the 
streets,  alternate  victory  and  defeat  had  by  turns  elevated  and  depressed 

the  rival  factions Never  had  the  monarchy  been  depressed  to  a 

greater  pitch  of  weakness  than  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  But  from  the  time  that  the  latter  ascended  the 
throne,  order  seemed  to  arise  out  of  chaos.  The  ascendancy  of  a  great 
mind — as  in  India,  when  Marquis  Wellesley  assumed  the  government — 
soon  made  itself  felt  in  every  department.  Civil  war  ceased ;  rival 
factions  disappeared ;  even  the  bitterness  of  religious  hatred  seemed  for 
a  time  to  be  stilled  by  the  influence  of  patriotic  feeling.  The  energies 
of  France  drawn  forth  daring  the  agonies  of  civil  conflict  were  turned 
to  public  objects  and  the  career  of  national  aggrandizement.  .  .  .  From 
a  pitiable  state  of  anarchy  that  glorious  realm  at  once  appeared  on  the 
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theatre  of  Europe  great,  powerful,  and  united.  It  is  no  common 
capacity  which  can  thus  seize  the  helm  and  right  the  ship  when  it  is 
reeling  most  violently,  and  the  fury  of  contending  elements  has  all  but 
torn  it  in  pieces.  It  is  the  highest  proof  of  political  capacity  to  discern 
the  bent  of  the  public  mind  when  most  strongly  excited,  and,  by  falling 
in  with  the  prevailing  desire  of  the  majority,  to  convert  the  desolating 
vehemence  of  social  conflict  into  the  steady  passion  for  national  advance- 
ment  It  was  because  his  character  and  turn  of  mind  coincided 

with  the  national  desires,  at  the  moment  of  his  ascending  the  throne, 
that  this  great  monarch  was  enabled  to  achieve  this  marvellous  trans- 
formation  The  feudal  spirit,  modified  but  not  destroyed  by  the 

changes  of  time,  appeared  to  be  concentrated  with  its  highest  lustre  in 
bis  person.  He  was  still  the  head  of  the  Franks :  the  lubtre  of  the 
historic  families  yet  surrounded  his  throne  ;  but  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Franks  only, — that  is,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  conquering 
warriors.  Twenty  millions  of  conquered  Gauls  were  no  further  con- 
sidered in  his  administration  than  in  so  far  as  they  augmented  the 
national  strength  or  added  to  the  national  resources.  But  this  distinc- 
tion was  then  neither  perceived  nor  regarded.  Worn  out  with  civil 
dissension,  torn  to  pieces  by  religious  passions,  the  fervent  minds  and 
restless  ambition  of  the  French  longed  for  a  national  field  for  exertion, 
an  arena  in  which  social  dissensions  might  be  forgotten.  Louis  XIV. 
gave  them  this  field  i  he  opened  this  arena ;  he  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  time  when  this  desire  had  become  so  strong  and  general  as  in  a 
manner  to  concentrate  on  its  objects  the  national  will.  His  character, 
equally  in  all  its  parts,  was  adapted  to  the  jjHieral  want.  He  took  the 
lead  alike  in  the  greatness  and  the  foibles  of  his  subjects.  Were  they 
ambitious? — so  was  he;  were  they  desirous  of  renown  ? — so  was  he; 
were  they  desirous  of  protection  to  industry  ? — so  was  he  ;  were  they 
prone  to  gallantry? — so  was  he.  His  figure  stately,  and  countenance 
majestic ;  his  manner  lofty  and  commanding ;  his  conversation  digni- 
fied, but  enlightened  ;  his  spirit  ardent,  but  patriotic :  he  was  thus 
qualified  to  take  the  lead  and  preserve  his  ascendancy  among  a  proud 
body  of  ancient  nobles  whom  the  disasters  of  preceding  reigns  and  the 
astute  policy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  driven  into  the  ante-chambers 
of  Paris,  but  who  preserved  in  their  ide^  and  habits  the  prjde  and 
recollections  of  the  conquerors  who  followed  the  banners  of  Clovis. 
And  the  great  body  of  the  people — proud  of  their  sovereign,  proud  of 
his  victories,  proud  of  his  magnificence,  proud  of  his  fame,  proud  of  his 
national  spirit,  proud  of  the  literary  glory  which  environed  his  throne, 
in  secret  proud  of  his  gallantries, — ^joyfully  followed  their  nobles  in  the 
brilliant  career  which  his  ambition  opened,  and  submitted  to  his  govern- 
ment with  as  much  docility  as  they  had  once  ranged  themselves  round 
the  banners  of  their  respective  chiefs  on  the  day  of  battle." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  51 — 54. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  clearness  of  conception  and  the 
propriety  of  expression  which  characterize  these  pages.     Mr.  All- 
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son  has  seized  upon  all  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  por- 
trait, and  delineated  with  equal  accuracy  and  skill  the  minor 
portions  of  his  picture.  The  great  feature,  however,  of  Louis'^s 
character, — that  which  put  the  seal  upon  his  greatness, — that 
which  enabled  him  to  raise  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  monument 
of  lasting  renown, — whilst  at  the  same  time  it  engaged  him  in 
that  fatal  crime  which  sealed  his  doom, — is  thus  ably  depicted 
by  our  author. 

"  Louis  XIV.  was  essentially  monarchical.  That  was  the  secret  of 
his  success ;  it  was  because  he  first  gave  the  powers  of  unity  to  the 
monarchy,  that  he  rendered  France  so  brilliant  and  powerful.  All  his 
changes,  and  they  were  many,  from  .the  dress  of  soldiers  to  the  instruc- 
tions to  ambassadors,  were  characterised  by  the  same  spirit.  He  first 
introduced  a  uniform  in  the  army.  Before  his  time  the  soldiers  merely 
wore  a  banderole  over  their  steel  breastplates,  and  ordinary  dresses. 
That  was  a  great  and  symptomatic  improvement ;  it  at  once  induced  an 
esprit  de  corp$t  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  He  first  made  the  troops 
march  with  a  measured  step,  and  caused  large  bodies  of  men  to  move 
with  the  precision  of  a  single  company.  The  artillery  and  engineer 
service,  under  his  auspices,  made  astonishing  progress.  Never  was  a 
man  who  more  thoroughly  possessed  that  quality,  invaluable  in  a  sove- 
reign, which  discerns,  and  at  once  selects,  ability  in  the  public  service. 
Here  no  prejudice  misled,  no  jealousy  arrested,  no  partiality  blinded 
him.  His  discriminating  eye  selected  the  genius  of  Vauban,  which 
invented,  as  it  were,  the  modern  system  of  fortification,  and  well  nigh 
brought  it  to  its  greatest  elevation,  and  raised  to  the  highest  command 
that  of  Turenne,  which  carried  the  military  art  to  the  most  consummate 
perfection.  Skilfully  turning  the  martial  and  "enterprizing  genius  of 
the  Franks  into  the  career  of  conquest,  he  multiplied  tenfold  their 
power,  by  conferring  on  them  the  inestimable  advantages  of  skilled 
discipline  and  unity  of  action.  He  gathered  the  feudal  array  around 
his  banner ;  he  roused  the  ancient  barons  from  their  chateaux,  the  old 
retainers  from  their  villages.  Bat  he  arranged  them  in  disciplined 
battalions  of  regular  troops,  who  received  the  pay  and  obeyed  the  orders 
of  government,  and  never  \eti  their  colours.  '  His  regular  army  was  all 
enrolled  by   voluntary  enlistment,  and  served  for  pay.     The  militia 

alone  was  raised  by  conscription The  same  unity  which  the 

genius  of  Louis  and  his  minister  communicated  to  the  military  power 
of  France,  he  gave  also  to  its  naval  forces  and  internal  strength.  To 
such  a  pitch  of  greatness  did  he  raise  the  marine  of  the  monarchy,  that 
it  all  but  outnumbered  that  of  England  :  and  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
in  1692,  alone  determined,  as  Trafalgar  did  a  century  after,  to  which 
of  these  rival  powers  the  dominion  of  the  seas  was  to  belong.  His 
ordinances  of  the  marine,  promulgated  in  1681,  form  the  best  code  of 
maritime  law  yet  known,  and  one  which  is  still  referred  to  ....  as  a 
ruling  authority  in  ail  commercial  states.  He  introduced  astonishing 
reforms  into  the  courts  of  law ;  and  to  his  efforts  the  great  perfection  of 
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the  French  law,  as  it  now  appears  in  the  admirable  works  of  Pothier, 
is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed.  He  reduced  the  government  of  the 
interior  to  that  regular  and  methodical  system  of  governors  of  provinces, 
mayors  of  cities,  and  other  subordinate  authorities,  all  receiving  their 
instructions  from  the  Tuileries,  which  under  no  subsequent  change  of 
government,  imperial  or  royal,  has  been  abandoned,  and  which  has  in 
every  succeeding  age  formed  the  main  source  of  its  strength.  .  •  .  .  . 
'*  He  arrayed  the  scholars,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  his  dominions, 
like  soldiers  and  sailors ;  almost  all  the  academies  of  France,  which 
have  since  become  so  famoas,  were  of  his  institution :  he  sought  to  give 
discipline  to  thought  as  he  had  done  to  his  fleets  and  armies,  and 
rewarded  successive  literary  efforts  not  less  than  warlike  achievements. 
No  monarch  ever  knew  better  the  magical  influence  of  intellectual 
strength  on  general  opinion,  or  felt  more  strongly  the  expedience  of 
enlisting  it  on  the  side  of  authority  ;  ....  he  aimed  at  drawing  not 
over  his  own  country  alone,  but  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  meshes 
of  regulated  and  centralized  thought The  religious  persecu- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  great  blot  on  his  reign,  and  caused  its  bril- 
liant career  to  close  in  mourning,  was  the  result  of  the  same  desire. 
He  longed  to  give  the  same  unity  to  the  Church  which  he  had  done  to 
the  army,  navy,  and  civil  strength  of  the  monarchy.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  the  Huguenots  should  not,  at  the  royal  command,  face  about  like 
one  of  Turenne*s  battalions.  Schism  in  the  Church  was  viewed  by  him 
in  exactly  the  same  light  as  rebellion  in  the  state.  No  efforts  were 
spared  by  inducements,  good  deeds,  and  fair  promises,  to  make  prose- 
lytes; but  when  1,200,000  Protestants  resisted  his  seductions,  the 
sword,  the  faggot,  and  the  wheel  were  resorted  to  without  mercy  for 
their  destruction." — Vol.  i.  pp.  55 — &S. 

Yes,  the  despot  knew  right  well  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
must  live  and  die  together.  The  life  of  the  one  involves  that  of 
the  other :  no  nation  is  really  free,  even  in  a  civil  point  of  view, 
whose  thoughts  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  civil  power ;  no 
nation  will  long  continue  in  a  stat-e  of  absolute  slavery  which  does 
possess  freedom  of  thought.  For  thoughts  naturally  lead  to 
their  own  expression  in  words,  their  own  expansion  in  deeds ; 
and  liberty  of  conscience  prepares  the  mind  for  liberty  of  action. 

It  wad  not  then  from  a  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  errors 
and  claims  of  his  false  creed  and  faithless  Church,  that  this 
amiable  Nero  devoted  men  to  torture  and  women  to  infamy,  out- 
doing in  extent  as  well  as  atrocity  the  foulest  and  fiercest  perse- 
cutions of  Pagan  Rome.  No !  though  lawless  lust  and  gloomy 
idolatry  struggled  in  his  heart  for  dominion,  self  was  the  Jove 
of  his  Ida,  the  Lord  of  his  soul;  his  rule,  his  standard,  his 
motive,  his  end,  his  god.  By  a  fearful  accumulation,  and,  as  it 
were,  amalgamation  of  evils,  he  combined  the  most  unrelenting 
iaoaticism  with  the  most  intense  selfishness;   and  thus,  when 
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men  were  burned,  and  children  butchered,  and  women  violated 
by  kia  orders^  it  is  diflScuIt  to  say  whether  the  sacrifice  were 
offered  by  Louis  the  sovereign  or  Louis  the  saint. 

Mr.  Alison  speaks  with  a  criminal  mildness  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  this  man,  and  even,  we  regret  to  say,  attempts  to  gloss 
over  his  heartless  profligacy  by  a  pitiable  sentimentalism.  Nay, 
he  is  so  far  dazzled  by  the  halo  of  glory  which  surrounds  the 
Grand  Manarque^  that  he  is  far  too  lenient  to  his  many  faults ;  in 
fact,  he  views  m  him  a  hero,  and,  like  the  generality  of  the  world, 
is  tempted  to  kneel  down  and  worship  him. 

The  following  remarks,  however,  are  worthy  of  all  considera- 
tion: they  are  written  in  the  spirit  in  which  an  Englishman 
ought  to  write,  and  in  which  ne  will  write,  unless  he  be  a 
Bomanist  or  a  Bomanizer. 

"  The  expulsion  of  400,000  innocent  human  beings  from  their 
country,  for  no  other  cause  but  difference  of  religious  opinion  ;  the 
destruction  of  nearly  100,000,  of  whom,  it  is  said,  a  tenth  perished  by 
the  frightful  tortures  of  the  wheel  and  the  stake ;  the  wholesale  desola- 
tion of  provinces  and  destruction  of  cities,  for  conscience  sake,  never 
will,  and  never  should  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion — a  disgrace  to  which  the  '  execrations  of  ages 
have  not  yet  affixed  an  adequate  censure' — that  all  these  infamous 
State  crimes  took  their  origin  in  the  bigoted  zeal,  or  sanguinary  ambi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Rome," — Vol.  i.  p.  61. 

With  a  candour,  the  more  generous  because  it  is  not  the  result 
of  any  mawkish  sentimentalism  or  spurious  liberality,  or  hidden 
hankering  after  either  the  creed,  or  the  principles  of  the  exiled 
prince,  Mr.  Alison  has  done  justice  to  the  high  qualities  and 
great  abilities  of  one,  whom  succeeding  generations  have  heaped 
with  that  cowardly  abuse  which  is  generally  allotted  to  the  last  of 
a  fallen  dynasty. 

"  James  II.,"  says  he,  "  was  not  destitute  of  abilities,  and  he  was 
actuated  by  that  sincerity  of  intention  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  which 
is  so  important  an  element  in  every  elevated  character.  .....  James 

was  not  without  his  personal  frailties  as  well  as  Charles,  but  they  did 
not  form  a  ruling  part  of  his  character.  Cast  in  a  ruder  mould,  moved 
by  more  serious  feelings,  he  was  actuated  in  every  period  of  life  by 
lofty  and  respectable,  because  generous  and  disinterested,  passions. 
Patriotism  at  first  was  his  ruling  motive — England  had  not  a  more 
gallant  admiral;  and  in  his  combats  with  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp, 
he  exhibited  a  degree  of  nautical  skill  rarely  witnessed  in  those  who 
have  been  bred  in  palaces.  Nelson  or  Collingwood  did  not  more 
gallantly  steer  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  or  engage  with  more 
dogged  resolution,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  with  a  powerful  and  redoubt«> 
able  foe.     Nor  was  he  without  capacity  in  the  direction  of  such  oom- 
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bats ;  and  the  system  of  naval  tactics  which  be  introduced  was  followed 
for  above  a  hundred  years  in  the  British  navy,  till,  in  the  confidence  of 
superior  prowess  in  combating  an  inferior  foe,  it  was  superseded  by  the 
breaking  of  the  line  introduced  by  Rodney  in  1784.     In  one  of  these 
great  battles  with  the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  he  fought  with  forty 
ships  of  the  line  against  seventy ;  and  so  desperate  was  the  fight,  that 
though  the  English  were  in  the  end  victorious,  James  was  obliged  three 
times  to  change  his  ship,  and  hoist  his  flag  on  another,  from  the  former 
having  become  disabled  in  the  fight.     But  this  spirit  of  gallantry,  which 
led  to  such  glorious  deeds  when  he  was  lord  high  admiral,  only  pre- 
cipitated his  ruin.  He  thought  he  could  direct  the  nation  as  he  had  done 
bis  ships  of  the  line.     When  he  ascended  the  throne,  this  daring  and 
obstinate  disposition  was  entirely  directed  towards  religion.  ..... 

The  interest  of  James  in  the  navy,  and  his  efforts  for  augmenting  its 
strength  and  increasing  its  efiiciency,  were  not  terminated  with  his 

accession  to  the  throne He  was  a  thorough  man  of  business, 

and  frugal  in  his  habits ;  and  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  crown  was 
five  times  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  so  that  he  was 
enabled,  without  incurring  debt,  or  having  recourse  to  arbitrary  or 
illegal  exactions,  to  replenish  the  dockyards,  and  put  the  navy  into  the 
roost  respectable  condition.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  attain 
these  objects ;  and  such  was  the  practical  acquaintance  with  ship- build- 
ing and  nautical  details  of  which  he  was  possessed,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  detect  all  the  abuses  in  the  dockyards  which  had  hitherto  eluded 
observation  or  defied  reformation,  and  direct  all  the  public  funds  set 
apart  for  that  service  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  state.  Mr.  Macaulay, 
no  partial  panegyrist  of  James,  has  told  us  that  he  effected  these  reforms 
because  '  he  was  the  only  honest  man  in  his  dockyards.'  Several  hours 
of  personal  and  close  attention  were  devoted  every  day  to  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  public  service,  and  the  effects  which  attended  bis* 
exertions  were  immense.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  efforts  and 
patriotic  perseverance  that  the  navy  of  England  was  put  on  a  footing 
commensurate  with  the  commercial  necessities  and  political  importance 
of  the  state,  and  the  fleet  equipped,  which,  four  years  after  he  had  been 
expelled  from  the  throne,  broke  the  naval  power  of  France  at  La  Hogue, 
and  determined  for  above  a  century  the  maritime  contest  between  France 
and  England." — Vol.  i.  pp.  71 — 74. 

Such  were  some  of  the  high  qualities  of  one  whom  history  has 
hardly  dealt  with,  such  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  that 
country  which  has  unceasingly  and  almost  unmixedly  vituperated 
his  memory.  His  high  qualities  and  capacities  were  the  gifts 
with  which  God  had  graciously  furnished  him,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased 
Him  to  call  him.  His  faults  and  his  fall  were  owing  to  his  having 
deserted  the  English  Church  for  the  Koman  schism,  and  turned 
the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  early  obligations  of  Marlbo- 
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rough  to  this  unfortunate  prince :  his  course  under  his  successor 
was  abo  with  some  alternations  one  of  prosperity  and  renown : — 

"If  ever,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  **  the  characters  of  two  important  actors 
on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs  stood  forth  in  striking  and  emphatic 
contrast  to  each  other,  they  were  those  of  Louis  XIV.  and  William  III. 

The  result  of  their  contest  proved  the  prodigious  difference  in 

the  resources  of  the  parties,  and  affords  the  clearest  illustration  of  the 

persevering  and  indomitable  character  of  William Sunk  in 

obscure  marshes,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  territory,  driven  into  a  corner 
of  Europe,  the  forces  at  his  command  appeared  as  nothing  before  the 

stupendous   array  of  his  adversary Down  went  town  and 

tower  before  the  apparition  of  Louis  in  his  strength.  The  iron  barriers 
of  Flanders  yielded  almost  without  a  struggle  to  his  arms.  The  genins 
of  Turenne  and  Vauban,  the  presence  of  Louis,  proved  for  the  time 
irresistible.  The  Rhine  was  crossed;  fifty  thousand  men  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  Amsterdam.  Dissension  had  paralysed  its  strength, 
terror  all  but  mastered  its  resolution,  England,  influenced  by  French 
mistresses,  bought  by  French  gold,  in  secret  won  over  to  the  French 
faith,  held  back,  and  ere  long  openly  joined  the  oppressor,  alike  of  its 
liberties  and  its  religion.  All  seemed  lost  for  the  liberties  of  Europe 
and  the  Protestant  faith.  But  William  was  not  dismayed.  He  had  a 
certain  resource  against  subjugation  left,  in  his  own  words,  '  he  could 
die  in  the  last  ditch.'  He  communicated  his  unconquerable  spirit  to 
his  fainting  fellow-citizens  ;  he  inspired  them  with  the  noble  resolution 
to  abandon  their  own  country,  rather  than  submit  to  the  invaders,  and 
'  seek  in  a  new  hemisphere  that  liberty  of  which  Europe  had  become 
unworthy.'  The  generous  effort  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  Dutch 
rallied  round  a  leader  who  was  not  wanting  to  himself  in  such  a  crisis. 
The  dikes  were  cut ;  the  labour  of  centuries  was  lost ;  the  ocean 
resumed  its  sway  over  the  fields  reft  from  its  domain.  But  the  cause 
of  freedom,  of  religion  was  gained. 

"  Like  many  other  men  who  are  called  on  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  William  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  the 
duties  he  was  destined  to  perform.  Had  his  mind  been  stamped  by  a 
different  die,  his  character  cast  in  a  different  mould,  he  would  have  failed 
in  his  mission.  He  was  not  a  monarch  of  the  most  brilliant,  or  a  gene- 
ral of  the  most  daring  kind.  Had  he  been  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
he  would  have  been  shattered  against  the  colossal  strength  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  crushed  in  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  But  he  possessed 
in  the  highest  perfection  that  great  quality  without  which,  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  all  others  prove  of  no  avail — moral  courage  and  invincible 
determination  ....  He  was  perseverance  itself.  Nothing  could  shake 
his  resolution,  nothing  divert  his  purpose.  With  equal  energy  he 
laboured  in  the  cabinet  to  construct  and  keep  together  the  vast  alliance 
necessary  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch,  and  toiled  in 
the  field  to  baffle  the  enterprises  of  his  able  generals." — Vol.  i.  pp.  65 
—67. 
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We  will  not  pause  to  recount  the  many  heroic  achievements, 
or  point  out  the  many  faults,  and  they  are  many^  in  the  public  as 
well  as  the  private  character  of  this  able  statesman  and  gallant 
soldier.  Bather  let  us  pass  on  to  a  more  pleasing  portrait,  that 
of  his  gentle  sister-in-law,  our  own  Queen  Anne. 

Is  it  want  of  penetration  or  of  patriotism,  of  gallantry  or  of 
Churchmanship,  that  has  arrayed  such  a  vast  and  motley  host  of 
assailants  against  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  and  prevented  a  single 
champion  of  note  or  of  name  from  entering  the  lists  in  her  favour  \ 
We  know  not ;  but  we  are  sorely  perplexed  and  distressed  that 
such  should  be  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  and,  albeit  against  the 
heavy  arms  and  practised  skill  of  warriors  equal  in  prowess  to 
either  Front-de-JBoeuf  or  Bois-Guilbert ;  nay,  though  a  maiden 
cavalier  like  the  fabled  Clorinda  have  entered  the  lists  upon  the 
other  side,  will  we  attempt  to  do  battle  for  the  kindest  and  the 
truest  heart  that  moulders  amid  the  dust  of  England^s  sovereigns. 

True,  she  had  not  the  inteiesting  weakness  or  fanatical  bigotry 
(whichever  way  we  like  to  view  her  character)  of  the  first-bom  of 
Henry  VIII.,  nor  the  consummate  craft  and  glittering  heartless- 
ness  of  her  younger  sister :  she  did  not  persecute  the  Church 
with  Mary,  nor  make  it  a  mask  for  her  own  policy  with  Elizabeth. 

True,  that,  unlike  Mary  of  Orange,  she  was  "every  inch  a 
queen,^  and  that  she  was  yet  every  inch  a  woman.  True,  that 
sne  had  not  that  comfortable  feeling  of  self-applauding  self- 
righteousness  which  is  so  generally  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
highest  moral  rectitude ;  that  she  had  more  than  once  grave 
scruples  of  conscience ;  and,  that,  instead  of  believing  herself  to  be 
either  infallible  or  impeccable,  she  felt  and  acknowledged  too  that 
she  was.  one  of  a  race  bom  in  sin  and  the  children  of  wrath,  and 
claimed  no  exemption  from  that  fault  or  infection  of  our  nature 
which  doth  remain  yea  even  in  the  regenerate.  True,  that  she 
was  wanting  in  that  intense  selfishness  and  transcendent  ability 
which  enabled  Greorge  IV.  to  free  himself,  without  a  stmggle  or 
a  pang,  from  the  trammels  of  habit  and  affection,  and,  single- 
handed,  conduct  to  a  successful  issue  a  contest  with  a  banded 
world. 

True,  that,  though  deserting  her  father  in  the  day  of  his  dis- 
tress, under  the  firm  conviction  that  she  was  only  heeding  the 
solemn  warnings — "  Who80  laveth  father  or  mother  mare  than  Me 
is  not  worthy  of  Me  ;^  "  If  any  man  come  to  Me  and  hate  not  his 

/other  and  mother he  cannot  be  My  disciple ;" — she  still 

cherished  a  relenting  tenderness  towards  him  whom  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  honouring  next  after  her  God ;  and,  much  as  she 
loved  her  God  and  the  people  whom  He  had  committed  to  her 
charge,  felt  a  reluctance  amounting  to  aversion  against  the  thought 
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of  disinheriting  her  only  brother  in  favour  of  a  stranger  and  an 
alien  in  blood  and  in  religion.  True,  above  all,  that,  whilst 
abhorring  the  cruelties,  and  loathing  the  corruptions,  and  denying 
the  errors,  and  defying  the  claims,  of  Borne,  she  was  ^'  a  sincere 
and  devout  Catholic,^  in  the  true  sense  of  that  much  profaned 

Ehrase,  loving  the  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  liturgy,  articles,  and 
omilies  of  her  own  pure  Church,  and  meekly  studying  and 
striving  to  shape  her  life  and  conversation  in  accordance  with,  and 
obedience  to,  the  Word  of  God. 

But  all  these  charges — ^and  they  have  been  all  urged  against 
her  with  keen  acrimony,  and  earnest-hearted  malice,  and  eloquent 
virulence — are,  in  our  opinion,  matters  of  commendation.  A 
loving  wife,  a  devoted  mother,  a  zealous  friend,  a  faithful  child  of 
the  Church,  a  single-hearted  defender  of  the  Faith,  a  consistent 
professor  of  the  Gospel,  a  sincere  lover  of  her  Saviour,  a  humble- 
minded  servant  of  her  God, — such  was  our  own  Queen  Anne. 
Nor  should  we  forget,  whilst  suniinlig  up  her  long  list  of  almost 
unexampled  excellencies,  that  she  was,  in  the  highest,  and  truest, 
and  noblest  senses  of  those  holy  words — a  woman,  an  English 
woman,  and  a  patriot  Queen. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  hero : — 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  lessons,"  remarks 
Mr.  Alison,  *'  to  be  learned  from  biography,  is  derived  from  observing 
the  long  steps,  the  vast  amount  of  previous  preparation,  the  numerous 
changes — some  prosperous,  others  adverse — by  which  the  powers  of  a 
great  man  are  formed,  and  he  is  prepared  for  playing  the  important 
part  which  it  is  intended  he  should  perform  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
Providence  does  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  when  it  has  selected  a  particular 
mind  for  a  great  achievement,  the  events  which  happen  to  it  all  seem  to 
conspire  in  a  mysterious  way  for  its  development.  Were  any  one 
omitted,  some  essential  quality  in  the  character  of  the  future  hero, 
statesman,  or  philosopher,  would  be  found  awanting." — Vol.  i.  p.  7. 

Thus  was  it  that  the  expedition  to  Tangier,  in  1666,  gave  him 
an  introduction  to  actual  warfare  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 
Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  it  was  in  the  Flemish  campaigns 
of  Louis  XIV.,  under  Turenne,  Condfe,  and  Vauban,  that  the 
future  conqueror  of  the  Bourbons  first  learnt  the  strategic  art. 
During  the  five  years  in  which  he  served  with  the  auxiliary  force 
furnished  by  England  to  the  French  king,  Churchill  gained  know- 
ledge and  experience,  as  well  as  universal  good  will  and  high 
renown.  In  1677  he  returned  to  Enirland.  In  1678  he  married 
the  celebrated  Sarah  Jennings,  so  famous  in  after  history  as  the 
violent,  rapacious,  and  overbearing  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
His  sincere,  intense,  and  unvarying  attachment  to  this  highly- 
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talents  and  very  beautiful  woman,  is  one  of  the  many  private 
traits  of  character  which  at  once  relieve  and  augment  the  splen- 
dour of  his  public  renown.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  obtained 
a  regiment. 

"  This  alliance  increased  his  influence,  already  great  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  grandeur  of  his  fortunes. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  of  peculiar  delicacy 
to  William,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  who  had  recently  before  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  that  prince.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on  various 
diplomatic  missions,  for  which  his  elegant  manners  and  great  address 
peculiarly  qualified  him.     Some  years  afler  he  accompanied  the  Duke 

of  York  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  some  time On 

their  return  to  London,  in  1682,  Churchill  was  presented  by  his  patron 
to  the  king,  who  made  him  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  Guards. 
When  the  Duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne  in  1685,  on  the  demise  of 
his  brother,  Churchill  kept  his  place  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  was  raised  tothe  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was 
sent  to  Paris,  to  notify  his  sovereign's  accession  to  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
on  his  return  he  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Churchill  of 
Landbridge,  in  the  county  of  Hertford — a  title  which  he  took  from  an 
estate  there  which  he  had  acquired  in  right  of  his  wife." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  10,  11. 

Ghurchill^s  fame  and  prosperity  received  a  further  accession 
from  the  military  ability  whicn  he  manifested,  and  the  essential 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  throne  during  Monmouth^s 
invasion.  Of  his  conduct  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  must  refer  our  readers  for  further  particulars 
connected  with  that  transaction,  and  the  events  that  followed,  to 
the  lucid  pages  of  Mr.  Alison^s  work.  During  the  reign  of 
William,  the  constant  and  faithful  service  rendered  by  him  and 
his  wife  to  the  Princess  Anne,  gave  them  both  a  strong  claim  on 
her  gratitude,  and  a  strong  hold  on  her  affections ;  and  on  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  in  1702,  their  influence  was  proportionably 
felt  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  vast  and  various  abilities  of  Churchill  were  now  employed 
in  forming,  cementing,  preserving,  and  conducting  the  Grand 
AUiance  against  France — the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  dis- 
possess the  Bourbons  of  the  vast  dominions  devised  by  Charles  II. 
of  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Anion — and  to  place  an  Austnan  prince  on 
the  Spanish  throne.  His  difficulties  were  as  many  as  the  talents  b/ 
which  he  surmounted  them.  At  home  was  a  Tory  cabal  desirous 
of  peace  with  France;  and  a  Whig  faction  ravening  for  the 
undivided  enjoyment  of  place,  pelf,  and  power.  Abroad  were  the 
various  selfish  and  discordant  interests  of  the  allies,  each  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  common  cause  to  their  own  individual  advantage ;  each 
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jealous  of  the  achievements  and  the  intentions  and  the  influence 
of  the  rest.  Yet  Marlborough,  as  we  shall  call  him  by  anticipa- 
tion, united  these  jarring  elements,  controlled  these  rival  impulses, 
moulded  this  heterogeneous  mass  to  his  will ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  selfishness  of  unprincipled  factions  could  do  at  home,  or 
the  perverseness  of  refractory  cabinets  could  effect  abroad — in 
spite  of  the  sordid  selfishness  of  his  Whig  co-adjutors,  the  un- 
principled baseness  of  his  Tory  supplanters — the  vacillation  of 
the  Northern  courts — the  distraction  of  the  emperor — the  unutter^ 
able  meanness  of  the  Dutch  councils — and  the  execrable  cowardice 
of  the  Dutch  deputies — succeeded  in  saving  Europe  from  the 
arms  of  France ;  humbling  in  the  dust  the  ablest  and  proudest 
monarch  that  the  house  of  Capet  has  ever  given  to  her  throne  ; 
exalting  his  native  land  to  a  high  place  amongst  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  establishing  her  freedom  and  her  power  upon  a 
basis  which  has  never  since  been  sicken. 

*'  Marlborough's  first  mission  to  the  Continent,  after  the  accession  of   * 
Anne,  was  of  a  diplomatic  character ;  and  it  was  by  his  unwearied 
efforts,  suavity  of  manner,  and  singular  talents  for  negotiation,  that  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  formation  of  all  such  extensive  confederacies 

were   overcome He  arrived  at  the   Hague  on  the   28th   of 

March,  and  left  it  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  William  on  the  5th  of 
April ;  but  during  that  short  period  all  obstacles  were  adjusted,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  alliance  finally  arranged." — Vol.  i.  p.  83. 

**  But  it  was  not  in  foreign  negotiations  alone  that  the  great  civil  and 
political  talents  of  Marlborough  proved  at  this  juncture  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  Europe.  Queen  Anne,  at  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  prejudices,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances not  unreasonable,  of  the  Tories  against  foreign  connexions. 
Her  cabinet  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  men  of  that  party,  inso-' 
much  that  Marlborough,  when  urging  his  friend  Godolphin  to  accept  the 
important  situation  of  lord-treasurer— corresponding  to  our  first  lord  of 
the  treasury — on  the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  used  as  his  main  argu- 
ment, that  *  unless  he  took  that  office  he  could  not  hold  the  command  of 
the  armies,  as  he  could  rely  on  no  one  else  to  provide  the  requisite  sup- 
plies.' But  although  the  obvious  danger  to  the  independence  of  the 
country,  from  the  union  of  the  strength  of  France  and  Spain  in  the 
person  of  so  able  and  ambitious  a  monarch  as  Louis  XIV.,  rendered  it 
a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  Tory  majority  in  the  cabinet  to  go  into 
measures  for  the  defence  of  Europe,  yet  they  were  inclined  to  do  so  in 
the  most  economical  manner,  and  on  the  smallest  possible  scale,  a  policy 
which  would  have  proved  altogether  fatal  to  the  common  cause,  and 
rendered  the  war  productive  only  of  expense,  defeat,  and  disaster. 
Marlborough,  who  clearly  discerned  that  England  was  the  soul  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  and  that,  unless  she  came  forward  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  her  strength  and  renown,  all  their  efforu  would  prove  ineffectualt 
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exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  after  his  return  from  the  Hague,  to 
combat  these  ruinous  views.  He  represented  that  to  desert  the  alliance 
concluded  by  the  late  king  would  be  to  dishonour  the  nation ;  that 
nothing  but  the  whole  power  of  England,  joined  to  that  of  the  allied 
states  on  the  Continent,  could  promise  it  a  successful  issue ;  and  that 
the  slightest  appearance  of  vacillation  in  executing  the  engagements  he 
had  recently  come  under  with  the  States  of  Holland,  would  alienate  the 
powers  with  whom  we  were  united,  and  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Grand  Alliance.  These  arguments,  recommended  alike  by  their  in- 
trinsic weight,  the  eloquence  and  address  of  Marlborough,  and  his 
known  influence  with  the  queen,  proved  successful.  A  majority  of  the 
cabinet  came  over  to  his  views ;  war  was  proclaimed  against  France,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  at  London,  the  Hague,  and  Vienna ;  and  the  British 
cabinet  took  the  most  energetic  steps  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour,  and 
execute  its  engagements  with  exemplary  fidelity." — Vol.  i.  pp.  84 — 86. 

Another  difficulty  and  dispute  arose  regarding  the  choice  of  a 
commander-in-chief.  The  King  of  Prussia,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  Duke  of  Zell,  were  all  equally 
desirous  of  obtaining  this  important  post ;  and,  to  add  to  confusion 
of  interests  and  inclinations,  the  Queen  of  England  peremptorily 
required  that  the  office  in  question  should  be  conferred  upon  her 
husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  The  States-general,  how- 
ever— partly  from  a  just  estimate  of  Marlborough's  abilities, 
partly  from  an  apprehension  that  the  Prince-Consort  would  resist 
the  control  of  the  field-deputies  whom  they  always  sent  to  head- 
quarters to  control  the  commander-in-chief — made  a  determinate 
and  successful  stand  for  the  destined  deliverer  of  Euro[>e. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  contest  between  the  two  conflict- 
ing parties,  on  the  side  of  Louis  were  France,  which,  with  its 
population  of  20,000,000,  could  maintain  200,000  in  arms ;  and 
Spain,  with  its  possessions  in  Flanders ;  and  Italy,  besides  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  containing  at  least  30,000,000: 
there  were  also  the  Spanish  colonies  beyond  sea  bringing  in  a 
revenue  of  5,000,000/.  Bavaria  formed  a  valuable  ally  to  France. 
Its  geographical  position  rendered  it  an  important  outwork  against 
the  confederates;  whilst  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  Austria,  and  their  firm  adhesion  to  the 
French  interest,  gave  it  an  additional  value. 

The  allies  possessed  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
the  lesser  states  of  Germany,  Holland,  Austria,  and  England, 
with  slight  succour  from  Prussia  and  Denmark.  The  forces  on 
either  side  were  nearly  equal,  but  the  French  monarch  possessed 
an  immense  advantage  m  the  unity  and  secrecy  of  undivided 
councils,  and  in  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  troops  com- 
manded by  his  various  generals. 

c  2 
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We  may  not  pause  to  describe  the  successful  campaign  of  1702, 
the  siege  and  fall  of  Kaiserwerth,  Venloo,  and  Liege,  nor  enlarge 
on  the  moral  results  of  these  achievements  so  ably  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Alison.  Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  the  campaign  of  1703,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  mischievous  interference  of  the  Dutch 
deputies  twice  prevented  Marlborough  from  gaining  a  decisive 
and  important  victory  over  the  enemy. 

"But  while  a  certain  degree  of  success  had  attended  the  operations 
of  the  allies  in  Flanders,  where  the  English  contingent  acted  and  Marl- 
borough had  the  command,  affairs  had  assumed  a  very  different  aspect 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  the  principal  efforts  of  Louis  had  been 
made.*'— Vol.  i.  p.  138. 

And  the  year  1704  opened  with  gloomy  prospects: — 

'*  The  state  of  affairs  in  Germany  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 
The  accession  of  Portugal  and  Savoy  to  the  alliance  had  suspended,  not 
averted,  the  peril.  The  advantages  of  the  last  campaign  had  not  only 
made  the  French  masters  of  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  but  it  had  opened 
to  them  a  passage  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  By  the  acquisition  of 
Landau  and  New  Brisach,  they  had  secured  the  means  of  passing  the 
former ;  by  the  alliance  with  Bavaria  they  became  masters  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  in  the  latter.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the  Austrian  frontier :  he  had  in 
his  hands  Ulm,  with  a  strong  garrison,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  and  he  had 
recently  taken  Passau  and  Lintz,  the  keys  of  Upper  Austria.  The 
French  armies  only  required  to  force  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest, 
occupied  by  some  thousands  of  undisciplined  peasants,  to  reach  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ulm,  where  he  was  at  the  head  of  45,000  men,  whom  recent 
victory  had  rendered  doubly  formidable.  Louis  XIV.  had  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  auspicious  state  of  affairs ;  and  his  gene- 
rals were  prepared,  in  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  to  act  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  Besides  the  army  in  the  Netherlands  opposed  to  Marl- 
borough, Marshal  Tallard,  with  45,000  men,  was  posted  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  advanced  body,  of  equal  amount, 
resting  on  the  Bavarian  fortresses,  and  pour  with  their  united  force 
90,000  strong  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  where  the  Imperiahsts 
had  neither  fortresses  nor  any  adequate  force  in  the  field  to  oppose  them. 
For  so  entirely  was  the  strength  of  Austria  prostrated  by  the  expenses 
of  the  contest,  and  the  formidable  nature  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection 
— which  had  acquired  such  strength  that  its  leader.  Prince  Ragotski, 
was  levying  contributions  to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna,  and  had  driven 
his  opponent,  Schliek,  back  to  Presburg — that  they  could  not  collect 
20,000  men  to  cover  the  western  frontier  of  the  Hereditary  States,  or 
save  the  monarchy  from  ruin. 

"  The  measures  of  Marlborough,  who  had  concerted  the  whole  plan 
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of  the  campaign  with  Eugene,  were  calculated  to  meet  these  most  ap- 
palling dangers.  He  had  influence  enough  with  the  British  cabinet  to 
obtain  an  addition  of  10,000  men  to  the  English  contingent,  which 
raised  the  British  native  troops  in  the  Low  Countries  to  30,000  men, 
and  the  force  under  his  immediate  command  to  50,000.  He  communi- 
cated the  same  impulse  to  the  confederates,  having  persuaded  the  Dutch 
to  take  4000  Wirtemberg  troops  into  their  pay,  and  grant  a  subsidy  of 
200,000  crowns  to  the  Elector  of  Baden  and  the  circle  of  Swabia,  to 
enable  their  forces  to  take  the  field.  More  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  the  States  to  consent  to  the  proposed  measures  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Germany,  as  they  involved  a  temporary  abandonment  of  their 
own  frontier  ;  but  at  length  his  great  influence  and  engaging  manners, 
joined  to  the  evident  peril  of  the  empire,  procured  a  tardy  acquiescence 
in  all  his  proposals.  It  was  agreed  that  the  English  general  was  to  ad- 
vance vigorously  against  Villeroi  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  force  him 
either  to  accept  battle  or  retire  to  the  Moselle  or  the  Rhine.  In  either 
case,  as  success  was  not  doubted,  he  was  to  cross  over  into  Germany 
by  the  Electorate  of  Cologne,  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  Bavaria, 
and  either  form  a  junction  with  Prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  the 
Imperial  army  in  that  quarter,  or,  by  threatening  the  communications 
of  the  French  army  in  Swabia,  compel  it  to  fall  back  to  the  Rhine.  The 
great  object  was  to  save  Vienna,  and  prevent  the  advance  of  the  French 
into  Hungary,  where  a  few  of  their  regiments  might  fan  the  insurrec- 
tion, already  so  formidable,  into  an  inextinguishable  flame.  This  plan, 
by  weakening  the  allies  in  the  Low  Countries,  might  expose  them,  and 
especially  the  Dutch,  to  disadvantage  in  that  quarter ;  but  that  was  of 
little  consequence.  The  vital  point  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube : 
it  was  there  that  the  decisive  blows  were  to  be  struck.  Marlborough, 
in  resisting  the  French  invasion,  proceeded  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  showed  the  same  decision  of  mind,  as  Napoleon  in  1796, 
when  he  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua  to  meet  the  Austrian  armies  under 
Wurmser  descending  from  the  Tyrol;  or  Suwarroff"  in  1799,  when  he 
raised  that  of  Turin  to  march  against  Macdonald,  advancing  from 
Southern  Italy  towards  the  fatal  field  of  the  Trebbia.  In  all  these 
measures  he  received  the  cordial  support  of  his  illustrious  colleague. 
Prince  Eugene,  who  was  so  far  from  envying  his  rival,  or  joining  the 
clamour  raised  against  him  for  the  unsatisfactory  issue  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, that  he  said,  when  the  subject  was  mentioned,  '  I  suspect,  if 
Alexander  the  Great  had  been  obliged  to  await  the  approbation  of  the 
Dutch  deputies  before  he  executed  his  projects,  his  conquests  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  rapid  as  they  were.*" — Vol.  i.  pp.  144 — 147. 

Again  we  must  hurry  forward,  nor  do  more  than  allude  to 
Marlborough^s  cross  march  into  Germany,  his  first  interview  with 
Eugene,  his  successful  attack  on  the  Schellenberg,  and  the  vari- 
ous marches  and  counter-marches,  difficulties  and  dangers,  ar- 
rangements and  achievements,  which  preceded  and  ushered  in  the 
day  on  which  the  English  hero  was  to  win  the  first  of  those  four 
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mighty  battles  which  have  made  his  name  the  pride  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  terror  of  his  country'*s  foes. 

**  By  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  which  had  altogether  outstripped  the 
slower  movements  of  Marshal  Villerol,  who  was  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Moselle,  Marlborough  had  defeated  one  important  part  of 
the  combinations  of  the  French  king.  But  if  Venddme,  with  the  Italian 
army,  bad  succeeded  in  penetrating  through  the  Tyrol,  and  joining  the 
French  and  Bavarian  armies  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  their  united 
forces  would  have  greatly  preponderated  over  those  of  Marlborough  and 

Eugene On  this  occasion,  however,  as  subsequently  in  the 

wars  of  1805  and  1809,  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  the  Tyrolese  proved 
the  salvation  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  These  sturdy  mountaineers 
flew  to  arms ;  every  defile  was  disputed — every  castle  required  a  sepa- 
rate siege Thus  Marshal  Tallard  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 

were  left  to  make  head  alone  against  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough."— Vol.  i.  pp.  158,  159. 

The  numbers,  however,  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  still 
superior  to  those  of  the  allies;  as  the  former  had  sixty-five  thousand 
men,  of  whom  forty-five  thousand  were  French  troops,  the  very  best 
which  the  monarchy  could  produce,  besides  ninety  guns  ;  whereas 
the  latter  had  about  fifty-six  thousand  men,  and  only  fifty-one 
guns.  A  further  advantage  on  the  French  side  was,  that  four- 
fifths  of  their  army  were  national  troops,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, animated  by  the  same  feelings,  and  accustomed  to  serve 
together;  whereas  the  troops  under  Marlborough^s  command 
were  a  motley  assemblage  of  English^  Prussians,  Danes,  Wirtem- 
burghers,  Dutch,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians.  The  allied  army  was 
divided  into  two  €0fy}8  di'amiSe ;  the  first,  commanded  by  Marl- 
borough in  person,  which  was  destined  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
contest,  and  carry  the  enemy's  position  in  front,  being  by  far  the 
strongest ;  the  second,  commanded  by  Eugene,  consisting  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  and  being  far  smaller  in  numbers,  was  intended  for  a 
subordinate  attack,  to  distract  the  enemy'^s  attention  from  the 
principal  onset. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  as  Mr.  Alison  does,  not  only  here 
but  in  many  other  places,  the  noble  absence  of  jealousy  or  rivalry 
which  characterized  the  intercourse,  and  cemented  the  friendship 
of  these  two  great  men.     In  fact,  they  were  both  of  them  too 

ffreat,  as  w^ell  as  too  generous,  to  be  jealous  of  each  other.  The 
oftiest  genius  alone  feels  secure  in  its  own  high  eminence ;  alone 
can  fully  perceive — alone  dare  fully  acknowledge,  the  lofty  genius 
of  another.  So  is  it  with  wit ;  so  is  it  with  beauty ;  so  is  it  with 
every  other  human  endowment.  And  no  higher  proof  has  either 
left  behind  of  their  exceeding  greatness,  than  this  their  truly 
noble  frkndship.     But  let  us  return  to  Mr,  Alison,  and    ^       " 
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the  battle  in  his  own  graphic  language.  By  so  doing,  we  shall, 
indeed,  debar  ourselves  from  that  full  analysis  which  we  had  hoped 
to  give  to  these  volumes :  yet  we  feel  that  it  is  du^  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  our  readers,  to  allow  him  to  speak  at  full  length  on 
the  subject  which  is,  of  all  others,  nearest  and  dearest  to  his 
heart, — the  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  maitial  prowess  of  her 
children. 

"  The  French  position  was  in  places  strong,  and  their  disposition  for 
resistance  in  each  point  where  they  were  threatened  by  attack  from  the 
allied  forces,  judicious  ;  but  there  was  a  fatal  defect  in  the  general  con- 
ception of  their  plan.  Marshal  Tallard  was  upon  the  right,  resting  on 
the  Danube,  which  secured  him  from  being  turned  in  that  quarter, 
having  the  village  of  Blenheim  in  his  front,  which  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned by  twenty-six  battalions,  and  twelve  squadrons,  all  native 
French  troops ;  and  Marsin's  flank  on  the  left  was  secured  by  a  range 
of  rugged  steeps,  impassable  for  guns  or  cavalry,  and  which  therefore 
rendered  any  serious  attack  impossible  in  that  quarter.  In  the  centre 
was  the  village  of  Oberglau,  which  was  occupied  by  fourteen  battalions, 
among  whom  were  three  Irish  corps  of  celebrated  veterans.  The 
rivulets  which  run  along  their  whole  front,  and  the  marshy  ground, 
traversed  only  by  a  few  roads,  all  of  which  were  strongly  occupied, 
Tendered  an  attack  in  front  dangerous  to  the  assailants,  and  certain  to 
be  extremely  fatal  to  them.  But  the  weakness  lay  in  the  connecting 
line  between  the  villages,  which  was  kept  up  only  by  horse.  The 
communication  between  Blenheim  and  Oberglau  was  formed  of  a  screen 
consisting  of  eighty  squadrons,  in  two  lines,  having  two  brigades  of 
foot,  consisting  of  seven  battalions,  in  its  centre ;  and  it  might  have 
been  foreseen  that,  if  the  enemy  got  through  the  marshes  they  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  their  ground.  The  left  opposite  Prince  Eugene, 
was  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Marsin,  and  consisted  of  thirty-eight 
battalions  of  infantry  and  fifty-five  squadrons,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  Bavarians  and  Marshal  Marsin's  men,  posted  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Lutzingen.  Thus  the  French  consisted  of  eighty-four  batta- 
lions and  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  squadrons,  with  ninety  guns  ;  and 
they  mustered  sixty  thousand  combatants, — about  five  thousand  more 
than  the  allies,  and  with  a  great  superiority  of  artillery.  They  were 
posted  in  a  line,  strongly  supported  at  each  extremity,  but  weak  in  the 
centre,  and  with  the  wings  where  the  great  body  of  infantry  was  placed, 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  if  the  centre  was  broken  through, 
each  ran  the  risk  of  being  enveloped  by  the  enemy,  without  the  other 
being  able  to  render  any  assistance.  This  danger  as  to  the  troops  in 
Blenheim,  the  flower  of  their  army,  was  much  augmented  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  if  their  centre  was  forced  when  it  was  formed  of  cavalry 
only,  and  the  victors  turned  sharp  round  upon  Blenheim,  the  horse 
would  be  driven  headlong  into  the  Danube,  and  the  foot  in  that  village 
would  run  the  hasard  of  being  surrounded  or  pushed  into  the  river, 
which  was  not  fordable  even  for  horse  at  any  part.  •  .  .  Yet  the  position 
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was  strong  in  itself.  .  .  •  •  Both  the  villages  at  the  extremity  of  their 
line  had  been  strengthened,  not  only  with  entrenchments  hastily  thrown 
up  round  them,  thickly  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  but  with  barri- 
cades erected  at  all  their  principal  entrances,  formed  of  overturned  carts, 

and  all  the  furniture  of  the  hobses The  army  stood  upon  a  hill 

or  gentle  eminence,  the  guns  from  which  commanded  the  whole  plain 
by  which  alone  it  could  be  approached.  This  plain  was  low,  and  inter- 
sected by  a  rivulet,  which  flows  down  by  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
Danube,  and  near  Oberglau  unites  with  two  other  rivulets,  whose  united 
streams  flow  down  past  Blenheim  into  that  river.  These  rivulets  had 
bridges  over  them  at  the  points  where  they  flowed  through  the  villages ; 
but  they  were  difficult  of  passage  at  other  points  for  cavalry  and 
artillery ;  and  with  the  ditches  cut  in  the  swampy  meadows  through 
which  they  flowed,  proved  no  small  impediment  to  the  advance  of  the 
allied  army."— Vol.  i.  pp.  162—165. 

Such  was  the  position  occupied  by  the  gallant  and  highly 
disciplined  army  with  which  the  French  monarch  had  determined 
to  assail  Austria  in  her  stronghold  ;  to  give  law  to  the  Empire  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna ;  and,  by  the  utter  humiliation  of  his  great 
rival,  to  dissolve  the  Grand  Alliance,  lay  the  whole  of  continental 
Europe  at  his  feet,  and  place  once  more  a  vassal  king  on  that 
island  throne  which  now  stood  foremost  to  bear  the  brunt  of  bis 
assault,  and  reply  to  his  threatened  invasion  by  assailing  him  on 
his  own  element. 

Fearful  was  the  stake  at  issue :  the  importance  of  the  result  of 
that  day  was  known  and  felt  on  both  sides.  The  French  generals, 
however,  felt  certain  of  victor}',  whilst  the  allies  were  far  from 
sanguine,  and  many  of  the  officers  urged  Marlborough  to  desist. 
That  great  man,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunted  or  damped ; 
victory  was  necessary  to  his  country, — ^necessary  to  that  OTeat 
cause  of  European  freedom  which  he  championed  and  personified. 
Delay  was  dangerous ;  for  succours  might  soon  arrive  and  increase 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  or  successes  might  attend 
the  French  arms  in  other  quarters,  and  damage  the  cause  or 
diminish  the  courage  of  the  allies. 

We  proceed  in  Mr.  Alisotfs  words : — 

"The  Dake  of  Marlborough,  before  the  action  began,  visited  in 
person  each  important  battery,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  range  of  the 
guns.  The  troops  under  his  command  were  drawn  up  in  four  lines, 
the  infantry  being  in  front,  and  the  cavalry  behind,  in  each  line.  This 
arrangement  was  adopted  in  order  that  the  foot  soldiers,  who  would  get 
easiest  through  the  streams,  might  form  on  the  other  side,  and  cover  Uie 
formation  of  the  horse,  who  might  be  more  impeded.  The  fire  of 
cannon  soon  became  very  animated  on  both  sides,  and  the  infantry 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  rivulets  with  that  cheerful  air  and  confident 
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step  which  is  so  often  the  forerunner  of  success.  On  Prince  Eugene's 
side,  however,  the  impediments  proved  serious  :  the  beds  of  the  rivulets 
were  so  broad  that  they  required  to  be  filled  up«with  fascines  before 
they  could  be  passed  by  the  guns ;  and  when  they  did  get  across, 
though  they  replied,  it  was  without  mtich  effect ;  while  the  French 
cannon  thundered  from  the  heights,  which  commanded  the  whole  field. 
Two  thousand  men  were  struck  down  in  all  by  the  French  cannon  .  .  • 
before  the  allies  got  over  the  marshes.  At  half-past  twelve,  neverthe- 
less, these  difficulties  were,  by  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  his  wing,  overcome,  and  he  sent  word  to  Marlborough  that 
he  was  ready." — Vol.  i.  pp.  165,  166. 

And  how  bad  this  breathing  time  been  occupied  by  the  English 
warrior  ? — 

'^During  this  interval  divine  service  had  been  performed  at  the  head 
of  every  regiment  and  squadron  in  the  allied  army ;  Marlborough  himself 
had  received  the  sacrament  mlh  great  solemnity  at  midnight  on  the  pre^ 
ceding  day.  So  impressed  was  that  great  man  with  religious  feelings 
at  that  momentous  crisis,  that  after  the  battle  was  over  he  said,  he 
had  prayed  to  God  more  frequently,  during  its  continuance,  than  all 
the  chaplains  of  both  armies  put  together  which  served  under  his 
orders." — Vol.  i.  p.  166. 

It  is  a  solemn,  a  strange,  an  awful  picture,  which  these  few 
words  suggest.  That  midnight  communion  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
— on  the  brink  of  the  grave,— on  the  threshold  of  eternity;  that 
dauntless  hero  at  the  dead  of  night  amid  the  sleeping  host,  many 
of  whom  would  sleep  a  deeper  sleep  on  the  morrow,  receiving  in 
humble  faith  and  fervent  love  the  sacred  symbols  of  His  passion, 
for  the  sake  of  Whose  Church  and  Grospel  he  had  broken  every 
tie  of  early  youth,  and  with  the  armies  of  Whose  deadliest  foe 
and  cruellest  persecutor  he  was  about  to  engage. 

Then,  too,  that  multitudinous  host,  ere  rushing  to  the  deadly 
conflict,  listening  with  subdued  mien,  in  stillness  and  in  silence, 
to  the  solemn  prayer  slowly,  mournfully  ascending  from  earth  to 
heaven  !  May  we  not  justly  entertain  the  hope  that  such  a 
service  at  such  a  time  would  reach  the  hearts  of  some  with  whom 
the  Spirit  had  hitherto  vainly  striven  ? 

And  then  that  deep  consciousness  of  the  omniscience,  the 
omnipresence,  the  omnipotence  of  Him  who  is  the  Disposer  of  all 
things,  which  pervaded  the  breast  of  the  great  commander  as  in 
the  midst  of  the  boldest  fight  he  raised  the  constant  prayer  to  the 
Lord^  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  and 
fully  realized  the  truth  of  that  text — "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war ; 
the  Lord  is  His  name.^^ 
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"  He  was  seated  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  his  staff,  eating  a 
slender  meal,  when  Eugene's  aide-de-camp  arrived.  '  Now,  gentlemen* 
to  your  posts ! '  said  be,  with  the  cheerful  voice  which  betokened  the 
confidence  of  victory,  as  be  mounted  his  horse  ;  and  his  aides-de-camp 
galloped  off  in  every  directidA  to  warn  the  troops  to  be  ready.  In- 
stantly the  soldiers  every  where  stood  to  their  arms,  and  the  signal  was 
given  to  advance.  As  Marlborough  rode  along  tbe  line,  a  cannon-ball 
struck  the  ground  near  him,  and  covered  him  with  earth.  All  around 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  beloved  chief;  but  he  calmly  continued 
his  survey  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  rivulets  and  marshy 
ground  in  front  of  Blenheim  and  Unteylau  were  passed  by  the  first  line 
without  much  difficulty,  though  the  men  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire 
of  artillery  from  the  French  batteries ;  and,  the  firm  ground  on  the 
slope  being  reached,  they  advanced  in  the  finest  order  to  the  attack,  the 
cavalry  in  front  having  now  defiled  to  a  side,  so  as  to  let  the  English 
infantry  take  the  lead. 

*'  The  French  did  not  expect,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  unpre- 
pared for  an  attack,  when  the  heads  of  the  allied  columns  were  seen 
advancing  against  them.  Their  generals  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  the 
enemy  were  about  to  retire  to  Nordlingen,  and,  as  the  morning  was 
hazy,  the  skirmishers  of  Eugene  were  close  upon  them  before  they 
were  perceived.  Alarm-guns  were  then  immediately  fired,  officers  gal- 
loped off  in  every  direction,  and  Tallard  and  Marsin,  hastily  mounting 
their  horses,  did  their  utmost  to  put  their  troops  in  proper  order.  But 
no  plan  of  defence  had  been  previously  arranged  ;  and  the  troops  were 
hastily  thrown  into  the  nearest  villages,  or  such  as  seemed  destined  to 
be  first  the  object  of  attack.  Seven-and-twenty  battalions  in  all  were 
crowded  into  Blenheim,  against  which  the  English  column  of  grenadiers 
were  seen  to  be  steadily  advancing.  Thirty  battalions  were  posted  In 
and  about  Oberglau ;  and  Lutzingen  was  also  strongly  occupied,  while 
eighteen  French  and  Bavarian  battalions  were  drawn  up  in  an  oblique 
line  in  the  woods  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  cavalry. 
The  guns  were  judiciously  posted  along  the  front  of  the  line,  in  situa- 
tions the  best  calculated  to  impede  tbe  enemy's  advance ;  and,  as  they 
were  greatly  superior  to  the  artillery  of  the  allies,  they  played  upon 
their  advancing  lines  with  very  great  effect.** — Vol.  i.  pp.  165 — 167. 

We  wish  that  we  could  transfer  the  whole  account  of  the  battle 
to  our  pages.  Its  martial  spirit,  its  graphic  power,  its  lucid  nar- 
ration, are  beyond  all  praise.  Suffice  it  however  briefly  to  say, 
that  the  attack  gallantly  made  against  the  village  of  Blenheim 
was  repulsed  in  the  first  instance  with  severe  loss ;  that  the  Eng- 
lish general  resolved  thereupon  to  bring  his  whole  cavalry  across 
the  Nebel,  and  make  a  general  attack  upon  the  weak  part  of  tbe 
enemy^s  line  between  Blenheim  and  Oberglau.  Marshal  Tallard, 
with  inconceivable  infatuation,  allowed  the  whole  first  line  to  be 
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got  over  the  Nebel  before  he  gave  orders  to  his  cavalry  to  charge 
them,  thus  losing  the  iminense  advantage  which  he  possessed  m 
the  great  difficulties  attending  its  passage. 

"  As  it  was,  a  considerable  number  of  the  allied  horse  were  driven 
in  disorder  across  the  Nebel.  By  constantly  bringing  fresh  troops  across, 
however,  and  judiciously  mingling  some  foot  regiments  with  his  horse, 
Marlborough  gradually  gained  ground  ;  and  at  length  his  whole  horse, 
between  Blenheim  and  Oberglau,  were  got  across,  and  formed  in  two 
lines  on  the  opposite  side.  But  meanwhile  a  serious  disaster  had 
occurred  on  the  British  right,  where  Prince  Holstein,  with  his  Han* 
overians,  was  directing  the  attack  on  Oberglau  .  •  .  The  Prince's  men 
were  utterly  routed,  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  centre  of  the 
allies  entirely  broken  through  ...  But  Marlborough  was  at  hand  to 
repair  the  disaster,  and  he  not  only  did  so,  but  converted  it  into  an 
advantage  to  his  own  side,  which  proved  decisive  .  .  •  By  this  well- 
timed  vigour  affairs  were  re-established  in  the  centre,  and  the  communi- 
cation with  Prince  Eugene  was  completely  recovered."  He  then 
'*  returned  to  his  cavalry  between  Oberglau  and  Blenheim,  and  found 
it  all  firmly  established  on  solid  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  NebeU 
Meanwhile  Eugene  had  been  actively  engaged  on  the  extreme  right, 
where  he  too  had  crossed  the  Nebel  .  .  •  The  admirable  steadiness  of  the 
Prussians,  who  on  this  occasion  gave  tokens  of  what  they  were  to 
become  under  the  great  Frederick,  prevented  a  total  defeat  in  that 
quarter.  Immovable  they  stood  their  ground  amidst  the  thundering 
charges  of  horse,  the  front  rank  kneeling,  and  the  rear  maintaining  a 
ceaseless  rolling  fire,  till  at  length  the  enemy,  wearied  with  fruitless 
efforts,  drew  off,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  their  wounded  and 
dying."— Vol.  i.  pp.  171—174. 

And  now  the  decisive  moment  arrived  when  Marlborough, 
having  gained  a  firm  footing  with  both  his  cavalry  and  infantry 
beyond  the  Nebel,  commenced  a  general  attack  between  Blenheim 
and  Oberglau. 

"  Indescribably  grand  was  the  spectacle  which  ensued.  In  compact 
order  and  the  finest  array  the  allied,  mustering  eight  thousand  sabres, 
moved  up  the  gentle  slope  in  two  lines ;  at  first  slowly,  as  on  a  field- 
day,  but  gradually  more  quickly,  as  they  drew  nearer,  and  the  fire  of 
the  artillery  became  more  violent.  The  French  horse,  ten  thousand 
strong,  fttood  their  ground  at  first  firmly :  the  choicest  and  bravest  of 
their  chivalry  was  there :  the  banderoles  of  almost  all  the  nobles  of 
France  floated  over  their  squadrons.  So  hot  was  the  fire  of  musquetry 
and  cannon  when  the  assailants  drew  near  that  their  advance  was 
checked  :  they  retired  sixty  paces,  and  the  battle  was  kept  up  for  a  few 
minutes  only  by  a  fire  of  artillery.  Gradually,  however,  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  slackened  ;  and  Marlborough,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause,  led 
his  cavalry  again  to  the  charge.  With  irresistible  vehemence  the  line 
dashed  forward  at  full  speed,  and  soon  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  passed* 
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The  French  horsemen  discharged  their  carbines  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance with  little  effect,  and  immediately  wheeled  about  and  fled.  The 
battle  was  gained :  the  allied  horse  rapidly  inundated  the  open  space 
between  the  two  villages ;  the  nine  battalions  in  the  middle  were  sur- 
rounded, cut  to  pieces,  or  taken.  They  made  a  noble  resistance,  and 
the  men  were  found  lying  on  their  backs  in  their  ranks  as  they  had  stood 
in  the  field. 

<*  The  consequences  of  this  great  disaster  on  the  right  were  speedily 
felt  along  the  whole  French  line.  Marsin's  cavalry,  now  entirely  un- 
covered on  their  flanks,  rapidly  fell  back  to  avoid  being  turned,  and 
rendered  the  position  of  the  infantry  in  front  of  Eugene  no  longer 
tenable.  That  skilful  general,  perceiving  the  rout  of  the  enemy  on  his 
left,  and  correctly  judging  that  they  could  no  longer  maintain  their 
ground,  prepared  his  troops  for  a  fourth  charge,  and  soon  issued  forth 
at  their  bead.  The  impulse  of  victory  wa^  now  communicated  to  the 
whole  line.  After  an  arduous  struggle  in  the  plain,  the  enemy  fell  back 
at  all  points  towards  Oberglau  and  Lutzingen.  Soon  the  flames,  which 
burst  forth  from  their  buildings,  announced  that  they  were  to  be  eva- 
cuated. At  this  sight,  loud  cheers  arose  from  the  whole  right,  and  the 
Danes  and  Prussians  rushed  forward  with  irresistible  vigour  against  the 
burning  villages.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  Lutzingen  was  carried, 
and  the  Bavarians  were  driven  to  a  fresh  position  in  rear,  behind  the 
streamlet  of  the  same  name.  They  still  preserved  their  ranks,  however, 
and  faced  about  flercely  on  their  pursuers ;  but  Marsin,  having  lost  the 
pivot  of  his  left,  and  seeing  his  flank  entirely  uncovered  by  Marl- 
borough's advance,  and  the  centre  driven  back  in  disorder,  gave  orders 
for  the  general  retreat  of  his  wing. 

*'  Meanwhile  Tallard,  whose  personal  intrepidity  was  as  conspicuous 
as  his  foresight  was  defective,  was  bravely  exerting  himself,  but  in  vain, 
to  arrest  the  disorder  in  the  right  and  centre.  He  drew  up  the  remains 
of  his  cavalry  in  battle  array,  behind  the  tents  of  his  camp,  in  a  single 
line  stretching  towards  Blenheim,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  extricate  the 
infantry  posted  in  that  village,  which  were  now  well  nigh  cut  off.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  pressing  requests  to  Marsin  for  assistance.  But 
ere  succour  could  arrive,  or  time  had  even  been  gained  for  the  delivery 
of  his  messages,  the  hand  of  fate  was  upon  him.  Marlborough,  observ- 
ing that  the  line  was  unsupported  in  rear,  and  uncovered  on  its  right, 
gave  orders  for  a  general  charge  of  all  his  cavalry.  When  the  trumpet 
sounded,  eight  thousand  horsemen,  flushed  with  victory,  bore  down  in 
two  lines^  with  irresistible  force,  on  the  now  dispirited  and  attenuated 
line  of  the  enemy.  The  immense  body  of  the  French  force,  who  were 
discouraged  by  having  no  support  in  rear,  broke  without  awaiting  the 
shock  ;  and  the  allied  cavalry  rapidly  piercing  their  centre,  they  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  fled  in  wild  disorder  towards  the 
Danube,  and  the  other  towards  Hochstedt ;  Marlborough  in  person  fol- 
lowed the  first  with  fifty  squadrons,  while  Hompesch  with  thirty  pressed 
upon  the  second.  Both  pursuits  proved  entirely  successful.  Marl- 
borough drove  the  broken  mass  before  him  headlong  to  tlie  Danube, 
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where  great  numbers  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross,  and  the 
remainder  were  made  prisoners  on  the  brink.  Marshal  Tallard  himself, 
with  a  small  body  of  horse,  which  still  kept  their  ranks,  threw  himself 
into  the  village  of  Sonderheim,  on  the  margin  of  the  river ;  but,  being 
speedily  surrounded  by  the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  delivered  his  sword  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse* 
Hompesch,  at  the  same  time,  vigorously  pressed  on  the  broken  fugitives 
who  had  fled  towards  Hochstedt,  and  on  the  way  surrounded  three  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  who  were  striving  to  escape,  and  made  them  pri- 
soners. Upon  seeing  this,  the  cavalry  entirely  broke  their  ranks,  and 
fled  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them  towards  Morselingen, 
without  attempting  any  further  resistance. 

"When  Tallard  was  taken,  Marlborougfi  immediately  sent  his  own  car- 
riage to  accommodate  him,  and  dispatched  a  pencil  note,  written  on  the 
parapet  of  a  bridge,  to  the  Duchess,  to  say  the  battle  was  gained."— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  174—178. 

The  battle  was  gained!  But  the  conqueror  did  not  relax  in  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  advantages  and  secure  the  fruits  of 
victory.  He  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  falling  back,  closely  followed  by  Eugene'^s 
horse,  in  the  direction  of  Morselingen.  He  was  about  to  attack 
them  in  person,  when  the  charge  was  countermanded,  under  a 
mistaken  impression,  arising  from  the  smoke  and  darkness,  that 
they  were  £ugene''s  men  ;  and  they  thus  escaped  without  serious 
loss.  The  fate  of  the  troops,  however,  stationed  in  Blenheim 
was  very  different ;  surrounded  and  assailed  on  all  sides,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  capitu- 
lation, they  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

'*  In  this  battle,  Marlborough's  wing  lost  5000  men,  and  Eugene's 
6000— in  all  11,000.  The  French  lost  13,000  private  men  made 
prisoners,  and  1200  officers,  almost  all  taken  by  Marlborough's  wing, 
besides  thirty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-five  standards,  and  ninety 
colours :  Eugene  took  thirty  pieces  more.  The  killed  alone  were  no 
less  than  12,000  ;  and  this  is  admitted  by  the  French  historians  them- 
selves. The  total  loss  of  the  French  and  Bavarians,  including  those 
who  deserted  during  their  calamitous  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest, 
was  not  less  than  40,000  men — a  number  greater  than  any  which 
France  sustained  till  the  still  more  disastrous  day  of  Waterloo." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181. 

The  results  of  this  brilliant  victory  were  vast  and  momentous. 
Bavaria  crushed,  Austria  saved,  Germany  delivered,  bore  ample 
witness  to  the  victor'^s  prowess.  The  dazzling  and  terrible  prestige 
of  the  Grand  Monarque  was  gone — destroyed  for  ever ;  his 
bravest  generals,  his  finest  troops,  had  been  checked,  routed, 
annihilated  in  the  midst  of  their  career  of  universal  conquest ; 
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and  the  remnants  of  the  host  which  had  threatened  Vienna  were 
driven  in  terror  and  confusion  to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Rhine. 

'*  Honours  and  emoluments  of  every  description  were  showered  on  the 
English  hero  for  this  glorious  success.  He  was  created  a  prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  a  tract  of  land  in  Germany,  at  M indelsheim, 
erected  into  a  principality  in  his  favour.  .  .  .  His  reception  at  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Hanover  resembled  that  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  rent  the 
air ;  at  the  Hague  his  influence  was  such,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the 
real  Stadtholder.  More  substantial  rewards  awaited  him  in  his  own 
country.  The  munificence  of  the  Queen  and  the  gratitude  of  Parlia- 
ment conferred  upon  him  the  extensive  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock, 
long  a  royal  palace.  ...  By  order  of  the  Queen  not  only  was  this 
noble  estate  settled  on  the  duke  and  his  heirs,  but  the  royal  comptroller 
commenced  a  magnificent  palace  for  the  duke  on  a  scale  worthy  of  his 
services  and  England's  gratitude." — Vol.  i.  pp.  187 — 189. 

We  ought  not  to  omit,  that  Marlborough's  humanity  to  the 
wounded,  whether  friends  or  foes,  after  the  victory,  equalled  his 
skill  and  bravery  during  the  action. 

'*  Among  the  prisoners  was  a  common  soldier,  whose  gallantry  during 
the  action  had  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  English  general. 
'  Your  master,'  said  he  to  him,  '  would  be  invincible  if  be  bad  many 
soldiers  such  as  you.*  '  My  king,'  answered  the  soldier,  '  does  not 
want  soldiers  such  as  me,  but  a  general  such  as  you.'  " — Vol.  i.  p.  188. 

For  the  campaigns  of  1 705  and  1 706,  the  battle  of  Bamillies, 
and  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Alison's  pages,  where  every  siege  has  its  charm,  every  encounter 
its  interest,  every  march  and  countermarch  its  attraction.  This 
indeed  is  one  of  the  marvellous  excellencies  of  the  book,  that  the 
most  precise,  accurate,  and  technical  details  are  made  both  intel- 
ligible and  delightful  to  the  general  reader.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  remarking  on  the  tact  and  patience  which  Marlborough 
evinced  at  this  period  in  stilling  the  jealousies,  and  arousing  the 
energies  of  the  various  allied  powers ;  on  the  repeated  interference 
of  the  Dutch  deputies  to  check  him  on  the  very  eve  of  triumph ; 
on  the  humanity  and  courtesy  which  he  evinced  after  every  con- 
flict ;  and  the  wise  and  generous  policy  by  which  he  conciliated 
and  attached  the  Flemings. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  Eugene'^s  brilliant  campaign 
in  Italy,  and  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  war  in  Spain. 

Far  different  was  the  progress  of  the  allied  cause  in  the  year 
1 707  from  what  it  had  previously  been.  Great  alarm  was  caused  in 
its  commencement  by  the  appearance  in  Germany  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden ;  and  all  Marlborough''s  skill  was  required  to  prevent 
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the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  portrait  of  the  northern 
warrior  is  nobly  drawn,  and  his  interview  with  the  English  hero 
graphically  described.  After,  however,  the  Duke  had  apparently 
mastered  every  difficulty,  and  was  about  to  crush  the  French 
forces  on  their  own  frontier,  the  base  and  traitorous  selfishness  of 
the  Dutch  prevented  his  being  able  to  accomplish  any  thing.  In 
other  quarters  the  Bourbon  cause  prospered  more  decidedly. 
The  French  were  successful  on  the  Rhine,  Eugene  failed  in  an 
attack  upon  Toulon,  and  the  battle  of  Almanza  decided  the 
Spanish  war  in  favour  of  Philip  V. 

More  serious  dangers  however  threatened  the  cause  of  European 
freedom  from  the  decline  of  Marlborough  in  his  sovereign'^s  favour. 
And  we  must  occupy  a  few  lines  with  a  brief  r^um^  of  the  causes 
of  this  decline,  which  eventually  led  to  his  fall. 

Devoted  himself  to  his  queen'^s  interest,  and  his  country'^s  pros- 
perity, Marlborough  identified  himself  with  none  of  the  parties 
who  were  contending  for  place  and  power.  It  was  his  wish — a 
wish  shared  by  his  friend  Godolphin — to  govern  the  country  for 
the  country's  good,  without  the  trammels  or  the  support  of  faction. 
Whig  and  Tory  had  brought  about  the  Revolution,  were  inter- 
ested in  the  mamtenance  of  the  constitution,  in  the  independence, 
prosperity,  and  glory  of  their  common  country ;  and  this  great 
man  therefore  conceived  that  vrithout  any  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple, they  might  combine  both  to  rule  and  to  serve  the  state. 
Marlborough  was  apparently  ignorant  of  the  very  important 
truth,  that  though  men  denounce  in  theory  a  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple, what  they  recoil  from  in  practice  is  a  compromise  of  in- 
terest. It  is  possible  indeed,  that  had  Marlborough  remained  in 
England,  he  might,  by  his  influence  with  the  queen,  his  ability 
and  vigour,  his  policy  and  address,  have  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Godolphin  during  the  whole 
of  the  queen's  reign.  His  absence  on  the  Continent  however 
rendered  the  scheme  impossible.  Whilst  the  best  and  bravest  of 
Britain's  sons  was  spending  his  energies  and  risking  his  life  in 
her  service,  his  enemies  had  ample  time  to  organize  their  forces, 
arrange  their  campaigns,  and  insure  their  final  triumph — a  victory 
as  complete,  though  not  quite  as  glorious,  either  to  themselves  or 
their  country,  as  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  or  Malplaquet. 

The  conduct  of  Harley  and  St.  John  was  mean,  base, 
treacherous,  and  ungrateful  in  the  extreme.  They  systematically 
employed  every  energy  and  every  art  to  undermine  the  ministry 
with  which  they  were  acting,  and  to  alienate  the  queen  from  her 
most  faithful  and  zealous  friends. 

The  conduct  of  the  Whig  party  was  characterized  by  selfish- 
ness, rapacity,  and  tyrannous  insolence;   they  distrusted  and 
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misused  Marlborough,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  encourage 
their  monopoly;  they  incensed  the  whole  Tory  party,  and  di»- 
gustt'd  the  nation,  by  their  exclusive  appropriation  of  place,  and 
their  ravenous  appetite  for  pelf  and  power;  and  they  at  once 
outraged  the  queen^s  feelings,  by  forcing  upon  her  ministers 
justly  and  personally  obnoxious ;  whilst  they  arrayed  her  con- 
science against  their  cause,  by  presuming  to  interfere  with  her 
distribution  of  Church  patronage. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  even  more 
pernicious  to  her  husband''s  interests,  than  that  of  his  selfish 
friends  or  subtle  foes.  Besides  personally  affronting  the  queen 
by  her  violent  and  overbearing  coniJuct,  she  identified  herself  with 
the  most  outrageous  demancb  of  the  Whig  ministry,  and  thiui 
paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  her  protegee — ^her  rival,  her  sup- 
planter,  the  celebrated' Mrs.  Mashani. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  although,  from  the  details  and  documents 
now  before  the  public,  we  are  enabled  entirely  to  acquit  the  great 
commander  of  any  desire  to  prolong  the  war,  either  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  interest,  or  his  own  power,  or  his  own  renown,  the 
British  parliament  and  the  Britisn  public  were  not  in  possession 
of  those  data ;  and  to  them,  ignorant  of  the  vacillation  of  the 
Germans  and  the  baseness  of  the  Dutch,  it  naturally  appeared 
unaccountable,  that  victory  after  victory  left  the  war  still  un- 
finished, the  work  undone ;  little  dreaming,  as  how  should  they ! 
that  had  Marlborough  had  his  own  way,  he  would,  ere  the  con- 
clusion of  1 705,  have  dictated  terms  to  Louis  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles. 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  there  was  more  than  one  sec- 
tion of  the  politicians  of  that  day  who  were  inclined  to  favour, 
even  if  dot  determined  to  effect,  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
family,  not  merely  the  party  called  Jacobites^  but  others,  who 
thought  that  justice  and  expediency  were  equally  interested  in  the 
recall  of  the  Chevalier,  upon  carefully  guarded  conditions.  Such 
persons  viewed  with  regret  the  humiliation  of  France,  with  dis- 
trust the  alliance  of  Holland,  and  laboured  according  to  their 
characters,  by  fair  or  by  foul  means,  to  overthrow  him  who  ¥va8 
the  living  soul  as  well  as  the  mighty  warrior,  the  heart  and  head, 
as  well  as  the  right  hand,  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

And  the  Queen  of  England  herself  was  indignant  as  a  sove- 
reign, and  rightly  so,  at  the  invasion  of  her  prerogative ;  was 
incensed,  as  a  pnvate  individual,  at  the  personal  insults  heaped 
upon  her ;  was  aroused  as  a  Churchwoman  to  a  vivid,  and  not 
altogether  groundless  apprehension,  that  the  Church  was  in 
danger! 

Had  she  ascended  the  throne  vacated  by  her  father,  merely  to 
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BAQction  the  reality  of  an  oligarchical  republic  by  the  form  of  a 
limited  monarchy !  Had  she  shown  favour,  and  generosity,  and 
kindness,  and  confidence,  to  be  subjected  to  insult,  outrage,  and 
rapacity !  Had  she  sacrificed  every  tie,  and  every  feeling  of  her 
h^ui;  and  her  conscience,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  and  was 
that  Church  now  to  be  delivered^  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  greedy  and  arbitrary  politicians  who 
viewed  her  highest  offices  but  as  parts  of  a  state  machine,  and 
grasped  at  her  emoluments  as  they  did  at  all  other  sources  of 
wealth,  like  voracious  sharks,  or  unclean  vultures  ravening  for 
prey? 

Truly  Oood  Queen  Anne  had  reason  to  look  about  her,  to  dis- 
trust her  advisers,  and  dislike  her  position ;  nor  must  we  judge 
^  too  severely  of  her,  if,  in  ridding  herself  of  the  very  suspicious 
and  decidedly  unpleasant  mShage  which  had  grown  up  around  her, 
she  abandoned  to  his  fate  one  whom  the  force  of  circumstances 
had  identified  with  her  persecutors. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  deal  thus  at  some  length  with 
the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Marlborough,  and  then  to 
leave  the  matter,  devoting  our  remaining  space  to  brighter  and 
gladder  themes  ;  for  we  would  fain  close  our  article  in  sunshine 
rather  than  in  shadow,  and  conclude  our  notice  of  the  victor'^s 
career  with  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  the  psalms  of  thanksgiving, 
undivided  and  undisturbed  bv  the  contests  of  faction  or  the 
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clamours  of  envy. 

Already  had  the  campaign  of  1708,  which  opened  with  the 
surprise  of  Ghent  and  !Bruges  by  the  French,  witnessed  their 
total  defeat  in  another  great  pitched  battle,  that  of  Oudenarde, 
followed  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lille,  that  masterpiece  of 
French  fortification,  and  the  recovery  of  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
That  battle  is  well  worth  studying ;  that  siege  is  in  every  point 
of  view  one  of  the  most  wonderful  achievements  in  the  annals  of 
war.  But  we  may  not  pause,  however  loth  to  move  on ;  for  time, 
or  rather  space,  presses.  Proceed  we  then  to  the  year  1709, 
when 

'*  The  pride  of  the  French  monarch  was  now  so  much  reduced,  that 
he  sent  the  President  Rouill6  to  Holland,  with  public  instructions  to 
offer  terms  to  the  alli'esy  and  with  private  directions  to  do  every  thing 
possible  to  sow  dissension  among  them,  and  if  possible  to  detach  Uol« 
land  from  the  alliance." — Vol,  ii.  p.  11. 

The  conference,  however,  ended  in  nothing,  neither  party  being 
disposed  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  other. 

"  The  rigorous  terms  demanded,  however,  by  the  allied  cabinetSi 
and  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  King  of  France  in  rejecting  them,  had 
an  important  effect  upon  the  war,  and  called  for  more  vigorous  efforts 
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OB  tbe  part  of  the  confederates  than  they  had  yet  put  forth,  or  were 
even  now  disposed  to  make.  Loois  made  a  touching  appeal  to  the 
psniotic  spirit  of  his  people,  in  an  eloquent  circular,  which  he  addressed 

to  the  prelates  and  nohles  of  his  realm The  appeal  was  not 

made  in  Tstn  to  the  spirit  of  a  gallant  nohility,  and  the  patriotism  of  a 
brave  people.  It  kindled  a  flame  of  general  enthusiasm  and  loyalty. 
All  ranks  and  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  contributing  their  pro- 
perty and  personal  service  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war The 

stoppage  of  commerce,  and  shock  to  credit,  threw  numbers  out  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  starving  multitudes  crowded  to  the  frontier,  to  find  that 
solwistence  amidst  the  dangers  of  war  which  they  could  no  longer  find 

in  tbe  occupations  of  peace They  found  th^  means  •  ...  to 

pay  the  troops  and  retain  them  in  the  bonds  of  discipline.  They  regu- 
larly paid  the  soldier  his  dues — the  officer  alone  was  kept  in  arrear.  It 
was  presumed  that  he  would  act  from  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  honouTy 

and  the  expectation  was  not  disappointed 

"  Skilfully  availing  themselves  of  this  burst  of  patriotic  fervour,  the 
ministers  of  Louis  were  enabled  to  open  the  campaign  with  greater 
forces  than  they  had  ever  collected  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
principal  effort  was  made  in  Flanders,  where  the  chief  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended,  and  the  enemy's  most  powerful  army  and  greatest  general 
were  to  be  faced.  Fifty-one  battalions  and  forty-nine  squadrons  were 
drawn  from  the  Rhine  to  Flanders ;  and  this  large  reinforcement,  joined 
to  the  crowd  of  recruits  which  the  public  distress  impelled  to  his 
standard,  enabled  the  renowned  Marshal  Viilars,  who  had  received  the 
command  of  the  French,  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  112,000  men. 
With  this  imposing  force  he  took  a  position,  strong  both  by  nature  and 
art,  extending  from  Douai  to  the  Lys ;  the  right  resting  on  the  canal 
of  Douai,  the  centre  covered  by  the  village  of  La  Bassee,  the  left 
supported  by  Bethune  and  its  circumjacent  marshes.  The  whole  line 
was  strengthened  by  redoubts  and  partial  inundations,  and  traversed  in 
front  by  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  covered  by  exterior  works.  The 
banks  of  the  canal,  as  far  as  Douai,  were  lined  with  troops.  Never 
at  any  former  period  had  France  sent  such  an  army  into  the  field ; 
never  had  she  one  animated  with  so  enthusiastic  and  gallant  a  spirit. 
The  soldiers  equally  with  the  nobles,  were  aware  that  this  was  the  last 

effort  for  the  independence  of  France The  ban  and  arrihre  ban 

of  France  was  in  the  field.*' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  21 — 25. 

The  position  of  the  French  army  was  absolutely  impregnable. 
Seeing  such  to  be  the  case,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  determined 
on  laying  siege  to  Toumay ;  and  having  deceived  Viilars  by  a 
threatened  attack,  they  succee^led  in  investing  that  important 
fortress  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  whilst  half  of  its 

SEirrison  were  still  absent  in  the  French  lines.     On  the  29th  of 
uly  the  town  surrendered,  and  ibe  governor  retired  with  the 
remains  of  the  garrison,  still  4000  strong,  into  the  citadel. 
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The  garrison,  thoogh  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  Toumay,  was 
quite  adequate  to  that  of  the  citadel ;  and  the  vast  mines  with  which 
the  whole  outworks  and  glacis  were  perforated,  rendered  the  approaches 

in  the  highest  degree  perilous  and  difficult The  dangers  of  this 

species  of  service,  at  all  times  great,  were  here  immensely  aggravated 
by  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  to  make  this  subterranean  warfare  as 
formidable  as  possible.  The  miners  frequently  met,  and  fought  with 
those  of  the  enemy ;  and  sometimes  the  troops,  mistaking  friend  for 
foe,  killed  their  fellow-soldiers :  sometimes  whole  companies  entered 
the  mines  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  ready  primed  for  ex- 
plosion. They  were  often  inundated  with  water,  suffocated  with 
smoke,  or  buried  alive  in  cavities,  where  they  were  left  to  perish. 
Sometimes  numbers  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  their  limbs  scattered 

to  a  distance,  like  burning  stones  from  a  volcano The  first  to 

mount  a  breach,  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  a  homwork,  to  penetrate  into 
a  mine,  was  sure  to  perish.  First  a  hollow  rumbling  noise  was  heard, 
which  froze  the  bravest  hearts  with  horror  ;  a  violent  rush,  as  of  a  sub- 
terraneous cataract,  succeeded ;  and  immediately  the  earth  heaved,  and 
whole  companies,  and  even  battalions,  were  scattered  in  a  frightful 
explosion." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  32 — 84. 

At  length  on  the  3rd  of  September  the  citadel  surrendered, 
and  its  brave  garrison  were  allowed  to  inarch  out  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  as  a  tribute  to  the  gallantry  which  they  had 
shown  in  its  defence,  with  the  sole  condition  of  not  serving  again 
till  they  were  exchanged. 

No  sooner  was  Toumay  taken  than  the  allied  generals  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Mons,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Valen- 
ciennes, constituted  the  only  remaining  stronghold  which  lay 
between  them  and  Paris.  By  the  exercise  of  consummate  skill, 
daring  energy,  and  almost  incredible  rapidity,  the  formidable 
lines,  thirty  leagues  in  length,  upon  which  Marshal  Villars  had 
been  labouring  with  the  greatest  assiduity  during  the  two  last 
months,  were  turned,  Mons  was  passed,  and  invested  on  the 
side  of  France. 

"  Every  thing  announced  a  more  sanguinary  and  important  conflict 
between  the  renowned  commanders  and  gallant  armies  now  arrayed  on 
the  opposite  sides  than  had  yet  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of 

the  war The  allied  army  consisted  of  139  battalions  and  252 

squadrons,  with  105  guns,  mustering  93,000  combatants.  It  was 
divided  into  two  corps :  the  one,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Marlborough,  consisting  of  104  battalions  and  163  squadrons ;  the 
other,  under  that  of  Eugene,  mustered  66  battalions  and  108  squadrons. 
The  detachments  at  the  siege  of  Mons  and  at  Tourhay  reduced  the 
force  in  the  field  to  the  amount  above  stated.  Eugene  had  the  post  of 
honour  on  the  right;  Marlborough  on  the  left.  The  two  armies, 
therefore,  were  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  point  of  military  strengtbi 
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— a  slight  numerical  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  French  being  com- 
pensated by  a  superiority  of  twenty-five  guns  on  that  of  the  allies. 
Among  the  French  nobles  present  at  the  battle  were  no  less  than  twelve 
who  were  afterwards  marshals  of  France.  The  son  of  James  II .« under 
the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  combined  the  graces  of 
youth  with  the  hereditary  valour  of  his  race,  was  there ;  St.  Hilaire 
and  Folard,  whose  works  afterwards  threw  such  light  on  military  science, 
were  to  be  found  in  its  ranks.  The  Garde-du- Corps,  Mousquetaires 
Gr^s,  Grenadiers-a-Cheval,  French,  Swiss,  and  Bavarian  Guards,  as 
well  as  the  Irish  Brigade,  stood  among  the  combatants.  The  Mont« 
morencies  were  there,  and  the  De  Guiches,  the  De  Grammonts,  and 
De  Coignys.  The  reverses  of  Louis  had  called  forth  the  flower  of 
the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  last  reserves  of  the  monarchy.'* — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  39—45. 

Once  more,  however,  the  Dutch  field  deputies  checked  Marl- 
borough''8  successful  career ;  and  the  allied  army,  by  delaying  the 
attack  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Toumay,  gave 
Villars  time  to  entrench  hinoself  in  what  was  considered  an  im- 
pregnable position.  Whether  it  were  so  or  no  was  to  be  decided 
by  the  result  of  the  coming  day. 

"At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  Divine  Service  was 
performed  with  the  utmost  decorum  at  the  head  of  every  regiment,  and 
listened  to  by  the  soldiers,  after  the  example  of  their  chief,  with  the 
most  devout  attention.  The  utmost  regularity  pervaded  their  ranks 
as,  with  a  slow  but  steady  step,  the  troops  marched  from  their  bivouacs 
to  the  posts  assigned  them  in  the  field.  The  awful  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  the  momentous  interest  at  stake ;  the  uncertainty  who  might 
survive  to  the  close  of  the  day  ;  the  protracted  struggle  soon  to  be 
brought  to  a  decisive  issue, — had  banished  all  lighter  feelings,  and 
impressed  a  noble  character  on  that  impressive  solemnity.  A  thick  fog 
overspread  the  field,  under  cover  of  which  the  troops  marched  to  their 
appointed  stations ;  the  guns  were  brought  forward  to  the  grand  battery 
in  the  centre,  which  was  protected  on  either  side  by  an  kpaulement^  to 
prevent  an  enfilade.  No  sooner  did  the  French  outposts  give  notice 
that  the  allies  were  preparing  an  attack,  than  the  whole  army  stood  to 
their  arms,  and  all  the  working  parties  who  were  still  toiling  in  the 
trenches  laid  aside  their  tools  and  joyfully  resumed  their  places  in  the 
ranks.  Never  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  the  spirit  of  the 
French  soldiers  been  so  high,  or  had  so  enthusiastic  a  feeling  been 
infused  into  every  bosom.  They  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
regaining,  under  their  beloved  Marshal  Villars,  the  laurels  which  had 
been  withered  in  eight  successive  campaigns,  and  arresting  the  fiood  of 

conquest  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  their  country On  the 

allied  side,  enthusiasm  was  not  so  loudly  expressed,  but  confidence 
was  not  less  strongly  felt,  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  glorious 
victory  of  the  Zenta,  gained  on  September  11,  1697,  by  Prince  Eugene 
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over  150,000  Turks.  The  soldiers  all  knew  this,  and  relied  with 
reason  on  the  tried  and  splendid  abilities  of  their  chiefs,  on  their  own 
experienced  constancy  and  success  in  the  field.  They  had  the  con- 
fidence of  veteran  soldiers  who  had  long  fought  and  conquered  to- 
gether." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50. 

We  cannot,  however,  follow  the  combatants  into  the  desperate 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  the  most  bloody  and  obstinately  con- 
tested which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  war,  and  in  which  the  anta- 
gonists on  both  sides  displayed  equal  valour  and  heroism.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  allies  in  the  end  proved  victorious,  forced  the 
enemy^s  position,  drove  them  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
field,  and  prevented  them  from  raising  the  siege  of  Mons,  which 
surrendered  before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

And  now  we  must  conclude  with  one  short  extract  more, 
illustrating  the  piety  and  humanity  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough : — 

"  The  woods  and  intrenchments  were  filled  with  wounded  French, 
above  three  thousand  in  number,  the  whole  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies ;  and  those  who  survived,  about  fifteen  hundred,  aug- 
mented the  number  of  the  prisoners.  These  Marlborough,  with  cha- 
racteristic humanity,  proposed  to  Villars  to  remove  to  the  French 
quarters,  on  condition  of  their  being  considered  prisoners  of  war, — an 
offer  which  that  general  thankfully  accepted.  A  solemn  thanksgiving 
was  read  in  all  the  regiments  of  the  army  two  days  after  the  battle; 
after  which  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  joined  in  removing  the  wounded 
French,  on  two  hundred  waggons,  to  the  French  camp.  Thus,  after 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  fights  recorded  in  modem  history* 
the  first  acts  of  the  victors  were  in  raising  the  voice  of  thanksgiving 
and  doing  deeds  of  mercy." 
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Art.  IL — 1.  Arundines  Cami^  sive  Musarum  Caniahripiensium 
Lueus  Canori.  CoUegit  atque  Edidit  Hknricus  Dbury,  A.M. 
Fourth  Edition.     1851. 

2.  Anihologia  Oxoniensie.  Decerpsit  6ul.  Linwood.  Longman. 
1846. 

3.  Sabrinof  Corolla.  In  hortulis  Regim  Schoke  Salcpiensis  etffir 
texuerunt  tres  virifloribue  legendis.     G.  Bell.     1850. 

4.  Sacred  History^  in  sense  for  Latin  Verses.  By  the  Bev.  F. 
Hodgson,  Archdeacon  of  Derhy^  Ac.  Third  Edition.  Taylor 
and  Walton.     1839. 

5.  Excerpta  i  Teetamento  Veterij  Ac.  Key  to  the  above.  J.  Tay- 
lor.    1828. 

6.  Mythology  for  Versification.  By  the  Bev.  F.  Hodgson,  Pro- 
vost of  Eton  College.  Fifth  Ediiion.  Taylor,  Walton,  and 
Maberly.     1851. 

7.  Mythologia  VersHms  Latinis  Accommodata.  Key  to  the  above. 
Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly.     1850. 

8.  Sacred  Lyrics  for  Versification.  By  the  Bev.  F.  Hodgson, 
Provost  of  Eton  College.    Taylor  and  Walton.     1842. 

9.  Lyricorum  Sacrorum  Clavis  Metrioa.  Scriptore  F.  Hodgson, 
Coll.  Begal.^  Eton.  Prceposito.  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly. 
1850. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  the  determined  and  brilliant  onslaughts  of 
our  great  Northern  contemporary  produced  a  very  general  mis- 
giving throughout  the  educated  and  educating  portion  of  mankind 
in  this  country,  that  they  had  been  proceeding  upon  erroneous 
principles  in  the  important  work  of  training  the  young  for  the 
coming  battle  of  life.  The  system  of  education  pursued  in  our 
public  schools  and  universities  was  unsparingly  attacked  ;  it  was 
urged  that  much  was  taught  which  it  was  useless  to  know,  and 
much  unknown  which  ought  to  be  taught ;  that  the  amount  of 
Latin  and  Greek  there  learnt  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  by  such  learning ;  and  that  much  time 
which  might  have  been  expended  in  acquiring  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  history,  sciences,  and  the  affairs  of  serious  life,  was 
wasted  in  obtaining  a  comparatively  fruitless  triumph  in  the  arena 
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of  what  were  termed  frivolous  and  fanciful  accomplishments. 
Upon  no  part  of  the  despised  "  curriculum  "^  of  our  youth  were  the 
inkhoms  of  the  ridicule  of  the  immortal  Sidney  Smith  ^  more 
lavishly  poured  forth  than  upon  the  time-honoured  discipline  of 
'*  longs  and  shorts.""  The  practice  of  them  was  trifling ;  perfec- 
tion in  them  was  imbecility ;  and  the  folly  of  training  up  youth 
to  the  attainment  of  such  perfection,  was  the  most  glaring  evil  of 
our  school  and  college  education. 

Now  we  are  not  about  to  deny  that  at  the  time  of  these  denun- 
ciations great  and  manifest  abuses  existed ;  we  are  not  so  un- 
grateful for  the  vast  improvements  since  introduced  as  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  imperfections  which  they  have  displaced.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  our  schools  and  colleges  have 
since  nniade,  and  are  daily  making,  gigantic  but  steady  strides  in 
advance,  and  are  daily  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  real  education  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word.  We  moreover  believe  that  these  improvements  are  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  very  attacks  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  to  the  public  attention  thereby  drawn  to  the  subject ; 
for  we  cannot  deny  that  a  spirit  of  antiquity  haunts  the  chosen 
abodes  of  learning,  somewhat  too  jealous  of  novelty  and  change 
to  conform  itself  readily  to  the  expansion  of  knowledge  in  the 
world  without.  Those  therefore  who  on  due  occasion  point  out 
existing  errors,  and  suggest  timely  alterations  to  meet  the  ad- 
vanced requirements  of  society,  do  good  service,  and  command 
our  thanks.  So  also  do  those  who,  shaking  off  the  predilections 
and  prejudices  of  former  times,  and  the  partiality  we  are  too  apt 
to  feel  for  those  pursuits  wherein  we  have  ourselves  excelled 
"  when  George  the  Third  was  King,''  have  not  scrupled  to  open 
wider  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and,  like  the  members  of  Eton 
College  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  have  resolved  to  give  to 
their  successors  opportunities  of  distmction  in  branches  of  know- 
ledge in  which  they  were  never  called  upon  or  allowed  to  excel. 
More  than  all  are  we  grateful  to  those  who  by  their  private 
munificence  and  public  spirit  have  been  led  to  throw  down  for 
competition  at  our  tmiversities  and  schools  those  prizes  which  are 
to  lead  our  young  men  to  bestow  on  other  equally  useful  and  per- 
haps more  congenial  studies  those  talents  which  have  hitherto 
been  spent  upon  classical  and  mathematical  learning  alone,  and 
which  are  to  induce  our  boys  to  construe  their  Dante  and  Sis- 
mondi  as  fluently  as  they  now  translate  Thucydides  and  Virgil. 
All  these  things  we  accept  with  gladness  ;  we  fully  believe  them 
to  be  very  good ;  and  as  the  world  increases  in  knowledge  and 

^  Worksi  vol.  i. 
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wisdom,  more  good  things  of  a  like  kind  will  be  required,  and 
done. 

But  while  these  salutary  changes  have  been  in  progress,  it  does 
undoubtedly  happen  that  some  parts  of  the  old  system,  in  spite  of 
all  attacks,  remam  but  little  altered,  and,  having  borne  the  brunt 
of  ridicule  and  grave  hostility,  still  flourish  in  our  colleges  and 
schools.  One  of  these  standing  features  of  English  education  is 
the  practice  which  still  prevails  of  teaching  the  art  of  writing 
Latin  verses.  We  shall  not  discuss  at  length  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  once  much-vexed  question,  whether  this  be  a 
custom  *^  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance  C 
but  shall  assume  for  the  present  that  a  practice  which  has  been 
so  vigorously  assailed,  and  so  fully  and  ably  discussed,  and  to 
excel  in  which  is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  excellence  in  all 
the  most  exalted  qualities  that  can  belong  to  man,  still  continues 
to  exist,  not  owing  to  mere  reverence  for  antiquity,  but  because 
it  has  been  well  tested,  and  found  to  be  an  useful  process  in  the 
business  of  producing  men  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life. 

If  we  are  right  in  making  this  assumption,  it  may  be  a  not 
unprofitable  task  to  call  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
science  of  Latin  versification ;  to  point  out  the  changes  for  better 
or  worse  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  methods  of  acquiring 
and  employing  this  kind  of  accomplishment ;  and  to  recommend 
that  which  seems  the  best  mode  of  smoothing  the  access  to  a 
really  sound  and  useful  prosecution  of  this  species  of  learning 
during  the  few  years  whicn,  we  venture  to  think,  are  not  now  too 
largely  devoted  to  it. 

The  manifest  tendency  of  modem  methods  of  instruction  lies 
in  the  direction  of  accuracy  and  precision.  The  influence  of 
abstract  science  upon  the  less  exact  branches  of  education  has 
been  sensible,  gradual,  and  steady.  A  few  books  of  Euclid  have 
entered  into  the  course  of  instruction  at  almost  all  our  larger 
schools ;  and  even  that  little  leaven  has  leavened  the  whole  lump. 
The  mathematics  have,  lately,  been  introduced  at  Eton,  as  a  com- 
pulsory part  of  education.  The  same  has  been  the  case  at 
Harrow,  for  a  longer  period.  The  ruthless  edict  said  to  have 
been  issued  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  of  office  by 
the  excellent  and  amiable  master  of  Eton  against  that  con- 
venient combination  ^^amplius  baud,""  is  a  type  of  the  war 
which  modern  accuracy  is  waging  against  the  unmeaning,  the 
common-place,  and  the  slipshod  in  education.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  original  composition  in  the  dead  languages  which  at 
one  time  prevailed,  one  evil  undoubtedlv  existed  in  the  diffuse 
and  desultory  style  of  writing  and  thinking  which  it  encou- 
raged.    Extreme  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  might 
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check  this  tendency  to  some  extent,  but  this  was  more  than  could 
always  be  looked  for ;  while  the  student  himself  was  almost  sure 
to  mistake  facility  for  merit  and  quantity  for  quality.  This  evil 
required  to  be  checked  and  controlled,  not  by  the  rude  method 
occasionally  adopted  of  passing  the  pen  abruptly  through  the 
superfluous  half  of  the  cherished  composition,  but  by  the  constant 
presence  of  a  model  to  which  he  was  constrained  to  conform  him- 
self by  an  invisible  pressure. 

The  substitution  of  translation  to  a  great  extent  for  original 
composition,  has  had,  we  believe,  a  most  salutary  effect  in  this 
respect.  The  very  aptness  for  imitation  natural  to  the  boy  tends, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  confine  him  with  the  utmost  closeness  to 
the  very  words  and  measure  that  are  placed  before  him.  His 
first  impulse  in  translation  is  to  render  line  for  line,  if  not  word  for 
word ;  and  he  feels  from  the  first  the  pleasure  ^'  which  poets  only 
know ""  of  overcoming  difficulties ;  he  lends  himself  unconsciously 
to  the  mysterious  fascination  which  submission  to  rule  exercises 
over  the  human  mind,  the  same  which  gives  a  zest  to  the  games  of 
the  school  field  and  the  discipline  of  the  camp.  While  the  power 
of  imitation  is  all  but  universal  in  the  young,  that  of  invention  is 
extremely  rare ;  and  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  faculty 
of  translation  within  the  scope  of  the  abilities  of  more,  than  that 
of  original  composition  ;  ana  we  conceive  that  it  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  almost  all.  If  the  principal  object  of  enforcing  com- 
position, whether  in  verse  or  prose,  is  to  ensure  close  attention 
to  the  words  and  style  of  the  authors  studied  for  that  collateral 
purpose,  and  to  exercise  tact  in  seizing  the  analogies  of  language, 
it  is  obvious  that  more  students  will  secure  this  ^vantage  by  the 
practice  of  translation  than  by  that  of  original  composition. 
There  is  also  much  greater  variety  in  the  necessary  requirements 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other ;  the  ear  will  not  be  allowed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  recurrence  of  an  uniform  system  of  cadences,  or 
tne  critical  acumen  be  blunted  by  resort  to  conventional  and 
trivial  expedients.  The  matter  and  the  form  of  a  well-chosen 
passage  from  an  English  poet  will  demand,  and  at  the  same  time 
suggest  manifold  experiments  in  language,  in  rhythm,  and  in 
thought ;  every  fresh  perusal  of  the  model  will  bring  out  the  per- 
ception of  fresh  beauties  to  be  hit  off,  and  of  fresh  difficulties  to 
be  overcome ;  the  writer  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  perfection  of  his  own  performance,  but  will  be  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  attain  the  unattainable  in  fidelity  and  elegance. 
Thus  he  will  be  trained  to  precision  both  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage ;  he  will  be  subjected  to  the  discipline,  most  severe  to  the 
youthful  poetaster^  of  setting  clearly  before  himself  the  idea  to  be 
expressea,  and  the  means  by  which  his  end  is  to  be  accom- 
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plished*.  The  old  comparison  of  rhetoric  and  logic  to  the  ex- 
tended palm  and  the  closed  fist,  is  at  least  equally  applicable  to 
the  different  characters  of  original  composition  and  translation. 

Such  being  our  deliberate  opinion,  it  will  be  an  agreeable  task 
to  point,  as  we  may  with  triumph,  to  some  convincing  proofs  of 
the  great  excellence  to  which  our  young  scholars  attain  in  what 
we  have  ventured  to  consider  not  only  as  an  elegant  accomplish- 
ment, but  as  a  sterling  part  of  the  education  of  men  for  the  higher 
walks  of  useful  life. 

In  the  three  works  which  we  have  placed  first  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  Mr.  Drury,  Mr.  Lin  wood,  and  Dr.  Kennedy  have 
collected,  partly  from  the  leaves  of  their  own  portfolios,  partly 
from  the  contributions  of  their  friends,  a  varied  assortment  of 
translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  verse  from  some  of  the  most 
elegant  passages  of  English  poetnr.  These  compositions  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  school  and  college  exercises,  often  exe- 
cuted under  stress  of  examination  and  the  excitement  of  com- 
petition, and  sometimes  no  doubt  subsequently  re-touched  and 
revised  at  leisure.  Some  are  the  deliberate  exercitations  of 
maturer  scholars  thrown  off  for  their  amusement,  or  as  a  trial  of 
their  powers,  to  balance  the  loss  and  the  gain  of  advancing  years. 
Mr.  Drury 's  volume,  the  "  Arundines  Garni,""  has  reached  a  fourth 
edition,  and  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
minute  criticism  of  a  work  which  has  already  had  its  thonsandis 
of  readers,  and  which  has  evidently  become  a  favourite  with  the 
cultivated  public.  The  merits  of  the  work  and  of  its  compiler, 
himself  its  principal  and  perhaps  its  most  felicitous  contributor, 
are  proved  not  only  by  the  admiration,  but  by  the  emulation  which 
they  have  excited  in  other  classical  scholars,  from  whom,  in  thh 
respect,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Drury  deserves  to  bear  away  the  palm ; 
that  his  is  the  original  conception,  that  he  has  the  credit  (in  these 
days  a  rare  one)  of  having  carved  out  what  may  be  called  a  little 
arrondissement  of  his  own  in  the  department  of  classical  literature. 
Mr.  Linwood  and  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  have  given  us  similar  volumes, 
have  closely  followed  the  original  model,  even  in  size,  and  shape, 
and  type,  and  decoration ;  as  far  as  they  have  deviated  from  it,  in 
mixing  original  compositions  with  the  translations,  they  have  but 

*  It  18  difficult  to  say  in  how  great  a  degree  the  mind  of  the  boy  must  have  been 
educated  by  the  practice  of  Latin  versification  who,  in  the  sixth  form  at  Rugby 
prodooed  the  foUowiog  exquisite  version  from  Gibber's  ^  Blind  Boy, " — 

**  My  day  or  night  m>*self  I  make 
Whenever  1  sleep  or  play, 
And,  could  I  ever  keep  awake, 
With  me  't  were  always  day  :" 

**  Namqae  diem  ludi  laciunt  mihi,  somnia  noctem, 
Ety  nitl  dormirero,  nox  mihl  noUa  foret." 
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iDarred,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  simplicity  of  the  design ;  though 
they  have  given  us  some  conclusive  evidence  that  the  system 
which  we  recommend  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  attainment, 
by  those  who  seek  it,  of  at  least  the  pristine  perfection  of  our 
scholars  in  spirited  original  composition. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  translations  to  be  found  in 
these  works,  none  appears  to  us  more  truly  classical  than  that 
from  Tennyson^s  CBnone  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  with  its  exquisite 
idyllic  "refrain,^'  "Ida  meam  genetrix,mors  advenit,accipe  vocem,'' 
"  O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die.^  But  it  would  be  almost  in- 
vidious to  select  where  so  much  variety  of  excellence  exists.  One 
word  of  censure  we  think  Mr.  Drury  deserves.  We  own  and 
reverence  the  maxim,  "  Bidentem  dicere  verum  Quid  vetat  !^^  We 
even  recognize  the  force  of  the  observation,  "  Goad  nonsense  is  an 
exquisite  thing  C  but  jests  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  we  must 
confess  to  our  disapprobation  of  employing  the  grave  and  serious 
occupations,  of  composing  the  types  and  correcting  the  press 
upon  the  reproduction  of  our  old  friends  "  Humpty  Dumpty'*  and 
**  Little  Boy  Blue "  in  the  grotesque  costumes  of  "  Humptius 
Dumptius^^  and  "  Cserule  parve  puer.'^ 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  another  branch  of  our  subject. 
Antecedent,  and  perhaps  contributory,  to  the  universal  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  for  which  we  have  intimated  our  preference, 
have,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  appeared  from  time  to  time 
works  of  a  humble  character  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  yet 
undoubtedly  of  higher  practical  utility  than  those  we  have  been 
alluding  to,  works  the  aim  of  which  has  been  to  facilitate,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  place  on  a  good  foundation,  the  acquisition  of 
that  kind  of  scholarship  which  was  gradually  prevailing.  A  few 
of  these  we  have  selected  for  notice,  as  good  specimens  of  their 
class.  That  it  is  desirable  for  youth  to  commence  the  study  of 
any  branch  of  learning  with  some  assistance  of  helps  and  lead- 
ing-strings prepared  by  those  already  eminent  for  the  possession 
of  the  knowledge  which  is  sought,  few  we  conceive  will  be  disposed 
to  deny.  Much  time  is  thus  saved,  bad  habits  of  composition  are 
warded  off,  good  taste  and  a  high  standard  are  more  likely  to  have 
their  due  influence  upon  the  scholar^s  mind.     It  is  therefore  of 

Seat  importance  that  judicious  and  able  assistance  should  be  at 
nd,  and  we  are  fortunately  well  supplied  in  this  respect. 
The  method  adopted  by  the  Provost  of  Eton  m  the  three 
school-books  whose  titles  we  have  extracted  is  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  our  best  instructors.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  combining  with  considerable  personal  experience  in 
tuition  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  models  of  ancient 
poetry,  and  is  himself  a  poet,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  elegant 
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in  taste  and  graceful  in  execution.  We  believe  that  the^  idea  of 
publishing  ^'  sense  ^^  for  Latin  verses,  in  which  the  pupil  is  led  on 
gradually  from  imitating  the  easiest  and  fullest  models  to  the  use 
of  mere  skeletons  of  lines  and  hints  for  composition,  was  first 
executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bland,  the  proprietor  of  the  translation 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  Hodffson 
has  expanded  and  improved  upon  the  original  suggestion,  and  by 
giving  to  his  collections  of  models  uniformity  and  connexion  of 
subject,  has  produced  the  means  of  combining  with  the  object  of 
instruction  in  versification,  that  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
particular  subjects  from  which  his  ^^  stories  ^  for  translation  are 
selected.  The  ^'  Mythology  for  Versification,  or  a  Brief  Sketch 
of  the  Fables  of  the  Ancients  prepared  to  be  rendered  into  Latin 
Verse,""  has  lately  reached  its  fifth  edition,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively used  among  the  younger  boys  in  many  of  our  best  schools. 
The  title  explains  the  design,  and  the  execution  justifies  the  title. 
The  Latin  verses  into  which  the  Fables  are  to  be  rendered,  are 
remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  correctness;  they  are  judi- 
ciously suggested  by  the  English  version,  and  we  venture  to  assert 
that  a  boy  of  average  abilities  would  gain  a  much  more  satis&ctory 
insight  into  the  popular  parts  of  the  Heathen  Mythology  by  going 
through  this  book  with  his  tutor  than  by  resorting  to  hm  Lem- 
priere  from  time  to  time,  as  a  hero  or  demigod  comes  across  his 
path  in  reading  his  Ovid  or  his  Virgil. 

But  among  the  objections  made  to  the  study  of  Latin  yersifi- 
cation,  one  of  the  most  common  had  been  that  founded  on  what 
was  called  the  useless  or  even  the  mischievous  familiarity  with  the 
Heathen  Mythology  required  from  its  proficients.  Mr.  Hodgson 
accordingly,  in  order  to  obviate  scruples  in  which  he  candidly  con- 
fesses that  he  does  not  share,  conceived  the  design  of  versifying 
such  part  of  the  Bible  history  as  seemed  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  publishing  it,  so  to  speak,  for  re-versification  into  Latin.  In 
this  very  difficult  task  he  has  also  succeeded,  and  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  assertion  in  his  preface,  ''  The  Bible  confessedly  abounds 
in  subiects  well  adapted  to  poetry ;  and  perhaps  affords  examfdes 
of  such  phraseology  as  may  sometimes  less  unsuitably  be  imitated 
in  Latin  than  in  English  versification."" 

The  third  of  Mr.  Hodgson"s  contributions  to  our  educational 
literature  is  of  later  and  far  more  difficult  execution,  and  deserves, 
as  we  trust  it  will  enjoy,  similar  popularity  with  its  predecessors. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  smooth  the  path  to 
the  successful  use  of  the  lyric  and  iambic  metres  in  Latin  com- 
position. A  boy  who  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his  ear  and  taste,  .to 
be  ready  for  introduction  to  the  imitation  of  the  beauties  of  Horace 
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or  GatuUus,  will  still  require  delicate  and  skilful  guidance ;  and 
before  he  is  allowed  to  luxuriate  unrestrained  in  original  odes,  or 
versions  of  Gray  or  Collins,  it  will  be  wise,  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances,  to  lead  him  gently  through  a  similar  process  to  that  we 
have  described  in  the  case  of  elegiacs  and  hexameters.  The 
models  set  before  him  must  not  be  devoid  of  poetical  merit ;  and 
to  make  these  at  the  same  time  simple  and  plain  both  in  diction 
and  imagery,  re(]^uires  consummate  tact,  and  an  exquisite  sense  of 
the  spirit  of  ancient  poetry  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  Diffi- 
cult as  is  the  task  of  providing  such  models,  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the 
''  Sacred  Lyrics ^^  has  we  think  eminently  succeeded  in  supplying 
every  requisite.  There  is  much  real  poetical  excellence  m  most 
of  the  compositions,  and  they  breathe  throughout  a  classical  and 
Horatian  air  which  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  mental  texture  of 
an  intelligent  and  sensitive  pupil,  and  mould  him  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  most  exquisite  or  ancient  models. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  distinctly 
acquainted  with  the  precise  scheme  upon  which  this  description  of 
exercise  is  constructed,  a  brief  explanation  of  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
desirable. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  understood,  that  for  some 
considerable  time  previously  to  the  publication  of  the  earliest  of 
these  little  works,  Mr.  Hodgson  had  been  in  the  habit  of  poetical 
composition  in  Latin  verse,  and  in  various  metres,  upon  Mytho- 
logical and  upon  Sacred  subjects.  These  compositions  he  sub- 
sequently adapted  to  the  purposes  of  school  exercises  in  Latin 
verse,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  his  own  composition  was 
literally  translated  by  himself  from  the  Latin  into  English. 
This  translation,  together  with  certain  interlineal  suggestions, 
is,  in  each  instance,  laid  before  the  young  practitioner;  whose 
business  it  is,  with  the  help  of  those  interlineal  suggestions,  to ' 
produce,  from  the  translation,  a  Latin  version  of  his  own. 
This  version  is,  lastly,  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Hodgson's  own 
composition,  as  the  model ;  the  models  being  published  each  in  a 
separate  volume,  as  the  "  Clavis  Metrica.""  To  this  "  Clavis"' 
the  student  is  to  have  no  access,  until  his  own  tentainen  is  com- 

!>leted;  and  the  comparison  of  this  tentamen  with  the  model 
iimishes  the  criterion  of  his  success.  A  brief  example  from  the 
"  Sacred  Lyrics,"  it  is  hoped,  will  render  this  explanation  quite 
intelligible : — 

From  Isaiah  liii.  1,  &c. 
The  following  is  the  "  Exercise,""  viz.  the  literal  translation 
into  English,  with  suggestions  interlined  : — 

For,  "  As  the  tender  grass  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
As  a  small  root  growing  (from)  a  dry  soil, 
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He  shall  be  born :  to  whom  neither  beauty  of  aspect, 

expeto 
Nor  comeliness  of  person,  to  he  desired^  shineth ; 
Who,  when  (he)  is  seen,  rejected  (by)  the  countenance  of  men, 

sordeo 
And  despised,  is  thought  vile ;  the  offspring  of  affliction. 
Patient  of  sorrows  ;  whom  the  haughty  eyes 

genitive 
Refuse  to  behold,  esteeming  (him  at)  a     low    (price)." 

The  version  of  the  learner,  executed  with  the  above  assistance, 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  following  verses  from  the  ^^  Clavis  \^ — 

**  Nam,  ceu  tenellum  gramen  in  visu  poli, 
Ceu  parva  radix  arido  crescens  solo, 
Nascetur  ille,  cui  nee  aspectiis  decor, 
Nee  forma  lucet  expetenda  corporis — 
Qui,  cum  videtur,  ore  rejectus  virum, 
Spretusque  sordet ;  segrimoniae  genus, 
Patiens  dolorum  ;  quem  superba  lumina 
Negant  tueri,  vilis  eestimantia." 

The  above  will  show  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  also,  have 
supplied  the  subject  matter  of  the  poefs  work ;  and  we  think 
that  the  Provost  of  Eton  deserves  much  commendation  for  the 
proof  he  has  here  given,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done, 
another  mode  still  remained  of  doing  yet  more  towards  the  CTeat 
work  of  endearing  the  Bible  to  the  young,  by  introducing  school- 
boys (to  use  his  own  words)  '^  to  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
beauties  of  the  prophetical  Scriptures.^^  In  this  respect  the 
work  is  likely  to  prove  most  valuable,  especially  as  the  extracts 
from  the  sacred  writers  are  given  in  chronological  order,  and  a 
short  but  satisfactory  account  of  each,  and  of  the  leading  points 
of  his  history  and  character  is  prefixed. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  an  extract  or  two  more  from  the  Latin 
models,  into  which  the  scholar,  if  he  selects  his  Latin  words 
successfully,  will  translate,  with  a  few  minutes^  thought,  some 
parts  of  these  exercises — and  we  are  mistaken  if  they  have  not, 
while  they  show  a  mind  imbued  with  classical  culture,  preserved 
the  spirit  and  poetry  of  the  original  so  as  almost  to  ensure 
their  perception  by  the  scholar  who  has  once  accomplished  the 
version ;  and  this,  however  often  he  might  before  have  heard  the 

Eassage  from  which  it  is  taken,  read,  without  attaching  to  it  one 
alf  its  meaning,  or  feeling  a  tithe  of  its  beauty.     Take  the 
following  passage  from  the  19th  chapter  of  Job : — 

"  Quamdiu  verbis  miserum  malig^is 
Yoltis  injuBti  premere,  o  Sodales 
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Cogniti  frustr^,  quid  amara  mecum 
Jurgia  tSLUtk 

"  Mole  miscetis  ?     Mihi  siquid  olim 
Perperam  factum  fiiit,  anne  vestrum 
Agroen  irasci  decet  ?  '*  &c. 

How  admirably  do  these  lines  express  the  heart-broken  and 
impatient  remonstrances  of  the  stricken  prophet !  How  faith- 
fully and  yet  not  servilely  do  they  follow  the  magnificent  language 
of  our  English  version  ! 

We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  one  more  speci- 
men in  another  metre.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  sublime  64th 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  is  in  parts  wonderfully  close  to  the  origi- 
nal:— 

"  O  rapta  cceli  nubila  dividas, 
Jehova  vindex !     O  juga  montiom 
Depressa  descendant,  ab  omni 
Parte,  tuo  liquefacta  vultu. 

"  Ut,  cum  ferorum  spiritus  ignium 
Increvit,  undis  fervor  aestuat ; 
Divina  sic,  grassans  per  orbem, 
Vis  agitet  metuenda  gentes. 

"  Immo  h&c  nitescens,  Samme,  potenti& 
Olim  intonabas  terribili  modo, 
Sinse  in  cacumen,  cum  subacti 
Voce  Dei  tremuere  monies. 
"  At,  de  vetusto  limite  temporum 
Non  aure  quisquam  non  oculo  decus 
Accepit  illud,  quod  paravit 
Grande  suis  Pater  Ipse  natis. 

'*  Tu  gestienti  legibus  in  Tuis 
Servare  rectam  Justitiae  viam 
Tu,  Numen,  occurris ;  piumque 
Cingis  iter  clypeo  salutis. 

"  Sed  nos  probrosse  nequitiae  genus, 

Pannis  tegentes  pectora  sordidie 

Virtu tis  externse,  perimus, 

Ceu  fragiles  rapit  aura  Sondes,"  &c. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  depreciate  all  attempts  to 
render  into  rh3rme  or  metre  the  sacred  poetry ;  which  can  never 
be  more  poeticaUy  or  beautifully  expressed  than  in  the  transcen- 
dent prose  of  our  English  version  of  the  Bible.  Granted,  that  it 
IB  all  but  impossible  to  improve  a  single  line  of  that  magnificent 
model  of  language,  we  cannot  therefore  allow  that  other  versions, 
prose  and  verse,  are  to  be  discouraged.  In  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  models  must  be  studied 
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and  reverenced ;  but  the  best  mode  of  securing  due  reverence  is 
by  promoting  attempts  at  imitation,  and  no  attempts  at  imitation 
are  so  efficacious  as  those  which  are  based  upon  the  endeavour  to 
express  equally  well  in  other  languages  that  which  is  most  near 
to  perfection  in  our  own.  We  think  that  Mr.  Hodgson  has  often 
contrived  so  aptly  to  render  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passives 
in  Scripture,  that  a  school-boy  following  in  his  path,  would  fed 
that  a  new  light  had  flashed  across  him,  and  be  tempted  to  seek 
for  further  and  deeper  meaning  in  other  passages  hitherto  but 
carelessly  observed.  This  is  surely  a  result  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  it  is  one  which,  we  rejoice  to 
know,  entered  into  the  hopes  of  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
scholar,  when  he  undertook  this  arduous  and  enterprising  task. 
In  the  preface  to  the  "  Select  Portions  of  Sacred  Histoir,^  in 
which  the  '^  Sacred  Lyrics'*^  are  announced  as  intended  to  follow, 
he  says — 

**  If  by  these  means  any  portion  of  additional  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  shall  be  conveyed  to  those  of  our  youth  who  are  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  Classics,  the  author  will  indeed  have  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  time  and  attention  that  he  has  bestowed  on  such  an  under- 
taking." 

We,  too,  heartily  rejoice  in  this  further  proof,  that  those  to 
whom  education  in  these  our  days  is  intrusted,  are  alive  to  the 
vast  importance  of  losing  no  opportunitv  of  doing  all  to  the  glory 
of  Him  ^'  who  touched  IsaiaVs  holv  lips  with  fire,^^  and  whose 
word  cannot  be  seriously  pondered,  without  rendering  the  eloquent 
more  eloquent,  and  yet  more  humble ;  the  learned  more  learned, 
and  yet  more  anxious  to  be  taught. 

We  trust  that  works  such  as  those  we  have  referred  to,  and 
studies  such  as  those  we  have  recommended,  may  long  continue 
to  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  boys  and  young  men.  We 
believe  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste  and  classical  style  is  most 
easily  to  be  pursued  by  such  means,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
pure  taste  and  classical  style  cannot  be  made  without  the  acqui- 
sition of  other  advantages  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance, 
which  it  is  our  duty  strenuously  to  attempt  to  ensure.  We  are, 
therefore,  most  grateful  to  those  who  pave  the  way  for  our  youth 
first  to  imitate,  and  then  to  admire — as  those  alone  can  admire, 
who  have  tried  to  imitate — the  beauties  of  thought,  and  language 
(models  for  all  time  to  come),  which  teem  in  the  pages  of  Lucre- 
tius and  Virgil,  of  Ovid,  of  Horace,  and  of  Catullus.  Once 
impregnated  with  the  choicest  of  those  thoughts  and  masters  of 
the  flowers  of  that  language,  they  will^  in  our  opinion,  infallibly 
become  abler,  wiser,  and  nobler  men. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Lectures  an  the  Present  Position  of  CathoUes  in 
England,  By  John  Henry  Newman,  D./).,  Priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  London :  Bums  and  Lambert. 
8vo.  pp.  388. 

2.  Newman  and  the  Protestant  Logic.  From  the  '^  Weekly  Dis- 
patch,'' September  28,  1851. 

3.  Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Henry  New- 
man.   Second  Edition.     London  :  Longmans.    8vo.  pp.  402. 

4.  Letters  to  a  Seceder  from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Com- 
munion  of  Rome.  By  W.  E.  Scudamore,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Ditchingkam.     London  :  Bivingtons.     8vo.  pp.  326. 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  late  a  Clerayman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  now  a  Roman  Priest.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Stopford,  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  and  Rector  of  Kelts.  Second 
Edition,     London :  Bivingtons.     pp.  60. 

6.  Report  on  the  Law  of  Mortmain.     Ordered  hy  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  July  17,  1851.    pp.  690. 

7.  A  Continuous  Confutation  of  the  Birmingham  Lectures.  By 
Presbyter.     London  :  Masters,    pp.  63. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper,  we  must  apolo- 
gize to  our  readers  for  placing  at  the  head  of  it.any  extract  from 
me  columns  of  so  disreputable  a  journal  as  the  *'*'  Weekly  Dis- 
patch.'*^ .  Before  it  is  finished,  we  trust  to  be  able  to  show  that 
we  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Our  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  twofold.  The  main  idea 
which  pervades  Dr.  Newman^s  ibirmingham  Lectures,  the  work 
which  has  gained  for  its  author,  of  all  his  productions,  the  largest 
share  of  notoriety,  is  this — that  "  Protestants"  have  such  a  very 
indistinct  notion  of  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  Bomanism — 
their  prejudices  are  so  inveterate — their  passions  so  strong — their 
^^  evidence"  so  entirely  based  on  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  and 
cool  deliberate  "lying" — that  they  are  utterly  unqualified  for 
coming  to  any  thing  like  a  correct  judgment  respecting  it.  We 
purpose  then,  first,  to  examine,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  Lectures 
themselves,  correcting  as  we  go  on,  a  few  of  the  "  errors"  into 
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which  Dr.  Newman  has  fallen.  We  purpose,  afterwards,  to  in- 
quire whether,  independently  of  historical  testimony,  irrespective 
of  its  own  internal  organization,  there  have  not  occurred  a  number 
of  facte^  within  the  last  few  years,  which  do  altogether  of  them- 
selves, justify  ^^  Protestants'*^  in  entertaining  that  deep-seated 
suspicion  and  mistrust  of  Bomanism  which,  most  undoubtedly, 
does  exist  among  us— 

"  If,*'  says  Dr.  Newman  in  his  fourth  lecture,  '*  you  would  have  some 
direct  downright  proof  that  Catholicism  is  what  Protestants  make  it  to 
be,  something  which  will  come  up  to  the  mark,  you  must  lie ;  else  you 
will  not  get  beyond  feeble  suspicions,  which  may  be  right,  but  may  be 
wrong.  Hence  Protestants  are  obliged  to  cut  their  ninth  command- 
ment out  of  their  Decalogue.  'Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour'  must  go,  most  disappear  ;  their  position  requires 
the  sacrifice.  The  substance,  the  force,  the  edge  of  their  Tradition  is 
slander*." 

We  say  nothing  of  the  elegance  of  the  phraseology  employed 
in  this  passage,  nor  of  the  rashness  of  the  allusion  to  a  mutilation 
of  the  Decalogue ;  we  quote  it  as  containing  the  real  germ  of  the 
whole  series  of  Lectures.  We  purpose  then,  to  combat  Dr.  New- 
man^s  assertion ;  to  show,  if  there  be  any  "  lying''  in  the  matter, 
to  which  side  of  the  question  it  may  most  properly  be  ascribed. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  the  main  business  of  this  paper, 
we  purpose  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  volume  of  '^  Sermons 
to  mixed  Congregations,'''  of  which  the  second  edition,  published 
in  the  last  year,  is  now  lying  before  us ;  prefacing  that  glance  by 
a  few  brief  remarks  of  a  personal  nature,  as  to  the  estimate  we 
have  been  compelled  to  form,  from  his  writings,  and  from  them 
only,  of  the  character  of  the  author.  We  deeply  regret  to  say 
that  that  estimate  is  most  unfavourable  to  Dr.  Newman.  And, 
in  stating  this,  vte  claim  the  right  of  being  believed,  when  we 
declare  that  this  opinion  is  not  one  of  our  own  seeking,  is  not  the 
result  of  prejudice,  but  is  forced  upon  us  by  circumstances.  We 
should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  the  mere  fact  of  Dr.  Newman's 

Eosition  should,  in  the  smallest  degree,  cause  us  to  judge  him 
arshly  or  unfairly.  We  can  respect  an  opponent  while  compelled 
to  differ  from  him.  We  would  most  gladly,  if  we  dared,  join  with 
the  able  writer  of  the  "  Continuous  Confutation"  in  expressing 
"our  sincere  admiration  for  Dr.  Newman  personally,  and  our  ftifl 
persuasion  of  his  conscious  sincerity."  But  we  dare  not  do  so. 
We  cannot  entertain  a  "  sincere  admiration"  of  one  who,  as  in  his 
Birmingham  Lectures,  has  descended  from  the  high  position  he 
once  hdd,  to  a  level  with  the  mountebank  and  the  buffoon. 

»  P.  122. 
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Our  notice  of  the  "  Sermons^  must  be  very  brief.  Eloquent 
they  undoubtedly  are,  and  earnest,  but  they  aflbrd  very  sad  evi- 
dence of  the  transformation  which  the  grave,  thoughtful,  unim- 
passioned  vicar  of  St.  Mary^s  has  undergone  since  his  perversion. 
Wonderful  it  is  even  to  imagine  that  many  passages  of  the  volume 
before  us  could  possibly  have  been  delivered  by  him  from  the 
pulpit.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  doctrine,  but  simply  of  the 
difference  of  style.  Let  any  of  our  readers  take  up  a  volume  of 
the  sermons  preached  at  St.  MaryX  and  then  read  the  following 
extract ;  and  let  him  say  whether  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  believe 
in  the  personal  identity  of  the  writer. 

"  O  what  a  moment  for  the  poor  soul,  when  it  comes  to  itself,  and 
iinds  itself  suddenly  before  the  judgment- seat  of  Christ.  .  •  •  •  And, 
oh  !  still  more  terrible,  still  more  distracting,  when  the  Judge  speaks, 
and  consigns  it  to  the  jailors,  till  it  shall  pay  the  endless  debt  which 
lies  against  it !  '  Impossible,  I  a  lost  soul !  I  separated  from  hope 
and  from  peace  for  ever !  It  is  not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake  I 
There  is  a  mistake  somewhere ;  Christ,  Saviour,  hold  Thy  hand, — one 
minute  to  explain  it !  My  name  is  Demas :  I  am  but  Demas,  not  Judas, 
or  Nicolas,  or  Alexander,  or  Philetus,  or  Diotrephes.  What  ?  eternal 
pain !  for  me  !  impossible,  it  shall  not  be.'  And  the  poor  soul  struggles 
and  wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty  demon  which  has  hold  of  it, 
and  whose  every  touch  is  torment.  '  O,  atrocious ! '  it  shrieks  in 
agony,  and  in  anger  too,  as  if  the  very  keenness  of  the  infliction  were  a 
proof  of  its  injustice.  'A  second!  and  a  third  !  I  can  bear  no  more! 
stop,  horrible  fiend,  give  over ;  I  am  a  man,  and  not  such  as  thou  J  I 
am  not  tbod  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee !  I  never  was  in  hell  as  thou, 
I  have  not  on  me  the  smell  of  fire,  nor  the  taint  of  the  charnel- 
house »!'" 

And  again — 

"  You  think  it  the  sign  of  a  gentleman  to  set  yourselves  above  reli- 
gion, to  criticise  the  religious  and  professors  of  religion,  to  look  at 
Catholic  and  Methodist  with  impartial  contempt,  to  gain  a  smattering 
of  knowledge  on  a  number  of  subjects,  to  dip  into  a  number  of  frivolous 
publications,  if  they  are  popular,  to  have  read  the  latest  novel,  to  have 
heard  the  singer  and  seen  the  actor  of  the  day,  to  be  up  to  the  news,  to 
know  the  names,  and,  if  so  be,  Ihe  persons  of  public  men,  to  be  able  to 
bow  to  them,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  street  with  your  heads  on  high, 
and  to  stare  at  whatever  meets  you  ; — and  to  say  and  do  worse  things, 
of  which  these  outward  extravagances  are  but  the  symbol '." 

Side  by  side  with  this  we  would  place  the  following  passage 
from  the  Birmingham  Lectures : — 

>  Pp.  40,41.  »  Pp.  122, 123. 
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"  The  living  Church  is  the  teat  and  the  confutation  of  all  false  Churches; 
therefore  get  rid  of  her  at  all  hazards ;  tread  her  down,  gag  her»  dress 
her  like  a  felon,  starve  her,  bruise  her  features,  if  you  would  keep  up 
your  mumbo-jumbo  in  its  place  of  pride  *.** 

Let  our  readers  say,  after  this,  whether  one  portion,  at  least, 
of  our  estimate  of  Dr.  Newman  be  true  or  false. 

But  we  must  treat  rather  more  at  len^h  of  a  passage  respect- 
ing the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  occurs  in  the  sermon  entitled  the 
"  Glories  of  Mary.''  Our  readers  have  not,  we  trust,  forgotten 
Mr.  Dodsworth's  very  ingenious  attempt  to  silence  the  scruples 
of  "  Anglicans'"  respecting  the  "  Immaculate  Conception,''  by  the 
assertion  that  that  question  was  left  completely  ^^  open"  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  If  they  wish  to  see  how  far  Dr.  Newman  con- 
siders the  question  one  of  "  opinion"  only,  they  may  do  so  by  a 
perusal  of  this  sermon,  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  Mr.  Docb* 
worth  had  not  seen  when  his  pamphlet  was  written. 

"  Mary,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  is  a  specimen,  and  more  than  a  speci- 
men, in  the  purity  of  her  soul  and  body,  of  what  man  was  before  his 
fall,  and  would  have  been,  had  he  risen  to  his  perfection.  It  had  been 
hard,  it  had  been  a  victory  for  the  evil  one,  had  the  whole  race  passed 
away,  nor  an  instance  occurred  to  show  what  the  Creator  had  intended 
it  in  its  original  state  *.'* 

And  again — 

*'  It  was  fitting,  for  His  honour  and  glory,  that  she,  who  was  the 
instrument  of  His  bodily  presence,  should  first  be  a  miracle  of  His 
grace ;  it  was  fitting  that  she  should  triumph,  where  Eve  had  failed, 
and  should  '  bruise  the  serpent's  head'  by  the  spotlessness  of  her  sanc- 
tity. In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  curse  was  not  reversed  ;  Mary 
came  into  a  fallen  world,  and  resigned  herself  to  its  laws ;  she,  as 
the  Son  she  bore,  was  exposed  to  pain  of  soul  and  body,  she  was 
subjected  to  death,  but  she  was  not  put  under  the  power  of  sin. 
As  grace  was  infused  into  Adam  from  the  first  moment  of  hit 
creation,  so  that  he  never  had  experience  of  his  natural  poverty,  till 
sin  reduced  him  to  it ;  so  was  grace  given  in  still  ampler  measure  to 
Mary,  and  she  was  a  stranger  to  Adam's  deprivation.  She  began 
where  others  end,  whether  in  knowledge  or  in  love.  She  was  from  the 
first  clothed  in  sanctity,  sealed  for  perseverance,  luminous  and  glorious 
in  God's  sight,  and  incessantly  employed  in  meritorious  acts,  which 
continued  till  her  last  breath  \" 

But  it  is  not  to  the  question  of  the  "  Immaculate  Conception," 
that  we  wish   now  to  direct  our  readers'  particular  attention. 
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We  leave  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Dodsworth  to  settle  that  point 
between  them  as  they  may.  We  wish  simply  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"She  who  was  chosen  to  supply  flesh  and  blood  to  the  Eternal 
Word,  was  first  filled  with  grace  in  soul  and  body ;  still,  she  had  a 
double  blessedness,  of  office,  and  of  qualification  for  it,  and  the  latter 
was  the  greater.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Angel  calls  her 
blessed :  '  Full  of  graced  he  says,  '  blessed  among  women  ;'  and 
St.  Elisabeth  also,  when  she  cries  out,  '  Blessed  thou  that  hast  fee* 
lieved*  Nay,  she  herself  bears  a  like  testimony,  when  the  Angel 
announced  to  her  the  favour  which  was  coming  on  her.  Though  all 
Jewish  women  in  each  successive  age  had  been  hoping  to  be  Mother  of 
the  Christ,  so  that  marriage  was  honourable  among  them,  celibacy  a 
reproach,  she  alone  had  pui  aside  the  desire  and  the  thought  of  so  great 
a  dignity.  She  alone,  who  was  to  bear  the  Christ,  refused  to  bear  Him  ; 
He  stooped  to  her,  she  turned  from  Him ;  and  why  ?  because  she  had 
been  inspired,  the  first  of  womankind,  to  decUcate  her  virginity  to  Godf 
and  she  did  not  welcome  a  privilege  which  seemed  to  involve  a  forfeiture 
of  her  vow.  How  shall  this  be,  she  asked,  seeing  I  am  separate  from 
man?  Nor,  till  the  Angel  told  her  that  the  conception  would  be 
miraculous  and  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  she  put  aside  her  '  trouble' 
of  mind,  recognize  him  securely  as  God's  messenger,  and  bow  her  head 
in  awe  and  thankfulness  to  God's  condescension  ^.^ 

Now  just  consider  well  the  language  of  the  sacred  text  on  this 
subject.  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  '^  When  as  his  mother  Mary 
WAS  ESPOUSED  to  Joseph,  hefore  they  came  together^  she  was  fov/nd 
ioith  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^."^  And  St.  Luke,  speaking  of  the 
Annunciation,  is  equally  plain.  The  angel  Grabriel  was  sent  '^  to 
a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man,  whose  name  was  Joseph  '.''^  So  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  who,  according  to  the  written  word  of  God, 
was  actually  ^*  espoused'*^  to  her  future  husband,  according  to 
Dr.  Newman,  had,  at  that  very  time,  ^'  been  inspired,  the  first  of 
womankind,  to  dedicate  her  virginity  to  God  !"*'  We  say  nothing 
on  Dr.  Newman's  gloss  about  Mary*'s  "  trouble**'  of  mind.  We 
simply  ask,  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these  two  statements !  If 
the  Scriptural  account  be  true,  what,  on  Dr.  Newman's  hypo- 
thesis, must  be  the  inference  with  respect  to  the  Virgin  ?  an 
inference  far  too  blasphemous  for  us  to  draw.  We  submit,  con- 
fidently, that,  if  Dr.  Newman  believed  in  the  truth  of  his  own 
words,  "strong*"  indeed  must  have  been  the  "delusion"  to  which 
he  was  "  given  over.""     If  he  did  not  believe  in  them,  then  he 
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has  deliberately  falsified  Holy  Scripture  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
hypothesis. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  from  the  Sermons  to  that  pro- 
duction of  Dr.  Newman^  which  it  is  the  more  especial  object  of 
this  paper  to  discuss,  we  mean  his  ^'  Lectures  on  the  Present 
Position  of  Catholics  in  England/^ — a  production  of  which  the 
whole  ^^  Catholic^  world  has  sounded  the  praise ;  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  death-blow  to  ^'  Protestantism/^  from  which  it  is  a 
moral  impossibility  that  it  should  ever  recover.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  the  time  will  not  come,  when  the  ^^  Catholic^  church 
will  deeply  regret  the  sanction  it  has  given  to  this  publication. 
It  was  shrewdly  observed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Letters  to 
M.  Gondon,  that  by  the  publication  of  his  *^  Essay  on  Develop- 
ment,'' Dr.  Newman  had  really  committed  a  very  grievous  injury 
against  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that,  so  far  from  rejoicing  over, 
she  ought  rather  earnestly  to  deplore  that  publication.  We 
firmly  believe  such  to  be  the  case  now.  As,  in  that  instance, 
Dr.  Newman  has  shut  the  door  for  ever  against  any  i^peal  to 
Primitive  antiquity,  in  support  of  the  pecmiar  dogmas  of  the 
Bomish  Church ;  so,  in  the  present  case,  he  has  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  persons  who,  like  innocent  Mr. 
Dodsworth,  wish  to  exonerate  their  religion  from  the  charge  of 
^'  superstition  ;''  he  has,  as  we  will  show  plainly  enough  ere  this 
paper  is  finished,  by  his  rash  assertions  respecting  Bomish 
miracles,  done  more  than  any  man  living  to  let  in  a  flood  of  scep- 
ticism and  infidelity.  We  honestly  believe,  spite  of  the  ^clat  by 
which  his  slanders  against  the  Church  he  has  deserted  have  been 
hitherto  received  in  the  "  Catholic''  world,  that  Dr.  Newman  ought, 
if  he  had  his  real  deserts,  to  be  considered  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Bomish  Communion. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  we  can  pretend  to  any  thing  like  a  critical  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  whole  of  the  Lectures ;  we  can  only  toudi 
upon  a  few  of  the  most  salient  points ;  can  only  expose  a  few  of 
the  "errors"  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen. 

And  first,  we  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  miserable  sophistvy 
by  which  Dr.  Newman  has  endeavoured  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  people,  to  blind  their  judgments  respecting 
the  Jesuits. 

"  If,"  he  gays,  •*  there  is  any  set  of  men  in  the  whole  world  who  are 
railed  against  as  the  pattexn  of  all  that  is  evil,  it  is  the  Jesuit  body.  It  is 
vain  to  ask  their  slanderers  what  they  know  of  them  ;  did  they  ever  see 
a  Jesuit  ?  can  they  say  whether  they  are  many  or  few  ?  what  do  they 
know  of  their  teaching  ?     *  Oh !   it  is  quite  notorious,'  they  reply ; 
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'  yoa  might  as  well  deny  the  sun  in  heaven ;  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Jesuits  are  a  crafty,  intriguing,  unscrupulous,  desperate,  murderous, 
and  exceedingly  able  body  of  men ;  a  secret  society,  ever  plotting 
against  liberty,  and  government,  and  progress,  and  thought,  and  the 
prosperity  of  England.  Nay,  it  is  awful ;  they  disguise  themselves  in 
a  thousand  shapes,  as  men  of  fashion,  farmers,  soldiers,  labourers, 
butchers,  and  pedlers ;  they  prowl  about  with  handsome  stocks,  and 
stylish  waistcoats,  and  gold  chains  about  their  persons,  or  in  fustian 
jackets,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  shed  the  blood 
of  any  one  whatever,  prince  or  peasant,  who  stands  in  their  way.' 
Who  can  £&thom  the  inanity  of  such  statements  ?  which  are  made,  and 
therefore,  I  suppose,  believed,  not  merely  by  the  ignorant,  but  by 
educated  men,  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  will  have  to  answer  for 
their  false  witness.  But  all  this  is  persisted  in  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
they  were  found  to  be  too  bad  for  Catholic  countries,  the  governments'! 
of  which,  it  seems,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  forcibly  obliged  1 
the  Pope  to  put  them  down  "." 

By  way  of  for  ever  clearing  the  Jesuit  body  of  all  the  imputa- 
tions against  them,  Dr.  Newman  has  recourse  to  a  notable  ex- 
pedient. He  Quotes  a  passage  from  Blanco  White,  exceedingly 
favourable  to  the  Jesuit  order,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Spa/nish  clergy^  in  respect  to  morality,  purity,  the  care  of  youth, 
&c.  But  now,  noboay  knows  better  than  Dr.  Newman,  that  the 
really  grave  part  of  the  charge  against  the  order  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  passage  he  quotes.  No  one,  as  far  as 
we  know,  of  any  credit,  has  ever  charged  the  Jesuits  as  a  body 
with  personal  immorality.  The  charge  made  against  them  is  not 
personal,  but  a  charge  against  the  pnnciples  of  their  order.  The 
charge  is  twofold : — First,  that  their  principles  are  utterly  sub- 
versive of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  must  end,  if  prac- 
tically carried  out,  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
primitive  times;  and,  secondly,  not  that  they  themselves  are 
corrupt,  but  that,  if  it  suit  their  purposBy  they  will  connive  at  the 
grossest  corruption,  the  most  barefaced  fraud,  the  most  deceitful 
treachery,  in  those  who  are  their  instruments,  in  those  l^r  whom 
their  designs  may  in  anvwise  be  advanced  and  forwarded.  Dr. 
Newman  knows  perfectly  Well,  that  the  damning  facts  on  which 
these  charges  are  based  are  matter  of  history ;  that  thev  can  no 
more  be  denied  than  the  fact  of  his  own  existence.  It  has  been 
well  and  truly  observed,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review,  that 
in  reference  to  the  first  point, — 

"  The  charges  are  not  vague  calumnies,  or  malignant  rumours ;  but 
formal  statements,  founded  on  official  documents,  and  substantiated  by 
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unimpeachable  evidence  before  competent  and  impartial  tribanals. 
And  they  are  adduced  here,  not  as  the  groundwork  of  an  accusation 
against  the  system  of  Jesuitism  (this  must  rest  upon  its  internal  cL  priori 
constitution),  but  as  illustrations  of  its  practical  working — as  a  warning 
not  to  admit  even  in  the  hands  of  holy  men,  even  with  beginnings  of 
harmlessness,  a  principle  and  an  organization  essentially  and  intrinsi- 
cally at  variance  with  the  polity  of  the  Church.  Neither  Ignatius  in 
his  theory,  nor  Xavier  in  his  practice,  are  to  be  accused  of  deliberate 
rebellion  against  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Xavier  himself,  in  his 
first  missionary  operations,  conducted  himself  with  exemplary  deference 
to  them.  But  the  system  itself  was  charged  with  the  elements  of  fae* 
tion.  And  the  inevitable  result  was  the  laceration  and  almost  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church  *." 

And  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  Mr.  Scudamore,  in  his 
admirable  ^^  Letters  to  a  Seceder,^^  has  well  observed  that  *Hhe 
systems  of  morality  by  which  they  were  directed  in  the  confes- 
sional deliberately  justified  or  palliated  almost  every  crime  of 
which  man  can  be  ^ilty'.^^  Does  Dr.  Newman  dispute  this 
charge  I  We  refer  him  to  the  description  which  one,  who  used 
to  be  somewhat  regarded  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  before  the 
'  ^^  Essay  on  Development^  was  written,  has  left  us  of  Jesuit  princi- 
ples ;  advising  him,  the  next  time  he  endeavours  to  defend  the 
order,  to  apply  himself  to  the  real  charges  against  them,  not  to 
those  he  invents  himself  for  the  purpose  of  chanting  an  lo 
Psean  over  their  fancied  refutation. 

"  They  have  introduced,"  says  Fleury, ''  two  methods,  by  which  sin 
is  permitted  to  reign :  the  one  by  excusing  the  majority  of  sins  ;  the 
other,  by  facilitating  absolution.  It  is  taking  away  sin,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  men,  to  teach  them  that  what  they  believed  to  be  sin  is  not 
so ;  which  is  the  thing  that  the  modern  doctors  have  undertaken  to  do 
by  their  distinctions  and  their  scholastic  subtleties,  above  all  by  the 
doctrine  of  probability. 

'*  With  respect  to  sins  which  it  is  impossible  to  excuse,  the  remedy 
is  easy  absolution,  never  refused,  or  even  deferred,  however  frequent  the 
relapses  may  be.  The  sinner  thus  finds  himself  well  off,  and  does  what- 
ever he  likes.  By  and  by  he  is  told  that  he  is  really  sinning,  but  that  the 
remedy  is  easy,  and  that  he  may  sin  every  day,  if  he  confess  every  day. 

"  This  facility  of  absolution  in  some  manner  annihilates  sin  ;  inas- 
much as  it  takes  away  the  horror  of  it,  and  makes  it  looked  upon  as  an 
ordinary  and  unavoidable  evil.  Would  men  fear  the  fever  if,  to  cure 
it,  nothing  were  needed  but  to  swallow  a  glass  of  water  ?  Would  men 
fear  to  commit  theft  or  murder,  if  they  could  get  off  by  just  washing 
their  hands  ?  Confession  is  a  thing  almost  as  easy,  when  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  to  say  a  word  in  a  priest's  ear,  without  having  to 
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fear  either  delay  of  absolution,  or  painful  satisfaction,  or  being  obliged 
to  give  up  the  occasion  of  it  '.*' 

But  let  us  turn,  next,  to  Dr.  Newman^s  second  lecture,  ''  Tra- 
dition the  sustaining  power  of  the  Protestant  view.^  In  this  the 
writer  chiefly  spits  his  venom  against  the  English  Church,  and  to 
this  therefore  shall  our  special  attention  at  once  be  directed.  Let 
us,  first,  notice  one  very  remarkable  admission  of  Dr.  Newman^s. 
The  ^'Catholic'''  religion,  he  tells  us,  is  ^' ubiquitous,  intellectual, 
energetic,  efficient,  and  has  remained  one  and  the  same  for^'' — 
how  long  do  our  readers  think  ?  We  know  very  well  what  date 
the  old  Doctors  of  the  Bomish  Church  would  have  assigned  to 
the  "  Catholic**^  religion.  They  would  have  told  us,  without  any 
hesitation,  that,  as  it  existed  in  their  day,  so  was  it  in  the  prinu- 
tive  Church — that  it  was  then  as  in  the  days  of  its  Divine  Foun- 
der and  the  holy  Apostles.  They  would  have  said  this,  and  said 
it  falsely.  But  the  author  of  the  ^^  Essay^^  does  not  venture  to 
imitate  the  old  Doctors.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  has 
*'  estopped  ^^  himself  from  taking  this  line ;  so  he  tells  his  hearers 
that  the  "  Catholic'''  religion  has  remained  "  one  and  the  same*" — 
not  from  its  foundation,  out — "for  centuries* !"  We  thank  Dr. 
Newman  for  the  admission.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  even 
the  "  new****  religion  has  existed  "  for  centuries."  The  writer  tells 
us  indeed,  lower  down,  that  "Catholicism*"  has  existed  as  "a 
fact"  tov fifteen  centuries ;  but,  even  then,  there  is  a  small  matter 
of  some  three  hundred  years  to  account  for,  before  his  description 
of  the  "  old"  religion  will  tally  with  that  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius, 
and  the  ancient  worthies  of  the  Bomish  Church.  But  this  by 
the  way.  Well,  then,  Dr.  Newman  rakes  up  again  the  old  slan- 
der, which  we  really  thought  had  been  buried  by  this  time,  by  all 
respectable  writers,  about  Henry  VIII.  He  tells  us  that 
Henry  began  a  new  religion  *,"  and  then,  moreover,  that  this 
new  religion"  was  by  no  means  "national,"  could  not  for  a 
moment  "stand"  by  itself,  but  began,  continued — we  had  almost 
said  ended,  but  it  has  not  quite  come  to  that  yet — by  royal  autho- 
rity !  The  nation,  as  a  nation,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  The  Church  of  England,  as  a  Church,  had  no  voice  in  the 
matter  at  all.  Henry  "  began"  it,  "  Elizabeth  brought  it  into 
shape,"  and  royal  patronage,  and  the  fostering  care  of  royal 
authority,  has  hitherto  sustained  it  I  Now  we  do  seriously  ask, 
what  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Newman^  as  the  writer  of  this  farrago  of 
absurdity,  except  that  he  states  a  falsehood,  knowing  it  to  be 
one!  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  Henry  VIII.  had  no  more 
to  do  with  founding  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England  than  the 
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Emperor  Gonstantine  had  to  do  with  founding  the  Christianity  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  knows  perfectly  well,  that,  to  use  the 
striking  language  of  Sir  Edward  Sandys,  in  1599, — 

**  The  alteration  which  hath  been  in  England,  was  brought  in  with 
peaceable  and  orderly  proceeding,  by  general  consent  of  the  Prince 
and  whole  Realm  representatively  assembled  in  solemn  Parliament,  a 
great  part  of  their  own  clergy  according  and  conforming  themselves  unto 
it ;  no  Luther,  no  Calvin  the  square  of  their  faith  :  what  public  discuss- 
ing and  long  deliberation  did  persuade  them  to  be  faulty,  that  taken 
away  ;  the  succession  of  Bishops  and  vocation  of  Ministers  continued ; 
the  dignity  and  state  of  the  Clergy  preserved ;  the  honour  and  solemnity 
of  the  service  of  tiod  not  abated  ;  the  more  ancient  usages  of  the  Church 
not  cancelled ;  in  sum,  no  humour  of  affecting  contrariety,  but  a  chari- 
table endeavour  rather  of  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  what- 
soever they  thought  not  gainsaying  to  the  express  law  of  God,  which 
is  the  only  approvable  way  in  all  meet  reformations  '.*' 

It  would  conduce  very  much  more  to  the  good  fame  and  credit 
of  Dr.  Newman  if  he  would  condescend  to  imitate  the  noble  can- 
dour of  one  of  his  co-religionists,  who  thus  plainly  contradicts  his 
stale  slander  about  Henry  VIII.  and  the  "  new  religion.''' 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Pugin,  *'  to  peruse  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  old  authors  of  the  English  Church  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  never  considered  themselves  as  a  newly- 
cieated  body  detached  from  the  ancient  Church,  but  as  a  strictly  con- 
tinuous succession  of  the  ancient  men,  deprived  of  much  of  the  ancient 
dignity  of  religion,  differing  in  discipline  and  hampered  by  the  state 
articles,  but  still  the  representatives  of  th»oId  system.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  in  no  official  act  is  the  Church  of  England  committed 
to  the  term  '  Protestant ;'  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Liturgy,  or  any 
authoritative  office,  nor  in  the  articles,  or  canons,  and  in  the  bidding- 
prayer  she  prays  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church,  and 
especially  for  that  part  of  it  established  in  this  dominion.  Language 
which  can  admit  of  only  one  interpretation '." 

And  let  us  see  how  far  Dr.  Newman  is  correct  in  describing  the 
religion  of  England,  the  "  Protestant''  faith — we  take  his  descrip- 
tion, valeat  quantum  valet — as  altogether  dependent  on  royal  pa- 
tronage, and  royal  authority.     He  tnus  speaks  on  this  point,-— 

*'  English  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  the  throne :  it  is  repre- 
sented, realized,  taught,  transmitted  in  the  succession  of  monarebs  and 
an  hereditary  aristocracy.  It  is  religion  grafled  upon  loyalty ;  and  its 
strength  is  not  in  argument,  not  in  fact,  not  in  the  unanswerable 
controversialist,  not  in  an  apostolical  succession,  not  in  sanction  of 
Scripture,  but  in  a  royal  road  to  faith,  in  backing  up  a  King,  whom 
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men  see,  against  a  Pope  they  do  not  see.  The  devolution  of  its  crown 
is  the  tradition  of  its  creed ;  and  to  doubt  its  truth  is  to  be  disloyal 
towards  its  Sovereign*," 

And  again — 

"  The  Sovereign  is  the  source  and  the  centre,  as  of  civil,  so  of  eccle- 
siastical arrangements ;  truth  shall  be  synonymous  with  order  and  good 
government ; — what  can  be  simpler  than  such  a  teaching  ?  Puritans 
may  struggle  against  it,  and  temporarily  prevail ;  sceptics  may  ridicule 
it,  object,  expose,  and  refute ;  readers  of  the  Fathers  may  strive  to 
soflen  and  embellish  it  with  the  colours  of  antiquity  ;  but  strong  in  the 
constitution  of  the  law,  and  congenial  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  the 
royal  tradition  will  be  a  match  for  all  its  rivals,  and  in  the  long  run  will 
extinguish  the  very  hope  of  competition  '.*' 

Now  we  have  charged  Dr.  Newman,  in  very  plain  terms,  for 
we  wish  to  speak  plainly  throughout  this  paper,  with  deliberately, 
not  simply  ignoring,  but  falsifying  history  for  his  own  purposes. 
We  repeat  that  charge  now,  and  we  will  prove  its  truth. — "  The 
devolution  of  its  crown,''  he  says,  "  is  the  tradition  of  its  creed.'' 
— Let  us  see.  Did  Dr.  Newman  ever  hear  of  a  certain  English 
Sovereign  who  lost  his  crown,  not  for  being  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  because  he  endeavoured  to  force  Romanism  on  the 
English  nation  ;  because  he  thought  proper  to  aim  at  the  subver- 
sion of  that  Church  of  England,  whose  very  existence,  according 
to  Dr.  Newman,  is  dependent  on  the  royal  will  and  pleasure  ? 
James  the  Second  "lost  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass."  James 
the  Second  thought  fit  to  "  back  up"  the  Pope,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  so  far  from  "  backing  up"  the  sovereign  in  his 
unrighteous  attempt,  the  Protestant  people  of  England  drove  him 
from  his  kingdom ;  ay,  and  more  than  that,  they  took  very  good 
care  to  secure  themselves  against  being  exposed,  a  second  time, 
to  a  similar  attempt,  by  securing  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  a 
Protestant  channel ;  and  if  ever  any  sovereign  of  this  country, 
which  God  forbid,  should  imitate  the  attempt  of  James  the 
Second  to  "  back  up"  the  Pope,  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  James 
would  assuredly  befaQ  him.  So  much  for  Dr.  Newman  and 
English  history  ! 

But  we  must  give  one  instance,  from  this  Lecture,  of  the 
cunning  with  which  Dr.  Newman  has  made  up  his  case ;  of  the 
artful  manner  in  which  he  has  contrived  to  intermingle  cause 
and  effect.  He  is  describing  a  "  distinct  vehicle  of  the  Protestant 
tradition  in  England,"  viz.  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
consequent  foundation  of  English  literature. 

"  So  it  was,"  he  says,  "  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century  learning  revived ;  on  the  taking  of  ConstanHnople  by 
the  Turks,  the  men  of  letters  of  the  imperial  city,  and,  what  was  of  more 
consequence,  its  libraries,  became  the  property  of  the  West.  .  •  .  The 
revival  began  in  Catholic  Italy  ;  it  advanced  into  Catholic  France  ;  at 
length  it  showed  itself  in  Protestant  England.  A  voice  came  forth 
from  the  grave  of  the  old  world,  as  articulate  and  keen  as  that  of  a 
living  teacher ;  and  it  thrilled  into  the  heart  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
came,  and  it  taught  them  to  respond  to  it  in  their  own  tongue, — and 
that  teaching  was  coincident  with  the  first  preaching  of  Protestantism  ^." 

Now,  in  our  ignorance,  we  had  hitherto  ventured  to  ima^ne, 
that  this  "  voice  from  the  old  world,"  this  "  teaching,*^  of  which 
the  writer  speaks,  was  something  more  than  '^  coincident  with  the 
first  preachmg  of  Protestantism.*"  In  a  measure,  indeed.  Dr. 
Newman^s  assertion  is  true  enough.  Doubtless  the  expulsion  of 
James  the  Second  was  ^'  coincident^^  with  his  attempts  against  the 
Church  of  England.  Doubtless  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd  De- 
cember was  ^'  coincident'^  with  the  elevation  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  dictatorship  of  the  French  nation ;  but  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  historian,  who  should  venture  so  to  describe  these 
events !  We  rather  apprehend  that  the  '^  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,^^  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  classical 
literature  throughout  Europe,  was,  not  simply  "  coincident  with,** 
but  was  one  very  direct  and  principal  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
So  long  as  the  Bomish  doctors  could  appeal  to  the  Primitive 
Fathers  in  support  of  their  peculiar  dogmas,  and  so  long  as 
scarcely  any  body  was  able  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
their  appeal,  they  had  it  all  their  own  way.  But  the  case  was 
altered  when  the  revival  of  classical  leammg  had  unfolded  new 
sources  of  information  on  this  point.     South  has  truly  said, — 

"  Satan  played  his  papal  game,  chiefly  in  the  time  of  ignorance,  and 
•owed  his  tares  while  the  world  was  asleep ;  cum  Augmtinus  haberetur 
inexpugnabilis  dialecticui^  quod  legissei  categorlas  Artslotelis.  Cum 
qui  Grctch  iciretf  tutpectus ;  qui  autem  Hebraice,  plane  magicus  putare^ 
tur ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  when  this  mist  of  ignorance  began  to  clear 
up,  and  polite  learning  to  recover,  and  get  footing  again  in  the  world* 
by  the  great  ability  and  industry  of  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Politius, 
Budceus,  Calvin,  and  several  others,  men  generally  then  began  to  smell 
out  the  cheat ;  and  after  a  long  growing  suspicion  of  the  imposture 
they  had  been  held  under,  came  at  length  to  a  resolution  quite  to  throw 
it  off  V 

We  must  give  one  more  extract  before  we  leave  our  considera- 
tion of  this  Lecture : 

••  Here  is  the  tradition  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  Law,  and  of  Society, 
and  of  Literature,  strong  in  themselves,  and  acting  on  each  other,  and 
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acting  on  a  willing  people,  and  the  willing  people  acting  on  them,  till 
the  whole  edifice  stands  self-supported,  reminding  one  of  some  vast 
arch,  (as  at  times  may  be  seen,)  from  which  the  supports  have  crum- 
bled away  by  age,  but  which  endures  still,  and  supports  the  huge  mass 
of  brickwork  which  lies  above  it,  by  the  simple  cohesion  of  parts 
which  that  same  age  has  effected.  My  Brothers  of  the  Oratory,  you 
see  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  the  tradition  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
said  that  it  might  be  powerful  in  influence,  though  it  was  argumenta- 
tively  weak  ;  you  see  why  it  is  that  the  fair  form  of  Catholicism,  as  it 
exists  in  the  east,  west,  and  south,  never  crosses  the  retina  of  a  Pro* 
te9tant*8  imagination ;  it  is  the  incubus  of  this  tradition  which  cumbers 
the  land,  and  opposes  an  impregnable  barrier  between  us  and  each  indi- 
vidual Protestant  whom  we  happen  to  address.  Whoever  he  is,  he 
thinks  he  knows  all  about  our  reh'gion,  before  speaking  to  us ;  nay, 
perhaps  he  knows  it  much  better  than  we  know  it  ourselves'." 

Now  we  quote  this  passage  with  a  twofold  object.  First,  to 
express  our  most  unfeigned  agreement  with  the  truth  of  the  first 
part  of  it ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  express  our  unbounded 
astonishment  at  the  audacity  which  could  produce  the  second. 
Dr.  Newman  is  perfectly  right  in  his  assertion  that  '^  Protestant- 
ism**' does  "  endure  still,''  and  will  "  endure  still ;"  not,  indeed, 
because  its  ^^  supports  have  crumbled  away  by  age,"  but  because 
those  ^^  supports"  are  daily  receiving  renewed  strength  and  renewed 
vigour ;  ay,  even  from  the  puny  attacks  which  he,  and  such  as 
he,  are  continually  making  against  it.  It  does,  indeed,  stand,  ''  a 
huge  mass  of  brickwork"  if  he  will,  and  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
is  the  love  and  affection  which  the  people  of  England  feel,  in  their 
inmost  hearts,  for  that  Church  of  England  which,  Catholic 
beyond  all  others  in  her  descent,  in  her  doctrines,  in  her  ministry, 
is  prepared  ever  to  "  protest"  against  the  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Romish  Communion.  Let  Dr.  Newman  assure  him- 
self that  he  has  no  more  chance  of  displacing  one  solitary  frag- 
ment of  that  "  huge  mass,"  than  he  has  of  removing,  by  his  own 
unassisted  efforts,  the  Druid  monuments  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

But  what  can  we  think  of  the  audacity  which  can  venture  to 
tell  us  that  we  oppose  ^'the  fair  form  of  Catholicism"  from 
ignorance  of  its  true  character?  Why  it  is  just  because  we  are 
not  ignorant  of  its  true  character  that  we  oppose  it  so  strenuously. 
Where  is  it,  we  ask  Dr.  Newman,  that  the  *'fair  form  of  Catho- 
licism" is  to  be  found?  Is  it  amidst  the  '^Ribondism"  of 
unhappy  Ireland?  Is  it  in  Spain,  or  Italy,  among  a  people 
debasea  by  ignorance,  and  grovelling  in  superstition;  kept, 
deliberately  kept,  by  their  spiritual  rulers  in  a  state  of  darkness, 
which  may  well  nigh  be  "  felt ;"  deprived  of  the  light  of  God's  own 
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blessed  Word,  which  they,  who  profess  to  be  its  divinely-ap- 
pointed guardians,  dare  not  disseminate  among  the  laity,  because 
they  too  well  know  the  consequences  of  so  doing?  Is  it  in 
Naples,  among  the  priestly  adherents  of  a  tyranny,  against  which 
all  Europe,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  rings  with  execration !  Is 
it  in  Tuscany,  where,  even  now*,  people  are  imprisoned  by  the 
civil  power  for  the  deadly  crime  of  reading  themselves,  and 
encouraging  others  to  read,  that  Word  of  God,  which  the 
primitive  fathers  every  where  diffused  as  His  most  gracious  gift  to 
a  fallen  world  !  Or  is  it  in  France,  where  we  see  her  "fair  form '^ 
crouching  beneath  the  nod  of  a  despot ;  ready  to  undergo  any 
amount  of  humiliation ;  prepared  to  connive  at  the  grossest  per- 
jury, the  most  barefaced  robbery,  ay,  and  what  is  worse,  to  share 
m  the  plunder'!  No;  let  Dr.  Newman  thoroughly  persuade 
himself,  it  is  because  we  know  Bome  too  well,  that  we  will  not 
trust  her.  It  is  because  we  know  her  to  be,  as  he  himself  once 
described  her,  ^'  a  pitiless  and  unnatural  relative  f  ^  an  '^  enemy 
who  will  do  us  a  mischief  when  she  can  ;^^  because  she  is,  ^'  in 
truth,  a  Church  beside  herself— crafty,  obstinate,  wilful,  mali- 
cious, cruel,  unnatural  ;^^  because  ^^  she  may  be  said  to  resemble 
a  demoniac,  ruled  within  by  an  inexorable  spirit  ^^  because  she  is 
"  her  real  self  only  in  name  ;^  therefore  is  it,  because  of  all  these 
things,  that  ^^  till  Gad  vouchsafe  to  restore  her^  we  must  treat  her  as 
if  she  were  that  Evil  One  which  governs  her^.'^ 

There  is  one  more  passage  which  we  will  quote,  as  fully  jus^ 
tifying  an,  apparently,  harsh  expression  we  lately  used.  We  said 
that,  in  this  second  Lecture,  Dr.  Newman  had  more  especially 
*'  spat  his  venom  ^  against  the  Church  of  England.  We  simply 
quote  the  passage  in  question,  without  any  comment,  and  then 
leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  animus  which 
pervades  the  whole  course  of  Lectures. 

"  Protestantism  is  also  the  Tradition  of  the  Anglican  Clergy ;  and  in 
speaking  of  them  with  reference  to  it,  as  I  am  going  to  speak,  Brothers 
of  the  Oratory,  do  not  suppose  me  to  be  forgetful  either  of  their  private 
worth,  or  their  civil  importance.  As  the  other  functions  of  the  consti- 
tution subserve  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  community,  so  does  the 
established  clergy  minister  to  it  with  a  special  fidelity.  But  I  am  all 
along  speaking  of  Kings,  Lords,  Commons,  Law,  Literature,  and  80 
also  of  the  Clergy,  not  simply  as  parts  of  the  body  politic,  but  as  organs 
of  Protestantism ;  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  office  which  other 
political  ranks  and  departments  fuli^l  in  its  propagation,  so  am  I  now 
to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the  Religious  Establishment.     1  say,  then, 

♦  See  English  Review,  for  January,  p.  476. 

'  See  Louis  Napoleon's  proposal  to  found  a  hospital  for  ^  decayed  priests  *'  firom 
the  Orleans  property. 
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tbat  its  especial  duty  as  a  religious  body,  is  not  to  inculcate  any  par- 
ticular  theological  system,  but  to  watch  over  the  an ti- Catholic  tradition, 
to  preserve  it  from  rust  and  decay,  to  keep  it  bright  and  keen,  and 
ready  for  action  on  any  emergency  or  peril.  It  is  the  way  with  human 
nature  to  start  with  vigour,  and  then  to  flag ;  years  tell  upon  th« 
toughest  frames ;  time  introduces  changes  ;  prejudices  are  worn  away ; 
asperities  are  softened ;  views  open  ;  errors  are  corrected ;  opponents 
are  better  understood  ;  the  mind  wearies  of  warfare.  The  Protestant 
tradition,  left  to  itself,  would  in  the  course  of  time  languish  and  decline; 
laws  would  become  obsolete,  the  etiquette  and  usages  of  society  would 
alter,  literature  would  be  enlivened  with  new  views,  and  the  old  Truth 
might  return  with  the  freshness  of  novelty.  It  is  the  special  mission 
of  the  established  clergy  by  word  and  writing  to  guard  against  this 
tendency  of  the  public  mind.  In  this  mainly  consists  its  teaching ;  I 
repeat,  not  in  the  shreds  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  it  professes,  not  in 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  any  creed  whatever,  not  in  separating  opinion 
from  faith,  not  in  instructing  in  the  details  of  morals,  but  mainly  in 
furbishing  up  the  old-fashioned  weapons  of  centuries  back  ;  in  cata- 
loguing and  classing  the  texts  which  are  to  batter  us,  and  the  objections 
which  are  to  explode  among  us,  and  the  insinuations  and  the  slanders 
which  are  to  mow  us  down.  The  Establishment  is  the  keeper  in 
ordinary  of  those  national  types  and  blocks,  from  which  Popery  is  ever 
to  be  printed  ofiF, — of  the  traditional  view  of  every  Catholic  doctrine, 
the  traditional  account  of  every  ecclesiastical  event,  the  traditional  lives 
of  Popes  and  Bishops,  abbots  and  monks,  saints  and  confessors,  the 
traditional  fictions,  sophisms,  calumnies,  mockeries,  sarcasms,  and 
invectives  with  which  Catholics  are  to  be  assailed ^" 

We  shall  pass  very  briefly  over  Dr.  Newman's  third  Lecture, 
^'  Fable  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  view ;''  one  or  two  passages 
only  require  a  slight  examination.  The  writer  tells  us,  as  he  is 
very  fond  of  doing,  that  the  existence  of  "  Protestantism"  among 
us  depends  entirely  on  the  fact  of  its  being  the  ^'  established  tra- 
dition.'' 

"  Fact  and  argument,"  he  says,  "  are  the  tests  of  truth  and  error ; 
Protestantism  then  has  had  an  adventitious  advantage  in  this  country, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  has  not  been  tried  (as  in  the  course  of  years 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  tried,  and  has  been  tried  elsewhere)  on  its 
own  merits.  Instead  then  of  concluding  that  it  is  true,  because  it  has 
continued  here  during  three  centuries  substantially  the  same,  I  should 
rather  conclude  that  it  is  false,  because  it  has  not  been  able  during  that 
period  to  continue  the  same  abroad.  To  the  standing,  compulsory 
Tradition  existing  here,  I  ascribe  its  continuance  here  ;  to  fact  and 
reason,  operating  freely  elsewhere,  I  ascribe  its  disappearance  else- 
where*." 

Well  now,  there  is  one  country,  not  quite  unimportant  among 
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the  nations,  in  which  *'  fact  and  reason  ^  have  had  full  scope  to 
*'  operate  freely,^  and  yet  in  which  "  Protestantism  '^  has  not 
quite  ^^  disappeared.*^  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  furnished 
by  the  Propagation  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Jubilee, 
^^  Protestantism  ^  is  not  quite  on  its  ^^  last  legs  ''^  on  the  American 
continent,  and  yet  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  it  is  '^  established.^ 
For  our  own  parts  we  pray  Ood  most  earnestly,  that  the  time 
may  never  come,  when  the  connexion  shall  be  severed,  ay,  even 
the  existing  connexion,  with  all  its  hardship,  and  all  its  one-sided- 
ness,  whicn  has  prevailed  between  ^^  Church  and  State  ^^  in  this 
country.  Far  better  is  it,  because  more  consistent  with  her 
duty,  that,  if  need  be,  the  Church  should  ^^  suffer  in  bonds,^  than, 
by  any  act  on  her  part,  do  any  thing  by  which  the  State  shall  be 
unchristianized.  But,  if  the  time  should  ever  come,  when  ciker 
hands  than  her  own  shall  sever  this  connexion.  Dr.  Newman  may 
depend  on  it  that  the  English  Church  will  flourish  none  the  less 
because  not  '*  established/^  With  the  glorious  example  of  the 
American  episcopate  before  us,  we  need  have  no  fear  that  English 
"  Protestantism  will  "  disappear,*^^  even  though  deprived  of  the 
fostering  influence  of  state  patronage  and  royal  authority. 

We  pass  over  Dr.  Newman^s  notable  discovery  that  the 
"  Times  newspaper  is  the  great  "  Protestant  "^  bulwark  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  must  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  his 
saying  so.  The  writer  falls  foul  of  the  "  Times  ^  for  stating  that, 
in  Bomish  countries,  a  table  of  crimes  is  set  up  with  the  price 
of  their  absolution  over  against  them.  He  tnes  very  hard  to 
mystify  the  question  by  a  cloud  of  words  respecting  ^^  confusion 
between  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  admission  to  Church  com- 
munion.'^ But  does  Dr.  Newman  mean  to  deny,  in  plain  terms, 
that  the  practice  to  which  the  "  Times  '^  refers  ever  existed  in 
the  Church  of  Rome !  He  must  be  a  bolder  man,  if  he  does, 
than  even  the  veracious  Milner.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Scudamore 
can  tell  us  on  this  point.  We  quote  from  the  valuable  Appendix 
to  his  "  Letters  to  a  Seceder."" 

"  II.  Rate  Books  of  the  Papal  Penitentiary  : — 

"  An  official  list,  which  fixed  the  price  of  absolution  for  various 
crimes,  and  of  dispensations  by  which  those  who  had  committed  them 
were  made  capable  of  acquiring,  or  retaining,  spiritual  offices,  was  long 
in  use  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Taxte  Sacra  Pceni- 
teniiarice  ApostoVtcce.  According  to  Polydore  Vergil  (lib.  viii.  c.  ii. 
fol.  m.  487),  Benedict  XH.  (1334—1342)  was  the  first  Pope  who 
drew,  or  caused  them  to  be  drawn  up.  The  last  Papal  edition  was 
issued  by  Leo  X.,  in  1514;  since  which  time  it  has  been  frequently 
reprinted  *." 
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And  again — 

'*  To  show  the  light  in  which  these  enormities  were  viewed  by  well- 
informed  and  earnest  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  subjoin  an 
extract  made  by  Mr.  Mendham  from  the  writings  of  Claude  D'Espense, 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  in  the  sixteenth  century,  described  by  Dupin 
(see  his  Eccl.  Hist.  Eng.  Trans.  1706,  cent.  xvi.  B.  V.  pp.  100 — 106) 
as  '  one  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious  doctors  of  his  time ;'  and  by 
De  Thou  (lib.  xvi.  ad  ann.  1555)  as  being  too  good  to  be  made  a 
cardinal,  for  which  honour  Paul  IV.  had  once  intended  him  : — 

"  *  It  is  wonderful  that,  at  this  time,  in  this  schism,  there  has  been 
no  suppression  of  a  book  which  is  as  an  index  of  so  many,  so  foul 
and  fearful  crimes,  an  index  of  a  character  so  infamous,  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  work  before  the  public  that  gives  more  scandal 
than  this  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  wherever  they  have  revolted 
from  the  see  of  Rome :  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  suppressed  by  the 
favourers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  licences  and  impunities  for 
crimes  of  such  magnitude  and  character  are,  to  a  considerable  extentf 
renewed  and  confirmed  in  the  faculties  of  the  legates  who  come  thence 
hither,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  instate  in  privileges,  in  spite  (God 
willing)  of  whatever  fatal  disqualification,  and  not  only  to  absolve,  but 
to  give  dispensations  for  orders,  preferments,  dignities,  and  all  benefices 
whatever,  in  any  number,  of  whatsoever  kind,  to  illegitimate  children, 
whatever  the  degree  of  the  sin  that  gave  them  birth,  (not  forgetting 
those  who  have  polluted  themselves  with  adultery,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  marry,)  to  men  guilty  of  perjury,  of  simony,  of  forgery  likewise, 
of  rape,  of  usury,  of  schism,  of  heresy,  (provided  they  have  come  to 
their  senses,)  to  men  guilty  of  murder, — only  casual  or  involuntary,  for 
the  former  Tax-table  did  not  except  even  wilful  murder, — to  priest- 
killers,  to  parricides,  matricides,  to  slayers  of  brother,  sister,  wife,  or 
infant,  to  witches,  sorceresses,  keepers  of  concubines,  adulterers,  &c.  &c. 
Let  Rome  at  length  feel  shame,  and  cease  to  expose  to  public  infamy  a 
catalogue,  so  impudent,  of  every  species  of  crime.* — Comm.  in  Ep.  ad 
Tit.  c.  i.  V.  7,  Paris,  1568,  pp.  67,  68.— 0pp.  Lutet.  Par.  1619,  p.  479. 

"  Such  a  testimony  as  this  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  suppose,  as 
the  enormity  of  the  case  might  incline  us  to  hope,  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  lists.  It  may  be  well  to  mention, 
however,  that  they  formed  the  subject  (understood  as  we  understand 
them)  of  one  of  the  *  Hundred  Grievances  of  the  German  Nation,* 
presented  to  the  Pope  by  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1522,  an  assembly 
professing  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  holding  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
\Vill  it  be  believed,  then,  that  more  than  one  recent  controversialist  has 
had  the  front  to  insinuate  doubt,  and  suggest  deceitful  explanation 
respecting  the  Taxce  Poenitentiarice  in  the  following  style  ? — 

•*  *  In  case  there  was  the  least  real  groundwork  for  this  vile  book, 
fthich  I  cannot  find  there  rvas,  the  money  paid  into  the  Papal  Chancery 
(it  should  be  Penitentiary)  could  be  nothing  else  but  the  fees  of  office 
on  restoring  certain    culprits  to  the  civil  privileges  which  they   had 
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forfeited  by  their  crimes.' — Milner's  End  of  Controversy,  Let.  xli.  note  i. 
ed.  1824 "." 

We  pass  on  to  consider  Dr.  Newman's  fourth  Lecture,  **  True 
testimony  unequal  to  the  Protestant  view.**'  The  writer  takes 
different  ground  here.  He  does  not  venture  to  deny  the  existence 
of  evil  within  the  ^^  Catholic  '^  Church,  but  he  endeavours  to  show 
that,  at  all  events,  we  "Protestants"  have  no  right  to  "throw 
stones/'*  because  the  material  of  our  own  houses  is  eoually  brittle. 
It  is  not  quite  a  case  of  "  lying,''  in  the  present  mstance,  but 
merely  of  ill-natured  dander,  which  Dr.  Newman  meets  with  a 
tu  quoque.     Let  us  see  how  far  his  answer  is  a  good  one. 

*'  All  this,"  he  says,  i.  e.  the  existence  of  bad  popes,  bishops,  priests, 
&c.  &c.,  "  all  this  may  be  granted,  but  before  the  admission  can  avail 
as  an  argument  against  the  Catholic  Church,  one  thing  has  to  be  exa- 
mined, whether  on  the  whole  her  influence  and  her  action  is  on  the  side 
of  what  is  wrong,  or  rather  (as  is  the  case)  simply  powerful  on  the  side 
of  good ;  one  thing  has  to  be  proved,  that  the  scandals  within  her  pale 
have  been  caused  by  her  principles,  her  teaching,  her  injunctions,  or, 
which  pretty  nearly  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  they  do  not  exist, 
and  as  grievously  (Catholics  would  say,  they  exist  far  more  grievously) 
external  to  her'." 

Now  the  particular  instance  in  which  Dr.  Newman  challenges 
his  opponents  to  join  issue  with  him,  is  the  existence,  or  non- 
existence, of  a  greater  amount  of  impurity  from  the  vow  of  celibacy 
taken  by  the  Komish  clergy.  He  admits,  in  a  degree,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  impurity,  but  explains  it  by  a  twofold  argument. 
First,  he  denies  that  there  is  any  "  special  grace  of  purity  "  in 
married  priests,  and  therefore  argues  that  we  have  no  right  to 
declaim  against  the  vow  of  ceUbacy.  Secondly,  he  asserts  that 
the  evil  referred  to  arises,  not  from  the  vow  of  cehbacy  in 
anywise,  but  from  corrupt  human  nature,  which  will  break  out 
alike  in  *' Catholics"  and  '*  Protestants."  That  we  may  not 
misstate  him,  we  will  give  his  own  words. 

"  Purity  is  not  a  virtue  which  comes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
married  any  more  than  to  the  single,  though  of  course  there  is  great 
difference  between  man  and  man  ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  matter  fairly  to  an  issue,  yet  for  that  very  reason  I  have  as  much  a 
right  to  my  opinion  as  another  to  his,  when  I  state  my  deliberate  con- 
viction that  there  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  many  offences  against  the 
marriage  vow  among  Protestant  ministers,  as  there  are  against  the  vow 
of  celibacy  among  Catholic  Priests.  •  .  . 

'*  But  if  matrimony  does  not  prevent  cases  of  immorality  among 
Protestant  ministers,  it  is  not  celibacy  which  causes  them  among  Ca- 
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tholic  Priests.  It  is  not  what  the  Catholic  Church  imposes,  but  what 
human  nature  prompts,  which  leads  any  portion  of  her  ecclesiastics  into 
sin.  Human  nature  will  break  out,  like  some  wild  and  raging  element, 
under  any  system  ;  it  bursts  out  under  the  Protestant  system  ;  it  bursts 
out  under  the  Catholic ;  passion  will  carry  away  the  married  clergyman 
as  well  as  the  unmarried  priest.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  numbers 
to  whom  there  would  be,  not  greater,  but  less  trial  in  the  vow  of 
celibacy,  than  in  the  vow  of  marriage  *." 

And  again — the  writer  is  discusaing  Blanco  Whitens  account  of 
Spanish  nunneries : — 

**  Here  is  little  more  than  what  happens  every  day  in  England; 
for  I  suppose  'that  here  in  England  there  are  secret  unbelievers,  and 
men  who  are  fair  and  smooth,  but  inwardly  corrupt,  and  many  a  single 
female  wasted  by  weariness  and  sadness,  and  many  a  married  woman 
cursing  the  day  she  ever  took  her  vow ;  for  these  things  must  be,  though 
they  ought  not  to  be,  while  the  nature  of  man  is  the  same  ^Z' 

Now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  so  acute  a  writer 
as  Dr.  Newman  did  not  himself  see  the  glaring  fallacy  on  which 
his  argument  is  based.  Waiving,  as  beside  our  purpose,  all 
question  as  to  comparative  "  purity,"  we  say,  confidently,  that 
there  is  a  very  material  difference  between  the  two  cases.  A 
married  priest  commits  the  sin  of  impurity,  in  its  worst  sense. 
Well,  he  does  so  through  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit,  acting 
on  his  own  corrupt  nature.  But,  in  his  case,  there  are  no  especial 
superinducements  to  sin.  God  Himself  instituted  the  "holy 
estate  of  matrimony,^^  and  the  Church  of  England  dares  not 
impose  a  yoke  on  her  members  which  God  has  not  imposed. 
She  dares  not  impugn  that  Christian  liberty,  which  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  claimed  permission  to  exercise,  if  he 
thought  fit  to  do  so.  If,  therefore,  the  married  priest  sins,  the 
crime  is  altogether  his  own,  and  no  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  Church.     She  has  never  strained  frail  humanity  beyond  its 

Eowers  of  endurance.  She  has  never,  by  any  act  of  hers,  exposed 
er  priests  to  any  temptations  besides  those  which  are  common  to 
man.  But  this  is  exactly  what  the  Church  of  Borne  has  done. 
She  imposes  on  her  priesthood  a  yoke  which  God  has  not  imposed. 
She  forces^  she  runs  directly  counter  to,  the  natural  feelings  of 
humanity ;  and  she  thereby  renders  herself  directly  responsible, 
not,  undoubtedly,  for  every  instance  of  impurity  in  a  priest,  but, 
surely,  for  every  single  instance  in  which  the  vow  of  celibacy  has 
been,  in  any  wise,  the  cause  of  falling  into  temptation,  of  com- 
mitting actual  sin.  If  Dr.  Newman  means  to  deny  altogether 
that  the  vow  of  celibacy  ever  has  been  the  especial  cause  of  the 
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sin  of  impurity,  of  course  with  him  we  cease  to  argue.  We  must 
simply  refer  to  the  melancholy  facts  which  ecclesiastical  history 
presents  to  us.  We  submit,  on  the  other  hand,  confidently,  that, 
supposing  the  vow  of  celibacy  to  have  been  in  anywise  such  a 
cause,  then  is  the  Church  which  dares,  in  defiance  of  God'^s  law, 
of  Christian  liberty,  and  of  human  nature,  to  impose  that  vow  on 
her  priesthood,  directly  responsible,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man, 
for  every  act  of  sin  so  committed.  So  strong,  in  truth,  is  our 
conviction  on  this  point,  that  we  should  be  inclined,  reasoning 
d  priori^  to  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  a  sin  of  this  kind, 
committed  by  a  Romish  priest,  and  a  similar  act  committed  by  a 
priest  of  the  English  Communion.  We  should  (eel^  prima  facie^ 
a  certain  amount  of  pity  for  the  one,  while  condemning  him.  We 
should  feel  for  the  other  nothing  but  unmitigated  anger  and 
disgust.  In  the  case  of  the  Romish  priest,  we  should  feel  that, 
but  for  the  accursed,  unnatural  yoke  his  Church  had  imposed  on 
him,  he  might  possibly  have  kept  himself  free  from  the  dominion  of 
sin ;  that  his  guilt  might,  therefore,  admit  of  palliation ;  that  it 
miaht  have  happened  that,  but  for  the  imposition  of  that  yoke,  he 
might  have  lived  and  died  without  the  stam  of  impurity  attaching 
to  his  name.  We  submit,  then,  if  our  argument  be  good  for  any 
thing,  that  we  have  answered  Dr.  Newman'^s  challenge. 

"  If,"  he  says,  "  grievous  sin  is  found  in  holy  places,  the  Church 
cannot  hinder  it,  while  man  is  man  :  prove  that  she  encourages  it,  prove 
that  she  does  not  repress  it,  prove  that  her  action,  be  it  greater  or  less, 
is  not,  as  far  as  it  goes,  beneficial ; — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you 
have  established  a  point  against  her'.'* 

We  submit  confidently  that,  so  far  as  the  vow  of  celibacy  is 
concerned,  whether  that  vow  apply  to  man  or  woman,  we  have 
"  established  a  point '"  against  the  Church  of  Rome. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  our 
readers  the  admirable  reply  of  Archdeacon  Stopford  to  Dr.  Mar- 
shall; a  reply  which,  for  acuteness,  has  rarely  been  excelled. 
Dr.  Marshall,  in  his  sermon  at  Kells,  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons 
for  leaving  the  Church  of  England,  that  she  had  no  ''  holy  vir- 
ginity."*'    Let  us  hear  the  archdeacon's  reply  : — 

"  But  we  have  no  holy  virginity.  It  was  for  this  distinguished  merit 
of  virginity  (you  said)  that  St.  John  was  specially  exalted  above  all 
the  other  Apostles  as  '  the  beloved  disciple.'  For  this  you  gave  no 
proof,  and  1  know  not  where  to  find  any.  But  suppose  I  take  it  on 
your  statement,  I  must  conclude  that  St.  John  only  was  a  virgin. 
Surely  you  cannot  mean  to  say  that  if  all,  or  one-half  of  the  twelve 
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Apostles  had  the  same  virginity  as  St.  John,  that  our  Saviour  would 
have  exalted  him  so  highly  above  all  the  other  virgins,  solely  on 
account  of  his  virginity.  Your  story,  therefore,  proves  that  there  was 
but  one  virgin  among  the  twelve  Apostles.  Thnt  among  twelve 
Apostles,  Christ  chose  eleven  married  men ;  rather  a  strange  way  of 
recommending  virginity  among  the  clergy.  Why  should  not  we,  as  you 
said  in  your  sermon,  *  without  a  blush,'  have  married  men  among 
our  clergy,  after  such  a  proof  that  virginity  was  so  rare  among  the 
Apostles  •  ?" 

In  his  fifth  Lecture,  "  Logical  inconsistency  of  the  Protestant 
view,'^  Dr.  Newman  continues  his  tu  quoque  argument,  and 
applies  it  to  two  particular  instances,  "  image  worship,''  and 
"persecution."*'  Perhaps  our  readers  are  not  aware  that  they 
have  been  living  all  their  lives  in  direct  and  open  violation  of  the 
second  commandment !  Yet  so  it  is,  according  to  Dr.  Newman. 
They  have  actually  been,  all  their  lives  through,  practising  idolatry, 
without  knowing  it !  "  A  Protestant,"  says  this  learned  and 
candid  writer,  "  blames  Catholics  for  showing  honour  to  images ; 
yet  he  does  it  himself '."  He  endeavours  to  prove  this  in  two  ways, 
first  indirectly,  and  then  directly.  Protestants  "  dishonour " 
images,  says  Dr.  Newman,  and  therefore  they  at  once  allow^ 
by  that  very  act  of  dishonour,  that  they  may  properly  be 
*'  honoured,"  in  the  Bomish  sense  of  the  word  ! 

"  Where,"  he  says,  **  is  the  good  sense  of  showing  dishonour,  if  it  is 
stupid  and  brutish  to  show  honour  ?  Approbation  and  criticism,  praise 
and  blame  go  together*." 

But  how  do  we  "  Protestants "  dishonour  images  ?  Oh,  we 
burn  "  bishops,  or  cardinals,  or  popes  in  effigy '."  "  After 
preaching  against  the  Catholic,  who  crowns  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  the  Protestant  goes  his  way,  and  sets  light  to  an  image 
of  Guy  Fawkes  !  !"  And  how  then,  triumphantly  asks  this 
admirable  logician,  '*  is  it  childish  to  honour  an  image,  if  it  is  not 
childish  to  dishonour  it!"  One  would  really  suppose,  from  the 
words  of  the  writer,  that  the  English  clergy  were  as  fond  of 
*'  burning,"  as  D.  C.  L.  and  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  are  of 
"  badgering "  a  bishop  !  We  doubt  not,  if  these  Birmingham 
Lectures  are  ever  translated  into  Italian,  the  Itahans  will  fully 
believe,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  convening  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  his  province,  "  preached '  at 
St.  Paul's  against  "  Papal  Aggression,"  and  then,  attended  by 
his  suffragans  and  a  long  tram  of  applauding  presbyters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of  the  city  of 
London,  went  in  grand  procession  to  Clapham  Common,  and 
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burnt  "  in  effigy  **'  Pio  Nono  and  Cardinal  Wiseman !  Such, 
however,  is  one  way  by  which  we  "  Protestants  ^^  admit  the 
principle  of  "  showing  honour  to  images  ! " 

Oh,  but  we  are  not  to  get  off  so  lightly  as  this.  We  are  not 
only  idolaters  virtually,  but  really  and  actually,  "  But,^  gravely 
mamtains  Dr.  Newman,  "  this  is  not  all ;  Protestants  actually 
set  up  images  to  represent  their  heroes^ ^  and  they  show  them  honour 
without  any  misgiving :"  argal^  we  are  quite  as  much  idolaters  as 
"  Catholics.''  The  statue  of  King  William  was  set  up  on  College- 
green,  Dublin,  and  therefore  we  "  Protestants''  are  "  estopped" 
from  saying  one  word  against  Romish  worship  of  images !  Now 
we  really  cannot  insult  our  readers  by  seriously  arguing  the 
question  of  image-worship  with  Dr.  Newman  on  such  grounds  as 
these.  We  content  ourselves  with  one  admission  which,  possibly, 
he  may  consider  important.  On  certain  days  in  the  year  the 
august  assemblage  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  also  her 
Majesty's  judges,  do  attend  at  St.  Paul's  for  solemn  worship. 
Well  now,  whenever  Dr.  Newman  shall  inform  the  world,  that  ks 
has  seen  anth  his  own  eyes,  for  on  this  point  we  will  take  no 
hearsay  testimony,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  judges,  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  deliberately  kneel  down  and  worship  the 
images  of  Chatham,  or  Pitt,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  any  other  of  the 
images  to  which  we  delight  in  "  showing  honour,"  as  the  pope, 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  priests  of  Rome,  do  kneel  down  and  ii>or- 
ship  the  image  of  St.  Peter ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we 
allow  that,  on  Dr,  Newman's  grounds,  "  Protestants"  have  no 
right  whatever  to  object  to  the  worship  of  images  in  the  Romish 
Church.  Meantime  we  leave  our  readers  to  say  on  which  side, 
Ours  or  Dr.  Newman^s,  is  the  greater  amount  of  **^  logical  incon- 
sistency." 

And  turn  we  now  to  the  question  of  *'  persecution,"  respecting 
which  Dr.  Newman  talks  well  nigh  as  much  nonsense  as  about 
'*  image-worship,"  though  not  quite  of  such  a  barefaced  charac- 
ter. We  declare  solemnly,  that  we  earnestly  deplore  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  in  this  strain  of  one,  who  has  heretofore  acquired 
so  high  a  reputation  as  the  writer  of  these  '*  Lectures."  But  we 
do  say  that,  if  his  last  "  argument,"  save  the  mark  !  respecting 
*'  Protestant"  image- worship  be  not  a  specimen  of  the  most 
unadulterated  nonsense,  that  ever  emanated  from  the  brain  of 
mortal  man,  then  we  know  not  the  meaning  of  terms.  If  "  Ca- 
tholics" of  education  and  discernment  can  seriously  eulogize  it  as 
likely  to  promote  their  cause  in  the  estimation  of  thinking  men, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  most  sincerely  wish  them  joy  of  their 
champion. 

*  The  italics  are  our  own. 
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Dr.  Newman^s  argument  with  respect  to  "  Protestant  per- 
secution^^ has  a  twofold  relation,  first,  private,  and  then  public ; 
as  it  is  practised  by  individuals,  and  by  the  state.  He  maintains, 
that  we  are  quite  as  much  amenable  to  the  charge  as  they  are, 
because  if  one  of  his  children,  or  one  of  his  servants,  should  be 
perverted  to  Romanism,  a  '*  Protestant'*^  at  once  takes  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  further  mischief,  by  removing  the  offender 
from  his  family.  But  now  any  man  with  common  sagacity  will 
see  at  once  that  this  is  not  '^  persecution,^  but  self-preservation. 
It  is  a  feeling  dictated,  not  by  a  desire  for  punishment,  but  for 
prevention.  Take  an  analogous  case.  A  member  of  a  household 
falls  sick  with  an  infectious  fever.  Well  now,  if  he  bo  wise,  the 
head  of  that  household  will,  if  possible,  remove  the  patient ;  at 
all  events,  he  draws  a  cordon  round  his  apartment,  and  debars 
him  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  does 
he  thereby  "  persecute'*'  the  sick  man  ?  Surely  not.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that,  if  he  does  not  take  these  precautions,  the  fever 
will  spread^  and  probably  destroy  others,  and  he  takes  these 
measures  in  self-defence.  Just  so  it  is,  and  just  so  it  ought  to 
be,  with  ^'  Protestants'*'*  in  the  circumstances  Dr.  Newman  men- 
tions. They  know  perfectly  well,  witness  Mr.  Gordon's  atrocious 
conduct  at  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  that  *'  Catholics"  will 
leave  no  means  untried,  right  or  wron^,  fair  er  unfair,  honouraUe 
or  dishonourable,  to  spread  their  religion  in  a  family ;  and  there- 
fore, surely,  every  conscientious  "  Protestant"  parent  or  master 
is  bound,  on  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  to  do  pre- 
cisely that  which  Dr.  Newman  ridicules  him  for  doing.  We  say 
at  once  that,  if  ^'  Catholics"  under  similar  circumstances,  did  no 
more  than  this,  wo  should,  in  this  respect,  find  no  fault  whatever 
with  them.  But  this  is  not  all  they  do,  as  Dr.  Newman  perfectly 
weU  knows.  How  does  the  "  fair  form  of  Catholicism"  treat 
those  persons  who  venture  to  think  for  themselves,  and  abjure,  or 
attempt  to  abjure,  Romish  errors  \  Let  the  dungeons  of  Spain 
and  Italy — let  the  Dragonnades  of  Louis  Quatorze — lot  the  "  Re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  supply  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Ay,  and  how  do  "  Catholics"  act  in  modem  times?  Let 
the  civil  process  in  the  courts  of  Florence,  to  which  we  referred 
before,  say  whether  domestic  "  persecution"  is  the  only  evil 
attendant,  at  the  present  day,  on  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  ''  Catholic"  Italy.  It  is,  we  submit,  mere 
simple  folly,  for  Dr.  Newman  to  draw  any  analogy  whatever 
between  "  Catholic"  and  "  Protestant''  persecution  in  the 
instances  referred  to. 

And  this  is  a  favourable  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  on  a 
subject,  at  the  present  time,  unhappily,  of  considerable  import- 
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ance,  viz.  how  ought  those  persons  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
who  have  seceded  from  our  communion  !  We  are  speaking,  of 
course,  generally,  irrespective  of  local  ties,  or  particular  cases. 
Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  have  a  very  decided 
opinion  on  this  point,  and  one  with  which,  perchance,  some  of 
our  readers  may  not  agree  at  first  sight.  While  we  trust  that  it 
is  our  earnest  desire  to  be  *'  in  charity  with  all  men  C  while,  in 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  we  would  make  no  distinction  of 
creed  or  party ;  we  still  must  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  apart 
from  these  occasions^  any  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  Romish 
"  perverts  '^  ought  to  be  of  the  most  distant  character  possible. 
It  had  better  not  exist  at  all ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  ought  to  be, 
we  think,  simply  of  a  formal  nature.  Our  readers  will  remember 
a  certain  correspondence,  to  which  we  shall  refer  further  pre- 
sently, between  Dr.  Newman  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  They 
will  remember  the  friendly  style  in  which  that  correspondence 
was  commenced — "  My  dear  Lord,^'  and  "  My  dear  Newman." 
We  recollect  that  the  "  Guardian,"  and  we  think  the  "  Daily 
News,"  referred  to  this  correspondence  as  "  refreshing."  They 
described  it  as  a  sort  of  ^^  oasis"  of  amenity,  amidst  the  ^'  desert" 
of  controversial  asperity.  We  deeply  regret  that  we  cannot 
coincide  in  this  opinion.  Rather  we  did,  at  the  time,  lament 
exceedingly  that  any  Bishop  of  the  English  Church  could  feel 
himself  justified,  in  adopting  such  a  tone,  towards  one  who  has 
so  malignantly  slandered  the  Church  of  which  ^'  God  has  made 
him  an  overseer,"  as  Dr.  Newman,  since  his  perversion,  has 
slandered  the  Church  of  England.  But,  apart  from  this  par- 
ticular case,  what  is  the  position  towards  the  Church  of  England, 
of  these  "  perverts,"  and  especially  those  in  Holy  Orders  ?  We 
apprehend  that  they  are  in  the  position  of  traitors,  who  have 
raised  the  banner  of  civil  war  against  their  lawful  sovereign. 
Let  us  explain  our  meaning  by  a  case  somewhat  parallel.  We 
can  easily  understand  that,  during  the  Peninsular  campaigns  the 
English  and  French  armies  might  soften  the  asperities  of  war* 
fare,  by  a  modified  degree  of  intercourse  during  a  temporary 
truce.  But  we  could  not  understand  the  Spanish  army  taking 
such  a  course  towards  their  enemies.  The  French  were  mvading 
their  country,  and  so  long  as  one  Frenchman  remained  on  the 
Spanish  territory,  so  long  must  there  have  been  "war  to  the 
knife"  between  the  Spanish  people  and  their  invaders.  And  so 
during  the  "  Great  Rebellion,"  we  confess  we  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  maudlin  sentiment,  which  could  allow  a  loyal-hearted 
Cavalier  to  fraternize,  in  any  way  or  shape  whatever,  save  in 
offices  of  Christian  charity^  with  a  traitor,  fighting  against  his 
lawful  sovereign.     We  submit  that^  mutatis  mutandis^  the  case 
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Dr.  Newman'^s  argument  with  respect  to  "  Protestant  per- 
secution^'' has  a  twofold  relation,  first,  private,  and  then  public ; 
as  it  is  practised  by  individuals,  and  by  the  state.  He  maintains, 
that  we  are  quite  as  much  amenable  to  the  charge  as  they  are, 
because  if  one  of  his  children,  or  one  of  his  servants,  should  be 
perverted  to  Bomanism,  a  ^'  Protestant ^^  at  once  takes  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  further  mischief,  by  removing  the  offender 
from  his  family.  But  now  any  man  with  common  sagacity  will 
see  at  once  that  this  is  not  '^  persecution,^  but  self-preservation. 
It  is  a  feeling  dictated,  not  by  a  desire  for  punishment,  but  for 
prevention.  Take  an  analogous  case.  A  member  of  a  household 
falls  sick  with  an  infectious  fever.  Well  now,  if  he  bo  wise,  the 
head  of  that  household  will,  if  possible,  remove  the  patient ;  at 
all  events,  he  draws  a  cordon  round  his  apartment,  and  debars 
him  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  does 
he  thereby  "  persecute '^  the  sick  man  ?  Surely  not.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that,  if  he  does  not  take  these  precautions,  the  fever 
will  spread^  and  probably  destroy  others,  and  he  takes  these 
measures  in  self-defence.  Just  so  it  is,  and  just  so  it  ought  to 
be,  with  "  Protestants''  in  the  circumstances  Dr.  Newman  men- 
tions. They  know  perfectly  well,  witness  Mr.  Goi'don's  atrocious 
conduct  at  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  that  *'  Catholics"  will 
leave  no  means  untried,  right  or  wrong,  &ir  er  unfair,  honouraUe 
or  dishonourable,  to  spread  their  religion  in  a  family ;  and  there- 
fore, surely,  every  conscientious  "  Protestanf  parent  or  master 
is  bound,  on  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  to  do  pre- 
cisely that  which  Dr.  Newman  ridicules  him  for  doing.  We  say 
at  once  that,  if  ^^  Catholics''  under  similar  circumstances,  did  no 
more  than  this,  wo  should,  in  this  respect,  find  no  fault  whatever 
with  them.  But  this  is  not  all  they  do,  as  Dr.  Newman  perfectly 
well  knows.  How  does  the  '*  fair  form  of  Catholicism"  treat 
those  persons  who  venture  to  think  for  themselves,  and  abjure,  or 
attempt  to  abjure,  Romish  errors  \  Let  the  dungeons  of  Spain 
and  Italy — let  the  Dragonnades  of  Louis  Quatorze — lot  the  '*  Re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  supply  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Ay,  and  how  do  ^'  Catholics"  act  in  modem  times?  Let 
the  civil  process  in  the  courts  of  Florence,  to  which  we  referred 
before,  say  whether  domestic  "  persecution"  is  the  only  evil 
attendant,  at  the  present  day,  on  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  ^'  Catholic"  Italy.  It  is,  we  submit,  mere 
simple  folly,  for  Dr.  Newman  to  draw  any  analogy  whatever 
between  "  Catholic"  and  "  Protestant^'  persecution  in  the 
instances  referred  to. 

And  this  is  a  favouraUe  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  on  a 
subject,  at  the  present  time,  unhappily,  of  considerable  import- 
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first  principles  they  expect  no  eneauroffement  of  the  kind.  But 
they  say  this,  '^  Yaa  come  canting  and  whining  to  us;  or,  rather, 
you  used  to  come,  about '  Toleration.'*  Well,  we  give  you  that 
toleration.  You  issue  a  prospectus  for  a  Roman  cathedral  on 
English  ground ;  but  if  your  principles  of  ^  toleration^  are  good 
for  any  thing,  we  have  as  much  right,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
build  a  ^  Protestant^  Church  within  the  city  of  Borne,  as  you  can 
have  to  build  one  here ;  and  unless  you  allow  the  one,  you  have 
no  right,  on  any  principle  of  justice,  to  ask  for  the  other/^  This 
is  the  '^  Protestant"^  argument,  and  it  is  a  sound  argument ;  ay, 
and  we  take  the  liberty  of  telling  Dr.  Newman,  that  he  had  better 
not  say  too  much  about  what  ^'  Protestants  can^t""  and  '^  are  not 
able"^  to  do.  If  toleration  is  really  to  mean  supremacy,  if  it  is  to 
be  all  on  one  side,  if  our  forbearance  is  to  be  so  aespised,  our  sense 
of  justice  so  requited.  Dr.  Newman  may  depend  on  it  that,  at  the 
next  election,  the  English  people  will  send  representatives  to  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  pledged  to  a  very  different  line 
of  conduct.  If  the  Emancipation  Act  of  "29  be  ever  altered,  if 
the  Maynooth  grant  be  ever  rescinded,  it  will  be  attributable,  not 
to  the  innate  wish  of  the  British  nation,  but  to  the  arrogance 
and  the  impudence  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  Newman,  and  their 
Bomish  followers. 

One  word  with  respect  to  the  mention  made  in  these  Lectures 
of  one  whom  the  Romish  organs  absurdly  call  the  ^^  Protestant 
Champion,"" — we  allude  to  Dr.  Achilli.  Before  these  pages  meet 
the  eyes  of  our  readers,  in  all  probability  the  action,  now  pending 
against  Dr.  Newman  at  the  suit  of  Achilli,  will  have  been  decided 
one  way  or  the  other.  On  that  subject  we  have  nothing  whatever 
to  say.  But  we  wish  to  point  out  this,  that,  whichever  way  the 
cause  be  decided,  the  damage,  not  to  Dr.  Newman  pereonally, 
but  to  the  "fair  form  of  Catholicism,""  must  be  equally  great. 
For  just  consider, — if  Dr.  Newman"s  charges  be  true,  the  case, 
on  his  own  showing,  amounts  to  this,  that  Dr.  Achilli  lived,  from 
1826  to  over  1840,  in  the  habitual,  open,  manifest,  practice  of 
the  grossest,  the  most  horrible  crimes,  being  all  tKat  time  an 
ordained  Priest  of  the  Bomish  Church,  Dr.  Newman  admits,  over 
and  over  again,  that  the  Romish  authorities  did  their  best  to 
"  conceal'"  these  things  from  the  eyes  of  the  public.  They  did 
not  expel  the  offender  from  their  pale,  they  did  not  degrade  him 
from  the  priesthood,  but  they  actually,  in  practice,  connived  at 
those  enormous  crimes.  Could  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  Romish 
Church  bring  against  her  a  more  damning  accusation  ?  We  trow 
not.  Take  Dr.  Newman's  own  words  :  he  says  that  Achilli,  "  so 
early  as  1826,  was  deprived— ^/br  an  offence  which  his  superiors  did 
their  best  to  conceaV — of  what!  of  his  "  fiiculty  to  lecture  !""     He 
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says  that,  in  1827,  Achilli  had  *' already  earned  the  reputation  of 
a  scandalous  friar/^  Then  he  reeounts  three  more  abominations, 
committed  during  the  next  seven  years ;  adding,  that  the  delin- 
quent ''  was  afterwards  found  guilty  of  sins,  similar  or  worse,  in 
other  towns  of  the  neighbourhood.*"  Next  he  mentions  three 
other  distinct  offences  of  the  same  horrible  character,  committed 
during  the  next  six  years.  Why,  who  does  not  see  that,  granting 
these  charges  to  be  perfectly  true,  Dr.  Newman  proves  too  much. 
He  irretrievably  convicts  the  Church  of  Borne  of  allowing  all 
these  abominations — till  what  time  ?  Till  Dr.  Achilli  *'  began  to 
speak  against,  not  only  the  Catholic  faith  but  the  moral  law,  and 
perverted  others  by  his  teaching ' ! ''  Then  it  was,  and  not  till 
then,  that  the  Inquisition  began  its  work.  Why,  is  not  the  infer- 
ence unavoidable,  that  Achilli,  provided  he  had  not  begun  to 
^^ speak  against  the  Catholic  faitb,^^  might  have  '^heaped  Ossa 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  on  Ossa  ;*"  might  have  steeped  himself 
in  crime  of  the  blackest  dye,  '^  from  the  crown  of  his  bead  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot,'''  and  his  spiritual  superiors  have  '^  made  no  sign  V* 
If,  therefore,  Dr.  Achilli  be  innocent,  then  has  Dr.  Newman 
committed  a  grievous  "  crime  ;**'  but,  in  any  case,  he  has  com- 
mitted an  atrocious  "  blunder,'*''  for  which  we  suspect  his  superiors 
will  not  much  thank  him.  Victory  will,  doubtless,  be  gratifying 
to  himself  personally,  but,  to  the  Romish  Church,  on  his  own 
showing,  it  will  be  scarcely  less  damaging  than  the  most  igno- 
minious defeat.  Achilli  may  be  the  *'  Cannse'*'  of  Dr.  Newman, 
but  he  must  assuredly  be,  in  any  case,  the  '^  Capua"'  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  *. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  Dr.  Newman  convicts  "  Protestantism'^ 
of  the  crime  of  "persecution;'"  though,  by  the  way,  "persecu- 
tion" is,  in  his  eyes,  scarcely  a  crime :  it  is  rather,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  a  .principle  which  the  Creator  has  put  into  our 
breasts,"  and  which,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  altogether  "  ignored.''' 
The  author  of  the  "  Continuous  Confutation"  has  well  argued  on 
this  admission. — 

**  Nor,"  he  says,  "  does  Dr.  Newman  himself  hesitate  to  roaiotain  the 
principle,  as  is  implied  in  the  following  significant  words :  '  I  say  it  boldly 
and  decidedly,  and  do  not  flinch  from  the  avowal,  Protestants  attempt  too 
much,  and  they  end  in  doing  nothing.  They  go  too  far ;  they  attempt 
what  is  against  nature,  and  therefore  impossible.  .  .  .  Their  doctrine 

»  P.  198. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  carefully  perused  Dr.  Wiseman's  article  on 
Achilli  in  the  "  Dublin  Review.''  It  fully  and  completely  justifies  our  comments 
on  Dr.  Newman.  T.ike  one  instance  :  In  1835,  mark  the  date,  Achilli,  even  then, 
**  a  man  of  known  depravity,"  was  **  most  unhappily  appointed  prior  of  a  c<mvent  in 
Naples,  alicatfi  in  the  hope  cf  reclaiming  Am."    (Dublin  Review,  June  1850,  p.  486.) 
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of  private  judgment,  as  they  hold  it,  is  extreme  and  unreal.  •  .  •  They 
are  attempting  to  reverse  nature,  with  no  warrant  for  doing  so.  They 
altogether  ignore  a  principle  which  the  Creator  has  put  into  our  breasts. 
.  .  .  Far  other  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Church.  •  .  .  She  must  head  a 
movement  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppress.'  Dr.  Newman  is  here 
speaking,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  that  principle  in  our  evil  and  icnre- 
generate  nature  which  expresses  itself  in  acts  of  persecution  whenever 
the  power  to  persecute  is  possessed.  This  evil  principle  is  then,  on 
his  own  admission,  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  Rome.  It  has  been 
expressed  in  her  official  acts ;  it  is  fostered  by  oaths ;  it  is  a  part  of 
herself;  it  is  a  feature  engrained  in  her.  The  utmost  that  her  vin- 
dicators can  accomplish  is  to  palliate  the  expression  of  it,  by  showing  that 
there  was  in  individuals  the  will  to  check  its  operation.  The  power  to 
do  this  herself  Rome  has  resigned.  She  claims  to  be  unchangeable  in 
creed  and  structure.  She  cannot,  therefore,  surrender  any  principle  to 
which,  as  in  this  instance,  she  is  formally  committed,  without  forfeiting 
her  hi<>h  pretensions.  She  must  '  head  a  movement  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repress.'  She  must  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  She  must 
act  on  a  principle  which  she  cannot  disavow.  Instead  of  probing  the 
wounds  of  her  corruptions,  she  allows  them  to  sink  deeper,  and  to 
spread  wider,  till  they  become  engrained  in  her.  And  what  roust  the 
result  of  such  a  reckless  course  be  but  that,  at  the  last  *  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  will  be  found  no  soundness  in  her;' 
the  once  *  faithful  city'  will  have  become  the  *  Harlot  *  ? '  " 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  see  how  the  writer  substantiates 
his  (u  quoqiie  in  this  case.  He  thus  ventures  to  "  whitewash^  the 
reputation  of  the  Romish  See.  "  Such  conduct/'  the  exercise, 
that  is,  of  mildness  and  mercy, 

*'  Such  conduct  is  but  in  accordance  with  the  historical  character  of 
the  Holy  See,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries.  Doubtless  in  the  long 
course  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  there  are  events  which  need  expla- 
nation, or  which  the  world  might  wish  otherwise :  bi(t  the  general  tenor 
and  tendency  of  the  traditions  of  the  Papacy  have  been  mercy  and 
humanity.  It  has  ever  been  less  fierce  than  the  nations,  and  in 
advance  of  the  age  :  it  has  ever  moderated,  not  only  the  ferocity  of 
barbarians,  but  the  fanaticism  of  Catholic  populations.  Let  the  accu- 
sations which  can  be  made  against  it  be  put  in  form  ;  let  the  formal 
charges  be  proved  ;  let  the  proved  offences  be  counted  up ;  and  then 
Protestants  themselves  will  be  able  to  determine  what  judgment  is  to 
be  passed  on  the  language  in  which  they  indulge  themselves  against 

Now,  thanks  to  the  most  valuable  "  Letter""  of  Archdeacon 
Stopford,  we  can  give  Dr.  Newman  a  little  information  on  this 
particuku*  point : — 

*  CootinaouB  Confutation,  pp.  36,  37. 

'  Newman's  Lectures  on  Catholicism  in  Englaud^  p.  203. 
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'*  Consider,"  he  says,  "  the  multitades  burned  by  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain  :  these  were  not  Protestants.  Most  of  them  were  '  Catholics,' 
suspected  of  thinking  differently  from  what  the  Church  of  Rome  thinks. 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and  many  other  countries,  tell  the  same 
tale.  What  of  the  60,000  Protestants  murdered  together  in  Paris, 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve?  What  of  those  who  perished  under  the 
Inquisition  at  Goa,  in  India  ?  From  East  to  West  we  track  her  steps 
in  blood. 

**  One  case  I  will  give  more  fully,  for  a  reason  I  will  tell :  the  case 
of  the  Albigenses,  a  people  widely  spread  over  the  south  of  France,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  before  the  Reformation — where,  mark,  it  was 
not  the  Reformation  that  introduced  such  scenes. 

*'  It  is  calculated  that  of  this  people  100,000  persons  suffered  death 
by  fire  and  sword.  Whole  countries  were  desolated,  and,  except  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  whole  people  were  exterminated.  Who 
can  estimate  the  fearful  amount  of  human  suffering  on  the  one  side, 
and  human  crime  upon  the  other,  that  was  caused  by  the  authors  of 
that  massacre'?" 

"  Oh,  but/"*  perhaps  Dr.  Newman  will  say,  "  this  was  all  the 
act  of  the  civil  power,  against  the  wish  of  the  *  fair  form  of  Catho- 
licism.'' '*'' — Was  it  ?     Let  ns  see. 

**  Mark,  now,"  says  the  Archdeacon  again,  "by  what  authority  and 
by  whose  command  this  deed  was  done. 

"  A  pope  and  a  general  council  had  joined  in  passing  this  law : — 

"We  excommunicate  and  anathematize  every  heresy  which  exalts 
itself  against  this  holy,  orthodox,  and  catholic  faith,  which  we  have 
expounded  above  :  condemning  all  heretics,  by  whatever  names  they 
may  be  censured 

"  3.  Let  the  secular  powers  be  admonished,  and  induced,  and,  if 
necessary,  let  them  be  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  whatever 
offices  they  fill,  that  as  they  desire  to  be  reputed  and  counted  faithful, 
they  publicly  take  an  oath  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  ;  that  in  sincerity, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  strength,  they  will  apply  themselves  to  extermi- 
nate from  the  lands  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  all  heretics  denounced 
by  the  Church,  *  *  *  But  if  the  temporal  lord  required  and  admonished 
by  the  Church,  shall  have  neglected  to  purge  his  land  from  this  stain  of 
heresy,  let  him  be  bound  with  the  chain  of  excommunication  by  the 
metropolitan  and  the  other  provincial  bishops ;  and  if  he  shall  have 
despised  to  make  satisfaction,  within  a  year,  let  this  be  signified  to  the 
supreme  pontiff,  that  then  he  (the  pope)  may  pronounce  the  vassals  (or 
subjects)  absolved  from  allegiance  to  him  (the  lord),  and  may  ex» 
pose  his  lands  to  the  Catholics,  who  shall  possess  it,  the  heretics 
BEING  EXTERMINATED,  wiihout  any  contradlctiou,  and  preserve  it  in 
purity  of  faith  ;  the  right  of  the  lord  in  chief  beinor  saved  provided  he 
offer  no  impediment,  nor  oppose  any  obstacle.  •  •  • 

7  Letter  to  Dr.  Marshall,  pp.  26,  26. 
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^*  4.  Bat  let  the  Catholics  who,  the  sign  of  the  cross  being  taken, 
shall  have  girded  themselves  to  exterminating  the  heretics^  enjoj  those 
indulgences,  and  let  them  be  fortified  with  that  holy  privilege  which  ii 
conceded  to  tliose  who  go  to  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  *  *  * 

'*  The  privileges  thus  given  by  the  pope  and  a  general  council,  con- 
sisted in  the  special  protection  of  the  Holy  See  for  the  goods  and  pro- 
perties of  the  '  Catholics'  while  engaged  in  the  massacre  ;  and  deliver- 
ance from  purgatory  and  immediate  admission  to  the  glory  of  Heaven 
for  all  who  might  be  killed  in  executing  the  vengeance  of  the  Church 
upon  the  heretics. 

''This  law  was  passed  in  the  year  1215,  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and 
the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  ;  a  council  acknowledged  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  general  council,  and  infallible. 

*'  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  law,  and  others  of  the  same  nature,  that 
the  Albigenscs  were  '  exterminated*  by  a  general  massacre  '•" 

Well  may  we  say  to  Dr.  Newman,  as  the  Archdeacon  elo- 
quently said  to  Ur.  Marshall : — 

'*  I  do  not  ask  you,  sir,  whether  this  horrible  doctrine — teaching  and 
enforcing  wholesale  murder,  as  a  duty  of  religion  and  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ — I  do  not  ask  you  whether  it  be  •  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ;*  but 
I  do  ask  you  whether  this  be  any  thing  else  than  Hell  itself  let  loose  upon 
the  earth  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Christ  *." 

Oh,  but  even  then,  we  have  no  right  to  throw  stones.  **  Pro- 
testants^'' are  as  bad,  if  not  woi'se,  than  llomanists,  in  this  respect. 
"  Protestantism^^  has  ever  been  a  "  persecuting  power/'  "  Calvin 
burnt  a  Socinian,  Granmer  an  Anabaptist.^'  Luther  did  one  thing 
— Knox  did  something  else, — Romish  priests  were  horribly  tor- 
tured in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  &c.  &;c. ;  and,  therefore, 
^  one  would  think  that  with  scandals  such  as  these  at  their  door, 
Protestants  would  find  it  safest  to  let  history  alone,  and  not  meddle 
with  the  question  of  persecution  at  all,  from  a  lively  consciausnea 
of  dseda  ideniioal  with  those  which  they  itiwute  to  the  Catholic 
Church,^  The  answer  is  obvious.  First,  Dr.  Newman's  asser- 
tion as  to  "  identity"  is  not  true,  and  he  knows  it.  Secondly,  the 
particular  acts  to  which  he  refers  have  been  universally  con- 
demned and  not  justified  ;  and,  thirdly,  '^  Protestantism,'*'  as  such, 
is,  in  no  way  whatever,  answerable  for  them.  Calvin  burnt 
Servetus.  True,  he  did  so,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  That 
that  one  isolated  transaction  has  been,  ever  since,  tiie  plague-spot 
of  Calvin'*s  history,  the  blot  in  his  escutcheon  which  the  most 
favourable  of  his  biographers  cannot  obliterate.  Cranmer  burnt 
an  Anabaptist.  Well,  let  Dr.  Newman  show  us  one  of  Cranmer's 
biographers,  or,  indeed,  any  writer  of  eminence,  who  maintains 
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that  Cranmer,  in  so  doing,  acted  simply  ^^  in  accordance  with  a 
principle  which  his  Creator  had  put  into  his  breast/''  and  which, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  "  ignored,''  and  we  will,  at  once,  allow 
the  analogy  to  hold  good.  Cranmer  acted,  moreover,  upon  the 
law^  but  did  not  make  it.  The  Church  of  Borne  made  the  law, 
and  then  acted  upon  it, — rather  a  material  difference,  though,  of 
course,  not  suflBcient  to  justify  Crannaer's  severity.  And,  as  to 
the  execution  of  the  priests  in  James  the  First  s  reign,  "  Pro- 
testantism,'' as  such,  as  Dr.  Newman  very  well  knows,  had  no 
more  to  do  with  it,  than  the  Church  of  Spain,  at  the  moment  we 
are  writing,  has  had  to  do  with  the  "garotting"  of  the  Spanish 
priest,  who  attempted  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  They  were 
executed,  not  as  Komanists,  but  as  traitors.  And  does  Dr. 
Newman  inquire,  who  was  really  responsible  for  the  death  of  these 
men  ?  We  tell  him  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  no  one  else  :  yes, 
and  we  prove  our  assertion,  thanks  to  Archdeacon  Stopford, 
by  the  evidence  of  an  enlightened  Roman  Catholic.  Mark,  we  do 
not  mean  responsible,  indirectly,  as  the  head  of  the  Romish 
Church ;  but  directly  responsible,  as  an  individual,  because  he 
would  not,  on  the  very  same  principles,  be  it  ever  understood,  on 
which  Romanists  do  act  now,  who  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
permit  these  men  to  save  their  lives.  But  we  give  Archdeacon 
Stopford's  account  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  case  of  the  Romish  priests  executed  in  King  James's  reign  was 
this : — 

**  In  the  first  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  rejgo,  the  Reformed  and 
the  adherents  of  the  pope  lived  together  in  peace.  In  1569  Pope 
Pius  V.  issued  a  Bull,  in  which  he  declared  the  queen  deposed  from 
her  throne,  and  called  on  every  Roman  Catholic  to  rebel  against  her. 
This  Bull  was  afterwards  renewed  against  her  successor,  King  James  I. 

**  The  pops  also  instituted  seminaries  or  colleges  abroad,  for  edu- 
cating priests  who  should  preach  this  doctrine  in  England,  and  stir  up 
the  people  to  rebellion  under  the  name  of  religion.  All  these  priests 
were  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  made  liable  to  its  punishment.  But 
it  was  not  for  their  religion  they  were  punished,  but  for  their  rebellion. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  after  their  conviction  they  always  had 
this  offer  made  to  them^  that,  if  they  would  acknowledge  James  as  king^ 
by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance^  they  should  have  a  free  pardon^  they 
might  keep  what  doctrines  they  pleased ;  no  one  of  them  was  ever  asked 
to  change  his  religion  as  a  condition  of  being  pardoned.  They  did  not 
die  rather  than  change  their  religion;  they  died  rather  than  acknowli dge 
as  king  one  whom  the  pope  had  deposed.  It  was  for  treason  they  suf^ 
fered.  Sincerely  do  I  commiserate  those  priests.  Sincerely  do  I 
admire  their  courage  and  fidelity,  even  while  protesing  against  the 
wickedness  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  folly  of  their  conduct.  For  these 
men  fondly  desired  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  earnestly  did 
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they  beseech  the  pope  to  spare  their  lives.     But  the  pope  mercilessly 
sacrificed  them  to  his  claims  of  temporal  power  in  England  \" 

And  how  does  the  Archdeacon  prove  these  assertions!  By  a 
quotation  from  the  "  Columbanus''  of  the  Rev.  0.  O'Connor,  "  a 
Koman  Catholic,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  most  learned 
and  candid  historian  that  Ireland  has  yet  produced/^  Dr. 
O'Connor  says : 

"  There  is  yet  extant  a  petition  to  Pope  Paul  V.,  signed  by  eleven 
priests,  who  were  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  for  refusing 
James's  oath  (of  allegiance)  in  1612.  Two  of  their  companions  had 
already  suffered  death  for  this  office.  They  died  in  resistance  to  l^i- 
timate  authority,  and  by  the  instigation  of  a  foreign  power. 

**  In  their  petitions  they  entreat  of  his  holiness,  by  all  that  is  sacred^ 
to  attend  to  their  horrible  situation,  and  they  beg  of  him  to  point  out 
to  them  clearly  in  what  that  oath,  for  which  they  were  condemned  to 
die,  is  repugnant  to  Catholic  faith. . .  .The  Catholic  religion,  calumniated 
on  account  of  the  ambition  of  its  court,  had  travelled  barefoot  over  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  from  the  dreary  cells  of  a  dark  and  noxious  prison^ 
and  stood  bareheaded  and  trembling,  petitioning  for  admission  at  the 
haughty  portals  of  the  Vatican  !  ay — and  admission  was  refused  !  Day 
after  day  passed  and  no  answer  was  received,  but  that  which  might  be 
collected  from  the  sullen  silence  of  impenetrable  obstinacy,  and  unbend- 
ing domination !  Both  Sixtus  and  Pius  V.  had  addressed  their  bulls 
(deposing  Queen  Elizabeth  from  the  throne  of  England)  with  these 
magnificent  titles : — *  fVe  nho  are  placed  on  the  Supreme  Throne  of 
Justice^  enjoying  supreme  dominion  over  all  the  Kings  and  Princes  and 
States  of  the  whole  earthy  not  by  human,  but  by  divine  authority,*  &c. ; 
and  now,  how  could  it  be  expected  that,  in  compliance  with  the  peti- 
tion of  eleven  beggarly  priests  of  the  second  order,  such  magnificent 
titles  should  be  resigned  ?  No,  said  the  scarlet  cardinal,  perish  the 
idea!  let  not  an  iota  be  yielded,  else  we  shall  lose  our  worldly  do- 
minion, '  Venient  Romani  et  tollent  nostram  gentem  et  regnum.'  All 
the  pride,  and  pomp,  and  glory  of  the  Vatican  would  then  be  swept 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  what  would  then  be  the  fate  of  the 
thunders  of  scarlet. cardinals  and  purple  monsignores  ? 

'*  In  consequence  of  this  horrible  decision,  the  following  innocent 
English  (Roman  Qatholic)  clergymen — alas  !  how  many  Irish — suffered 
as  victims  to  the  domination  of  vicars  apostolic,  and  the  fatal  influence 
of  the  court  of  Rome  *." 

Then  he  enumerates  them,  and  thus  continues  : — 

"  Let  us  now  consider  who,  in  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  reason,  was 
the  persecutor  and  executioner  of  those  unfortunate  men,  James  or 
the  pope  ?  The  evidence  of  facts  is  irresistible.  The  question  bears 
not  one  moment's  examination'." 
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We  pray  our  reader'^s  earnest  attention  to  Archdeacon  Stop- 
ford'^s  conclusion  from  this  history.  We  have  only  to  substitute 
Dr.  Newman  for  Dr.  Marshall  in  one  passage,  and  we  might  sup- 
pose him  to  be  reviewing  the  Birmingham  Lectures. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  with  all  this,  the  Church  of  England  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  Yet  Dr.  Marshall  says,  it  was  by  these  executions  of 
the  priests  that  he  knew  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  false  Church  ! 
that  it  was  this  which  led  him  to  change ! 

'*  Is  it  possible  to  believe  such  reasons  ?  He  knew  the  Church  of 
England  by  this !  But  what  did  Dr.  O'Connor  know  by  it  ?  He  knew 
the  ambition,  the  pride,  the  cold-blooded  policy,  the  sanguinary  cruelty 
of  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome,  and  he  had  the  manliness  to  say  it. 
If  Dr.  Marshall  had  known  that  the  true  version  of  this  story  was  so 
near  at  hand,  and  from  such  a  source, — from  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  renowned  for  his  learning  and  his  courage, — would  he  have  ven- 
tured to  produce  it  as  he  has  done  ?  What,  I  ask  again,  are  such  rea- 
sons worth,  except  to  show  that  no  better  can  be  given  for  leaving  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  ^  ?  " 

So  much  for  Dr.  Newman  and  ^'  Protestant^  persecution. 

We  have  to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  observations  which 
Dr.  Newman  has  made  on  the  subject  of  Romish  relics,  and 
Romish  miracles ;  a  question  in  itself  of  very  great  importance, 
and  one  to  which  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  special 
attention  of  our  readers.  In  the  previous  portion  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Lectures,  Dr.  Newman  has  simply  set  at  defiance 
alike  good  taste,  historical  testimony,  and  his  own  previous  know- 
ledge of  that  Church  against  which  his  bitterest  attacks  have 
been  directed.  In  his  seventh  Lecture  he  has,  we  fully  believe 
unintentionally,  in  his  new-bom  zeal  for  the  Church  to  which  he 
now  belongs,  attacked  the  very  foundations  of  Christian  belief, 
has  opened  a  door  to  the  grossest  scepticism,  the  most  blasphe- 
mous infidelity.  This  is  a  heavy  charge  to  make,  and  one  which 
requires,  therefore,  to  be  very  carefully  substantiated  ;  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  made  without  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  its 
correctness.  That  proof  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply.  Let  us 
first  see  what  is  Dr.  Newman'^s  argument.  He  sets  out  with  ex- 
pressing his  full  and  entire  belief  in  the  truth  of  well  nigh  every 
miracle,  in  the  genuineness  of  well  nigh  every  relic,  of  which  the 
**  Catholic'*^  Church  has,  at  any  period  in  her  history,  claimed 
the  credit : — 

"  Certainly,"  he  says,  "  the  Catholic  Church,  from  east  to  west,  from 
north  to  south,  is,  according  to  our  conceptions,  hung  with  miracles. 
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The  store  of  relics  is  inexhaustible ;  they  are  maltiplied  through  all 
lands,  and  each  particle  of  each  has  in  it  at  least  a  dormant,  perhaps  an 
energetic,  virtue  of  supernatural  operation.  At  Rome  there  is  the  True 
Cross,  the  crib  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  portions  of 
the  crown  of  thorns  are  kept  at  Paris  :  the  holy  coat  is  shown  at  Treves  ; 
the  winding-sheet  at  Turin  ;  at  Monza,  the  iron  crown  is  formed  out  of 
a  Nail  of  the  cross ;  and  another  Nail  is  claimed  for  the  Duomo  of 
Milan  ;  and  pieces  of  our  Lady's  habit  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Escurial. 
The  Agnus  Dei,  blest  medals,  the  scapular,  the  cord  of  St.  Francis,  all 
are  the  medium  of  divine  manifestations  and  graces.  CruciOxes  have 
bowed  the  head  to  the  suppliant,  and  Madonnas  have  bent  their  eyes 
upon  assembled  crowds.  St.  Januarius's  blood  liquefies  periodically  at 
Naples,  and  St.  Winifred's  well  is  the  scene  of  wonders  even  in  an 
unbelieving  country*." 

He  mentions  many  other  cases,  but  the  above  quoted  will  suffice 
as  a  sample.  He  next  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  this  belief. 
He  maintains  that,  inasmuch  as  God  wrought,  at  the  Incar- 
nation, the  most  stupendous  miracle  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined,  therefore  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
belief  that  He  will  continue  to  work  miracles.  These  are  his 
words : — 

'*  Catholics,  then,  hold  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the 
Incarnation  Is  the  most  stupendous  event  which  ever  can  take  place  on 
earth  ;  and  after  it  and  henceforth,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  scruple  at 
any  miracle  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  being  unlikely  to  happen.  No 
miracle  can  be  so  great  as  that  which  took  place  in  the  Holy  House  of 
Nazareth ;  it  is  indefinitely  more  difficult  to  believe  than  all  the  mira- 
cles of  the  breviary,  of  the  Martyrology,  of  Saints*  lives,  of  legends,  of 
local  traditions  put  together ;  and  there  is  the  grossest  inconsistency, 
on  the  very  face  of  the  matter,  for  any  one  so  to  strain  out  the  gnat  and 
to  swallow  the  camel,  as  to  profess  what  is  inconceivable,  yet  to  protest 
against  what  is  surely  within  the  limits  of  intelligible  hypothesis*." 

Afterwards  Dr.  Newman  still  further  declares  his  belief: — 

"  For  myself,"  he  says,  "  lest  I  appear  in  any  way  to  be  shrinking 
from  a  determinate  judgment  on  the  claims  of  some  of  those  miracles 
and  relics,  which  Protestants  are  so  startled  at,  and  to  be  hiding  par- 
ticular questions  in  what  is  vague  and  general,  I  will  avow  distinctly, 
that,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  hypothesis  of  unknown  laws  of 
nature  (which  is  an  evasion  from  the  force  of  any  proof),  I  think  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  evidence  which  is  brought  for  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples,  and  for  the  motion 
of  the  eyes  of  the  pictures  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Roman  States. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  the  relics  of  the  saints  are  doing  innumerable 
miracles  and  graces  daily,  and  that  it  needs  only  for  a  Catholic  to  show 
devotion  to  any  saint  in  order  to  receive  special  benefits  from  his  inter- 
cession. I  firmly  believe  that  saints  in  their  lifetime  have  before  now 
raised  the  dead  to  life,  crossed  the  sea  without  vessels,  multiplied  grain 
and  bread,  cured  incurable  diseases,  and  stopped  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Many  men,  when  they 
hear  an  educated  man  so  speak,  will  at  once  impute  the  avowal  to  insa- 
nity, or  to  an  idiosyncracy,  or  to  imbecility  of  mind,  or  to  decrepitude 
of  powers,  or  to  fanaticism,  or  to  hypocrisy.  They  have  a  right  to  say 
90f  if  they  will;  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask  them  why  they  do  not  say 
it  of  those  who  bow  down  before  the  Mystery  of  mysteries,  the  Divine 
Incarnation,  If  they  do  not  believe  this,  they  are  not  yet  Protestants  ; 
if  they  do,  let  them  grant  that  He,  who  has  done  the  greater,  may  do 
the  less'." 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  Dr.  Newman'^s  belief,  and  of 
his  reasons  for  it. 

Now,  on  the  first  appearance  of  these  Lectures,  a  great 
sensation  was  caused  by  the  particular  passages  we  have  just 
quoted.  Many  persons,  and,  in  particular,  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, charged  the  writer  with  placing,  with  intending  to  place, 
the  miracles  of  Scripture,  and  Romish  miracles,  on  the  same 
footing ;  with  asserting,  we  quote  the  words  of  the  Bishop,  "  that 
these  legends  have  a  claim  to  belief  eqitall^  with  that  Word  of 
God,  which  relates  the  miracles  of  our  God^  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospel,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  one  is  as  the  authority  of  the 
other^  the  credibility  of  the  one  based  on  a  foundation  no  less  sure 
than  the  credibility  of  the  other* ^"^ 

Dr.  Newman  denied  that  he  ever  intended  to  assert  any  thing 
of  the  kind.     He  says — 

"  If  you  describe  me  as  saying  that  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  come  to 
us  on  the  same  evidence  as  those  of  Scripture,  you  attribute  to  me  what 
1  never  dreamed  of  saying ;  if  you  understand  me  to  say  that  they  are 
on  the  same  level  oi  antecedent  probability  with  those  of  Scripture,  you 
do  justice  to  my  meaning.  Ecclesiastical  miracles  are  probable,  because 
Scripture  miracles  are  true,  I  really  cannot  conceive  a  tbouehtful 
person  denying,  that  the  history  of  the  ark  at  the  deluge  is  as  difiScult 
to  reason  as  a  saint  floating  on  his  cloak*." 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  purport  of  Dr.  Newman'^s  explanation  to 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted. 

Now^  before  commenting  on  this  explanation,  we  are  bound  to 
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say  that  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfactory.  We  acquit  Dr. 
Newman  of  any  intention  of  placing  ecclesiastical  and  Scriptural 
miracles  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  But  we  are  neverthe- 
less firmly  persuaded  that  such  is  exactly  the  meaning  which 
ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  of  those,  for  whom  these 
*'  Lectures^'  were  specially  intended,  will  put  upon  the  language 
he  has  here  used;  and  moreover  that,  for  such  interpretation. 
Dr.  Newman  is  directly  responsible ;  as  much  as  he,  who  puts  a 
deadly  weapon  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  mischief  which  may  ensue  from  its  use.  But 
this  by  the  way.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  Dr.  Newman'^s 
explanation.  We  conceive,  then,  that  there  are  several  very  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  demurring  to  the  assertion,  that  ^^  ecclesias- 
tical miracles  are  on  the  same  level  of  antecedent  probability  with 
the  miracles  of  Scripture.''^  In  the  first  place,  it  is  matter  of 
history,  that  a  great  number  of  Romish  ^^  miracles^  have  been 
proved  to  be  gross  frauds.  In  the  second  place,  they,  under 
whose  auspices,  if  we  may  so  speak,  they  have  been  set  forth, 
have  had  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  the  reality.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  enormous  profits  have  accrued  to  the  Bomish  Church 
from  votive  offerings,  and  in  divers  other  ways.  In  the  next 
place,  these  miracles  are  generally  set  forth  under  circumstances 
of  mystery  and  disguise.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  We  do  not  now  say  that  they  will  not  bear 
examination ;  but  we  do  say  it  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  such 
examination  is  never  permitted,  at  any  rate  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Now  wherever  there  is  mystery,  there  is,  apart  from 
Divine  Revelation,  always  a  natural  suspicion.     Take,  for  exam- 

Sle,  the  case  of  the   "  blood  of   St.  Januarius,''  of  which  Dr. 
Tewman  thus  speaks : — 

"  Bring  before  the  Protestant  the  largest  mass  of  evidence  and  testi- 
mony in  proof  of  the  miraculous  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius's  blood  at 
Naples,  let  him  be  urged  by  witnesses  of  the  highest  character,  chemists 
of  the  first  fame,  circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  the  detection  of 
imposture,  coincidences  and  confirmations  the  most  close,  and  minute, 
and  indirect,  he  will  not  believe  it;  his  First  Principle  blocks  belief*.'* 

^  But  now  we  submit  that  this  is  just  begging  the  whole  ques- 
tion. They  who  have  the  charge  of  this  annual  "  miracle^  will 
not  allow  of  any  chemical  investigation.  They  shrink  from 
scrutiny.  They  ignore  all  inquiry;  and,  so  long  as  they  do  so, 
so  long  will  suspicion  attach  to  every  **  Protestant""  mind  on  the 
subject.     Let  tne  Neapolitan  church,  on  the  next  occurrence  of 
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this  "  miracle,**'  fjohich  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  has  described  as  a 
gross  fraud  enacted  by  the  priests^  invite  English  chemists  to  come 
and  analyze  it ;  let  them  court  the  minutest  investigation,  the 
closest  inquiry ;  and  then  we  will  believe  at  least  this,  that  they 
who  superintend  it,  are  convinced  themselves  of  its  reality.  Mean- 
time we  will,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  Dr.  Newman,  quote  a 
passage  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Whiteside's  "  Italy.''  That 
able  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  "  miracle,"  respecting  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Newman,  there  is  as  much  ^'antecedent  pro- 
bability' as  respecting  the  Incarnation  ! 

"  The  reader  is  perhaps  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  performance. 
The  skull  and  bones  of  a  man  dead  for  centuries,  are  brought  into  the 
church  and  placed  opposite  a  phial  which  is  said  to  contain  some  of  the 
blood,  in  a  congealed  state,  of  the  same  dead  man  ;  and  the  fiction  is, 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  dry  bones  and  bottle  makes  the  blood  to 
liquefy  miraculously.  ...  In  reference  to  this  ceremony,  deliberately  acted 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  house  of  God,  and  in  a  polished  capital 
of  Christian  Europe,  I  had  a  curious  conversation  with  a  young  noble* 
man  connected  with  the  court.  This  conversation  was  not  sought  by 
me,  nor  held  under  any  the  least  confidence;  it  sprang  out  of  a  domestic 
occurrence  not  necessary  to  detail.  The  portion  material  to  the  purpose 
of  disclosing  truth  I  give.  The  conversation  began  by  the  Neapolitan 
thus ; — 

"  *  Believe  me,  Signor,  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  best  in  the  world.* 
— Answer :  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ;  sincerity  in  our  belief  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Since  you  introduce  this  topic,  may  I  ask 
what  is  your  belief  as  to  the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius  ?'  The  Neapolitan 
replied  without  a  moment's  hesitation:  *  I  believe  it  to  be  an  imposition, 
of  course!'  'Does  any  man  of  your  rank  in  Naples  believe  it?' 
*  Not  one,'  he  replied.  *  Permit  me  then  to  inquire,  how  do  you  justify 
witnessing  the  imposture,  and  appearing  to  sanction  what  you  know  to 
be  false?'  He  coloured  slightly,  and  then  gave  a  reply  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  me.  *  Signor,  you  are  a  stranger,  and  evidently  unac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  things  in  this  kingdom.  There  exists  a  com- 
pact between  the  government  and  the  priests,  each  to  support  the  other 
in  their  abuses.  The  priests  will  sustain  the  government  so  long  as  it 
sustains  them  ;  and  when  this  imposture  is  acted,  it  is  part  of  the  bar- 
gain that  the  king  and  the  court  shall  attend,  and  so  must  I,  and  every 
one  who  holds  a  place  under  the  king,  be  present — for  if  the  nobility 
and  sovereign  were  absent,  the  people  might  suppose  this  proceeded 
from  unbelief — therefore  the  priests  insist  on  our  presence ;  but  yoa 
mistake  in  supposing  this  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  *.' " 

But  however  this  may  be,  and  although  we  think  our  case  on 
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this  point  of  ^* antecedent  probability^  tolerably  strong,  this 
question,  after  all,  is  not  the  one  we  have  now  to  discuss.  What 
we  are  now  concerned  with  is  to  show  that,  in  his  zeal  for  what 
we  must,  pace  Dr.  Newman,  take  the  liberty  of  calling,  the  super- 
stitious element  in  the  Romish  system,  he  has,  unintentionally 
we  readily  believe,  but  not  the  less  surely,  given  occasion  to  the 

g'ossest  scepticism,  the  most  blasphemous  infidelity.  These 
irmiiigham  Lectures  have  been  published  in  a  cheap  form  for 
more  speedy  circulation.  Now,  of  those  who  will  read  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted,  how  many,  does  Dr.  Newman  suppose,  will 
have  the  ability,  let  alone  the  inclination,  to  appreciate  the  fine- 
drawn distinction  between  the  two  senses  of  the  term  *^  cre- 
dibility,"' to  which  he  refers  in  his  explanation !  Granting 
that  explanation  to  be  sound,  and,  abstractedly,  we  grant  its 
soundness  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  truly  described  the  efiect  of  these  passages, 
when  ne  said — 

"  What  I  should  fear  is,  not,  indeed,  that  the  generality  of  your 
readers  will  exalt  legends  into  Scripture,  but  that,  seeing  grounds  for 
discrediting  the  legendsy  they  will  look  on  all  narratives  of  miracles^ 
scriptural  and  legendary^  as  alike  doubt/ul,  and  more  than  doubtful.  In 
short,  your  view,  as  I  see  it,  tends  to  a  scepticism  and  infidelity,  of  which 
I  fully  acquit  you'." 

But,  if  our  statements  on  this  point  were  merely  hypothetical, 
we  should  be  little  warranted  in  using,  towards  Dr.  Newman, 
such  language  as  we  have  used.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  can 
confinn  the  fears  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  fully  and  completely. 
Dr.  Newman  has  supplied  a  text  in  his  Birmingham  Lectures, 
the  "Weekly  Dispatch^  shall  supply  a  commentary  upon 
Dr.  Newman's  assertions.  We  need  not,  perhaps,  tell  our 
readers,  that  this  infamous  journal  has,  unhappily,  an  enormous 
circulation  among  that  class  of  persons  who  are  most  deeply 
tainted  with  infidel  and  atheistical  tendencies.  By  the  merest 
chance,  just  while  Dr.  Newman's  Lectures  were  exciting  so  much 
observation,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  seeing  in  the  "Dis- 
patch "  the  article  which  heads  this  paper,  entitled,  "  Newman 
and  the  Protestant  logic."  So  horribly  blasphemous  is  this 
article,  that  nothing  but  a  paramount  sense  of  duty  would  justify 
us  in  introducing  it  into  these  pages.  As  it  is,  we  entreat  our 
reader's  particular  attention,  not  simply  to  the  matter,  but  to  the 
style  and  language  of  this  vile  production.  We  will  tell  them 
our  reasons  for  so  doing  presently.     The  first  half  of  the  article  is 
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occupied  with  an  attack  upon  the  ^blustering  hypocrisy ^^  of 
^'  Protestantism/^  of  which  we  spare  our  readers  the  infliction. 
Then  the  writer  thus  proceeds : — 

*'  But  the  time  is  fast  passing  away  when  such  dissensions  and 
manoeuvres  can  satisfy  the  reflecting  as  an  answer  to  an  argument 
which,  worthless  in  itself,  is  perfectly  irresistible  in  its  application. 
The  controversy  has  arrived  at  that  stage  at  which  Protestantism,  no 
longer  having  conceded  to  it  the  right  to  assume  the  jaunty  air  of 
pragmatical  superiority,  is  put  upon  its  trial,  and  must  make  good  its 
defence.  There  is  a  cool,  dispassionate,  thinking,  and  educated  neutral 
public,  always  the  ultimate  guides  and  arbiters  of  opinion,  who  are  no 
longer  satisfied  that  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  should  escape  justice 
by  calling  for  a  halter  to  the  thief.  Newman  has  put  the  question  quite 
fairly,  and  his  opponents  have  evaded  it.  We  shall  repeat  the  inter- 
rogatory, and,  what  is  more,  we  shall  insist  upon  an  answer,  or  '  know 
the  reason  why,*  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  no  mystery,  Athana- 
sius  insists  upon  making  it  very  plain — the  Church  adopts  his  creed 
verbatim.  It  is  perspicuously,  minutely,  with  the  particularity  of  an 
inventory,  and  the  business-like  detail  of  an  auctioneer,  described  with 
the  definiteness  of  a  saint,  who  was  not  overawed  by  his  subject  from 
preserving  the  literal  finicality  of  the  dogmatist.  As  he  states  it,  the 
doctrine  involves  a  moral  and  physical  impossibility — is  a  palpable  and 
flat  self-contradiction — defies  the  very  elements  of  vulgar  arithmetic, 
and  is  abhorrent  to  every  dictate  of  common  sense,  and  every  known 
law  of  human  reason.  Now  what  we  and  Dr.  Newman  want  to  know 
is,  what  right  or  object  can  any  man  have  who  says  at  least  that  he 
believes  in  this  doctrine,  to  call  any  other  believer  in  any  thing  super* 
stitious  or  credulous  ?  What  apology  has  the  disciple  of  consubstan- 
tiation  for  sneering  at  transubstantiation  ?  Why  should  a  devout 
believer  in  the  loquacity  of  Balaam's  ass,  or  Ezekiers  vision  of  cow*8 
dung,  boggle  about  ^  blinking  statues  or  bleeding  pictures  ? '  Why 
should  he  who  piously  swallows  both  Jonah  and  the  whale,  strain  his 
spiritual  gullet  at  the  temptations  of  Saint  Anthony  ?  Or  why  should 
he  whose  conceptions  of  the  godhead  are  so  humble  as  to  accept  the 
description  in  Genesis  of  the  Almighty  *  walking  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day  (! !  !),*  or  that  other  in  the  Evangel  of  his  being  a 
baby  and  circumcised — of  his  having  cousins,  brothers,  and  a  mother, 
who  went  after  him,  called  him  out  of  the  synagogue,  and  said  •  Thy 
FATHER  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing' — why  should  such  a 
believer  be  so  shocked  at  those  who  worship  '  the  Mother  of  God,'  and 
crown  her  *  Queen  of  Heaven  ? '  Is  the  Romish  parallel  between  Eve 
and  Mary  any  less  credible  than  that  a  serpent  should  speak,  and  we 
should  all  be  damned  because  *  the  general  mother  of  mankind*  longed 
for  a  pippin  ?  That  miracles  ceased  with  the  apostolic  age  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  Protestant  assumption,  not  only  without  the  warrant,  but 
opposed  to  the  implied  language  of  Scripture.  The  fact  is — they  either 
never  existed,  or  they  have  never  ceased ;  at  least  for  all  the  evidence 
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or  probabilities  producible  to  the  contrary.  To  come  nearer  to  the 
case  of  churchmen,  what  right  or  reason  has  the  man  who  believes  that 
the  sprinkling  water  on  an  infant's  face  by  one  priest  will  wash  away 
original  sin,  and  regenerate  it  by  mere  force  of  his  office,  and  the  same 
act  by  another  will  have  no  such  saving  efficacy,  to  ignore  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  and  the  authority  of  his  priesthood  in  spirituals  ? 
'  In  endeavouring,'  well  observes  Fox  ton,  '  to  wriggle  himself  out  of 
this  painful  dilemma,  the  contortions  of  the  Protestants'  advocate  are 
absolutely  ludicrous.  At  one  moment  he  talks  as  liberally  as  a  French 
savant^  and  the  next  buries  himself  in  a  cloud  of  the  vaguest  mysticism. 
He  is  alternately  a  saint  and  a  philosopher — ^a  Methodist  and  an 
'  Infidel,'  and  hashes  together  the  rationalism  of  Strauss  and  the  maun- 
dering of  John  Bunyan.  If  Popery  be  a  *  lie,'  surely  this  sort  of  Pro- 
testantism is  a  sham ;  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  men 
will  discover  that  their  belief  must  repose  either  on  their  internal  con- 
victions or  on  external  authority,  and  that  it  matters  little  whether  the 
Pope  is  enthroned  at  Lambeth  or  in  Rome  \" 

Now  we  mi^ht  say  much  here  on  the  expression  "  we  and  Dr. 
Newman^'  We  might  quote  the  old  proverb,  noscitur  a  eociis. 
In  sober  sadness  we  forbear.  But  we  ao  solemnly  put  it  to  Dr. 
Newman,  as  a  Christian  man — we  put  it  to  him  as  an  ordained 
priest  of  the  Catholic  Church — we  put  it  to  him  as  a  believer  in 
the  mysteries  of  Divine  revelation — as  a  firm  believer  in  that 
stupendous  miracle  ^^  which  took  place  in  the  holy  house  of 
Nazareth'' — we  put  it  to  him,  whether  the  victory  he  sought  to 
gain  is  equal  in  value  to  the  price  he  has  paid  for  it  \  We  care 
not  a  straw,  whether  his  theory  of  "  antecedent  probability*'  be 
sound  or  unsound ;  but  we  ask  him  whether  he  is  content  to 
establish  that  theory  at  the  cost  of  such  a  gloss,  as  the  writer  we 
have  just  quoted  has  put  upon  it.  We  ask  him  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better,  for  the  interests  of  our  common 
Christianity,  that  every  alleged  "ecclesiastical  miracle,"  since 
the  days  of  Constantine,  should  have  been  proved  to  be  an  impo- 
sition, than  that  he  should  have  been  the  occasion  of  such  a  mass 
of  blasphemy  being  disseminated  among  that  *^cool,  dispas- 
sionate, thinking,  and  educated  neutral  public,"  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal readers  of  the  **  Weekly  Dispatch :"  and  then,  moreover, 
we  put  it  to  our  readers,  whether  the  "  fair  form  of  Catholicism" 
has  cause  to  exult,  or  to  mourn,  at  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Newman 
to  improve  her  "present  position"  among  the  "  Protestants"  of 
England,  by  the  deUvery  and  the  pubUcation  of  his  Birmingham 
Lectures. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  article.  It  is  our  delibe- 
rate conviction — ^a  conviction  which  we  allow  we  cannot  establish 
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by  actual  proof- — but  which  yet  is  fimily  established  in  our  own 
mind,  that  this  article  was  written  by  a  Romanist^  or  at  least  by  a 
party  in  the  pay  of  the  Romish  Church.  Many  of  our  readers 
will,  not  unnaturally,  start  with  indignant  astonishment  at  such 
an  assertion.  We  entreat  their  patient  attention  to  our  argu- 
ment in  support  of  that  conviction.  Mark^  first  of  all,  the  very 
singular  phraseology  of  the  article  in  question.  Look  how  the 
writer  brings  in  *' Transubstantiation,''  "blinking  statues  or 
bleeding  pictures,**^  "  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony,^'  "  the 
Mother  of  God,**"*  the  crowning  the  Virgin  "  Queen  of  Heaven," 
"  the  Romish  parallel  between  Eve  and  Mary,"  *'  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,"  "the  authority  of  his  priesthood  in  spirituals." 
Then  let  them  consider  the  assertion  of  the  writer  with  respect 
to  miracles — then  the  very  singular  expression  "  the  Evangel." 
Is  all  this  what  we  should  naturally  expect  in  a  writer,  who  was 
simply  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  credit  of  "  Protestantism," 
without  any  wish  to  build  up  some  other  belief  in  its  room  ?  We 
venture  to  think  not.  Surely  a  pure  infidel  would  have  railed  at 
Popery  and  Protestantism  alike ;  would  have  sought  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  both  pari  passu;  would  have  denounced  both  as 
impostures,  and  Popery  as  the  most  gigantic  and  flagrant  impos- 
ture of  the  two.  But  not  so  here.  Mark,  rather,  how  carefully 
the  writer  eschews  any  direct  condemnation  of  Romanism^  how 
precisely  his  argument  is  identical  with  that  originally  attributed 
to  Dr.  Newman,  only  clothed  in  language  more  suitable  to  the 
capacity  and  the  taste  of  his  readers.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  just  the 
language  one  would  use,  who  would  rather  his  readers  should  be 
Infidels  than  "  Protestants,"  but  rather  they  should  be  Romanists 
than  either  ?  Now  then  take  this  into  account.  At  the  time  of 
the  "  Papal  Aggression,"  a  report  was  extensively  circulated  that 
the  Romanists  had  "  bought  the  '  Dispatch.** "  Certain  it  is,  that 
in  an  article  in  the  "  Dublin  Review'^  for  January,  1851,  stated 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  have  been  written  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, the  "  Weekly  Dispatch"  is  held  up  to  the  "  Catholic" 
world  in  t«rms  of  very  suspicious  commendation.  We  will  quote 
the  words  of  the  article. 

"  The  weekly  press  has  been  more  just,  with  some  exceptions.  We 
regret,  indeed,  that  the  able  articles  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  should 
have  been  sullied  with  irreligious  language,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  recommend  the  perusal ;  but  often  this  blot  has  been  withheld,  and 
then,  indeed,  we  have  been  gratified  by  the  bold,  uncompromising,  and 
truly  masculine  eloquence  with  which  the  charlatanism  of  Gumming, 
and  the  •  atrocities '  of  M'Neile  have  been  lashed,  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
canting  illiberality  unmasked  '•" 
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There  is  Buch  a  thing  as.  ^^  damning  with  faint  praiae,**  aad 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  praising  with  faint  oenaore.  Can  we 
conceive  a  Christian  bishop  praising,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  Weekly  Dispatch^  except /or  a  purjx>se  ?  Now  let  our  readers 
put  all  these  things  together.  Then  let  them  take  in  the  his- 
torical fact,  that,  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Romish  priests  were 
detected  in  playing  at  ^^  Puritanism,'*^  for  the  sake  of  the  reaction 
on  wavering  minds.  Let  them  consider  the  "  Gawthome**  cor^ 
respondence ;  and  then  let  them  say  whether  there  is  an  ^^  ante- 
cedent improbability^^  to  the  hypothesis  we  have  ventured  to 
submit  to  them.  It  is,  and  it  must  be  but  an  hypothesis*;  but  it 
is  one  respecting  which  the  evidence,  both  internal  and  external, 
so  to  speak,  is  in  our  opinion  singularly  strong.  That  hypothesis 
is,  that  a  Bomish  writer,  or  one  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  has  delibe- 
rately and  wilfully  ranged  himself  on  tne  side  of  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  the  Christian  faith^  for  the  sake  of  injuring  "  Pro- 
testantism.'' 

Any  how,  we  ask  whether  our  assertion  is  not  now  proved  to 
the  letter,  that  Dr.  Newman,  by  his  rash,  unguarded,  intempe- 
rate statements  respecting  Romish  and  Scriptural  miracles,  has 
opened  a  door  to  the  ^^  grossest  scepticism,  the  most  blasphe- 
mous infidelity '' — ^a  door  which  he  will  find  it  extremely  difficult 
ever  again  to  shut. 

And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Newman's  Lectures.  We 
have  spoken  of  them,  and  of  their  author  personally,  in  terms 
utterly  abhorrent  to  our  own  feelings,  and  very  different  to  those 
we  usually  employ.  We  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers 
to  decide  whether  the  occasion  has  not  justified  us  in  so  doing. 

And  now,  then,  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  second  part  of  our 
inquiry.  It  will  be  our  object  to  show  Dr.  Newman  some  grounds 
for  that  deeply-rooted  suspicion  of  Romanism  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  does  prevail  among  the  immense  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  this 
suspicion  is  not  the  result  of  "ignorance,"  or  ''prejudice,*"  or 
"  lying,"  or  "  misrepresentation ;"  but  is,  apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, fully  justified  by  recent  events. 

The  first  of  these  events,  to  which  we  sliall  refer,  is  the  late 
attack  upon  the  English  Church,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Papal 
Aggression."  Our  readers  need  not  be  alarmed.  We  are  not 
going  into  this  hackneyed  subject  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.  We 
simply  refer  to  it  as  a  deliberate  hreach  of  aood  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  towards  the  English  nation,  which  will  stand, 
in  the  judgment  of  posterity  side  by  side,  in  moral  turpitude,  with 
the  "  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  or  the  "  Revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes."  Just  consider  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction. 
A  large  body  of  om*  fellow-subjects  were  exposed,  whether  rightly 
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or  wronprly  raattere  not  to  our  present  purpose,  to  certain  civil 
disabilities.  These  disabilities,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  they 
endeavoured  to  remove.  At  last  they  succeeded  in  so  doing. 
But  mark  under  what  circumstances.  The  people  of  England 
took,  as  they  supposed^  the  most  ample  precautions  for  the  supre- 
macy of  that  Church,  which  in  their  hearts  they  so  dearly  love. 
They  carefully  guarded  against  any  open  attempt  at  rivaJry  be- 
tween the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  two  Churches;  against  any 
encroachments  on  the  Church  of  England,  by  that  clause  in  the 
**  Emancipation  Act,"***  which  prohibited  the  assumption,  on  the 
part  of  Bomish  Bishops,  of  any  titles  taken  from  places  which 
were  at  that  time  giving  a  title  to  English  bishoprics.  The 
purpose  of  that  clause  was  manifest.  It  was  intended  plainly 
to  prevent,  at  any  time,  Bomish  bishops  taking  '^  territorial 
titles'^  from  any  places  in  England  and  Ireland.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Bomanists  accepted  that  clause  in  its 
entirfty.  They  said,  "  Believe  us  from  our  civil  disabilities,  and 
we  are  perfectly  content.  We  meditate  no  encroachments  on 
the  English  Church.  All  we  ask  is  full  liberty  to  worship  Gt)d 
in  our  own  way,  and  to  be  placed  on  a  footing,  as  to  civil  rights, 
with  our  Protestant  fellow-subjects."  They  did  not  say  tJien^  that 
they  could  not  carry  out  their  religious  system  without  bishops 
taking  their  titles  from  English  towns.  They  did  not  say  then^ 
that  such  titles  were  essential  to  the  "  full  and  free  exercise'*'*  of 
their  reli<jion.  They  did  not  say  then^  that  the  restrictive  clause 
in  the  *'  Emancipation  Act^  only  referred  to  the  existing  English 
bishoprics.  They  did  not  say  then^  that  their  bishops  would  be  at 
full  liberty  to  assume  titles  from  any  places  in  England  and 
Ireland  except  those  which  at  that  time  gave  a  title  to  bishops  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  They  did  not  say  then^  that  their  religion 
would  be  crippled,  and  maimed,  and  mutilated  under  ^^  vicars 
apostolic,^'  deriving  their  titles  from  places  in  partibm  infidelium. 
They  did  not  say  so  then^  because  they  did  not  think  so;  and, 
moreover,  they  knew  perfectly  well  that,  if  they  had  said  so,  the 
Act  of  1829  would  never,  spite  of  the  threats  of  civil  war,  about 
which  they  bluster  so  much  now^  spite  of  our  "  feara^'  for  our  own 
safety,  have  passed  into  a  law. 

We  say  then,  first,  that  the  recent  assumption  of  "  territorial 
titles" — the  recent  partition  of  England  into  Bomish  "  dioceses'*' 
— apart  from  all  questions  bearing  on  the  Church  of  England,  or 
the  "  Supremacy  of  the  Crown"''* — is  an  act  of  cool,  deliberate 
treachery  and  bad  faith  on  the  part,  not  of  English  Bomanists, 
but  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  which  has  never  been  excelled  in  the 
annals  of  even  Bomish  history,  which  will  remain  as  an  indelible 
blot  upon  the  '*  fair  fame  of  Catholicism,"  which  will  n^ver  be 
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obliterated  from  the  memory  of  the  English  people.  We  say,  se- 
condly, that  the  glaring  fallacies,  the  palpable  sophistry,  the  ex  post 
facto  arguments,  by  which  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Mr.  Bowj-er,  and 
other  writers,  endeavoured  to  justify  that  aggression,  have  taught 
Englishmen  a  lesson  which  they  will  be  very  long  indeed  in  un- 
learning— have  taught  them  that  honour,  and  justice,  and  inte- 
grity, and  open  promises,  and  implied  engagements,  are  at  once 
thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  Church  of  Borne  and — not  by  all,  but 
by  too  many  of  her  adherents — if  her  temporal  or  spiritual  in- 
terests, as  they  imagine,  can  be  one  single  atom  advanced. 

But  take,  in  the  next  place,  the  case,  as  to  which,  when  it 
occurred,  all  England  rang  with  disgust  and  indignation — the  case 
of  Lord  Feilding.  We  are  not  alluding  now  to  Lord  Feilding^s 
perversion,  though,  as  they  who  attended  the  Oorham  meeting  at 
St.  Martin'*s  HaJl,  know  perfectly  well,  we  might  say  much  as  to 
mala  fides  on  that  point.  But  we  refer  simply  to  the  case  of  the 
church  at  Pantasa.  Lord  and  Lady  Feilding,  while  members  of 
the  English  Communion,  determined  to  build  a  church  at  Pan- 
tasa. The  foundation  stone  of  that  church  was  laid  with  every 
possible  circumstance  of  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph— the  Holy  Eucharist  being  celebrated  on  the  occa- 
sion. But,  during  the  process  of  building  the  church,  Lord  and 
Lady  Feilding  changed  their  religion — and  what  then!  Not 
simply  do  they  stop  the  works,  as  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
do ;  not  simply  do  they  refuse,  as  they  had  an  equal  right  to  do, 
to  contribute  any  farther  towards  the  completion  of  that  church, 
but  they  actually  took  with  them,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  part  of  the  church  already  built,  which,  in  the  sight 
ef  God  and  man,  on  every  principle  of  common  justice,  in  foro 
consdentia?,  as  much  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  as  Lord 
Feilding'*s  own  property  belonged  to  him  I  And,  yet,  forsooth, 
Dr.  Newman  has  the  effrontery  to  talk  about  "  Protestant  preju- 
dice'*'' against  the  Bomish  religion,  being  based  simply  upon 
"  lying,"  and  misrepresentation,  and  fraud  ! 

And,  take  again  the  glaring  case  of  Miss  Talbot.  Out  of 
respect  to  the  distinguished  position  that  lady  holds,  we  will  say 
very  little  on  this  subject.  We  simply  say  this.  Is  there  a  single 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  British  empire,  who  believes  that, 
but  for  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  that  lady  would  now  be  occupying 
that  position  t  Is  there  a  single  person  credulous  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  that  lady'^s  80,000/.  would  ever  have  eluded  the  grasp 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  Lora 
Chancellor  ?  If  there  be  one  such  person,  he  must  be,  indeed, 
the  very  phoenix  of  simple-mindedness  I  If  there  be  one  such 
person,  we  beg  him  to  reiad  the  following  pages. 
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While  preparing  the  materials  for  this  paper,  we  determined  to 
wade  through  the  mass  of  evidence  taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  law  of  mortmain,  thinking  it  possible  we  might 
find  something  therein  bearing  on  our  present  subject.  We 
found  then,  for  one  thing,  a  full  account  of  the  case  which 
attracted  so  much  of  public  attention  at  the  time  it  was  pending 
in  the  Vice-Chancellor''s  court,  the  case  of  "  Metairie  versus 
Wiseman.*"  We  say  confidently  that,  in  the  annals  of  a  court  of 
justice,  no  case  was  ever  brought  forward,  disclosing  a  grosser 
moral  fraud  upon  the  relations  of  a  dying  man,  and  one  which 
gave  foundation  for  a  heavier  charge  of  moral  turpitude  against 
the  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  particular  parties 
under  whom^  in  this  instance,  that  system  was  practically  carried 
out.  We  shall  wait  with  no  little  anxiety  for  the  report  of  that 
Committee,  which  has  been,  we  are  happy  to  say,  reappointed  this 
session.  Meantime  our  readers  shall  judge  of  this  case  for  them- 
selves. 

Mathurin  Carr^  was  a  French  emigrant,  residing  at  Somers 
Town.  He  lived  in  a  wretched  garret,  with  the  reputation  of 
extreme  poverty ;  supporting  himself  partly  by  teaching,  and 
partly  by  an  allowance  from  an  emigrant  fund.  The  old  man  fell 
ill,  and  a  medical  man,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
called  in  to  see  him.  This  took  place  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1847.  So  extreme  was  Carr^'^s  apparent  poverty  that  the  medical 
man,  when  he  first  saw  him,  said  that  he  ought  to  have  port  wine, 
arrowroot,  &;c.,  but  that  it  was  of  no  use  ordering  them,  as  ^'  the 
poor  creature'**  could  not  pay  for  them.  Hamilton,  however,  the 
landlord  of  Carr^,  stated  that  he  was  really  a  very  rich  man, 
having  a  sum  of  10,000/.  in  the  funds.  Upon  this  the  medical 
man  forthwith  posts  ofi^  to  Mr.  Holdstock,  the  Bomish  priest  of 
the  district.  Mr.  Holdstock,  as  far  as  it  appears,  was  before 
perfectly  unknown  to  Carr^  personally.  Mr.  John  Athanasius 
Cooke,  a  Romish  pervert  and  a  barrister,  the  legal  factotum  in 
this  whole  transaction,  distinctly  states,  "  I  did  not  know,  at  the 
time,  whether  Mr.  Holdstock  did  or  did  not  know  M.  Carr^*." 
Well,  Mr.  Holdstock  promptly  attends  the  summons.  Upon  the 
Sunday  afternoon  he  sends  off  for  the  aforesaid  J.  A.  Cooke,  and 
gives  him  instructions  for  a  will,  which  instructions  were  never 
produced  before  the  V ice-Chancellor.  They  were  lost,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Cooke,  at  once,  proceeds  himself,  without  calling  in  an  attorney^ 
a  most  unusual  course,  as  he  allows,  to  prepare  a  will,  in  which 
l^e  was  appointed  an  executor^  and  by  which  7000/.  in  the  3^  per 
cent,  bank  annuities  were  left  to  Bishop  Griffiths  and  the  said 

'  Blue  Book,  p.  203. 
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J.  A;  Cooke,  in  trust  for  the  Girla'  School  attached  to  the  "  Ca- 
tholic""  chapel  of  St.  Aloysius,  Clarendon  Square ;  while  8000/. 
in  the  three  per  cent,  cansoh,  mark  the  difference  of  stock,  were 
left  among  Garry's  two  brothers^  his  sister^  and  a  dececued  sister'*s 
children.  On  Monday,  the  1st  of  March,  Holdstock  and  Cooke 
go  together  to  Carr^'^s  house  with  the  will.  The  old  man  was  in 
a  sinking  state.  That  will  Carr^  refused  to  sign,  and  then  Cooke  sug- 
gested that  a  deed,  with  a  power  of  attorney  to  transfer  the  stock, 
would  be  preferable  to  a  will,  as  it  would  save  the  charity  7001. 
legacy  duty.  While  Holdstock  and  Cooke  were  there,  two  women 
happened  to  come  in,  one  the  housekeeper,  the  other  an  intimate 
friend  of  Holdstock.  They  were  sent  back  again,  their  services 
as  witnesses  to  the  will  not  being  then  required.  Meantime 
Cooke  prepares  a  deed  of  gift  and  a  power  of  attorney  for  the 
transfer  of  the  stock.  The  deed  provided  for  the  7000/.  going  to 
the  '^  Catholic  School,""  Cooke  himself.  Bishop  Griffiths,  and  Carr^, 
being  trustees  under  the  deed.  On  the  following  Thursday  even- 
ing the  same  persons  go  to  Carres  house,  with  the  deed  of  gift, 
the  power  of  attorney,  and  another  will,  mark  this,  by  which  the 
3000/.  stock  was  left  to  Carres  relations,  in  which  will  there  is 
not  the  slightest  mention  of  the  aforesaid  deed^  or  of  the  7000/. 
The  parties  go  in.  Carr^  refuses  to  do  any  business.  The  priest 
leans  over  and  speaks  to  him  in  French.  So  unwilling  was  Uarr^ 
by  the  evidence  of  the  defendants  own. attesting  witness.  Miss 
Clark,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  that  Cooke 
actually  folded  up  the  papers  and  proposed  leaving  the  room,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  some  other  party,  though 
she  does  not  mention  Holdstock'*s  name.  After  this,  the  priest 
himself  supports  the  old  man,  puts  a  pen  into  his  hand,  and  there- 
upon the  three  documents  are  duly  executed.  Carr^  then  ordered 
Cooke  to  leave  the  documents,  but  he  refused  to  leave  the  deed  and 
power  of  attorney^  but  took  them  with  him,  and  left  the  will, 
naving  first  distinctly  assured  the  "  dying""  man  that  he  could, 
whenever  he  pleased^  revoke  the  deed.  The  parties  then  left  the 
house.  On  the  Friday  morning  Cooke  posts  off  to  the  Bank  with 
the  power  of  attorney.  He  lodges  this  there,  and  effects  the 
transfer  at  half-past  one  the  next  day,  just  in  time  to  save  the  old 
man  s  death.  Carr^  died  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Cooke,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  states  that  on  the  Saturday  even- 
ing he  went  to  Golden  Square,  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  the 
Vicar-Apostolic,  and  told  him  of  the  circumstances.  Now  mark, 
Cooke  states,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Keogh,  that  Dr. 
Griffiths  knew  nothing  whatever  of  this  transaction  till  after  Carrffs 
death.  He  afterwards  requests  to  "  correct"'  this  evidence.  We 
have  seen  in  our  time  a  good  many  criminal  trials.     We  have 
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carefully  read  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Athanasius 
Cooke,  "corrections'^  and  all,  and  we  declare  solemnly,  that  we 
never,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  any  where  else,  saw  any  witness 
wriggle,  and  twist,  and  shuffle,  and  evade,  worse  than  Cooke 
appears  to  have  done  under  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Anstey. 
He  says  at  last,  "  I  think  that,  as  Dr,  Griffiths  did  not  express 
surprise^  he  mmt  have  knoum  of  the  gift  by  some  means.  There  was 
an  interval  between  the  Thursday  and  the  Saturday,  during 
which  Dr.  Griffiths  might  have  heard  of  the  transaction  T""  We 
should  state  that  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  elapsed  between  Mr. 
Cooke'*s  two  examinations. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  most  remarkable,  may  we  not 
fairly  say,  of  this  most  infamous  and  iniquitous  transaction.  Let 
us  just  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  conduct,  first  of  Carr^, 
the  testator ;  secondly,  of  the  legal  factotum,  John  Athanasius 
Cooke ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  priest  Holdstock. 

We  are  asked  then  to  believe  that  this  old  miser — he  was 
seventy-seven  years  of  age — who  was  so  particular  as  to  his  divi- 
dends, that  even  his  own  broker  refused,  on  the  day  before  he 
died,  to  allow  Hamilton,  his  landlord,  to  take  a  quarter'^s  dividend 
by  a  power  of  attorney,  without  a  personal  interview  with  Carr^ 
hnnself ;  that  this  old  man,  deliberately,  knowingly,  and  wittingly, 
without  any  moral  "  duress/'  any  *'  undue  influence,'*'  executed  a 
deed,  by  which  7000^.  was  conveyed  away  from  him  to  trustees^  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Girls'  "  Catholic"  School ;  and,  moreover,  signed 
at  the  same  time,  a  power  of  attorney,  under  which  the  property 
might  be,  and  under  which  it  actually  was,  transferred  from  his 
own  possession  to  the  trustees,  within  two  days,  'and  before  his 
own  death.  We  submit  to  our  readers  that  the  most  imaginative 
writer  of  fiction — even  Dr.  Newman,  writing  about  the  Church  of 
England — never  invented  any  thing,  in  the  nature  of  things,  so 
absurdly  improbable  !  From  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  ma- 
terial parts  of  the  evidence,  we  have  not  the  slightest  moral  doubt 
that  Carr^,  in  signing  the  power  of  attorney,  believed  that  he  was 
simply  signing  a  document,  empo^vering  parties  to  receive  the 
dividends  then  due  on  the  stock.  We  do  not  say  that  the  par- 
ties intended  him  to  think  so.  But  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  in 
our  own  minds  as  to  Carry's  own  opinion  on  this  particular  point. 

But  now  consider  the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Athanasius  Cooke. 
This  gentleman,  in  defiance  of  all  professional  usage,  "descended," 
we  use  the  graphic  language  of  Mr.  Bethell,  "  almost  to  menial 
offices  in  the  preparation  of  the  deed — receiving  instructions  for 
it,  preparing  it,  seeing  to  its  endorsement,  paying  for  the  stamp 
of  it,  and  uniting  in  his  own  single  person  all  the  different  pro- 
fessional services  that  are  rendered  by  counsel,  by  solicitors,  and 
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by  law-stationers'."^  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  somewhat 
singular ! 

And  consider  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  will,  not,  observe, 
the  original  will,  which  Garr^  would  not  execute,  but  the  will  by 
which  the  3000/.  were  given  to  Garrd'^s  relations.  In  that  will 
there  is  not  the  smallest  reference  of  any  soH  or  kind  to  the  "  Deed^ 
hy  which^  on  the  very  same  day^  Carr4  had  assigned  away  the 
larger  amount  of  stocky  the  7000/.  By  the  terms  of  that  will — our 
readers  may  safely  take  our  word,  for  we  have  carefully  read  it, — 
by  the  terms  of  that  will,  no  one  of  Garrd'^s  relations  would  have 
the  smallest  suspicion  that  the  testator  had  ever  been  possessed 
of  a  single  farthing  more  than  the  3000/.  Nay,  more  tnan  this ; 
Gooke  himself  distinctly  states  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
what  follows.  He  wrote  as  executor  to  the  relations  of  Garr^ 
respecting  the  bequest  of  3000/.  He  is  asked,  upon  this,  ^^  In 
giving  the  particulars  of  the  property,  did  you  make  any  allusion 
to  the  7000/.  ?'**  The  answer  is,  ''''None  whatever;  I  considered 
it  my  duty  as  trustee  to  loithhold  it ;  I  considered  that  the  deed 
was  not  obtained  from  M,  Carre  by  any  undue  pressure^  that  it  was 
his  free  disposition ;  I  considered  that  the  family  had  no  legal  right 
under  t/iat  deed,  and  that  I  was  consequently  justified  in  not  in- 
forming them  of  the  disposition  made  by  that  deed  '.^  Did  our 
readers  ever  see  a  reply  to  a  question  which  so  forcibly  suggested 
the  proverb,  qui  s'' excuse^  s'^accusef  Gomment  on  it  would  be 
wholly  superfluous. 

One  word  more  on  this  point.  We  were  somewhat  staggered 
on  reading  over  the  Blue  Book,  to  find  that,  although  Gooke  had 
plainly  enough  declared  all  this,  yet  he  states  that  Dr.  Griffiths 
had  paid  over  to  the  relations  a  cheque  for  the  "  proportionate 
part  of  the  dividends  which  had  accrued  {on  tlie  whole  of  the 
10,000/.  stock)  up  to  March  *."  We  said  to  ourselves,  as  we  dare 
say  our  readers  will  say  too,  that  this  fact  was  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  seeming  desire  to  conceal  from  the  relations  all  know- 
ledge of  the  7000/.  Now  mark,  we  do  not  like  to  use  hard 
words,  so  we  will  simply  say,  the  cunning  manner,  in  which  this 
was  done.  They  were  obliged  by  law  to  render  an  account  up 
to  March  on  the  whole  of  the  stock.  That  account  now  lies 
before  us,  and  we  will  tell  our  readers  how  they  did  it.  One 
item  of  that  account  is  92/.,  in  respect  of  the  proportionate 
part  of  the  dividends  on  the  whole  stock — but  they  took  very 
good  care  not  so  to  describe  it — that  would  have  disclosed  the 
whole  affair.  They  entered  this  92/.  as  a  debt  dm  to  the  testa- 
tor from  Dr.  Griffiths !     Mark,  they  do  not  say  one  word  as  to 
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who  Dr.  Griffiths  was ;  but  they  leave  the  relatives  to  suppose, 
if  they  pleased,  that  he  was  somebody  or  other  to  whom,  at  some 
time  or  other,  Garr^  had  lent  92/.,  and  now  he  had  repaid  it.  It 
is  thus  stated  in  the  ^^Executorship  account f^ — ^^^ April  14,  By 
cadi  from  Dr.  Griffiths  for  money  due  to  the  deceased  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  921.  7s.'*''  And  yet  the  "  Tablet,^'  that  most  veracious 
Bomish  organ,  endeavoured  in  an  article  of  six  columns,  now 
before  us,  to  whitewash  this  most  wretched  transaction.  *^  Any 
how,*"  says  the  writer,  "  if  there  acas  indiscretion,  there  was  no 

DISHONESTY  !" 

But  we  have  to  consider,  lastly,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hold- 
stock,  Garros  ^* spiritual  director;^'  and  he  is,  in  reference  to 
our  subject,  the  most  important  personage,  because,  by  virtue 
of  Gardinal  Wiseman^s  eulogy  upon  him,  which  we  shall  quote 

Sresently,  he  represents  the  system  of  the  Bomish  Ghurch. 
fr.  Holdstock  hears,  after  morning  mass,  of  the  illness  of 
Garr^,  and  of  his  property,  from  Gasquet,  the  medical  man. 
He  loses  no  time  in  visiting  him.  He  takes  instructions  for 
the  will,  which  instructions  are  lost.  He  sends  for  his  legal 
factotum,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gooke,  on  the  Sunday  evening.  He  goes 
with  him  the  next  morning,  having  his  witnesses  to  the  wished* 
for  will  all  ready  to  follow  him.  They  do  follow  him,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Now  mark,  although  Gooke  distinctly  asserts  that 
Holdstock  represented  Garr^  to  him  as  '^  a  dying  man^  Hold- 
stock  does  not  go  near  him  more  than  once,  though  he  lived 
close  to  him,  till  Thursday  afternoon.  Then  he  goes  with  a 
train  of  attendants,  all  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  will.  He 
there  and  then,  as  their  own  witnesses  allow,  by  his  personal 
influence,  ^^  persuaded^  the  unwilling  Garr^  to  sign  the  documents. 
He  goes  away,  and  he  never  once  goes  near  that  wretched  old  man 
again !  Now,  let  our  readers  consider  the  value  which  Bomanists 
profess,  we  mean  no  sneer  by  the  term,  to  attribute  to  the  ^*  last 
rites'"  of  their  Ghurch ;  and  then  let  them  consider  further,  that 
this  wretched  old  man,  who  appears,  up  to  Sunday,  never  to  have 
had  one  solitary  thought  about  religion — even  then  it  was  by  no 
act  of  his  own  that  the  priest  came  to  him — that  this  wretched 
old  man  was 

"  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  his  sins, 

Unhouserd,  disappointed,  unanel'd ; 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  his  account 

With  all  his  imperfections  on  bis  head." 

How  does  Holdstock  justify  himself  here!  He  says  in  his 
affidavit  that  Garr^  died  sooner  than  he  expected.  Sooner  than 
he  expected !  Why,  the  man  was  described  by  himself  as  "  a 
dying  man  ***  on  Sunday,  and  yet  he  lived  six  whole  days !     Now 
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the  *^  Tablet '*''  has  the  audacity  thus  to  speak  of  Mr.  Holdstock'^fi 
conduct : — ^'  Carr^  said  it  was  true,  he  wished  to  postpone  the 
appointment ;  he  felt  ill  and  toeak^  This  was  on  tne  Thursday. 
^^  The  priest  exhorted  him,  and  rightly,  to  get  his  temporal  affairs 
fairly  off  his  mind.  Delays  were  danaerotisy  Dangerous  to  what! 
To  the  soul  of  the  dying  man,  or  to  the  Girls'*  "  Catholic*"  School ! 
And  then  the  ^'  Tablet^'  proceeds,  '^  Surely  an  Anglican  minister 
must  have  felt  that  in  such  a  case  the  same  exhortation  was 
called  for.^^  Doubtless,  every  Anglican  priest  would  have  so 
thought ;  but  we  beg  to  tell  the  ''*'  Tablet,^  that  if  any  Anglican 
priest  had  thought  only  of  ^^  delays  "^  being  ^^  dangerous  '*^  in  tem- 
poral matters,  and  not  equally  so,  and  much  more  so,  in  suek  a 
ease,  in  things  spiritual,  that  priest  would  have  been  most 
deservedly  suspended,  at  least,  by  his  bishop,  and  held  up  to 
universal  execration,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
*'  Protestant ""  England.  The  "  Tablet''  describes  Mr.  Holdstock 
as  ^^  known  for  twenty-five  years  to  all  the  Catholics  in  London, 
as  one  of  the  most  self-denymg  and  retiring  priests  in  the  district, 
who  has  nothing  to  gain  from  those  schools  of  St.  Aloysius,  and 
who  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of  them.'" 
It  may  be  so.  We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Holdstock  had  any  personal  pecuniary  interest  in  this  transac- 
tion; but  we  say,  confidently,  that  there  is  plain,  positive,  unde- 
niable proof,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  interests  of  this  wretched 
"  dying  *"  miser's  soul  were  not  considered,  by  Mr.  Holdstock,  of 

Siuil  importance  with  the  interests  of  the  Romish  religion,  with 
le  welfare  of  the  "Catholic"  Girls'  School  of  St.  Aloysius, 
Clarendon  Sauare.  We  can  fully  believe  that  Mr.  Holdstock, 
and  we  speak  in  perfect  sincerity,  acted,  as  he  believed,  ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam.  We  believe  that  he  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  But  we  none  the  less 
condemn  his  acts;  and  we  say  that  the  Romish  Church  in 
England,  by  not  disavowing  those  acts,  must  justly  fall  under  a 
similar  measure  of  most  merited  condemnation. 

But  more  than  this.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  distinctly,  not  sim- 
ply not  disavowed,  but  has  actually  attached  his  episcopal  impri- 
matur  to  the  conduct  of  all  the  parties  in  this  transaction.  On 
Sunday,  the  18th  May  of  last  year,  Cardinal  Wiseman  preached  a 
sermon  for  the  Girls'  School  of  St.  Aloysius,  and,  in  that  sermon, 
he  thus  alludes  to  the  case  we  have  been  considering : — 

"  I  deliberately  say,  that  a  more  unjust  or  unjustifiable  imputation 
of  motives  or  actions  to  those  whose  names  have  of  late  been  before  the 
public,  it  were  impossible  to  conceive.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  matter,  but  I  cannot  dismiss  it  without  solemnly  and  emphati- 
cally stating,  that  nothing  which  has  occurred,  nothing  which  I  have 
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heard,  has  for  one  moment  lessened  in  my  esteem  and  afTection  those 
who  have  been  subjected  to  the  calumnies  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
theraV 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bestowal 
of  Cardinal  Wisenian'*8  "  esteem  and  afTection  C  he  is  perfectly  wel- 
come to  bestow  them  wherever  he  pleases.  We  only  desire  to  record 
the  fact,  that  the  head  of  the  Anglo- Roman  Church  distinctly  avows 
his  deliberate  opinion,  that  he  considers  it  perfectly  justifiable  for 
a  Romish  priest,  and  a  Romish  barrister,  to  prepare  a  deed  for  a 
"  dying  man,'*''  without  the  intervention  of  any  attorney,  any  one 
to  protect  that  man'^s  relations — to  "persuade"  that  unwilling  old 
man  to  sign  that  deed,  by  which  two- thirds  of  his  whole  property 
are  left  to  a  "  Catholic"  School — to  transfer  that  property  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  that  signature — and  then,  to  render  an 
account  to  the  man'^s  relations,  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
mention  of  any  transaction  of  the  kind  !  We  think  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  such  a  statement  is,  of 
itself,  quite  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  principles,  not  of 
Roman  Catholics,  but  of  the  system  of  the  Romish  Church. 

We  need  only  refer,  very  briefly,  to  the  issue  of  this  case.  By 
some  means  or  other  the  relations  of  the  old  man  discovered  the 
execution  of  the  deed  and  the  transfer  of  the  stock.  They 
brought  an  action  in  the  Vice-Chancellor**s  court,  which  was 
eventually  compromised  by  the  payment  to  them  of  4000^.  out  of 
the  7000/.  which  had  been  left  to  the  "  Catholic"  School. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  "  Blue  Book."  We  cannot 
certainly  say,  "  though  bad  begins  yet  worse  remains  behind,"  for 
we  can  produce  nothing  so  bad,  in  detail,  as  the  case  of  ^^  Me- 
tairie  v,  Wiseman,"  though,  in  principle,  the  case  of  Mr.  James 
Molyneux  Taylor  is  equally  atrocious. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  father  of  this  gentleman,  was  an  old  man,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  of  very  large  property,  living  at  Weybridge.  He 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Three  or  four  years  before 
his  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  the  whole  of  his  estate  was, 
naturally,  left  to  his  children.  With  these  children  he  had  always 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  possible  love  and  affection.  About 
three  months  before  his  death,  his  son — we  are  condensing  his  own 
narrative — ^was  informed  by  his  father,  then  in  a  very  declining 
state  of  health,  and  "  from  his  long  illness  exceedingly  changed," 
that  he  intended  to  leave  nearly  all  his  property  to  his  children, 
for  their  lives^  but,  in  reversion,  to  the  Anglo- Roman  Church. 
They  were  not  to  have  the  slightest  testamentary  power  over  it, 
but  simply  to  enjoy  it  for  their  lives.     Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor  remon- 
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strated,  as  strongly  as  his  father'^s  state  of  health  would  allow, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  will  was  made,  and  the  will  now  stands. 
Somehow  or  other,  a  report  was  spread  abroad,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
had  '^  disinherited''"  his  children  for  the  sake  of  the  Bomish Church, 
and  much  scandal  was  excited  on  the  subject  against  Cardinal 
Wiseman  personally.  Now,  mark,  the  Cardinal  writes  to  the 
papers  a  very  indignant  letter,  in  which  he  first  denies  that  he 
personally  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  was  per- 
fectly true.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  then  he  goes  on 
to  deny  the  fact  of  Mr.  TayTor^s  "  disinheritance.'"  He  describes 
all  the  family  as  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  property  of  their  late 
father,  and,  therefore,  certainly  not  "  disinherited.'*  Upon  this 
Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor  wrote  a  most  touching  and  beautiful  letter, 
which  we  would  gladly  insert  entire,  to  the  "  Morning  Herald.'" 
In  this  letter  he  exonerates  the  Cardinal  from  any  share  in  the 
transaction,  and,  then,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  With  respect  to  what  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  letter  terms  my 
'  supposed  disinheritance,'  I  must  add,  that  the  bulk  of  my  father's 
property  is  left  to  his  children  for  their  lives  only.  The  will  contains 
no  power  enabling  me  to  make  any  provision  whatever  in  favour  of  a 
wife  or  children  as  to  the  property  so  devised ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
my  life  estate  is  coupled  with  very  stringent  provisions  against  any 
attempt  at  incumbrance  or  alienation." 

Out  of  respect  to  his  father'^s  memory,  and  from  a  r^ard  to  the 
feelings  of  his  sisters,  Mr.  Taylor  chivalrously  declined  to  contest 
this  will,  and  so  the  matter  now  stands. 

Now  we  have  three  observations  to  make  on  this  case.  First, 
that  no  respectable  solicitor,  no  man  of  common  feeling  and 
ordinary  principle,  could  possibly  have  consented  to  share  m  the 
making  of  such  a  will  as  this,  considering  the  state  of  health,  and 
the  evidently  morbid  condition  of  the  testator,  when  it  was  noade. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  to  the  everlasting  infamy  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  that  she  should  have  consented  to  accept  of  any  provision 
whatever  from  a  will  made  under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  asked  whether  he  considered  that  this  iniquitous  will  was  his 
father''s  own  spontaneous  act,  or  made  at  the  suggestion  of  any 
other  person.  His  answer  is  very  significant,  ^^It  is  impos- 
sible to  say.'*^  But,  in  our  judgment,  this  is  perfectly  inmiaterial. 
Granting  that  no  priestly,  or  other  influence,  was  used,  we  say, 
confidently,  that  the  "  spiritual  director  '^  of  Mr.  Taylor  ought  to 
have  prevented  such  a  will,  if  he  had  the  power  of  doing  so ;  and, 
any  how,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  ought,  in  no  way  whatever, 
to  have  accepted  its  provisions.  They  ought  to  have  said  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  "  This  will  is  very  plainly  an  uniust  will,  made  by  a 
person  evidently  in  a  morbid  condition.     We  will  have  nothmg 
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whatever  to  do  with  it.  Contest  the  will  by  a  friendly  suit.  We 
will  not  oppose  you ;  and  if  you  can  get  it  set  aside,  take  your 
property,  and  do  what  you  like  with  \V  We  say  that  Mr.  Hold- 
stock,  in  the  former  case,  was  bound,  on  every  principle  of  common 
morality,  not  simply  to  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
assisting  Garr^'*s  execution  of  the  deed,  but  to  have  used  all  his 
influence  to  prevent  him  from  making  it.  We  say  that  a  similar 
principle  will  apply  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

Thirdly,  we  contend  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  guilty  of  a 
most  gross  and  dishonest  evasion,  of  most  atrocious  dissimulation, 
in  talking  about  Mr.  Taylor^s  ^^  supposed  disinheritance,^^  about 
his  being  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  property,  when  he  must 
have  known,  perfectly  well,  under  what  provisions  that  property 
was  held. 

One  more  case  from  the  Blue  Book,  and  we  have  done.  In  the 
years  1828  and  1829,  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Alexander  M'Carthy, 
of  Cork,  entered  the  convent  of  Black  Bock,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  as  "  professed  nuns.**'  We  condense  the  evidence  of  their 
brother  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  At  the  time  of 
their  profession,  their  father  paid  1000^.  as  entrance  money  with 
each  of  them,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  were  not  to 
participate  in  any  property  he  might  leave  at  his  death.  More 
than  this,  he  actually  drew  up  the  draft  of  a  will,  in  which,  in 
consideration  of  this  payment,  he  leaves  his  daughters,  the  pro- 
fessed  nuns,  a  shilling  each.  That  will  was  never  executed,  and 
M'Carthy  died  intestate,  in  July  1843,  leaving  property  to  the 
amount  of  100,000/.  Of  course  the  other  children  prepared  to 
divide  this  property  between  them.  Now  mark  the  odious,  the 
disgusting  treachery  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  authorities  of 
the  convent,  in  December  184S,  and  in  March  1844,  compelled 
these  unhappy  young  women,  ''  after  considerable  objection  and 
remonstrance  on  their  parts,  and  under  the  pressure  and  com- 
pulsion of  their  vow  of  obedience,"  to  execute  deeds  of  assign- 
ment of  all  their  property  to  the  convent.  They  then  commenced 
proceedings  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  to  recover  the  nuns^ 
share  of  the  100,0007.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Brady  delivered  a 
very  strong  judgment  against  the  claim,  on  this  plain  ground, 
that  the  nuns,  in  executing  the  deed  of  assignment,  were  under 
duress  and  undue  influence.  The  convent  appealed  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Lords  dismissed  the  appeal  upon  ^^a  point  of 
pleading,"*^  but  with  a  very  strong  expression  of  agreement  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  question  of  duress  and 
undue  influence.  Bishop  Murphy  and  Father  Mathew,  the  ap- 
pellants^ own  witnesses,  abundantly  proved  those  points,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Cottenham.  One  answer  of  Mr.  M'Carthy,  the 
brother,  we  must  give  at  length.     He  says : — 
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**  Fathew  Mathew  states  in  his  evidence,  that  he  did  not  make  use  of 
any  coercion,  »ave  and  except  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  their 
vows.  He  explained  to  them  the  vow  of  obedience,  and  that  my  sister 
would  be  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  the  sacrament,  if  she  did  not 
execute  the  deed  in  compliance  with  her  vows  *," 

We  abstain  from  all  comment  on  this  case.  We  simply  ask 
any  man  of  common  sense  whether,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  two,  it  does  not  abundantly  prove,  that  the  principle  which 
actuates — not,  again,  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  Church  of  Borne — 
is  the  old  principle — 


**rem, 


Si  possiSf  recii ;  si  non,  quocunque  modo,  rem. 


»t 


We  ask  whether  reason,  equity,  and  justice,  do  not  imperatively 
require  that,  by  some  adequate  alteration  of  the  laws  of  mortmain, 
such  abominable  transactions  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred, 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  prevented  for  the  future. 

And  now,  before  we  conclude  this  long  paper,  we  desire  to 
make  one  brief  remark.  If  any  think  that  we  have  derived  plea- 
sure from  exposing  the  atrocious  conduct  to  which  we  have  just 
referred — that  we  have  deliberately  '*  gloated  over ""  the  errors, 
and  failings,  and  infirmities  of  the  actors  in  these  transactions, 
simply  from  a  feeling  of  delight  at  their  position,  simply  from  a 
wish  to  raise  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen — if  any  think  that  we  cannot  respect  honour,  and 
justice,  and  integrity  in  individuals^  whensoever,  and  wheresoever, 
those  qualities  are  to  be  found — we  can,  merely,  in  all  sincerity, 
deny  the  charge.  Just  consider  the  circumstances.  Dr.  Newman 
has  challenged  the  production  of ''  facts.^^  He  has  ventured  to  tell 
his  "  brethren  of  the  Oratory  '''*  that,  "  if  you  would  have  direct 
downright  proof  that  Catholicism  is  what  Protestants  makie  it  to 
be,  you  must  lie ;  else  you  will  not  get  beyond  feeble  sti^icians 
which  may  be  right  and  which  may  be  wrong.  The  substance, 
the  force,  the  edge  of  their  tradition  is  slander.'''*  He  says  that, 
^'to  Protestantism  false  witness  is  the  principle  of  propagation,^ 
We  have  simply  answered  Dr.  Newman  s  challenge,  and  we  leave 
him  to  digest  the  "  facts  "  we  have  brought  forward. 

But,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Newman  is  fond  of  a  tu  quoque^  he  may 
fancy  one  here  also.  Well,  then,  we,  in  our  turn,  offer  him  a 
challenge.  Here,  in  the  full  light  of  day,  in  the  face  of  the 
people  of  England,  in  the  name,  and  in  the  behalf  of,  the  English 
Church,  of  English  "  Protestantism,**"  if  Dr.  Newman  pleases, 
we  challenge  this  slanderous  vituperator  of  our  beloved  spiritual 
mother,  to  produce  any  acts  of  her  children,  to  which  she  has 

>  Blue  Book,  p.  476. 
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affixed  her  imprimatur ^  of  which  she,  as  a  Church,  has  expressed  her 
approbation,  analogous,  in  any  wise,  in  moral  turpitude,  dis- 
simulation, and  fraud,  to  the  acts  on  which  we  have  commented. 
We  say  to  him,  that  if  he  can  show  us  one  Anglican  layman 
deliberately  acting  as,  with  the  full  approbation  of  his  spiritual 
superiors,  Lord  Feilding  acted,  in  the  case  of  the  church  at 
Pantasa,  and  the  Church  of  England  glorying  in  the  act — if  he  can 
show  us  one  case,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  her  property,  the 
Church  of  England  deliberately  prevented  a  young  lady  from 
taking  her  natural  position  in  society,  as  Dr.  Hendren,  and  the 
other  emissaries  of  the  "fair  form  of  Catholicism"  palpably 
endeavoured,  and  did  their  best,  to  prevent  Miss  Talbot — if  he 
can  point  out  one  single,  solitary,  isolated  case,  of  an  Anglican 
priest  and  an  Anglican  barrister,  conniving  together  to  "per- 
suade "  a  "  dying "  man  to  sign  away  the  larger  portion  of  his 
property  from  his  relations,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  English 
Church,  and  then  the  lawyer  concealing  that  fact  studiously  from- 
those  relations — can  show  us,  moreover,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  one,  or  both,  of  her  Archbishops,  sanctioned  every  part  and 
particle  of  the  foul  transaction — if  he  can  show  us  one  case,  in 
which  the  English  Church  accepted  and  acted  upon  such  a  grossly 
unjust  will  as  that  of  Mr.  Taylor — if  he  can  point  out  one 
solitary  act  of  deliberate  treachery,  duress,  and  compulsion, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  superiors  of  the  Black  Sock  convent — if 
he  can  point  out  one  fact,  in  the  whole  of  her  annals,  by  which 
the  Church  of  England  stands  convicted  of  not  censuring,  and 
therefore  of  conniving  at,  such  conduct  as  that  of  Mr.  Gawthom— 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  allow,  that  the  errors  and  the 
crimes  committed  under  the  Bomish  system,  are  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  influence  of  that  system,  but  to  fallible  human  nature ; 
then  will  we  grant  that  "  Protestants ""  have  no  right  to  throw 
stones  at  the  Bomish  religion.  If  he  will  confute  the  facts  we 
have  brought  forward,  then  will  we  readily  acknowledge  that 
"  Protestant  prejudice "  is  based  upon  evidence  as  groundless 
and  as  unsubstantial  as  that  which  he  has  brought  against  the 
Church  of  England  in  his  Birmingham  Lectures.  Meantime, 
we  laugh  to  scorn  the  puny  efforts  of  Dr.  Newman,  and  ten 
thousand  such  as  he,  to  damage  the  cause  of  the  English  Church. 
She  lives,  and  she  will  continue  to  live,  strong  in  her  principles 
and  her  practice ;  strong  in  her  scriptural  doctnne  and  her  primi- 
tive order ;  but  stronger  still  in  the  undying  love,  in  the  unchanging 
affection,  of  that  English  People,  to  whom,  since  the  Beforma- 
tion,  she  has  stood  forth,  and  to  whom  she  will  continue  to  stand 
forth,  as  the  strongest  bulwark  against  Bomish  error,  as  the 
staunchest  preservative  of  Catholic  truth. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Faust,  A  Tragedy.  Part  the  Second,  rendered 
from  the  German  of  Goethe.  By  Archer  Gurney.  London : 
Senior. 

2.  Love'^8  Legends.  Poems.  By  Archer  Gurney.  London: 
Mitchell. 

S.  The  British  Churchman. 

4.  King  Charles  the  First.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Bev. 
Archer  Gurney.  Second  Edition.  London :  William  Pic- 
kering.    1 852. 

There  are  undoubtedly  certain  epochs  in  the  histories  of  nations, 
and  sometimes  too  of  the  world  in  general,  when  talents  and 
energies  of  classes  respectively  distinct,  manifest  themselves  with 
a  peculiar  intensity.  We  have  all  heard,  for  instance,  of  the  ages 
of  Pericles,  Augustus,  Elizabeth,  and  Louis  Quatorze — the  latter 
of  which  has  been  strangely  over -rated — and  if  we  examine  the 
subject,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  constellations,  real  or  supposed, 
which  have  adorned  these  various  periods,  are  not  the  exceptions 
to,  but  the  manifestations  of,  an  universal  law,  which  reffulates  the 
progress  of  human  agency,  gradually  preparing  the  wond  through 
its  many  strange  vicissitudes,  and  often  by  means,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  little  calculated  to  effect  their  object,  for  that  final 
consummation  to  which  we  appear  rapidly  approaching.  The 
origin  of  this  dispensation  is  of  course  to  be  sougnt  in  the  inscru- 
table counsels  of  the  Divine  will,  regulating  the  course  of  events 
according  to  the  dictates  of  Divine  wisdom.  The  means  by  which 
the  decree  is  carried  into  effect  are  in  some  cases  obvious,  though 
still  veiled  with  a  portion  of  that  obscurity  which  makes  us  see 
the  things  of  this  Ufe,  as  well  as  those  of  another,  through  a  glass 
darkly.  It  is  however  clear,  that  similar  causes  acting  upon 
similar  subject  matter,  will,  under  similar  circumstances,  produce 
similar  effects.  Such,  at  leasts  is  the  way  in  which  the  world 
speaks  of  these  things ;  the  more  Christian,  and  therefore  philo- 
sophical, method  of  expression  would  be,  that  such  conjunctions 
and  appearances  are  symptoms,  or  tokens,  that  the  Divine  will  is 
manifesting  itself  in  such  and  such  a  way. 

Of  the  four  epochs  to  which  we  have  alluded — those  of  Pericles 
and  Elizabeth  may  be  considered  as  the  days  of  the  giants; 
whereas  the  eras  of  Augustus  and  Louis  Quatorze  were  but  the 
ages  of  mere  mortal  men. 
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These  however,  as  we  observed  before,,  are  not  the  only  periods 
when  the  mind  of  man  has  developed  itself  with  peculiar  power  in 
one  or  more  determinate  directions.  We  have  evidence  of  such 
a  manifestation  even  in  the  scriptural  account  of  the  world  before 
the  flood ;  we  have  in  the  sacred  volume  also  the  glorious  age  of 
Israel,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and 
that  equally  glorious,  in  another  point  of  view,  when  the  mightiest 
bards  that  this  world  has  ever  seen,  struck  their  divinely-tuned 
harps,  and  uttered  the  messages  of  Heaven,  in  the  richest  poetry 
of  earth,  around  the  falling  throne  of  Judah. 

Then  look  to  the  monuments  of  Assyria.  Do  they  not  speak 
of  a  golden  age,  the  very  memory  of  which  has  passed  away ! 

Look  to  the  annals  of  Egypt,  written  in  her  temples  and  her 
tombs,  her  pillars  and  her  palaces.  How  clearly  do  they  speak  of 
an  outburst  of  genius,  succeeded  by  ages  of  miserable  and  slavish 
imitation. 

There  is  another  age — the  mightiest  probably  amongst  unin- 
spired men,  the  age  of  Homer.  The  restless  conceit  and  silly 
scepticism  of  the  age  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  identity, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  the  greatest  of  uninspired  poets,  and 
to  promulgate  and  defend  the  preposterous  notion,  that  the  most 
perfect  poem  ever  composed  (if  we  except  the  "  CEdipus  Rex''), 
was  the  work  of  a  succession  of  semi-barbarian  poetasters.  Sudx 
writers,  we  would  admonish,  that  no  amount  of  minus  quantities 
will  produce  any  thing  affirmative ;  that  all  the  witlings  ever 
brought  into  the  world,  if  they  could,  by  some  strange  and  for- 
tunate instrumentality,  be  concentrated  into  one  living  specimen 
of  mediocrity,  would  not  produce  a  wit  ;  and  that  unity  of  eflect 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  result  of  multiplicity  of  design.  No  ! 
Till  the  Venus  de  Medici  is  eclipsed  by  the  result  of  the  separate 
and  jarring  exertions  of  a  concourse  of  bad  workmen,  till  the  in- 
mates of  a  second-rate  seminary  for  young  ladies  achieve  by  their 
concurrent,  but  independent  and  successive  attempts  at  painting, 
a  chef'd'ceuvre  superior  to  the  Madonna  of  Carlo  Dolce — ^till  .  .  .  . ! 
we  may  go  on  for  ever  in  our  illustrations — will  we  believe  that 
the  "  Iliad'*'  is  a  sort  of  poetical  pot  paurri ;  and  that  Homer, 
instead  of  being  the  most  perfect  of  artists,  and  the  greatest  of 
poets,  is  merely  ^^  the  fortuitous  concatenation  of  circumstances" 
personified. 

To  us  it  appears  clear  from  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  in 
part  suggested  by  an  interesting  passage  in  Butler's  reminis- 
cences, that  the  '^  Iliad"  is  neither  the  work  of  a  succession  of 
ballad-mongers,  nor  the  production  of  a  solitary  genius,  arising  in 
a  barbarous  age ;  but  that  it  is  the  almost  sole  genuine  relic  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization  swept  away  by  an  irruption  of  barbarians, 
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and  surviving  through  a  period  of  lawlessness  and  ignorance  by 
means  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  general  attractiveness. 

Of  the  moral  and  intellectual  history  of  the  age  of  Homer  we 
know  little  or  nothing ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  ages  of  Pericles 
and  Augustus,  we  find  a  phenomenon  which  we  noticed  as  trace- 
able in  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  namely,  that  after 
the  human  mind  had  reached  its  highest  development,  there  soon 
supervened  a  declension  both  in  taste  and  power ;  and  this,  too, 
seems  a  law,  though  neither  so  universal  nor  so  absolute  as  those 
previously  mentioned.  It  is  not  universal,  since  there  have  been 
golden  ages  that  have  been  suddenly  and  instantly  succeeded  by 
epochs  signalized  for  their  utter  barrenness  in  the  precious  ores  of 
human  taste  and  genius.  It  is  not  absolute,  since  even  in  the 
declension  and  in  the  general  absence  of  mental  or  moral  energy, 
there  have  been  exceptions — ^men  possessed  of  the  characters  of 
their  fathers — ^and,  as  it  were,  born  after  their  time. 

To  borrow  two  illustrations  from  that  mighty  book  which  is 
open  to  all,  and  where  He  who  disposes  all  the  things  we  propose^ 
has  written  the  wisdom  of  His  will,  how  often  as  we  watch  the 
waves  do  we  see  them  rise  gradually,  till  one  mightier  than  the 
rest  overleaps  the  limit  attained  by  its  predecessors,  then  follow 
lesser  waves  gradually  decreasing,  till  after  a  lull  the  ferment 
begins  once  more. 

In  the  transition  from  day  to  night,  again,  we  have  examples 
of  both  the  courses  indicated  above  ;  we  have  the  glorious  sunset, 
and  the  long  warm  twilight  of  the  north,  and  the  dazzling  glory 
and  sudden  darkness  of  the  south. 

Many,  indeed,  as  we  have  observed,  have  been  the  golden 
epochs  of  the  human  mind,  greater  or  more  contracted  in  their 
geographical  extension,  fuller  or  fainter  in  their  intensity  of 
glory,  embracing  some  more,  some  fewer,  branches  of  man^s 
capacity. 

JBut  of  these  epochs  there  is  one  to  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
even  alluded,  which  will  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  reputation 
throughout  the  ages  that  are  coming — the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution — and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  one  man  who  has  lived 
through  that  epoch,  and  outlived  all  the  successive  stars  of  that 
magnificent  constellation — the  poet  James  Montgomery. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  at  the  period  of  his  entrance  into 
life,  and  to  mark  the  many  great  names  connected  with  and 
flourishing  at  that  time,  and  then  to  number  up  the  celebrated 
men,  his  juniors,  in  public  existence,  now  gathered  to  the  grave, 
or  silent  as  the  tomb.  For  the  age  has  passed  away,  the  sunset 
is  fast  fading  into  night,  its  warmth,  its  glory  are  departed,  gone, 
and  gone  for  ever. 
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It  was  a  glorious  age.  We  are  not  speaking  of  moral  worth, 
but  of  mental  energy,  intellectual  power,  and  in  this  sense  it  voas 
a  glorious  age.  Let  us  name  but  a  few  of  our  own  countrymen, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  Burke,  Burns,  Byron,  Moore,  Scott,  Shelley, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  two  of  our  own  kings,  and  oh  !  how  many 
others  could  we  name,  and  now  they  have  passed  away,  they  are 
all  gone,  and  for  ever,  save  the  mightiest  and  noblest  of  them  all, 
the  matchless  one,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  we  are  in- 
clined to  repeat  once  more  the  repetita  cramhe  of  the  indignant 
Boman — 

"  Terra  malos  homines  nunc  educat  atque  pusillos 
Hos  deus  quicunque  aspexit  ridet  et  edit." 

In  two  of  the  departments  of  mental  development  this  assuredly 
holds  good — those  of  statesmanship  and  poetry — the  most  partial 
eyes  cannot  invest  our  late  premier,  for  example,  with  the  moral 
stature  of  a  son  of  Anak.  His  warmest  eulogists  would  scarcely 
paint  him  as  possessed  of  the  tact  of  a  Pericles,  the  honour  of  a 
Phocion,  the  comprehensive  mind  of  a  Chatham,  the  unbending 
determination  of  a  Cato,  the  loyalty  of  a  Mephibosheth,  or  the 
patriotism  of  a  Doria. 

In  the  world  of  poetry  things  are  not  quite  as  bad,  for  there 
we  have  the  thunder  of  Montgomeir  and  the  warbling  of  Keble, 
and  the  mysterious  symphony  of  Williams,  and  the  measured 
melody  of  Tennyson,  to  say  nothing  of  others  more  or  less  de- 
serving of  praise  or  blame. 

Montgomery — Robert  Montgomery — is  certainly  a  great  poet ; 
and  whatever  be  the  fate  of  nis  other  poetical  works,  he  has, 
written  ane  at  least  which  will  live  for  ever — we  speak  of  the 
"  Christian  Life."  It  is,  however,  at  present  impossible  to  tell 
what  will  be  the  opinion  of  posterity  with  regard  to  him,  whether 
the  judges  of  future  days  will  remit  him  the  punishment  due  to  his 
many  glaring  offences  against  good  taste  and  good  sense,  on  ac- 
count of  his  transcendent,  his  overwhelming  and  magnificent  sub- 
limity of  idea  and  sometimes  of  expression  too,  or  whether  they 
will,  according  to  the  well-known  custom  of  boarding-schools,  set 
one  bad  mark  against  many  good  ones. 

Whatever  be  the  charms  of  Keble,  and  they  are  very  great  and 
very  many,  we  are  confident  that  future  generations  will  not  ad- 
judge him  that  high  eminence  which  he  now  enjoys.  His  faults 
are  in  some  points  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, in  that  whereas  the  author  of  the  "Christian  Life'' 
n*equently  spoils  what  is  intrinsically  noble  by  an  inelegant  ex- 
pression or  forced  phrase,  the  author  of  the  "Christian  Year,"'  on 
the  other  hand,  raises  in  some  instances  a  beautiful  superstructure 
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of  exquisite  language  upon  no  foundation,  aelf-poised  as  it  were  in 
air.  The  beauties  of  Montgomery  are  at  times  like  fountains  in 
the  desert,  guarded,  or  rather  infested,  by  savage  beasts  and  un- 
pleasant-looking reptiles.  Those  of  Keble  too  frequently  resem- 
ble the  lovely  mirage  which  attracts  the  eye  but  fails  the  tongue. 

Of  Williams  we  trust  to  speak  more  at  large  hereafter.  We 
have  not  forgotten  his  ^'  Greation,^^  and  its  high  claims  upon  the 
notice  and  admiration  of  the  public. 

As  to  Tennyson,  though  very  beautiful  in  his  wav,  he  possesses 
at  present  an  artificial  and  factitious  eminence,  which  will  not  be 
accorded  to  him  by  *^  the  age  to  come.^^  He  is  in  fact  the  poet 
of  the  day,  the  poet  who  has  just  struck  the  right  chord,  just  hit 
the  bulFs-^ye.  He  writes,  and  as  it  seems,  both  thinks  and  feels 
exactly  wUh^  and  for^  and  in  his  age.  He  personifies,  and  ex- 
presses, and  transfers  to  his  poetical  canvas  the  highly-educated 
gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  a  certain  name- 
less grace,  a  refined  and  painfully  conscious  elegance,  a  savoir 
faire^  and  a  savoir  vif>re;  a  little  philosophy,  never  venr  deep, 
though  often  affecting  depth  ;  a  little  Chnstianity,  not  of  a  very 
strict  or  practical  character ;  a  little  infidelity,  and  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism ;  then  there  is  much  dexterity  in  running  the  changes 
upon  a  few  ideas,  a  proper  (quantity  of  feeling  never  falling  into 
extremes,  a  great  deal  of  sentiment,  an  immensity  of  sentimental- 
ism,  and  not  one  particle  of  romance.  Such  is  Tennyson,  who 
belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  minstrels  that  hymn  the  praises  of 
their  liege  lord  in  appropriate  verses,  than  of  those  mightier  sons 
of  song  who  act  as  the  teachers  of  the  days  they  live  in,  or  who, 
if  they  fail  to  do  so  from  a  moral  obliquity,  raise  high  above  their 
contemporaries  a  towering  monument  of  bold  and  independent 
genius,  which  lasts  through  revolving  ages  the  admiration  of  suc- 
cessive generations. 

Very  different  from  either  of  the  bards  last  mentioned  is  the 
poet  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  uncouth 
and  extravagant  phraseology  which  actually  disgusts  us  at  times 
with  Montgomery,  the  mistiness  and  unreality  which  disappoint 
us  in  Keble,  the  obscurity  which  is  observable  in  most  of  Wil- 
liams^s  poems,  and  the  mental  mediocrity  so  universally  cognizable 
in  Tennyson,  will  never  distress  the  readers  of  the  poems  of  Archer 
Gumey.  A  faithful  and  a  noble  child  of  nature,  he  has  tracked 
the  steps,  and  watched  the  looks,  and  learnt  the  lore,  and  acquired 
the  language  of  the  Magna  Mater.  Let  us  take,  however,  his 
poems  seriatim^  discussing  him  and  them  as  we  go  on,  and  re- 
serving our  fullest  consideration  for  his  latest  production,  the 
second  edition  of  "  Charles  the  First.'' 

The  translation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  is  exeouted  in 
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a  most  masterly  style,  combining  that  ease  and  accuracy  which 
are  so  seldom  united  in  compositions  of  this  nature.  It  is  indeed 
a  fact  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  students  of  poetry, 
that  good  translations  are  much  rarer  than  good  poems.  Of  this 
the  reasons  are  obvious.  In  the  first  instance  it  requires  a  great 
poet  to  render  a  great  poem,  and  great  poets  prefer  for  the  most 
part  producing  original  works  of  their  own  to  translating  those  of 
others.  Then,  again,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  enter 
fully  into  the  conceptions  of  an  author,  especially  a  poet ;  and  in  as 
far  as  he  fails  to  do  so  will  he  fail  to  succeea  in  translating  his  works. 
And,  lastly,  when  to  these  requisites,  so  rare  in  themselves,  is 
added  that  the  translator  must  be  a  perfect  master  both  of  the 
language  which  he  translates  from  and  of  that  into  which  he 
renders  his  original,  we  perceive  causes  amply  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  great  dearth  of  good  translations  so  observable  in  our  own 
as  well  as  other  languages. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  there  should  be  no  English 
translations  from  the  classic  poets  worthy  of  the  name  except  the 
^neid  by  Dryden,  and  a  few  exquisite  fragments  by  Milton: 
for  we  presume  that  no  one  will  venture  to  cite  as  evidence  to  the 
contrary  the  Iliad  of  Pope,  which,  whatever  be  its  excellencies,  is 
most  undoubtedly  not  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

It  is  no  mean  praise  then  to  Archer  Gumey  that  he  should 
have  commenced  his  poetical  career  by  rendering  into  English, 
with  all  the  force,  and  life,  and  mystic  power,  and  nameless  grace 
of  the  original,  that  very  wonderful  and  noble  poem,  the  Second 
Part  of  Faust. 

The  essay  with  which  he  has  introduced  this  work  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  is  in  itself  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  shows 
a  clearness  of  conception  and  a  grasp  of  mind  which  prepare  us 
for  the  achievement  of  great  things. 

"  Whilst  the  beauty  of  detached  scenes  and  passages  (says  he  in  the 
Second  Part  of  *  Faust'),  can  be  denied  by  none,  many  are  of  opinion 
that  little  positive  meaning,  scarcely  any  thing  of  a  fixed  tendency,  no 
lesson  for  good  or  evil,  can  be  gleaned  from  that  extraordinary  work. 
It  is  contended,  that  it  is  a  conglomeration  of  scenes,  each  of  which,  sepa- 
rately and  by  itself,  must  be  allowed  to  possess  great  merit,  but  which 
are  not  sufficiently  connected  with  one  another  to  form  one  complete 
whole.  I  do  not  share  this  opinion ;  and  I  will  endeavour  in  as  few 
words  as  may  be,  to  explain  what  I  consider  to  have  been  the  author's 
plan  and  object  in  this  truly  wonderful  production.  In  order  to  do 
this,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  notice  briefiy  the  First  Part  of  Faust,  of 
which  the  work  now  immediately  before  us  is  but  the  sequel  and 
conclusion. 

'*  Faust,  then,  in  the  First  Part,  is  represented  as  a  professor  in  a 
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German  university,  who,  after  the  toil  and  study  of  many  years,  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  he  has  laboured  in  vain,  and  that  all 
knowledge  is  vanity.     Stung  to  the  soul  by  this  reflection,  he  dreams 
of  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and  of  enjoying 
earth  at  least,  as  he  can  discover  or  fathom  nothing  beyond  it.     He  is 
in  this  mood  when  the  spirit  of  evil,  Mephistopheles,  seeks  his  presence, 
and,  falling  into  Faust*s  own  train  of  thought,  assures  him  that  all 
knowledge  is  vain  and  profitless,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good. 
This  pleasure  he  offers  with  youth,  love,  and  beauty ;  and  all  that  he 
demands  as  the  price  of  those  glorious  benefits  is  the  soul  of  Faust  in 
the  after-world,  if  after-world  there  be.     Faust  assents  to  this  pro- 
position, on  the  condition  that  Mephistopheles  serve  him,  as  his  slave, 
until  he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  master  so  perfectly  happy,  that 
he  shall  call  on  the  passing  moment  to  stay,  exclaiming,  '  Linger,  thou 
art  so  beautiful !'     If  Mephistopheles  does  not  succeed  in  this,  his  time 
and  pains  are  to  be  given  for  naught.     To  this  condition  the  devil 
accedes,  and  accordingly  a  bond  to  that  effect  is  signed  by  Faust,  in  his 
own  blood,  as  ink.     It  should  be  observed  that  Mephistopheles  calcu- 
lates much  more  on  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  for  plunging 
Faust  into  the  abyss  of  sensual  sin,  than  on  the  parchment  bond,  which, 
after  all,  was  a  mere  form  of  ceremony :  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  mortal  should  have  the  power  of  thus  bargaining  away  his  own 
soul.     However,  the  bond   is   signed,  the  bargain  is  concluded,  and 
Mephistopheles  commences  his  labours  by  giving  youth  and  beauty  to 
Faust  again.     The  latter  soon  sees  a  simple,  artless  maiden,  with  whom 
he  falls  in  love ;  but  this  passion  being  merely  sensual,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  deep  mental  emotions,  indeed  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  love.     Yet  Margaret  (this  is  the  maiden's  name)  is  deceived  by  iL 
She,  the  type  of  all  innocence  and  purity,  falls  from  her  high  estate,  and 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  seducer.     In  the  mean  time,  Faust,  far  from 
feeling  any  real  pleasure  in  his  conquest,  is  devoured  by  remorse  and 
agony.    He  condemns  himself  as  a  heartless  fiend,  and  yet,  having  once 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  temptation,  having  once  started  on  the  downward 
path,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  retrace  his  steps, — he  sinks  yet  deeper 
and  deeper  in  sin.     The  end  of  this  criminal  passion  is  death  and 
misery.     Margaret,  maddened  by  her  agony  of  spirit,  destroys  her 
child,  and  expires  in  the  dungeon  from  which  Faust  has  vainly  besought 
her  to  fly.     Thus  the  First  Part  .concludes.     Faust  is  borne  away  by 
Mephistopheles,  and  the  voice  of  Margaret  is  heard  from  above,  calling 
him  back  to  the  paths  of  love  and  light,  but  as  yet  vainly. 

"In  the  Second  Part  of  this  great  work,  we  find  him  resolving  to 
forget  the  past,  and  to  start  again  on  his  search  for  happiness  and  joy. 
Some  time  has  probably  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Margaret,  and  he 
issues  on  the  world  once  more,  under  the  guidance  of  Mephistopheles, 
eager  for  new  pleasures,  new  delights.  But  still  his  desire  is  not  pure 
and  truly  noble — he  still  seeks  for  happiness  only^  and  not  for  virtue- 
he  still  would  attain  his  goal  by  sensual  means.  Mephistopheles  leads 
him  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.     There,  to  pleaie  the 
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monarch,  Faust  summons  the  shades  of  Helen  and  Paris  from  Hades, 
and,  gazing  on  these  two  in  a  scene  of  dumh  courtship,  which  they 
perform  before  the  assembled  court,  he  falls  wildly  in  love  with  Helen, 
and  attempts  to  grasp  the  shadow.  Of  course,  this  inroad  on  nature's 
laws  is  attended  by  defeat ;  the  spirits  vanish  in  smoke,  and  Faust  falls 
senseless.  The  character  of  Helen  here  first  introduced  to  our  notice, 
forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  Margaret  in  the  First  Part.  The 
latter  was  the  type  of  mental  purity  and  beauty — Helen  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  sensual  loveliness  carried  to  its  furthest  point  of  perfection. 
Margaret  is  the  maiden  of  the  romantic — Helen  the  beauty  of  the 
classic  age.  The  former  s  charms  lie  in  her  exquisite  Christian  purity 
of  spirit — the  latter's  chief  excellence  is  her  irresistible  loveliness,  her 
marvellous  grace.  Thus  Faust  was  far  more  likely  to  attain  goodness 
in  loving  Margaret  than  in  adoring  Helen,  had  not  his  soul  been  unable 
to  comprehend  and  fathom  the  former's  true  superiority.  As  he  has 
wandered  from  the  true  ideal,  he  naturally  seeks  compensation  in  the 
false,  which  lies  nearer  to  him,  and  which  he  can  more  easily  under- 
stand. Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  from  the  beginning,  the 
Almighty  Himself  had  allowed  Mephistopheles  to  tempt  his  creature  to 
sin,  and  had  anticipated  Faust's  final  triumph  over  the  wiles  of  the 
evil  one. 

**  To  resume :  Mephistopheles  bears  Faust,  in  his  swoon,  to  his  old 
professional  study,  and  thence  proceeds  with  him  and  a  strange  sprite 
named  Homunculus,  to  the  classical  Walpurgis  night.  It  would  be 
useless  to  dilate  here  on  the  various  concomitant  events  which  led  to 
this  final  result.  I  will  but  mention  that  all  the  ghosts  of  the  classic 
ages  were  supposed  to  assemble  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  on  one  night 
in  the  year,  and  that  it  was  naturally  expected  Faust  might  be  able  to 
gain  surer  tidings  of  his  new  idol,  Helen,  there  than  elsewhere.  There, 
too,  he  does  hear  of  her,  and  is  introduced  by  Manto,  the  daughter  of 
iEsculapius,  into  the  realms  of  Pluto,  where  Orpheus  entered  of  old. 
In  that  dark  region  does  Faust  seek  and  find  his  Helen,  and  by  won- 
drous power  he  thence  draws  her  back  to  earth  again.  By  so  doing, 
he  confounds  all  time,  and  we  consequently  find  Helen  returning  from 
Troy  once  more,  and  sent  on  before  with  her  maidens  by  Menelaus,  to 
prepare  the  altar  for  a  sacrifice.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  tell  by  what 
means  she  is  induced  to  take  refuge  in  the  palace  of  Faust,  who  appears  as 
a  barbarian  chieftain.  Sufiice  to  say,  that  she  does  so,  and  that  they  are 
subsequently  united  by  Hymen's  bonds.  The  child,  which  is  the  pledge 
of  their  union,  soon  falls  a  victim  to  its  own  audacity ;  Helen  then  returns 
to  Hades,  and  Faust  is  once  more  left  alone.  The  moral  conveyed  by 
this  allegory  may  be  easily  comprehended.  The  bonds  of  sensual  love 
are  lightly  broken,  and  beauty  unaccompanied  by  true  virtue,  cannot 
be  expected  to  prove  true  to  its  deluded  worshipper.  Thus  Faust  finds 
the  pleasures  of  mere  sensual  bliss  fleeting  and  vain ;  they  afford  him 
no  real  content  even  in  possession,  and  leave  regret  and  satiety  behind 
them.  We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  this  great  poem.  The 
crisis  of  Faust's  fate  has  arrived.     He  forms  the  design  of  gaining  a 
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vast  tract  of  country  from  the  ocean,  and  in  consequenoe  of  the  magic 
aid  afforded  by  him  to  the  emperor  in  a  battle,  he  is  constituted  lord  of 
all  the  land  he  may  thus  be  enabled  to  secure.  With  the  aid  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  who  is  of  course  compelled  to  serve  him,  he  carries  this  design 
into  execution,  and  invites  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
to  take  possession  of  the  newly-conquered  soil.  He  sees  a  happy  and 
free  people  thus  called  by  him  into  existence ;  and  whilst  he  gazes  on 
this  scene  of  his  successful  labours,  he  feels  a  moment  of  true  content 
and  felicity,  and  in  that  moment  expires.  But  in  dying  he  has  found 
the  grand  secret  of  happiness — he  has  discovered  that  the  feeling  of 
having  made  our  fellow-creatures  happy  is  the  true  key  to  joy ;  and 
thus  in  forfeiting,  he  has,  as  it  were,  redeemed  his  bond — in  losing  he 
has  gained.  The  will  of  Heaven  is  accomplished — the  anticipation  of 
the  Almighty  is  realized.  Through  sin  and  sorrow  the  labouring  mortal 
has  at  last  penetrated  to  the  fountain  of  charity — he  has  made  the 
great  object  of  religion  his  own,  and  thus  the  goal  of  happiness  is 
attained." — pp.  i. — iv. 

Mr.  Gumey  goes  on  to  point  out  the  beauties  and  the  blemishes 
of  the  great  work  which  he  is  about  to  introduce  to  the  English 
public, — the  poetic  power,  the  artistic  skill,  the  moral  lesson,  and 
the  moral  error  of  Goethe'^s  "  Faust.'' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea,  or  indeed  any 
idea  at  all  of  this  wonderful  production,  without  allotting  a  fSEur 
greater  space  than  we  can  afford  to  it.  There  are  some  poets  as 
well  as  painters  whose  works  cannot  be  appreciated  except  in  the 
whole  piece.  There  are  indeed  few,  very  few,  who  combine  at 
once  the  finish  of  a  Teniers  with  the  conception  of  a  Salvator 
Rosa. 

We  take  however  the  opening;  of  the  first  scene,  not  because  it 
has  any  peculiar  excellence — indeed  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
the  poem  increase  each  step  that  we  advance — but  that,  being  as 
it  were  at  the  nearest  extremity,  the  entrance  of  the  poem,  it  is 
less  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  context. 

**  A  beautiful  landscape.  Twilight.  Fadst  lying  on  a  flowery  bank, 
tired,  restless,  and  endeavouring  to  sleep.  A  number  of  graceful 
Uttle  sprites  move  in  airy  circles  around  him, 

"  Ariel. 
"  Song — accompanied  by  JEoUan  harps. 
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When  o*er  the  landscape,  charming  Spring 
Weeps  'mid  her  smiles  in  gentle  showers. 

And  fragrant  opening  blossoms  fling 

Their  varied  sweets  from  gay  wild  flowers. 
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The  evil  and  the  good  have  rights 

On  your  protection, — then  to  man, 
Afford  ye  little  el6n  sprites. 

Whatever  friendly  aid  ye  can  ! — 

"  While  hovering  yon  poor  mortal's  head  around. 
Fulfil  your  duties  as  good  fairies  bound — 
Assuage  the  furious  conflict  in  his  heart, 
Heal  the  keen  wounds  of  memory's  fatal  dart ; 
With  cunning  spells  lull  sorrow's  wintry  blast. 
And  teach  him  blest  oblivion  of  the  past." 

After  a  few  more  lines  we  have — 

*' Chorus  ov  Fairies. 

**  When  the  gentle  dews  descend 

On  flowerets  fann'd  by  evening's  gale. 
And  the  twilight  shades  extend 

In  floating  mists  o'er  hill  and  dale  ; 
Then  gently  elves  his  eyelids  close. 

Fair  childhood's  dreams  revive  awhile. 
Still  sweetly  whisper  soft  repose, 

And  life  of  all  its  woes  beguile. — 
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Night  now  shrouds  the  blue  serene. 

Stars  burst  forth  with  golden  glare  ; 
Great  and  little  lights  are  seen 

Gleaming  here  and  sparkling  there, — 
Gleaming  in  the  lake  reflected, 

Sparkling  in  the  vaulted  sky. 
While  by  Nature's  law  directed. 

Rides  the  pale  chaste  moon  on  high. 

"  The  darksome  hours  of  night  are  o'er, 

Its  pains,  its  pleasures  now  have  fled. 
Mortal !  thou  wilt  revive  once  more ; 

Mom's  glowing  beams  play  round  thine  head. 
Lo  yon  slender  willows  bending. 

Cast  their  shadows  soft  for  thee, 
And  the  com  in  waves  ascending. 

Sweeps  o'er  the  hills  a  restless  sea. 

'*  Wouldst  thou  each  fond  wish  obtain, 

Gaze  on  yonder  prospect  fair ! 
From  thee  shake  sleep's  brittle  chain — 

Though  closely  linked,  'tis  thin  as  air ! 
Fear  not  thou  to  scale  the  wall 

Which  others  bound  by  custom  shun ; 
He  who  would  rise  should  dread  no  &11 — 

Follow  the  impulse,  and  'tis  done." — pp.  1 — 8. 
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We  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  more  extract  from  this 
very  singular  and  very  interesting  piece. 

"  Drunken  Man  (reeling). 

"  Let 's  be  jovial  all  and  hearty  ! 

See  I'm  frank,  and  fresh,  and  free  ; 
Songs  and  jests  pass  round  our  party, 

We'll  be  joyous  company. 
Then  Til  drink,  and  drink,  and  drink, — 
Clash  your  glasses  ! — tink-a-tink  ! 
Let  them  clash,  and  let  them  sound, — 
Pass  the  merry  goblet  round. 

**  Though  my  wife  has  raved  and  ranted, 

Though  she 's  torn  my  coat  in  two, 
When  I  lightly  gallivanted. 

When  I  term'd  her  jade  and  shrew, — 
Still  ril  drink,  and  drink,  and  drink,— 
Clash  your  glasses ! — tink-a-tink  ! 
Seize  them,  maskers ! — let  them  sound  I 
Pass  the  merry  goblet  round. 

"  Don't  suspect  that  I  be  tipsy, 

Think  not  all  my  cash  is  paid ; 
Should  my  Hostess  prove  a  gipsy, 

1*11  get  brandy  from  the  Maid. 
Still  1*11  drink,  and  drink,  and  drink, — 
Come,  ye  villains  !  tink-a-tink ! 
One  to  one  your  glasses  sound, — 
Pass  the  merry  goblet  round. 

*'  Pleasures  all  are  sweet,  but  flying ; 
Tame  discretion !  you're  a  bore  : 
Let  me  lie  though  where  I'm  lying. 
For  I  now  can  stand  no  more. 

"  Chorus. 

*'  Every  brother,  drink,  and  drink ! 
Shout  and  clash  your  tink-a-tink  I 
To  your  seats  be  firmly  bound, 
He's  a  fool  who  bites  the  ground.** — ^pp.  24,  25. 

But  enough  of  this  spirited  and  living  translation  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  productions  of  German  genius.  Pass  we  now  to 
Love'^s  Legends,  a  series  of  three  poetical  tales,  the  character  of 
which  is  well  expressed  b^  the  title. — Adhemar'^s  Vow,  the 
first  of  these  poems,  is  a  wild  and  spirited  legend  of  the  days  of 
Charles  Martel.  The  peculiarity  of  the  metre  will,  perhaps,  pre- 
vent its  gaining  that  popularity  which  it  might  otherwise  attain. 
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This  piece,  however,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  aims  at  no  high 
excellence.  The  volume — a  pretty  little  green  volume — is  rather 
the  holiday  sport,  than  the  appointed  task  of  a  poet ;  but  as  such 
it  has  great  merit.     The  first  legend  opens  thus : — 

'*  They  come  o*er  the  mountains,  they  come  o'er  the  sea, 

The  Saracen  host  in  their  pride  ; 
From  east  and  from  west,  from  each  Paynim  countree, 
They  throng  like  to  locusts  that  cover  the  lea, 

And  Christendom's  lords  are  defied. 
Oh !  if  Heaven  in  its  grace  should  not  merciful  be, 

In  vain  will  earth's  Saviour  have  died. 

'*  Spain  is  theirs,  Spain,  the  land  of  the  vine  and  the  dance, 

Now  onward  the  host's  billows  roll ; 
Beneath  the  keen  sabre  is  shivered  the  lance ; 
And  lo  !  they  have  reach'd  thee,  dear,  beautiful  France, 

Of  chivalrous  valour  the  soul. 
Soon,  soon,  through  thy  gates  may  their  wild  coursers  prance ; 

Soon,  soon,  may  the  foe  reach  his  goal. 

"  Yet,  no  !  there  are  hearts  which  still  beat  for  the  fight. 

One  chief  who  may  break  the  dark  spell ; 
Who  may  teach  these  proud  Paynims  so  haught  in  their  might. 
That  Heaven  by  its  chosen  will  vindicate  right. 

And  baffle  the  counsels  of  hell. 
Ay,  France  hath  full  many  a  chivalrous  knight. 

And  their  leader  art  thou — Charles  Martel." — pp.  1,  2. 

There  is  a  freshness,  a  vigour,  a  life  about  these  lines  which  is 
very  pleasing,  and  which  is  peculiarly  refreshing,  after  the  obscure 
asperity  of  Browning,  the  painful  polish  of  Tennyson,  the  weari- 
some sameness  of  Taylor,  the  palling  sweetness  of  Keble,  and  the 
ostentatious — pardon  us  for  coining  a  new  word — the  ostentatious 
simplicitatioeness  of  Wordsworth.  The  poem  is,  indeed,  from  first 
to  last  a  mere  trifle ;  but  it  is  a  trifle  which  Scott  or  Southey 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  of,  and  which  may  well  occupy  the 
leisure  hour  of  the  student,  or  arrest  the  attention  of  the  young 
and  the  imaginative. 

The  second  piece  in  this  collection.  Bertha,  composed  in  octo- 
syllabic metre,  though  sweet  and  touching,  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
its  predecessor.  Much  of  it,  indeed,  ought  to  be  re-written. 
There  are,  however,  many  very  pretty  passages ;  take  for  example 
the  following ;  the  author  is  speaking  of  his  heroine : 

**  But,  lo,  the  hour  approaches  now. 

When  all  her  sleeping  buds  shall  waken, 
Alas  !  the  storm  the  flower  may  bow, 
And  all  those  buds  to  earth  be  shaken. 

I  2 
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For  wake  she  must !  Oh !  deem  not  ye 

Who  list  his  lay,  the  bard  would  fain 
Fair  beauty's  flower  unopen'd  see, 

So  saved  from  wind,  and  blight,  and  rain. 
No  I  here  on  earth  its  fate  must  be 

To  bloom,  perchance  to  fade  again. 
So  be  it !     To  his  angels  God 

A  life  of  prayer  and  praise  hath  given. 
Mortals  must  strive  ere  'neath  the  sod. 

Their  frames  await  the  call  to  heaven." — p.  62. 

The  third  legend  will  probably  be  more  popular  than  either  of  its 
predecessors,  possessing  more  outward  attractions  than  the  first, 
and  more  intnnsic  ment  than  the  second.  It  has  not,  indeed,  the 
bold  originality  of  tone  and  temper  which  characterize  Adhemar^s 
Vow,  but  it  is  most  exouisitely  graceful  as  well  as  musical,  and 
richly  adorned  with  the  nowers  of  fancy.  Both  the  second,  how- 
ever, and  the  third  too  often  remind  one  of  Lalla  Bookh.  The 
plot  of  the  Peri  is,  nevertheless,  as  far  as  we  know,  entirely  origi- 
nal ;  and  the  conception  is  beautifully  executed. 

But  far  superior  to  any  thinff  discoverable  in  Lovers  Legends 
are  the  detached  poems  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  author 
of  Charles  the  First  enriched  the  pages  of  an  ephemeral  periodical, 
entitled  the  ^^  British  Churchman.'*^ 

Our  first  quotation  shall  be  a  very  graceful  poem,  entitled — 

"Tub  Young  Nun's  Dream. 

I. 

"  I  have  said  farewell, 

A  last  farewell, 
To  all  the  flowers 

I  loved  so  well ; 
To  my  father's  home 

And  my  sister  dear, 
And  now  I  must  languish 

In  sorrow  here. 

"  Oh !  let  me  weep 

For  the  dear,  dear  past, 
For  childhood's  dreams 

Which  may  not  last, 
For  all  my  pleasures 

And  sorrows  flown — 
Oh  I  leave  me  to  mourn  them. 

Alone,  alone. 
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"  My  sister  has  told  me 

In  smiles  and  tears. 
Of  her  maiden  hopes 

And  her  maiden  fears. 
I  know  that  the  zephyrs 

The  young  flowers  kiss, 
That  love  is  their  lot. 

And  that  love  is  bliss. 

II. 

"  What  this  should  mean 

I  know  not  well ; 
And  must  not  now 

On  these  follies  dwell. 
The  word  was  spoken, 

The  hour  is  past, 
The  veil  of  the  convent 

Around  me  cast. 

"  And  now  I  must  langruish 

In  sorrow  here. 
The  cell  is  cold, 

The  night  is  drear ; 
And  at  yon  casement 

Dark  forms  I  see. 
Which  pass,  and  gibe. 

And  frown  on  me. 

"  Silence ;  deep  silence ; 

Hark  !  that  soft  strain  I 
No,  all  is  hush'd 

In  sleep  again. 
And  yet  it  rises  ! 

Is  this  a  dream  ? 
What  misty  vapours 

Around  me  stream  ? 

III. 

**  Darkness  is  round  me ; 

Wild  clouds  entwine ; 
Save  me,  O  Mary, 

Mother  divine ! 
Lo  !  a  star  'mid  the  vapours, 

Breaks  through  the  night ; 
They  are  hurl'd  aside 

'Neath  its  rays  of  light. 
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**  What !  see  I  rightly  ?— 

A  myrtle  bower, 
Where  gleams  in  its  beauty 

Each  summer  flower ; 
And  a  maiden  fair, 

Lost  in  reverie  sweet ; 
And  her  lover,  young  lover. 

Lies  there  at  her  feet  ? 

"  And  upward  he  gazes. 

Their  arms  entwine ; 
She  murmurs,  all  faintly, 

*  For  ever  thine ! ' 
Their  lips  are  meeting — 

Her  face  I  see — 
Ha !  maiden,  young  maiden  I 

He  kisses — me* 


IT. 

"  Changed  is  the  vision. 

Cold  is  the  brow ; 
A  simple  chamber 

Before  me  now. 
With  love  in  each  motion. 

And  peaceful  content. 
O'er  the  sleeping  babe 

Is  the  mother  bent. 

**  And  he  wakes,  that  young  child, 

From  his  calm  repose  ; 
Like  the  sweet  peach-blossom, 

His  fair  cheek  glows. 
She  bends  to  kiss  him, 

Her  face  I  see— 
Hal  mother!  young  mother  I 

He  smiles  on — me, 

"  Changed  is  the  vision  : 

Pale,  pale  is  my  hue ; 
The  couch  of  sickness. 

Of  death  I  view  ; 
And  on  it  a  matron 

Now  breathes  her  last, 
And  the  tears  of  her  children 

Fall  thick  and  fast. 
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▼• 

"  They  kneel  for  her  blessing ; 

She  smiles  once  more, 
Then  sinks  in  death's  slnmber : 

Her  toils  are  o'er. 
Past*  past  for  ever ! 

Her  face  I  see — 
Ha !  matron,  cold  matron ! 

They  gaze  on — me. 

'*  And  hark  as  I  tremble 
In  doubt  and  fear, 
Those  accents  anearthly, 
That  reach  mine  ear ! — 
'  Yes,  thou  wert  the  maiden, 
The  mother  wert  thou, 
The  dying  matron  : 
What  art  thou  now  ?  * 

*•  *  The  joys  that  were  destined 

For  thee  by  Heaven, 
The  flowers  that  to  glad  thee 

On  earth  were  given. 
They  were  scattered  and  wither'd 

By  fate's  cold  blast. 
And  their  faint  dreams  only 

Before  thee  pass'd.' 

VI. 

'*  Now  all  is  silence 

Around  again ; 
Past  are  the  vapours. 

Sunk  is  the  strain. 
Oh  !  all  my  sorrows 

And  joys  have  flown ; 
Leave  me  to  mourn  them, 

Alone,  alone  ! " 

Surely  there  are  few  more  exquisite  things  to  be  found  amongst 
the  fugitive  poetry  of  any  language  than  this  little  piece;  it 
combines,  indeed,  the  grace  of  Anacreon,  with  the  elegaflce  of 
Catullus,  whilst  the  pearl-like  dewdrops  of  poetic  fancy  with 
which  it  is  besprent,  glisten  with  the  mysterious  glory  of  a  higher 
and  a  better  world. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  of  a  very  different  class.  We  have 
a  peculiar  affection  for  it,  as  being  the  first  of  Mr.  Gurney^s 
poems  which  came  under  our  notice.     Well  do  we  remember  the 
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exulting  admiration  with  which  we  at  once  hailed  the  appearance 
of  a  really  great  poet;  the  deep  thankfuhiess  with  which  we 
welcomed  the  arrival  on  the  battle-field  of  a  champion,  both 
willing  and  able  to  combat  for  the  ancient  &ith  against  every 
adversary : — 

"  The  Martyrs. 

"  Oh,  holy  faith !     Oh,  Christian  love ! 

What  blest,  what  sacred  power  had  ye 
To  raise  the  seal  to  heaven  above. 

And  wean  from  earthly  misery ! 
With  what  sublime  and  holy  pride 
For  you  the  ancient  martyrs  died, 
When  chanting  of  your  glory  bright 
They  haiFd  with  gladness  earthly  night ! 

"  Oh,  holy  saints,  to  you  I  bow; 

With  worship,  not ; — forbid  it.  Heaven  ! 
But  with  such  reverence  all  allow 

To  those  to  whom  a  crown  is  given  : 
And  yours  were  crowns  of  heavenly  bliss, — 
And  may  I  honour  not  for  this  ? 

"  Smiling  on  earth  and  heaven  ye  died, 

Bright  rapture  beaming  in  your  eyes  : 
Ye  saw,  whilst  gush*d  your  blood's  red  tide, 

Your  loving  Saviour  in  the  skies. 
Around  the  Pagan  foemen  frown'd. 

To  mark  your  woe  in  that  fell  hour  ; 
And  ye,  with  grace  and  glory  crown*d, 

Hail'd  death  as  God's  most  precious  dower. 

"  And  therefore  doth  it  fill  my  heart 

With  holy  joy  on  you  to  gaze. 
Oh,  never  from  my  breast  depart 

The  memory  of  your  early  days. 
When  smiled  the  Church  through  dark  distress 
A  rose  amidst  the  wilderness. 

«     **  Though  </<tf  that  Church's  lying  child 
Her  poison  casts  o'er  every  fiower ; 
And  myriads  falsely  hath  beguiled 

To  give  you  more  than  mortal  power. 
To  think  the  Lord  your  aid  requires 
To  save  us  from  destruction's  fires. 
Lowly  to  you  to  bend  the  knee. 
And  crave  your  benedicUe : 


(f 
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Yet  holy  saints,  not  honour*d  less 

Be  ye  whom  she  as  idols  knows : 
Not  yours  but  God's  it  is  to  bless, 

And  grace  from  Him  in  danger  flows. 
Ye  bend  with  angels  round  his  throne, 
But  He  is  God  and  Lord  alone ! 

"  Then,  blessed  martyrs,  let  me  pray 

That  God  may  grant  me  thoughts  like  yours ! 
Sweet  love  that  soars  in  endless  day. 

And  faith  that  pangs  and  woes  endures. 
O,  dare  I  ask  on  earth  to  yield 
A  shade  of  what  ye  thus  reveal'd. 
As  warrior  bold  for  truth  and  right, 
And  guard  of  faith.  Heaven's  holy  light ! 

"  Thus  then  to  you  in  soul  1  bow : 

With  worship,  not ; — forbid  it,  Heaven  I 

But  with  the  reverence  all  allow 

To  those  to  whom  the  crown  is  given. 

Ye  praise  your  God  in  realms  above, 

The  Church's  stars  of  faith  and  love  I  " 

This  is  as  fine  in  execution  as  it  is  sublime  in  thought,  sound 
in  principle,  and  noble  in  feeling.  From  the  many  beautiful 
poems  before  us,  we  select  the  following  as  being  rather  different 
m  form  and  style,  whilst  it  is  an  equally  glorious  manifestation  of 
sound  and  earnest  Anglicanism : — 

"On  the  Sacrifice  of  Daily  Praise  and  Prayer  in  the 

Anglo*catholic  Communion. 

"  Priests  and  rulers,  favoured  mortals. 
Placed  by  Heaven  your  brethren  o'er, 
Open  wide  your  temples*  portals 

To  the  lowly  and  the  poor ! 

Duly  thus  at  morn  and  even, 

Let  the  song  of  praise  arise. 

Bearing  to  most  gracious  Heaven 

Earth's  most  lowly  sacrifice : 

Hallelujah !  Hallelujah  !  Let  your  anthems  reach  the  skies  ! 

'*  Day  by  day  the  prayer  be  wafted, 
Mourning  folly  lust  and  pride ; 
Day  by  day  be  deeper  grafted, 

Love  of  Jesus  and  the  Bride  I 
Thus  when  they  who  sleep  awaken 
At  the  last  dread  trumpet's  call ; 
May  each  penance  here  partaken 
As  a  heavenly  blessing  fall ! 
Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  I  Lord  protect  thy  children  all ! 
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**  Weak  our  gtrain  to  tell  the  glory 
Of  those  endless  joys  above  I 
Lord,  in  tears  we  kneel  before  Thee, 

Speak  and  praise  Thee  best  in  love. 
Dearer  than  all  bardic  praises. 

Is  one  lowly  sinner's  prayer ; 
Where  the  Church  her  banner  raises, 
Blessed  Jesus,  Thou  art  there ! 
Hallelujah !  Hallelujah  I  All  in  all  thy  praise  declare! 

"  Duly  thus,  at  morn  and  even. 

Let  the  Church,  that  wars  below. 
Point  by  prayers  the  way  to  Heaven, 

Lull  to  rest  her  wintry  woe. 
All  the  mighty,  all  the  lowly, 

Thus  by  prayer  may  hers  be  made  ; 
More  than  earth's  discourse  most  holy 
May  the  humble  prayer  persuade. 
Hallelujah !  Hallelujah  !  Daily  prayer,  we  seek  thine  aid. 

*'  So  when  mom  in  beauty  glances 
Over  earth  by  light  to  bless, 
So  when  shadowy  eve  advances 

In  her  lowly  tenderness, 
Rise  our  prayers  and  swell  our  praises 

To  the  Eternal  Three  in  One, 
Whilst  the  glorious  Godhead  gazes 
On  the  sacrifice  begun. 
Hallelujah !  Hallelujah  !  Thus  the  Church's  goal  be  won  I " 

This  is  really  a  magnificent  ode ;  the  sweep  of  thought  and 
the  sweep  of  song  flow  on  together  in  the  full  majesty  of  lofty 
genius,  and  the  full  beauty  of  consummate  art. 

Our  last  choice  must  be  from  another  class. 

"  To  all  Roman  Catholic  Wanderers  from  the  Church*i  Fold^ 

whether  in  England  or  Ireland. 

"  Oh,  brethren,  erring  brethren, 

Who  have  pledged  your  faith  to  Rome, 
Come  back,  come  back,  we  pray  ye 
To  your  home  I  to  your  home — 
To  the  Church  which  loved  your  fathers. 
The  Church  whose  fall  they  mourn'd. 
Which  holy  Paul  hath  planted. 
And  blessed  saints  adorn 'd. 
Come  back !  Come  back  1 
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'*  Your  sacred  Mother  is  she  ; 
She  claims  your  duty's  troth. 
Her  sons  ye  are  ;  not  freedmeu. 

Oh  he  hoth  I  Oh  he  hoth ! 
Claim,  claim  your  ancient  hirthright, 

The  ancient  bond  restore : 
Serve  not  her  foreign  rival, 

But  serve  your  Church  once  more. 
Come  back  !  Come  back  ! 

"  She  hath  mourn'd  your  loss  in  sorrow, 
She  hath  Rachel's  bearing  kept. 
Awake,  arise,  my  brethren  ! 

Long  ye  slept  I  Long  ye  slept ! 
Oh  !  when  once  the  bond  of  union 

Thus  shall  blend  you  with  our  train, 
Shall  the  Church  in  bridal  gladness. 
Be  a  joyous  Church  again. 
Come  hack  !  Come  back  ! 

**  By  every  British  martyr 

That  baffled  Pagan  powers. 
By  Laud,  by  Charles  the  Faithful, 
Come,  be  ours  I  Come,  be  ours. 
Yes,  kneel  ye  at  your  fathers'  shrine, 

Above  your  fathers'  sod  : 
Be  your  prayers  once  more  your  brethren's. 
Be  our  God  once  more  your  God. 
Come  back !  Come  back  I  " 

We  would  fain  add  an  exquisitely  touching  ''  Lament  for  those 
toho  have  deserted  the  Catholic  Communion  of  the  Churchy  betrayed 
by  the  Romish  Heresy  to  their  ruin;''''  and  also  a  striking  and 
most  valuable  composition,  entitled  *^  The  Doubters'"  Song^^''  but 
we  have  already  cited  a  sufficient   number  of  these  beautiful 

toems,  and  must  bid  them  adieu  for  the  present,  with  the  earnest 
ope  that  their  author  will  ere  long  give  them  to  the  world,  in 
the  form  of  a  collection  of  original  pieces. 

Thus  have  we  foUowed  our  author  through  his  earlier  career — 
thus  have  we  seen  that  career  commence  with  the  comprehension 
and  translation  of  the  mighty  work  of  a  mighty  master — proceed 
through  the  flowery  maze  of  poetic  fancy,  and  attain  a  lofty 
summit  of  lyrical  excellence.  We  now  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  that  poem,  which  after  this  long  course  of  minstrel  training 
he  has  given  to  the  public,  and  of  which  a  second  and  carefully- 
revised  edition  is  now  before  us — ^an  edition  to  which  he  has 
prefixed  various  well-chosen  praises  of  his  hero  from  the  writings 
of  English  poets,  followed  by  a  spirited  proem  of  his  own,  calling 
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for  the  sympathy  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  and  challengring  the 
censure  of  the  foolish  and  the  wicked. 

Ere  ^e  proceed,  however,  to  examine  the  work  which  lies  be- 
fore us,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  expla- 
nation of  those  principles  of  criticism  upon  which  we  adjudge 
their  several  titles  of  merit,  to  poets  in  general,  and  dramatists 
in  particular. 

Poets,  who  really  deserve  that  sacred  name,  may  be  divided 
into  five  great  classes,  or  ranks  of  merit,  corresponding  in  some 
degree  to  the  five  ranks  of  the  British  peerage.  In  all  eaaes — in 
every  case,  a  poet  is  to  be  judged  and  allotted  to  his  appointed 
station — not  by  circumstantial  or  hypothetical,  but  by  direct  and 

Eositive  evidence — not  by  any  supposition  of  what  he  might  have 
cen,  or  ought  to  have  been,  but  by  a  knowledge  of  whtft  he  is ; 
and  this  knowledge  must  be  acquired  and  substantiated,  not  by  a 
contemplation  of  his  mental  faculties,  but  by  a  perusal  of  his 
actual  works. 

It  may  seem  needless  to  lay  down  such  a  rule ;  and  yet  how 
often  do  we  find  the  admirers  of  genius  arguing  in  favour  of  a 
man'^s  right  to  such  and  such  a  rank  in  the  peerage  of  poetry, 
from  his  supposed  capability  against  his  actual  failure  !  We  do 
not  wish  to  undervalue  genius — without,  indeed,  the  highest 
genius,  none  can  attain  to  the  highest  excellence:  but  native 
genius  is  not  all  that  is  required  either  for  the  higher  or  the  lower 
grades  of  the  minstrel  aristocracy.  The  aspirant  to  poetic  fame 
may  possess  a  certain  portion  of  either  the  tngenitim  or  the  mens 
divinior^  and  vet  be  devoid  of  professional  art,  or  critical  judgment, 
or  delicacy  of  taste,  or  industry,  or  perseverance,  or — that  most 
necessary  of  all  things  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  life — common  sense. 
To  make  a  really  great  poet,  we  require  also,  besides  all  these 
qualifications,  not  only  sublimity  of  thought  and  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion, but  vastness  of  conception  and  unity  of  desim.  Those  who 
possess  these  merits,  and  who  have  left  behind  them  the  proofe 
that  they  do  so  in  their  works,  they,  and  they  only,  deserve  the 
first  rank  in  the  peerage  of  Parnassus. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  that  each  first-rate  poet  must  have  pro- 
duced at  least  one  first-rate  poem — other  parts  of  his  works  may 
be  brought  forward  to  increase  his  laurels  and  augment  his  glory ; 
but  to  obtain  a  seat  on  the  highest  bench  in  the  poetic  senate — 
the  Patres  Conscript!  of  the  realm  of  song — he  must  produce 
at  least  one  poem  in  which  the  loftiest  excellence  of  inward 
vision  has  been  manifested  in  the  fullest  perfection  of  outward 
reality. 

Judged  by  this  rule,  how  few  will  attain  to  the  ducal  coronet 
in  this  our  house  of  minstrel  peers — Shakespeare,  indeed,  will  be 
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there,  and  Homer,  and  Sophocles,  and  Schiller,  and  ^schylus — 
and  Goethe ;  but  they  will  have  few  assessors. 

Even  Milton  will  receive  no  more  than  a  marquisate ;  for  the 
magnificence  of  more  than  half  of  ^^  Paradise  Lost  I  will  not  make 
up  for  the  dulness  and  puerility  of  other  portions ;  nor  could  any 
conceivable  beauty  of  detail  atone  for  an  inherent  defect  of  design. 
And  we  conceive  that  even  his  warmest  admirers  would  scarcely 
stake  Comus  (undoubtedly  his  most  perfect  poem)  against  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus,  the  CBdipus  Bex,  or  any  of  the  great 
dramas  of  Shakespeare. 

Beside  Milton  will  be  placed  all  those  who,  while  possessed  of 
first-rate  powers,  have  not  accomplished  first-rate  excellence — 
whether  from  a  defect  of  nature  or  of  art  it  matters  not — ^yet  who 
have  left  behind  them  works,  that  though  inferior  to  the  €he/»- 
(Tosuvre  of  the  greatest  bards,  raise  them  high  above  the  rivalry 
of  those  below.  In  fact,  our  poetical  marquisate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  Sijlrst  class  unaler  the  line.  To  this  rank  would  belong 
Lucretius,  passages  of  whose  De  Berum  Natura  outweigh  all  the 
other  poets  of  his  country  put  together.  And  there,  too,  would 
be  Dryden,  whose  actual  sin  it  is  that  he  is  not  in  the  first  grade, 
and  wnose  Alexander's  Feast  alone  were  sufficient  to  ensure  him 
the  rank  which  we  have  awarded. 

The  next  class  is  totally  distinct  from  those  previously  men- 
tioned, and  includes  poets  who  have  attained  to  a  high  excellence, 
but  of  a  decidedly  inferior  order — who  have  reached  the  highest 
point  of  which  they  were  capable,  and  produced  a  secondary  per- 
fection beneath  indeed  those  above  them,  but  secure  from  all 
competition  from  below,  a  perfection  including  comprehensiveness 
of  design,  unity  of  efiect,  and  beauty  of  detail.  Such  are  Euri- 
pides, Virgil,  Tasso,  Southey,  Scott,  and  Spenser. 

Below  these,  and  separated  from  them  by  an  impassable  chasm, 
we  find  a  class  of  poets  who,  while  far  superior  to  the  generality 
of  bards,  are  wanting  in  either  that  vastness  of  mind,  or  vigour 
of  intellect,  or  power  of  imagination,  or  poetic  fire,  or  poetic 
art,  which  belong  to  the  three  higher  ranks — such  are  Pope, 
and  Gray,  and  Thomson,  and  Grabbe,  and  Milman,  and  Isaac 
Williams,  and  Horace,  and  Ovid,  and  Moore— and  Bums,  and 
Bamsay. 

In  the  baronage  of  bards  would  figure  many  a  name  worshipped 
during  the  brief  dav  of  its  ascendancy — Gowley  would  hold  a  high 
place  there,  and  dispute  precedence  with  Anacreon ;  with  them 
would  rank  the  graceful  Tennyson,  and  the  rugged  GoUins,  and  the 
gentle  Keble,  and  the  unhappy  Gowper,  and  the  nervous  Gamp- 
bell,  and  the  melodious  Beattie ;  ana  beneath  them  would  sit  the 
plaintive  Shenstone,  and  the  elegant  Gatullus,  and  the  hearty 
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Dibdin,  and  many  a  poet,  both  sacred  and  profane,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Beneath  these  noble  bards — these  Patricians  of  Helicon — this 
genuine  aristocracy  of  Parnassus,  there  is  an  innumerable  host 
of  smaller  wits,  to  whom  courtesy  or  custom  gives  the  minstrel 
name,  or  perhaps  they  may  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of 
citizens,  though  not  senators  of  Delphi ;  acknowledged  by  Apollo 
as  liegemen,  but  not  lords  of  his  dominion;  or  returning  to 
English  imagery  (alas !  we  ourselves  are  sinning  against  all  the 
rigid  rules  of  our  art,  and  confounding  classical  with  ^'  barbarian"^ 
appellations ;  and  yet  why  not,  since  both  the  lords  and  commons 
of  our  state  number  ^^  barbarians'^  as  well  as  Greeks  and  Latins 
in  their  roll)  :  returning  to  English  imagery,  though  possessed  of 
no  constitutional  powers,  or  legal  rights,  they  have  a  decided 
position  in  society,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  "  ladies  and 
gentlemen'^  of  Parnassus. 

Even  here  we  must  create  a  decided  distinction;  erect  a 
baronetage,  and  admit  to  its  honours  such  worthy  candidates  as 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  whose  charming  freshness  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  perhaps — but  on  this  we  have  grave  doubts 
— Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  others  of  the  same  prise 
poem  class. 

Thus  much  for  poets  in  general.  Now  for  dramatists  in  par- 
ticular. The  drama,  as  its  very  name  imports,  represents,  or 
appears  to  represent  action.  There  are,  however,  vanous  classes 
of  poetical  composition  which,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  lay 
claim  to  the  dramatic  title.  Our  remarks  apply  only  to  tra- 
gedy. 

Thus  there  is  the  mystical  drama,  in  which  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  representation  is  employed,  as  the  most  convenient  and 
attractive  medium  by  which  to  convey  the  fable,  allegoir,  mond, 
or  other  conception  existing  in  the  author^s  mind ;  such  are  the 
Prometheus  of  i^chylus,  the  Comus  of  Milton,  the  Faust  of 
Groethe,  and  the  Manfred  of  Byron. 

Then  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  artificial  drama,  in 
which  the  dramatic  form  is  adopted  to  exhibit  a  narrative  in  the 
most  striking  manner;  such  is  that  very  beautiful  poem,  the 
Belshazzar  of  Milman. 

But  besides  these  and  other  kinds  of  compositions,  which 
adopt  the  dramatic /brm,  with  more  or  less  of  the  dramatic  eia- 
racter  and  spirit^  but  without  any  claim  or  pretension  to  dra- 
matic reality:  there  is  also  another  species  of  representative 
fiction,  to  which  the  name  dramatic  pertains  in  its  fullest  and 
strictest  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  represents,  or  endeavours  to  repre- 
sent to  the  very  life  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  paanona,  and 
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words,  and  actions  of  human  beings ;  it  is,  in  fact,  not  the  narra- 
tion, description,  copy  or  similitude,  shadow  or  reflection  of 
human  nature  or  human  life ;  but  it  is  the  actual  realization  of 
man'^s   inner   being  manifesting  itself  in   outward  action,   and 

Souring  itself  forth  in  appropriate  language — and  this  not  of  one, 
ut  of  many — ^not  confusedly,  but  according  to  a  certain  order, 
congruity,  and  design,  through  which  the  most  perfect  art  at 
once  guides  and  subserves  the  most  perfect  nature,  acting  appa- 
rently under  the  pressure  of  an  inherent  and  absolute  necessity. 

Such  are  the  universal,  the  unalienable  characteristics  of  the 
real  and  genuine  drama. 

It  is  not  enough  then  to  collect  fine  sentiments,  and  dazzling 
imagery,  and  to  tell  an  interesting  story  by  the  mouths  of  a  con- 
venient number  of  men  and  women,  hired  for  the  occasion.  All 
this,  and  much  more  than  this,  does  not  constitute  dramatic 
excellence. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  masters  the  Greeks,  and  learn  from 
them.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  charm  of  a  Greek  tra- 
gedy !  It  is,  that  it  combines  the  fullest  and  freest  action  of 
nature  with  the  most  perfect  and  studied  rules  of  art ;  it  is,  that, 
whilst  each  circumstance  that  occurs  conduces  to  the  general 
effect,  and  ministers  to  the  appointed  end,  whilst  each  word  that 
ficdls  from  the  lips  of  each  actor  has  its  value  and  its  meaning,  its 
interest  and  its  attraction ;  all  those  circumstances  and  words 
might  have  occurred  in  real  life,  nay,  must  have  occurred  under 
the  given  conditions  of  the  plot. 

Now,  without  any  hesitation,  we  re-assert  our  judgment  that 
the  poet  who  acts  upon  these  principles,  and  successfully  carries 
them  out,  t^  a  dramatist ;  whilst  he  who  disregards  them,  or  fails 
in  the  attempt  to  realize  them,  is  not  a  dramatist. 

It  is  not  enough  then,  with  Seneca,  to  look  out  an  old  story, 
adorn  or  encumber  it  with  a  plentiful  portion  of  philosophy,  and 
serve  the  whole  up  in  a  series  of  dialogues :  nor  with  Addison, 
to  compose  a  certain  number  of  set  speeches,  and  apportion  them 
to  the  various  dramatis  personse  :  nor  with  Dryden,  to  give  the 
free  rein  to  a  powerful  imagination,  and  pour  forth  a  succession 
of  brilliant  passages  through  the  lips  of  fictitious  personages: 
nor  with  Bowe  and  Otway,  to  paint  every  portrait  in  the  most 
fflowing,  or  rather  glaring  colours,  and  bedeck  them  with  all  the 
jewellery  that  comes  to  hand :  nor  with  Gomeille  and  Racine,  to 
introduce  a  given  quantity  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  dressed  in  the 
most  elegant  mummy  cloths,  and  make  them  recite  their  parts 
like  school  children  before  the  holidays :  nor  with  Henry  Taylor, 
to  collect  the  materials  of  a  very  interesting  narrative  poem,  and 
then  cat  them  up  into  enormously  long  speeches. 
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No  !  none  of  these  processes  will  produce  a  genuine  druna»  or 
entitle  the  manufacturer  engaged  in  them  to  the  title  of  a  true 
dramatist. 

It  will  be  evident  also  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  true  dramatist  must  move  out  of  himself.  Other  poets  may 
remain  within  themselves,  and  survey  the  object  on  which  they 
are  about  to  operate  ab  extra^  or  they  may  absorb  it  into  them- 
selves till  it  becomes  subjectively  united  with  their  inner  being. 
The  dramatist,  on  the  other  hand,  must  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  his  personages :  he  must  not  make  them  act  or  speak 
as  he  would  have  acted  or  spoken  ;  but,  (M  ihey  would  have  acted 
and  spoken,  so  must  he  act  and  speak  for  them.  Of  course,  like 
the  painter,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  most  favourable  light, 
but  he  must  go  no  further ;  the  forms,  the  colours  must  be  true 
to  nature,  and  the  light  too. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Revenge  of  Young,  despite  its 
dramatic  power,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  achieved  dramatic 
excellence,  bein?  rather  a  vivid  reflection  of  life  on  the  mental 
tablet  of  its  author,  and  thus  imbued  with  his  own  individuality, 
than  a  genuine  representation  of  life  itself. 

It  is  on  this  ground,  also,  that  the  greatest  poet  of  the  last  age 
had  well  nigh  failed  of  the  dramatic  laurel.  We  need  scarody 
say  that  we  allude  to  Byron.  Yet,  strange,  passing  strange 
though  it  be,  so  convinced  was  he  of  the  truth  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  we  are  advocating,  those  rules  which  we  have  laid 
down,  that,  miserable  egotist  as  he  was,  he  successfully  struggled 
with  the  evil  influence,  burst  through  (alas  !  but  for  a  moment) 
the  chain  of  self  with  which  his  whole  soul  was  generally  fettered, 
and  produced  Sardanapalus,  the  noblest  monument  of  his 
mighty  genius,  and  that  which  gives  him  a  right  to  the  strawberry 
leaves  of  Parnassus.  He  has  also  written  one  other  genuine 
drama ;  we  allude  to  the  exquisite  Werner,  which  should  be  read 
and  studied  by  all  those  who  seek  to  attain,  or  even  understand, 
dramatic  excellence. 

Judged  by  these  tests,  even  Browning,  whose  dramatic  ardours 
we  have  been  amonest  the  few  unprejudiced  critics  to  discover 
and  to  proclaim,  will  scarcely  receive  the  tragic  garland.  Nay^ 
in  one  respect  he  is  infinitely  less  dramatic  than  even  Henry 
Taylor.  For  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  multitude  of  real  per- 
sonages prosing  one  after  the  other,  whilst  it  is  not  possible  to 
imagine  them  possessing  the  peculiarity  of  mind,  or  adopting  the 
peculiarity  of  diction,  which  distinguish  the  author  of  The  Blot 
on  the  Scutcheon.  The  greatest  fault  of  Henry  Taylor  is,  not 
that  his  personages  are  admcted  to  prosing,  but  tliat,  for  the  most 
part,  they  all  prose  exactly  in  the  same  way.    And  this,  despite 
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the  many  beauties  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  is  decidedly  tiresome, 
besides  being  anti-dramatic. 

Let  us  explain  our  meaning  by  an  illustration  from  common 
life.  We  have  often  travelled  for  long  hours  in  a  public  con- 
veyance with  companions  whose  conversation  partook  of  the  faults 
though  not  the  merits  of  Taylor ;  nay,  perhaps  one  of  them  may 
have  interspersed  his  long  speeches  with  poetical  images  and 
philosophical  sentiments.  But  let  the  reader  ima^ne  to  himself 
— far  we  cannot — falling  in  with  a  company  of  Brownings,  of 
various  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  Were  such  a  prodigy  to 
befal  us,  we  should  distrust  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  adopt 
the  persuasion  that  we  were  suffering  under  one  of  those  singular 
delusions  which  have  been  of  late  years  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  public. 

It  is  clear,  then,  granting  our  premises,  and  that  they  must  be 
granted  there  is  no  doubt,  if  a  reference  be  allowed  to  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  ungentle  craft,  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  of 
acknowledged  dramatists,  and  to  those  principles  of  nature  and 
reason  by  which  the  one  have  been  guided  in  their  judgments,  and 
the  other  in  their  performances,  that  since  the  Elizabethan  age 
England  has  produced  scarcely  a  single  dramatist,  nay,  scarcely  a 
solitary  drama.  With  the  exception  of  the  Werner  and  Sardansr 
palus  of  Byron,  we  know  of  no  tragedy  fully  deserving  the  name 
m  its  strictest  sense,  except  that  touching,  beautiful,  highly 
artistic,  exquisitely  natural,  and  intensely  dramatic  poem,  the 
Douglas  of  Home.  It  really  makes  our  blood  boil,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  author  was  degraded  from  his  quasi  clerical 
character  by  the  barbarians  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  for  presuming  to 
perpetrate  that  exauisite  drama. 

In  announcing,  therefore,  our  conviction  that  Archer  Gurney 
fully  deserves  the  title  of  a  dramatist,  in  its  highest  and  strictest 
sense,  we  are  allotting  to  him  no  common  or  every-day  distinction, 
but  one  which  he  shares  with  few,  few  of  the  sons  of  song,  and 
fewer  stiU  of  his  own  countrymen.  Such,  indeed,  is  our  convic- 
tion ;  and  in  support  thereof  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  Charles 
the  First.  In  this  poem,  all  that  we  have  demanded  as  essential 
to  the  highest  excellence  of  a  drama,  meets  us  in  its  fulness : — 
grandeur  of  conception,  unity  of  design,  agreement  of  parts,  pro- 
gress of  events,  distinct  personality  of  character,  reality  of  action, 
inner  life  and  outward  manifestation  of  independent  being, 
propriety  of  diction,  verisimilitude  of  manners,  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  the  beauty  of  art,  simplicity,  sublimity,  pathos,  power 
— all  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  poem  before  us ;  a  poem 
which  places  its  author  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  writer  of  Tks 
Medea. 
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Before  supporting  our  commendation  by  extracts,  we  must 
observe  on  two  pecmiarities  in  the  poem  under  consideration. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  really  national  and  historical  poem. 
Strangely  enough,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  no  English  poet 
has  selected  the  history  of  his  own  country  as  a  subject  for  his 
successful  muse  ;  the  only  exceptions  being,  we  believe,  some  odes 
of  Gampbell'^s,  and  a  few  fine  sea  songs  ny  others ;  for  we  pre- 
sume that  no  one  will  place  the  Campaign  of  Addison,  Walter 
Scott's  Field  of  Waterloo,  or  Henry  Taylor's  Edwin  the  Fair,  in 
the  category  of  poetical  compositions. 

In  the  second  place,  whereas,  with  few  exceptions,  all  modem 
aspirants  to  dramatic  fame  have  made  a  love  story  the  maii^ 
stream  of  their  plot,  the  author  of  Charles  the  First  has  so  fiir 
deviated  from  the  beaten  track  as  to  introduce  nothing  of  the 
sort  into  his  poem. 

That  others  have  lost  and  he  has  seized  on  a  great  advantage 
in  the  first  of  these  matters  will  be  readily  granted — and  l£e 
more  that  we  consider  the  subject  the  more  firm  will  be  our  con- 
viction. It  is  indeed  one  amongst  many  of  the  causes  of  Greek 
excellence  and  the  charms  of  Greek  writing,  that  the  literature  of 
Greece  was  so  eminently  national,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
^pealed  to  principles  and  emotions  common  to  human  nature  at 
laiW.  This  gave  a  reality  and  a  greatness  to  the  works  of  Greek 
writers ;  their  own  soul  answered  the  touch  like  a  ready  string, 
and  the  sympathy  of  their  countrymen  answered  like  the  vocal 
shell.  Clearly,  unhesitatingly,  the  sound  went  forth  with  no  un- 
certain touch  or  artificial  intonation — it  was  the  voice  of  the 
soul  in  its  power,  and  in  its  reality ;  and  it  has  thrilled  and  will 
thrill  on  wherever  hearts  shall  beat  or  bosoms  bound  to  the  noble, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 

In  the  second  matter  there  will  be  more  diversity  of  opinion — 
many  a  sentimentalist  will  be  persuaded  that  a  far  finer  poem 
would  have  been  produced  had  the  author  painted  Cromwell, 
Strafford,  Hampden,  and  Charles,  as  all  desperately  and  criminally 
in  love  with  the  same  fair  one.  Had  he  represented  the  Puritans 
as  led  on  by  their  leaders  to  demand  Strafford's  life  from  amatory 
motives,  and  the  king  held  back  from  pure  generosity  of  nature 
as  being  unwilling  to  murder  his  rival,  Hampden  might  then  have 
been  put  out  of  the  way  by  his  associate  on  an  opposite  ground ; 
the  discovery  of  the  matter  by  Mrs.  Cromwell  and  the  queen 
might  lead  to  disastrous  results,  and  in  fine,  after  the  king's 
death,  the  relenting  fair  one  might  slay  herself  in  the  presence  of 
his  murderer,  and  fill  the  triumphant  Frotector  with  remorse  and 
despair. 

ouch  a  play  would  no  doubt  have  won  for  its  author  an  instan- 
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taneous  and  world-wide  popularity — the  more  enthusiastic  from 
its  utter  irreconcilableness  with  truth  or  common  sense.  Loud 
would  have  been  the  applause  of  ^^  the  prowling  critic  hmbd^''  in- 
tense and  overpowering  the  shouts  of  the  rejoicing  multitude  re- 
peating and  re-echoing  the  plaudits  of  the  Atheneeum  and  its 
emulous  contemporaries ;  bright  eyes  would  have  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  tears  of  admiration,  and  young  hearts  throbbed  with 
generous  sympathy,  whilst  witJings  of  aU  classes  would  have 
exerted  their  utmost  energies  to  reproduce  under  various  forms 
the  unioue,  the  transcendent,  the  miraculous  chef  (FoBUvre  of  him 
whom  the  universal  voice  proclaimed  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the 

age!         _ 

Our  opinion  however  on  this  subject  is  decidedly  with  the  old 
writers  and  against  the  new.  Love  is  not  the  only  passion  which 
animates  mankind,  nor  the  main  spring  of  all  actions  public  and 
private,  nor  the  prime  cause  of  every  event,  nor  the  unaercurrent 
of  every  stream,  nor  the  visible  or  invisible  reality  pervading,  and 
permeating,  and  directing  all  the  concerns  of  earth.  And  conse- 
quently to  represent  it  in  such  a  light  is  equally  at  variance  with 
truth  and  therefore  with  taste,  as  to  exclude  it  altogether  from 
the  field  of  fiction.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  such 
too  has  been  the  practice  of  many  oi  the  greatest  of  the  modems ; 
we  need  cite  but  one  witness — sufficient  to  decide  our  cause — for 
that  witness  is  Shakespeare  ! 

But  to  proceed,  we  have  no  intention  of  giring  an  analysis  of 
this  fine  poem,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts — 
though  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  real  drama — the  poem  should 
be  read  entire  to  be  appreciated. 

The  first  act  opens  with  the  universal  demand  for  Strafford^s 
death.  Hyde  has  been  endeavouring  to  work  upon  Hampden'^s 
better  feelings.  Before  he  has  time  to  reply,  cries  from  both  the 
Commons  within  the  House  and  the  people  without  are  heard. 
Then  the  consistent  patriot  answers  : — 

«  Mark  yon  cries. 
Be  they  mine  answer  1     If  you  seek  to  save 
The  crown  of  England,  strive  to  bend  your  master 
To  just  compliance  with  our  England's  weal. 
Deem  me  not  stem !     I  judge  the  king  well-meaning, 
Kindly  in  spirit,  ill-adrised.     For  me, 
I  had  as  lief  control  the  waves  of  ocean 
And  calm  them  at  my  will,  as  rule  these  billows 
Of  popular  emotion.     It  is  said, 
And  must  be  done.     Earl  Strafford  dies.     I  pray  thee 
Think  roe  not  deaf  to  thy  keen  arguments. 
Had  I  free  choice,  perchance,  the  loyal  zeal 
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Which  yet  is  mine  might  tempt  me — to  injustice  ? 

No,  scarcely  that !     And  Strafford  I  believe 

Most  guilty.     Howsoe'er  this  be,  I  hold 

The  king  is  not  as  any  private  man. 

He  represents  the  vast  executive : 

He  moves  while  we  do  counsel.     Thus  the  act 

Of  Strafford's  death  will  not  be  his,  though  his  ; 

He  signs  as  king,  not  man.     He  hath  no  choice, 

Since  parliament  with  voice  unanimous 

Now  urges — See,  some  friends  of  yours  approach. 

Pardon  me !     I  will  leave  you  to  their  greetings. 

And  enter  now  the  House. 


•• 


iLord  Falkland  and  Sydney  Oodolphin  have  usued  from  the  Houue^ 
Hampden  exchange*  bows  with  them  as  he  passes  and  enters,'] 

"  P£OPLE  [who  recognize  Hampden  enteringy 

Hail,  worthy  Hampden, 
Bulwark  of  Judah's  strength  !     A  tower  of  refuge  ! 
The  voice  of  holy  truth !     Hail,  Hampden,  hail ! 

Hyde  [to  Falkland  and  Godolphin']. 
There  passes  of  all  honest  hypocrites. 
All  plain,  straight,  truthful,  most  unguileful  liars, 
The  very  worst  and  first. 

GoDOLPHiN.  How  say  you,  Hyde  ? 

Hampden  ?     The  English  Hampden  ?     Oh,  you  err  I 
Why,  liberality  may  sure  command. 

Hyde.     Name  not  the  word,  Godolphin,  in  mine  ears, 
Its  hollow  echo  maddens  me  I 

Falkland.  What,  Hyde  I 

The  gentle,  courteous  Hyde,  thus  ire-bestraught  ? 
Ah,  you  are  angered  by  poor  Hampden's  firmness. 
Be  that  his  vice  then,  if  you  will !     But  now 
The  other  matter.     Pym  hath  spoken  erst, 
So  speaking  still.     We  seek  you. 

Hyde.  And  for  what? 

Falkland.  To  hear  him. 

Godolphin.  Oh,  his  eloquence  to-day 

Seems  more  than  human.     To  our  ranks  he  turned 
To  where  we  sat,  we  dingers  to  the  king : 
*  Gentlemen,'  spake  he,  *  would  you  save  your  monarch. 
Awake  you  now  to  all  the  hour's  demands. 
The  people  are  in  arms.     Both  Peers  and  Commons, 
Back'd  with  all  England's  voice,  speak  Strafford  guilty : 
The  king  stands  in  the  gap.     For  God's  sake  then. 
Avert  the  coming  danger.     Trust  us,  gentlemen : 
We  know  that  you,  as  we,  desire  true  freedom, 
Abhor  vile  tyranny :  we  nothing  doubt 
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You  are  prepared  (whate'er  your  former  course 

While  doubt  still  rested  might  be),  now  that  Strafford 

Is  thus  deemed  guilty,  you  are  all  prepared, 

T  say,  to  swell  our  cries  for  justice.     England 

Speaks  now  through  roe :  in  Freedom's  name  she  calls  ye 

To  act  as  her  true  sons :  persuade  the  king 

That  this  must  be !     Good  friends  * 

Htd£.  Enough  !  enough ! 

Prate  not  this  rebel  cant. 

Falkland.  Oh  this  is  prejudice 

Indeed :  not  reason,  Hyde.     Gbdolphin  speaks 
The  truth,  and  St.  John  too — 

Hyde.  Ay,  he? 

Falkland.  He  owns 

The  king  must  be  persuaded ;  morally 
Constrained. 

Htde.  The  traitor?  owns? 

GoDOLPHiN.  Come,  Hyde,  go  back 

With  us.     Hear  Pym  I 

Hyde.  For  what?     To  prove  a  traitor  too? 

Do  you  then  think  some  sounding  words  of  his — 
Oh  Falkland,  oh  Godolphin,  that  my  faith 
Should  prove  reproach  to  you,  that  I  should  now 
Be  powerless  to  maintain  the  cause  of  right. 
Without  condemning  your  desertion  ! 

Falkland.  Hyde, 

Desertion  ? 

Htde.     And  what  then  can  be  such  deeds  ? 
Such  thoughts  ?  You  know  Earl  Strafford  guiltless,  know— - 

Godolphin.  We  thought  so.    But  who  is  not  fallible  ? 
Since  England  speaks,  and  Freedom — 

Hyde.  Come,  despair! 

Airs  lost.     The  very  best  and  noblest,  those 
Who  longest  stemmed  the  tide,  now  borne  away 
Sink  down  the  deep  abyss,  still  down — still  down — 
And  ne'er  perchance  shall  rise  again.     Godolphin, 
My  heart  is  all  too  full  for  words ;  that  thou, 
That  Falkland  here,  whom  I  believed  my  friend. 
His  king's  true  friend — that  he  should  fall  thus  blindly  1 
Oh  friends !    Can  I  not  give  ye  back  yourselves  ? 
You  know,  you  still  must  know,  however  Strafford 
May  in  light  things  have  erred,  that  he  is  guiltless. 
As  you  or  I  or  any  other  man. 
Of  treason.     Can  a  thousand  voices  change 
What  is  not  to  what  w?"— -pp.  6—12. 

The  italics  are  ours.     After  an  earnest  discussion,  in  which 
Falkland  and  Godolphin  advocate  concession^  Hyde  answers  in  a 
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masterly  and  true-hearted  speech — which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  cowards  and  temporizers. 

"  Ay,  when  the  sole  defenders  of  the  state 

Crumble  away  as  ye  do,  then  concession — 

Concession  ?    True :  the  plea  of  honest  fraud, 

Of  most  infantine  truthful  guile  is  this 

Of  Hampden  and  of  St.  John.    '  But  concede :' 

All  will  be  well !    You  would  secure  the  mansion : 

Hurl  then  aside  some  few  foundation-stones 

•To  steady  all  the  rest !  'Tis  like  that  they 

I'Who  ask  such  samples  of  your  olden  bulwarks 

I  Will  rest  content  with  these ;  ay,  very  like ! 

!  Concession  to  a  wrong  against  man's  conscience 

I  Is  tantamount  to  fall !    Here  lies  the  right, 

/  And  there  the  wrong :  take  once  the  downward  path, 

,  Abandon  once  this  vantage-ground  of  justice, 

'  On  grounds  of  what  men  call  ejqpediemi  ;  then 

la  no  return :  all's  lost. — I  do  perceiTe 
\  I  speak  in  Tain.    The  poison  of  the  age, 
'The  spurious,  vain,  delusive  liberality 

Which  tramples  upon  right,  and  in  the  name 

Of  freedom,  doth  usurp  tyrannic  sway, 

This  hath  infected  you.    I  scarce  can  hold  ye 

My  heart's  true  friends  henceforth." — p.  15. 

This  is  as  able  as  it  is  noble,  as  artistic  as  it  is  energetic,  as 
intensely  dramatic  as  it  is  essentially  sublime.  We  know  no 
writer,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  poem,  in  which  such  a  passage 
would  not  command  admiration.  We  have  ranked  Charles  the 
First  with  the  Medea ;  but  passages  such  as  these,  and  it  is  not 
the  only  one,  would  not  have  dishonoured  either  Sophocles,  or 
Schiller,  or  Shakespeare  himself. 

The  scene  which  follows  soon  after  between  Charles  and  Hen- 
rietta is  exquisitely  touching — the  base  and  cowardly  selfishness 
of  the  artfm  woman  attempting  to  hide  itself  under  the  garb  of 
anxiety  for  her  husband,  and  stimulated  to  its  vile  purpose  by 
personal  dislike  of  Strafford — is  exquisitely  contrasted  with  the 

gentle,  noble,  confiding,  loving  heart  of  the  king.  Those  who 
ave  the  gift  of  tears  will  scarcely  restrain  them  when  reading 
this  most  pathetic  interview.  On  the  one  side  is  all  that  can 
make  woman  omnipotent  when  she  least  deserves  to  be  so ;  on 
the  other,  all  that  can  raise  our  keenest  enthusiasm  and  kindle  our 
warmest  sympathy  for  the  husband,  the  father,  the  man,  the  friend, 
the  patriot,  and  the  king.  It  is  just  exactly  one  of  those  passages 
which  prove  and  illustrate  the  highest  dramatic  excellence.  Every 
word  is  just  what  it  should  be  and  where  it  should  be  to  produce 
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the  desired  effect ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  we  cotdd  not  alter,  or 
substitute,  or  transpose,  without  offending  nature  and  truth.  The 
poet  does  not  seem  so  much  as  to  have  sdlected  and  arranged  his 
materials  to  the  best  advantage,  as  to  have  been  absolute^  con- 
strained to  select  and  arrange  them  thus.  T 

The  dialogue  is  broken  in  upon  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  peeper 
Littleton,  St.  John,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  &c.  come  tp  urge 
the  king  to  yield.     The  base-hearted  Metropolitan  says  :-f 

'*  Your  public  conscience 
As  monarch,  Sire,  constrains  the  very  actions 
Your  private  will  might  shrink  from.     For,  alas ! 
There  Is  no  question,  whether  you  should  save 
Or  should  not  save  Earl  Strafford  :  only  this 
Remains  to  learn  ;  if  you  will  perish  with  him ! 
The  conscience  of  a  king  to  save  his  kingdom, 
The  conscience  of  a  father  for  his  children, 
Will  all  o'erweigh  the  conscience  of  a  friend." — p.  41, 

We  will  not  pause  to  examine  the  probability  of  the  supposi- 
tions which  Mr.  Gurney  has  ingeniously  suggested,  and  artisti- 
cally adopted,  with  the  view  of  lessening  Charleses  guilt,  in  giving 
up  his  faithful  servant  Strafford  to  their  common  enemies.  In 
our  opinion  nothing  could,  or  can  justify,  or  even  palliate  sluch  an 
act ;  what  are  usually  called  palliations,  are  merely  the  absence 
of  aggravating  circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  too,  such 
a  course  was  suicidal ;  it  was  like  the  old  story  of  giving  up  the 
watchdogs,  to  conciliate  the  afiections  of  the  wolves  towards  the 
sheep,  the  course  now  advocated  by  certain  of  the  Tractarians, 
who  are  anxious  for  a  coalition  with  the  Church  party,  and  think 
that  it  might  be  easily  effected  if  only  a  very  few  men  were  got 
rid  of.  The  day  that  sees  that  coalition  dooms  the  Church  of 
England  ;  the  hour  in  which  the  Anglican  party  take  any  terms 
from  their  Tractarian  opponents,  but  absolute  and  unconditional 
submission,  devotes  them  to  humiliation,  degradation,  and  well- 
merited  contempt. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  The  Second  Act  contains  the 
iU-advised  attempt  of  the  king  upon  the  five  members.  The  un- 
bending righteousness  of  Hyde — the  truckling  servility  and 
double-dealing  vileness  of  St.  John — the  pitiable  weakness  of 
the  king'^s  fnends,  and  the  strength  and  determination  of  his 
enemies — are  represented  to  the  very  life.  The  characters  of  the 
various  Puritan  leaders  are  pourtrayed  with  a  boldness  of  outline 
and  nicety  of  touch,  that  remind  one  of  Homer^s  heroes ;  and 
the  fierce  struggle  is  relieved  by  the  tenderness  of  domestic 
affection. 
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In  the  Third  Act  matters  reach  their  climax.  Amidst  the 
conflict  of  passions  and  the  jarring  of  events,  the  ereat  design 
moves  imperceptibly,  yet  surely  onward ;  whilst  the  characters  of 
Charles  and  UromweU  prepare  themselves  more  and  more  for 
their  later  development.  JBut  here  the  king  commits  another 
deadly  sin,  and,  urged  by  the  demands  of  bis  rebellious  subjects, 
the  prayers  of  his  dastaraly  counsellors,  and  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  surrenders  the  temporal  riehts  of  the  Church.  There  is 
much  which  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  this  Act,  but  we  must  pass 
it  by  without  further  comment. 

The  Fourth  Act,  which  is  as  it  ought  to  be — the  beginning  of 
the  end,  is  occupied  with  the  battle  of  Naseby.  It  is,  in  a 
descriptive  point  of  view,  quite  equal  to  the  Field  of  Flodden,  in 
Marmion,  whilst  its  dramatic  power  is  of  the  highest  order. 

We  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  it  by  extracts.  Let 
us  begin  at  the  beginning. 

*'ACT  IV. 

^' Scene  I.     1645,  June. 

"  Royal  camp  on  the  heighu  near  Harhorough,  The  scene  represents 
the  interior  of  the  King*s  tent.  The  curtains  are  drawn  aside  in  the 
background,  so  as  to  afford  a  general  view  of  the  royal  encampments, 
and  the  distant  hills  and  moors.     It  is  seven  in  the  morning. 

"  Horseman's  Drinking  Sono  [heard from  the  distance]. 

"  Care,  care,  go  hang,  go  hang ! 

Fate  life's  cords  may  sever ; 
Still  well  sing,  as  first  we  sang, 
When  joy's  clarions  loudest  rang, 

The  king  for  ever  ! 

"  Death,  death,  come  bass,  come  buss ! 

'Twere  a  vain  endeavour, 
Should'st  thou  hope  to  trouble  us  ; 
Come,  we  greet  thee,  shouting  thus, 

The  king  for  ever  I 

"  Life,  life,  beyond  the  grave. 

We  will  fear  thee  never ! 
We  are  bold  as  we  are  brave, 
Loyalty  our  souls  should  save — 

The  king  for  ever  I 

**  Kino  Charles,  who  has  issued  from  the  interior  compartment  of  his 
tent  on  the  right,  approaches  the  background,  and  listens  to  the  con- 
eluding  verse  of  thts  song.  He  reclines  his  head  mournfully,  and 
appears  to  pray. 
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"  Young  Cavalier's  Song  [heard fiom  the  distance']. 

I. 

"  My  lady  she  rose  in  the  dawning  so  clear, 
And  bent  from  her  casement  to  love's  Cavalier : 
Go,  fight  for  thy  king  and  thy  country,  she  said. 
The  banner  of  glory  above  thee  be  spread. 
And  angels  hold  guard  o'er  my  Cavalier's  head ! 
Yes,  he  sighed,  king  and  country  lay  claim  to  my  sword, 
But  love  is  my  ruler,  and  love  my  reward. 

II. 

"  They  met,  too,  below.     Could  she  frown  on  his  prayer. 
When  he  sped  o'er  the  hills  rebel  Roundheads  to  dare  ? 
No,  many  a  sigh  did  she  breathe  for  his  fate, 
And  caird  on  Heaven's  kindness  to  shield  him  from  hate : 
Then  blamed  her  sweet  tenderness — dear  one  too  late ! 
For  the  kisses,  which  trembled  with  passionate  fear. 
Were  sweeter  than  prayers  to  the  young  Cavalier ! 

"  King  Charles  [letting  fall  the  curtain*  in  the  background,  after  a 
pause]. 

'*  Light  songs  and  drunken  revels  !     Little  thought 
On  the  great  hazard  of  this  day — on  God — 
Or  on  God's  judgments.     May  I  hope  for  conquest 
Whilst  my  best  friends  do  so  unworthy  prove  them 
Of  Heaven's  high  guard  ?     Alas !  my  noblest  friends 
Have  past  from  earth — as  Heaven  haid  ta'en  them  hence 
To  spare  them  future  horrors,  ills  too  great 
For  even  them  to  remedy.     Carnarvon, 
Brave  Lindsay,  Aubigny — even  more  than  these, 
My  Cornish  worthies,  Slanning  and  Trevanion, 
With  their  most  loyal  leader,  faithful  gentleman. 
Whose  dear  loss  caused  me  tears  I  proudly  shed, 
My  own  Sir  Bevil  Glanvil !     Add  to  these 
Young  noble  Grandison ;  Godolphin,  too. 
Who  proved  he  loved  his  king ;  and  then,  thou  Falkland  ! 
Who  by  thy  stainless  loyalty  redeemed 
Thine  early  weakness.     All  have  pass'd  away ! 
And  left  me,  in  the  west,  a  lawless  Goring, 
Licentious,  impious,  worse  than  twenty  foes, 
Though  brave  ;  another  Glanvil,  how  unlike 
To  his  undying  namesake !     Best  of  all. 
Thee,  valorous,  truthful  Hopton,  for  whose  life 
I  should  thank  Providence !     Yes,  thou  liv'st  still. 
And  here,  too,  I  have  friends.     Yet  how. 
How  close  my  eyes  to  the  unwelcome  truth. 
That  licence  stains  the  best  of  these  ?    Not  Astley, 
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Not  Lichfield — these  are  faithful  to  their  God 
As  me ;  but  for  my  nephew  Rupert,  and 
His  friends, — alas,  that  I  should  have  such  cause 
To  blame  them !     Can  I  e'er  forget,  good  Heaven, 
The  recent  storm  of  Leicester — my,  my  Leicester ! 
(For  am  I  not  its  king  ?)  wherein  my  subjects 
By  Rupert's  horsemen  first,  and  then  by  others. 
Seduced  through  their  example  were,  or  slaughtered, 
Or  pillaged  at  the  least.     With  friends  like  these. 
Should  I  even  hope  for  victory  ?     Who's  to  check 
The  insulting  rapine  of  such  loyalists 
Triumphant?     Rupert  even  could  not  stay  them. 
Once  bent  on  vengeance.     Then,  too,  if  I  turn 
To  our  foes'  ranks,  I  find  rebellion  there, 
'Tis  true ;  but  yet  a  seeming  piety.     Religion, 
Even  misdirected,  proves  some  check.     O,  Kipg 
Of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  if  thou  foreseest 
In  thine  eternal  wisdom,  that  my  triumph 
Will  not  secure  thy  Church  from  fall,  nor  save 
This  state  from  rapine ; — and  men's  minds  are  yet 
So  all-distorted  from  their  bent,  1  fear 
In  any  case  such  ills ; — then  reach,  O  Lord, 
Thine  end,  even  by  my  fall — ^my  death ! — ^if  that 
Sflem  good  to  thee.     Perchance,  remorse  will  work 
Even  in  my  foemen's  hearts,  what  bare  defeat 
Could  never. — Steps  are  nigh!"— pp.  166 — 170. 

Then  follows  an  interesting  and  most  important  council,  in 
which  the  cool  wisdom  of  Hyde  is  overborne  by  the  rash  impe- 
tuosity of  Rupert.  This  is  succeeded  by  two  masterly  interviews, 
developing  that  power  of  intense  pathos  which  this  writer  has 
always  at  command ;  the  one  between  the  king  and  a  Puritan 
captive,  whose  wife  and  child  had  been  murdered  at  Leicester ; 
the  other  between  the  monarch  and  Sir  John  Gansfield,  offering 
him  his  third  and  last  surviving  son.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  poet  has  brought  out  in  powerful  relief  all  the  nobleness  and 
tenderness  of  his  hero'^s  character.  The  scene  closes  with  the 
departure  of  the  Royalists  to  battle. , 

We  must  give  the  second  scene  in  extenso  : — 

"  Interior  of  CromweWi  tent  m  the  rebel  camp, 

"  Cromwell  alone.  He  is  seated  at  a  table  in  the  foreground^  and 
apparently  lost  in  thought.     After  a  pause  he  speaks, 

**  The  hour  is  nigh  of  vengeful  retribution  ! 
This  day  a  crown  is  won  or  lost  by  thee, 
Charles  Stewart  i     More  hast  thou  to  lose,  perchance, 
Than  I  to  gain ;  for  I — Hence,  selfish  visions  I 
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I  am  God*8  champion.     England's  cause  is  mine : 

'  Save  England,  and  then  perish  Cromwell ! ' — Speaks 

The  Spirit  thus  ?     Not  so :  for  that  low  voice. 

Within  me  breathing  ever,  what  is  this, 

If  not  the  Spirit's  voice  7 — ^The  Fiend's  ? — Henoe,  hence 

Suggestion  hell-bom  ! — No ;  should  Heaven  thus  will. 

Thus  destine  me  for  sway,  am  /  not  fur 

More  fit  to  rule  an  empire  than  this  weak. 

Poor  Charles  ?     My  oonaeience  answers, '  Yea,  I  am  so ! ' 

But  one  thing  doubt  I  not ;   whate'er  my  fortune. 

Be  my  sway  ruled  above,  or  no,  this  king 

Must  die  the  death  !     Yes,  yes,  dissemble  not 

Thy  purpose  with  thyself;  elected  Cromwell! 

Elected  for  this  work !  though  it  may  fit  thee 

To  veil,  in  God's  good  cause,  thy  just  designs 

From  common  eyes.     Who  now,  I  may  say  boldly. 

Who  now  can  hope  to  check  my  will  ?  avert 

My  settled  purport  1 — Hollis  ? — ^Powerless  is  he 

Against  one  word  of  mine  ;  and  Vane  and  St.  John, 

They  think  them  mighty,  but  their  lord  am  I, 

As  they  shall  find  ere  long  ;  for  Fairfax  here. 

And  Ireton,  they  are  parts  of  me,  nor  dare 

To  think  without  me.     Two,  who  might  have  dared 

Oppose  me,  are  no  more — John  Pym,  and  Hampden. 

For  Pym,  he  was  not  girded  to  the  work 

Of  vengeance ;  false  remorse  oppress'd  his  spirit ; 

He  died  the  death  of  those  who  leave  the  plough 

Ere  half  the  field  be  furrow'd.     But  thou,  Hampden, 

Thou  hadst,  perchance,  subdued  me ;  for  thy  guile 

Was  matchless.     Well,  thou  art  gone,  and  now  I  fear 

No  rival,  save  this  king,  this  Stewart !     Charles  Stewart, 

Thou  art  a  mighty  foe,  I  own  it. 

Even  in  thy  weakness.     I  am  feared  by  men. 

But  thou  art  loved  !     Thou  steal'st  their  hearts  away 

By  thy  faint  smiles,  and  in  adversity 

Might'st  yet  subdue  a  nation.     Thou  must  die, 

Charles  Stewart ! 

'*  Enter  Irbton,  Fairfax,  and  Skippon. 

Fairfax.  General,  good  morrow. 

Cromwell     [starting  and  rising. '^  In 
The  name  of  God  be  welcome,  friends  !     What  bring  you  ? 

Ireton.         Tidings  that  Rupert  for  attack  prepares. 

Skippon.        These  lost  Philistines  leave  their  heights. 

Cromwell.  How  say  ye  ? 

On  to  the  conflict  then !     The  Lord  of  Hosts 
Shall  lead  us.     Skippon,  go  thou  forth — already 
Our  troops  await  the  signal. 
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Skippon.  It  is  so. 

Cromwell.  See  thou  with  Doiley,  that  their  hearts  be  bold, 
Their  carnal  man  accoutred  for  the  onset. 
Forthwith  I  draw  yon  veil  aside  [j)ohUing  to  the  curtain  in  the 

bitckgrouna]  and  speak 
To  all  the  host.  [Exit  Skippon.] 

Fairfax  [to  Cromwell].  Whispers  the  Spirit  to  thee 
The  issue  of  this  day. 

Cromwell  [solemnly].  Upon  the  mountains 
I  saw  their  leg^ions  scattered,  and  the  ensign 
Of  the  One  Lord  Jehovah  waved  on  high 
Victorious !     Ay,  my  heart  assures  me,  Fairfax, 
The  war  finds  end  this  day :  and  then,  then,  Fairfax, 
The  kingdom  of  the  saints  is  stablished : 
Then,  Ireton,  shall  the  great  Redeemer  reign 
Of  Israel — then  the  bright  Millennium  dawn. 
No  more ! — We  combat  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
This  day :  his  grace  is  on  us.     Ireton,  cast 
Aside  yon  curtains ! 

[Ibbton  obeys.     The  rebel  host  is  descried  drawn  up  in 

order  on  the  plains.'] 

Fare  ye  well,  blest  brethren. 
In  the  good  work !     Each  to  your  post,  I  pray  you  ; 
Whilst  I  to  these  my  chosen  followers  here 
Some  words  of  godly  comfort  breathe.     Ere  long 
Shall  we  rejoice  together.  [Fairfax  and  Ireton  retire. 

Cromwell  [standing  at  the  entrance  to  his  tent,  his  face 
turned  towards  the  army].  Praise  the  Lord 
For  Israel's  avenging !     Hear,  ye  kings !  ye  princes, 
Tremble !     Thou  goest  forth  before  thy  people, 
O  gracious  God !     Iniquity  prevailed. 
Until  thy  servants  rose  to  wage  thy  battles. 
They  chose  new  gods — the  tyrants  of  the  land ! 
Was  there  a  heart  to  feel,  an  arm  to  smite. 
Amidst  our  Israel's  thousands  ?     Ye  awaked, 
Ye  chosen  of  the  Lord,  awaked  from  bondage. 
The  princes  fought  against  ye,  now  they  fight ! 
With  ye  the  angels  war  from  heaven ;  the  stars 
Fight  against  Charles,  your  Sisera !     The  rivers 
Shall  sweep  them  far  away.     The  Lord  hath  said. 
Curse  ye  this  Meroz !  curse  ye  all  the  foes 
To  Ood  and  to  his  saints  I     Set  onward  then : 
This  day  the  mighty  work  shall  be  completed. 
Blow  ye  the  trumpets.     Cry  ye  as  of  old. 
The  sword  of  the  Most  High,  and  Gideon ! 
The  hour  of  his  redeemed  is  come ! 

The  Abmt  [tumultuously].  The  sword 
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Of  Ood  and  of  his  servant,  righteous  Cromwell ! 
Set  onward  to  the  fight  I 

Cromwell.  The  Lord  of  Hosts 

Is  with  us  !     Smite,  snhdue,  consume,  destroy ! " 

pp.  187 — 192. 

This  is  first-rate.  The  character  of  Cromwell  is  nobly  imagined 
and  finely  executed.  He  is  not  the  CromweU  of  loyal  bigotry  or 
puritan  enthusiasm;  he  is  not  Guizot^s  Cromwell,  or  Carlyle^s 
Cromwell,  nay,  nor  even  Gvmey'z  Cromwell,  but  Cramtoell  himself. 
How  true  to  nature  is  that  undoubting  conviction,  that  awful 
consciousness,  that  he  is  the  appointed  instrument  of  God^s  pro- 
vidence, a  persuasion,  an  assurance  which  may  exist  in  all  the 
fulness  of  undoubting,  unhesitating  faith,  when  all  beside  is  doubt 
and  darkness ;  a  prophetic  intuition  which  ensures  its  own  fulfil- 
ment, and  which  has  more  than  once  animated  those,  who,  endued 
with  powers  that  might  have  made  them  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, have  become  ministers  of  vengeance,  and  felt  themselves 
even  in  their  crimes  to  be  like  Attila — The  Scourge  of  God! 

But  our  paper  warns  us  that  it  is  time  to  conclude,  ere  our 
author  enters  on  the  last  act  of  his  hero'^s  career,  and  accom- 
panies him  to  that  fearful  hour,  when,  having  cast  away  one  by 
one  the  sins  which  beset  his  earlier  path,  and  being  perfected 
through  sufferings,  he  earned  a  more  glorious,  a  more  enduring 
crown,  than  earth  could  give  or  take,  even  that  of  the  Churches 
BoYAL  Mabtyb. 
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Art.  V. — Ohservaiiom  on  the  past  and  present  Staie  of  Fire- 
arms,  and  on  the  Probable  Ejects  in  War  of  the  New  MusJtet: 
toith  a  Proposition  for  re-organizing  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillery,  by  a  Subdivision  into  Battalions  in  each  special  Arm 
of  Garrison,  Field,  and  Horse  Artillery;  toith  Suggestions  for 
promoting  its  Efficiency.  By  Oolonel  Chesney,  D.C.L,^ 
F.R.S.,  and  Royal  Artillery.  London:  Longman  and  Go. 
1852. 

It  may  be  doubtod  whether  a  long  continuance  of  the  blessing  of 
peace,  such  as  England  has  now  enjoyed  for  nearly  forty  years, 
be  politically  desirable  for  a  country,  unless  her  rulers  are  at  the 
same  time  endued  with  sufficient  wisdom  and  foresight  to  prepare 
for  the  possible  contingency  of  a  change  of  circumstances.  We 
cannot  undervalue  the  great  advantages,  social,  commercial,  and 
financial,  which  a  nation  enjovs  during  a  period  of  peace:  they 
are,  in  fact,  inestimable.  It  is  the  time  for  the  development  of 
all  that  makes  a  country  substantially  great,  as  well  as  for  the 
growth  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  or  elevated  in  intellectual 
power.     But   have  toe  derived  these  advantages  from  the  long 

Eeriod  of  peace  which  has  elapsed  since  1814!  HaveiM  benefited 
y  the  blessings  which  Heaven  placed  within  our  reach !  We  do 
not  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  our  finances,  though  we 
believe  that  these  might  be  included  in  the  same  category  with 
the  others ;  but,  we  may  ask,  have  our  social  and  commercial 
positions  improved !  Have  we  risen  as  a  nation  among  foreign 
powers!  Have  the  internal  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
people  increased  !  Would  that  we  could  answer  one  of  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative  !  If  we  have  not, — if  our  population  is  less 
contented  and  happy,  our  commercial  relations  less  satisfactory, 
than  formerly, — if,  as  we  fear,  England  has  fallen  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  peace  at  any  price,  has 
more  than  once  yielded,  as  in  the  bound^^  question  in  America 
and  the  ridiculous  affair  in  Greece,  in  a  way  no  government  in 
former  days  would  have  dared  to  have  done, — what  have  our 
rulers  effected  for  us  in  other  ways !  They  have  not  developed 
the  peaceful  resources  of  the  country.  Have  they  prepared  ner 
to  unfold  (when  necessary)  her  warlike  energies ! 

We  hold  that  never  was  a  greater  political  truth  advanced  than 
that  to  **'  maintain  peace  we  must  be  prepared  for  war  ;^  and  it 
would  not  surely  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  during  neariy 
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forty  years  of  tranquillity  such  judicious  measures  should  have 
been  taken  for  our  security  at  home,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  friendly  relations  abroad,  as  would  have  placed  us  above  all 
apprehension  or  danger  of  a  surprise  from  war.  Yet  if  the  public 
press  and  the  literature  of  the  oay  be  any  indications  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  we  are,  or  believe  ourselves  to  be,  in  danger  from 
foreign  aggression,  and  find  ourselves  by  no  means  so  prepared, 
as  to  be  happy  or  comfortable  at  the  prospect ! 

We  have  been  repeatedly  assured,  and  have  brought  up  our 
children  in  the  belief,  that  war  is  an  evil  which  we  look  back  to  as 
belonging  to  barbarous  times,  that  the  reign  of  peace  has  com- 
menced on  earth,  and  that  armies  are  a  remnant  of  feudal  oppres- 
sion^ to  be  got  rid  of  as  sodh  as  practicable.  A  small  fleet  is  all 
that  England  requires  for  her  security.  Negotiations  will  in 
future  adjust  all  differences  between  nations,  and  fraternization 
will  become  general.  With  our  peace  orators,  peace  societies, 
peace  excursions,  we  have  so  cherished  and  humoured  this 
favourite  vision  of  peace,  that,  like  a  spoiled  child,  it  has  turned 
restive,  and,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  all,  threatens  to  desert 
us  in  our  greatest  need.  Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
England  is  defenceless  and  alarmed;  and,  if  such  a  terrible 
eventuality  as  war  should  arise,  and  the  invasion  of  this  country 
be  attempted,  bitterly  shall  we  regret  the  infatuation  and  weak- 
ness of  our  rulers  in  yielding  to  a  popular  cry,  notwithstanding 
the  many  warnings  with  which,  more  perhaps  than  at  any  other 
period  of  our  history,  we  have  been  visited  during  the  last  few 
years.  True,  the  leader  of  the  great  Anti-Corn  Law  League  has 
advocated  the  transformation  of  our  swords,  not  into  ploughshares 
exactly  (since  he  has  almost  rendered  these  superfluous  imple- 
ments in  this  country),  but  into  steam-engines,  or  any  other 
engines  for  the  purpose  of  extending  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  ensuring  the  permanency  of  their  attendant,  peace ;  true,  the 
sturdy  labourers  from  whom  our  army  drew  its  brave  recruits  have 
diminished  under  his  influence,  and  have  joined  the  crowded  popu- 
lations of  the  manufacturing  towns,  greedy  of  gain,  and  eager  to 
devour  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  Socialist  orators  and  Socialist 
publications ;  but  have  our  rulers  mistaken  these  unhealthy  indi- 
cations for  the  voices  of  truth  and  reason !  Have  they  forgotten 
also  that  unless  a  body  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  defend  their 
country  be  kept  up,  the  peaceful  vocations  and  means  of  subsist- 
ence of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  must  be  disturbed,  if  not 
paralyzed,  to  meet  anv  danger  that  may  arise  at  great  expense  to 
the  state,  and,  after  all,  to  meet  it  inefficiently  l  But  let  us  take 
a  retrospective  glance  at  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and  see 
if  the  prospect  of  permanent  peace  has  been  interrupted  till  now. 
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In  1840,  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  magazine  at  Acre  alone 
saved  us  from  a  serious  war,  the  consequences  of  which  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  disastrous,  for  our  fleet  was  fiir  inferior 
to  that  of  the  French,  our  coast  undefended  bv  steamers,  and  our 
army  much  below  theirs  in  strength.  A  few  years  later  the 
affair  of  Tahiti  had  all  but  lighted  the  flames  of  war  between 
England  and  her  powerful  neighbour.  We  know  that  the  in- 
vasion of  this  country  was  seriously  proposed  to  Louis  Philippe* 
though  happily  rejected  by  that  sagacious  and  peace-loving 
monarch ;  and  that  the  President  of  the  French  Kepublic  was 
only  dissuaded  in  1848  from  his  contemplated  hostile  aescent  on 
our  coast  by  the  not  usuallv  too  peaceable  M.  Thiers,  who  said, 
(in  reply  to  Louis  Napoleon  s  proposition  that  ^^  a  great  enterprise 
abroad,  or  some  great  popular  creation  at  home,  would  captivate 
the  passions  of  the  masses,  and  attach  them  to  the  Ghovem* 
ment  "")— 

"  A  great  enterprise  abroad  is  war ;  and  to  engage  in  war  would  be 
to  repeat — and  to  repeat  without  any  regard  to  what  has  already 
occurred,  and  in  circumstances  one  hundred  times  less  excusable — the 
great  fault  of  the  imperial  policy.  What,  in  fact,  was  the  great  evil 
which  the  imperial  policy  caused  to  France  at  the  time  that  it  covered 
her  with  glory  ?  It  was  to  unite  Europe  against  her  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years.  An  operation  of  nature  is  now  going  on,  excellent  in 
its  effect  for  us,  and  which  is  gradually  tending  to  dissolve  that  coali* 
tion.  If  you  intervene  by  arms,  you  will  be  the  means  of  re-establishing 
it  on  the  instant,  and  the  benefits  which  would  result  to  France  from 
that  work  of  dissolution  you  would  sacrifice  in  a  moment.  It  ist  con- 
sequently, peace  which  is  necessary :  peace  for  France,  and,  we  may 
say,  peace  for  humanity ;  since,  by  interrupting  that  work  of  nature  of 
which  I  speak,  and  those  movements  of  liberty,  you  would  force  them 
into  an  extreme  demagogical  career,  which  would  of  necessity  be  followed 
before  long  by  an  absolute  government.  Therefore,  for  the  true  policy 
of  France,  and  for  humanity,  let  there  be  peace  ! " 

What  were  the  fearful  revolutions  which  convulsed  and  shook 
Europe  to  its  centre  after  the  French  outbreak  in  1848,  but  the 
strongest  admonitions  to  England  to  be  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency! Why  was  the  warning  voice  of  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  raised,  if  there  was  no  danger !  Still  all  till  now  has 
been  in  vain.  The  belief  in  the  continuance  of  peace  remained 
unshaken  ;  and  the  noble  spectacle  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world  to  our  capital  in  1851,  and  drew  crowds  of 
admiring  foreigners  to  our  shores,  seemed  to  the  fond  imagina- 
tions of  these  believers  in  their  own  theories  the  realization  of 
their  millennial  dreams,  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  peace 
on  earth.    But  suddenly  startling  events  and  changes  have  oo- 
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curred  on  the  Continent.  The  acts  of  a  powerful  and  more  than 
eiSciently  armed  nation  have  become  dependent  on  the  single  will 
of  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man,  and  we  are  at  length 
reluctantly  roused  from  our  state  of  fancied  security  and  real 
self-satisfaction,  and  awake  to  find  invasion  possible,  and  perhaps 
an  enemy  levying  a  contribution  on  our  capital ! 

This  state  of  things  has  naturally  led  to  a  sudden  increase  of 
military  literary  productions.  Shoals  of  "  Letters,^  *'  Pamphlets,^ 
and  "  Suggestions^  on  "  National  Defence''  and  "  New  Rifles'' 
have  issued  from  the  press,  and  among  them  our  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  ^^  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject,"  by  the  enters 
prising  author  of  the  ''  Euphrates  Expedition,'^  which,  although 
appearing  at  this  moment  of  defence-exiAiiemeni^  bears  marks  of 
having  been  written  in  calm  and  sober  times.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
enlarged  edition  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  re^organization  of  the  Boyal 
Begiment  of  Artillery,  published  by  Colonel  Chesney  in  1849. 

Although  acknowledging  the  importance,  particularly  at  this 
juncture,  of  a  practical  scientific  work,  such  as  the  *'  Observations 
on  Fire-arms,  fee,"  we  non-militaiy  readers  would  far  rather 
have  found  this  oflicer  again  before  the  public  in  the  continuation 
of  his  more  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  the  Euphrates  Expe- 
dition. For  several  months  we  have  been  anxiously  looking  for 
the  promised  completion  of  this  book,  and  were  prepared  to  give 
the  sequel  of  our  notice  (of  Sept.  1850)  on  the  early  volumes; 
when  Col.  Chesney  suddenly  comes  before  us  armea  eap-c^-pi^^ 
and  so  bristling  all  over  with  guns,  new  rifles,  and  needle-igniting 
muskets,  that  we  are  almost  afraid  to  come  near  him !  We 
certainly  did  propose  that  he  should  '^  clear  the  way"  for  us  down 
the  Euphrates  ^^with  swivel-guns,  wall-pieces,  and  Congreve 
rockets, '  if  necessary ;  but  we  never  expected  this  gallant  officer 
to  have  taken  our  hint  so  seriously  as  to  proceed  at  once  to 
indite  a  whole  volume  on  these  warlike  subjects!  Seriously, 
however,  we  do  feel  that  at  this  moment,  when  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  Euphrates  line  of  route  is  increased  by  the  state 
of  public  affairs, — when  we  see  more  than  ever  the  vast  conse- 
quence to  this  country  of  the  command  of  a  route  through  Meso- 
potamia, and  acknowledge  the  desirability  of  a  twofold  means  of 
communication  with  our  Indian  possessions, — it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  public  is  not  placed  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
the  practicability  of  this  line,  by  having  the  whole  results  of  the 
Expedition  laid  before  it.  If  the  information  we  have  received  be 
correct,  the  failure  by  the  Gx)vemment  of  the  promised  funds  for 
the  publication  in  question  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  lengthened 
delay.  Other  nations,  however,  will  not  remain  insensible  as 
England  appears  to  be  to  the  importance  of  this  route,    Russia  ia 
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fully  alive  to  its  value ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  any  day 
to  see  an  effective  exploratory  expedition  sent  out  to  the  Euplurat^ 
by  our  active  continental  neighbours^  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  great  orientalist,  M.  Etienne  Quatrem^re,  in  his  notice  on 
Col.  Chesney's  work  in  the  "  Journal  des  Savants'^  (Juin,  1851). 

Having  thus  vented  our  feelings  of  disappointment  on  the  non- 
appearance of  the  continuation  on  the  Eupnrates  Expedition,  we 
return  from  this  digression  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our 
notice.  The  object  of  these  "  Observations  *"  is  not  merely  to 
rouse  the  country  to  a  consideration  of  its  unprotected  state  in 
case  of  such  a  contingency  as  invasion,  but  more  especially  to 
point  out  the  present  inefficient  state  of  the  British  Artillery 
service,  and  to  throw  out  such  suggestions  for  its  re-organization 
as  would  infuse  life  and  vigour  into  a  torpid  worn-out  body. 
This  Colonel  Chesney  proposes  to  effect  at  a  very  trifling  increase 
of  expense  over  the  present  estimates.  His  views  and  opinions 
are  clearly  and  ably  expressed,  and  their  practicability  shown  in 
the  details  and  calculations  given  in  the  schedules  which  form  the 
appendix  to  his  book. 

Unless  the  importance  of  artillery  be  denied  altogether — and 
even  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  various  rifle-improvements  will 
scarcely  go  so  far  as  this — all  that  tends  to  render  this  arm  more 
efficient  must  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  in  war,  and  of  science 
in  peace.  Experience,  and  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  the  age,  point  to  artillery  as  the  means  of  deciding  most  quickly 
and  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  life  the  struggles  of  con- 
tending nations ;  while  the  very  nature  of  this  service  secures  the 
existence  at  all  times  of  a  highlv-educated  scientific  body  of  men 
fitted  for  any  enterprise  the  nation  may  be  called  on  to  undertake, 
and  the  tendency  of  which  must  be  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  army 
at  large.  We  need  not  remind  the  public  that  both  this  and  its 
sister  corps,  the  engineers,  are  officered  by  men  scientifically 
educated,  who  form  indeed  the  nucleus  of  all  that  is  distinguished 
in  intellect  in  our  army.  The  importance  of  its  being  kept  up  in 
an  efficient  state  is  therefore  palpable. 

Colonel  Chesney^s  principal  propositions  appear  to  be  : — 

1.  An  increase  to  the  artillery  proportionate  to  the  rest  of  the 
army,  such  as  will  raise  this  force  to  the  standard  existing  in  all 
the  continental  armies. 

^  2.  A  change  in  the  sjrstem  of  promotion,  with  a  view  of  placing,  in 
high  and  responsible  positions,  younger  and  more  efficient  officers. 

3.  The  adoption  of  the  battalion  instead  of  the  company  sys- 
tem, with  permanent  field  batteries. 

4.  The  separation  of  the  regiment  into  garrison,  field,  and  horse 
artillery.    And 
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5.  The  remoYa!  of  the  military  department  of  the  Ordnance  to 
the  Horse  Guards. 

With  this  sketch  of  the  objects  of  the  book,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  such  extracts  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  Colonel  Gheeney'^s  work. 

The  opening  chapter,  is  devoted  to  the  importance  of  study  in 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  advantages  of  theory  in  warfare  even  with- 
out practice,  and  the  examples  of  Puys^gur,.  Turenne,  Clerk  of 
Eldin,  the  French  Directory,  and  others,  are  appropriately  cited 
in  support  of  this  proposition.  The  practical  portion  of  the  work 
is  preceded  by  an  historical  sketch  of  artillery  from  the  earliest 
times,  which,  though  somewhat  too  compendious,  contains  much; 
of  interest,  and  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  approach  to  a  con- 
secutive history  of  artillery  which  has  yet  been  attempted  by  any 
British  officer.  The  name  of  artillery  appears  originally  to  have, 
been  ^'  arcualia,""^  from  ^'arcus,^  a  bow,  and  to  have  included  all 
kinds  of  missiles.  Froissart  speaks  of  ttoo  tone  of  artillery  at 
Ypr^s  in  the  fourteenth  century,  chiefly  arrows ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  invention  of  gunpowder  that  this  name  was  restricted  to 
what  we  now  look  upon  as  ordnance, — cannon,  mortars,  howitzers, 
and  rockets.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  knowledge 
of  artillery  was  originally  derived  from  the  East,  whether  from 
China  or  India  appears  to  be  a  disputed  point:  in  both  those 
countries  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder  are  found  in  abundance. 
The  Arabs  also  lay  claim  to  this  discovery;  but  Colonel  Chesney 
is  of  opinion,  and  we  think  justly,  that  their  knowledge  was 
derived  from  the  Chinese,  possibly  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  when  commercial  intercourse  was  carried  on 
between  Arabia  and  China  through  the  Persian  Oulf,  and  by 
means  of  the  land  expeditions  of  the  former  people  in  search  of 
conquest.     At  all  events  the  Chinese  have  been  acquainted  with 

Smpowder  from  the  very  earliest  period,  and,  according  to  Sir 
eorge  Staunton,  it  has  been  applied  **  at  all  times  by  this  in- 
genious people  to  useful  purposes,  such  as  blasting  rocks  and 
removing  great  obstructions,  and  to  purposes  of  amusement  in 
making  a  vast  variety  of  fireworks.^^  It  is  uncertain  when  they 
first  applied  this  invention  to  cannon,  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  in  use  as  early  as  614  b.c,  when  Colonel  Chesney  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Paravey,  the  existence  of  a  cannon 
bearing  this  inscription :  ^^  I  hurl  death  to  the  traitor  and  exter- 
mination to  the  rebel.'*^  There  are  traces  of  the  use  of  jinjals  in 
the  defence  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  was  finished  about 
221  B.C.* 

>  EmlMMsy  to  China,  by  Sit  George  Staunton.    Bolmer  and  Co.,  London,  1778, 
ToL  ii.  p.  198. 
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On  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  captain,  Diego  Ufano,  we 
have  evidence  of  the  existence  and  use  or  cannon  a.d.  85 ;  vrhile 
Duhalde,  after  describing  the  missionaries  as  having  taught  the 
Chinese  the  art  of  casting  guns  about  a.d.  1636,  says, — 

"  There  were,  however,  three  or  four  bombards  at  the  gates  of  Nan- 
kin, ancient  enough  to  make  one  judge  that  they  had  some  knowledge 
of  artillery ;  and  yet  they  seemed  ignorant  of  its  use,  for  they  serve  for 
nothing  but  to  be  shown  as  curiosities ;  they  have  also  patteraras  in 
their  buildings  on  the  sea-coast,  but  have  not  skill  enough  to  make  use 
of  them*." 

This  clear  contradiction  of  his  own  assertion,  and  AnquetiPs 
account  of  '^  the  existence  of  seven  ancient  bells  at  Pekin,  each 
weighing  620,000  lbs.,*"  Colonel  Chesney  justljr  thinks  "  are  suf- 
ficient proofs  that  the  Chinese  have  long  been  in  possession  of  the 
art  of  founding."*' 

Evidence  of  the  early  knowledge  of  artillery  in  India  then  fol- 
lows, the  result  of  much  painstaking  research,  and  in  which  our 
author  has  collected  many  curious  facts.  We  can  only  notice  a 
very  few  of  these. 

"  It  is  alleged  that  if  Alexander  the  Great  had  even  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Hyphasis,  he  never  could  have  mastered  the  strongholds  of 
the  sages.  For,  says  the  historian,  if  an  enemy  were  to  make  war  upon 
them,  he  would  be  driven  off  by  means  of  tempests  and  thunders,  as  if 
sent  down  from  heaven.  Such  was  the  case  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Egyptian  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  on  which  occasions  the  sages 
remained,  as  it  were  unconcerned  spectators,  till  an  assault  was  attempted, 
when  it  was  repulsed  by  whirlwinds  and  thunders,  hurling  destruction 
on  the  invaders'." 

It  does  not  however  follow  that  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of 
the  Indian  philosophers  were  caused  by  the  explosive  force  of 
gunpowder,  since  we  are  also  told  iron  horses  with  the  figure  of  a 
man,  also  in  iron,  and  placed  on  carriages,  and  filled  with  naphtha, 
were  suggested  to  Alexander  by  the  Indian  philosophers  as  a 
means  of  repelling  the  2000  elephants  brought  against  him  by 
Ffir,  and  which  occasioned  the  greatest  terror  to  the  Macedonian 
troops.  The  explosion  of  1000  of  these  machines  destroyed  and 
burnt  many  of  F6r''s  elephants,  and  spread  devastation  through 
his  army ;  but  was  probably  only  an  ingenious  application  of  one 
of  the  many  inflammable  substances  with  which  the  Indians  were 
acquainted.  The  early  knowledge  of  gunpowder  may  however  be 
inferred  from  the  following  curious  passage  in  the  G^ntoo  laws  as 
given  by  Halked : — "  The  magistrate  shall  not  make  war  with  any 

*  P.  Duhalde's  Hiatory  of  China,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  79.    J.  Watts,  London,  1741. 

*  PhilottrmtL    Vit.  ApoUon.  lib.  U.  cap.  zxxiii. 
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deceitful  machine,  or  with  poisoned  weapons,  or  with  cannon  and 
guns,  or  any  kind  of  fire-arms  f^  and  the  early  medical  works  of 
the  Hindiis  contain  clear  evidence  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  constituents  of  gunpowder.  About  a.d.  1200,  during  the 
Ghorian  dynasty,  the  Ilindli  bard  Chused  speaks  of  the  loud 
reports  of  the  calivers  and  cannon,  and  the  noise  of  the  ball  pro- 
pelled by  them;  while  Miihammed  Shah  Bahmiani,  a.d.  1368, 
captured  300  gun-carriages,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  novel  invention  even  at  that  remote  period.  But 
we  must  pass  over  much  curious  corroborative  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  eastern  origin  of  gunpowder  and  artillery,  merely  touching 
upon  some  of  the  most  striking  facts.  It  was  found  by  the  Por-^ 
tugueso,  on  their  arrival  in  the  East  in  1498  and  in  1500,  that 
Zamori^s  Nagres  were  armed  with  matchlocks  as  well  as  ordnance. 
Two  years  later  Zamori^s  fleet  was  armed  with  no  less  than 
180  guns,  at  which  period  the  use  of  a  clumsy  description  of  artil* 
lery  had  scarcely  become  general  in  Europe.  We  read  of  "  3000 
guns  brought  to  bear  by  ttie  King  of  Java  out  of  8000  which  he 
had  at  command;^  and,  which  is  still  more  remarkable,  we  find 
from  De  Barros  that  the  fusil  or  musket  was  in  use  at  Malacca  at 
this  period  ;  whereas  this  weapon  first  came  into  play  in  Europe 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1524.  The  passage  is  worth  extract^ 
iug:— 

*'  As  soon  as  the  junk  had  passed  the  sand-bank  and  had  come  to  aq 
anchor  a  short  way  from  the  bridge,  the  Moorish  artillery  began  firing 
at  her.  Some  guns  discharged  leaden  balls  at  intervals,  which  passed 
through  both  sides  of  the  vessel,  doing  much  execution  among  the  crew. 
In  the  heat  of  the  action  Antonio  d'Abreu  (the  commander)  was  struck 
on  the  cheek  from  a  fusil  (espingardao),  carrying  off  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  teeth." 

Artillery  was  also  in  use  at  Malacca,  in  Borneo,  and  in  various 

Ctrts  of  India  at  this  period,  though  of  a  very  clumsy  description, 
arge  heavy  guns,  constructed  of  bars  of  welded  iron,  and  loading 
at  the  breach,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  common.  We  agree 
with  Colonel  Chesney  in  thinking  it  probable  that  *^  gunpowder 
was  introduced  through  the  means  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe.**^ 
The  Arabs  were  evidently  acquainted  with  its  use,  and  the  Moors 
availed  themselves  of  this  knowledge  in  quite  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  From  this  period  it  graduaUv,  but  apparently 
very  slowly,  made  its  way  to  other  parts  of  ffurope.  It  is  not 
till  early  in  the  thirteenth  centurv  that  we  read  of  the  '*  crakeys 
of  war  "*  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  ten  cannon  of  the  Chevalier 
Gardaillac  at  Cambray.  A  few  years  later  we  find  cannon  spoken 
pf  as  ^Movented''"  at  Bruges  by  a  tinnum  of  that  city,  who  con^ 
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structed  an  iron  gun  with  a  square  bore,  and  cubical  iron  shot 
weighing  eleven  pounds ;  but  because  it  killed  a  man  after  pass- 
ing through  the  wall  of  the  town,  the  experiment  was  not  re- 
peated, and  the  terrified  inventor  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  church  until  his  innocence  of  doing  any  intentional  injury  had 
been  proved  !  A  pretty  strong  proof  that  the  good  burghers  of 
Bruges  were  unacquainted  with  gunpowder  and  cannon  up  to  this 
period.-  Colond  Ghesney  throws  some  doubts  on  the  use  of  artil- 
lery at  Cressy,  the  authority  of  Villani,  on  which  this  assertion 
rests,  being  unsupported  by  Froissart  or  any  other  chroniclers  of 
those  times,  although  they  enumerate  Edward's  forces  with  con- 
siderable detail.  He  considers  that  artillery  was  in  use  for  sieges 
at  this  period,  but  was  not  introduced  for  field-guns  till  later ;  and 
certainly  we  find  no  mention  of  this  arm  at  Poictiers,  while 
Froissart  does  speak  of  espringals  and  bombards  as  used  by 
Edward  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  one  year  after  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
and  cannons  and  bombards  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Bomo- 
zantin  immediately  after  that  of  Poictiers. 

The  progress  of  artillery  in  Europe  was  very  slow  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  first  became  formidable 
under  Charles  VIIL  of  France^  who  not  only  organized  an 
efiective  field  force,  which  he  restricted  to  six  difierent  calibres, 
but  had  his  guns  so  well  horsed  that  he  has  by  some  been  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  the  horse  artillery.  We  are  reluctantly 
obliged  to  pass  over  Colonel  Chesney'^s  mteresting  and  ^phic 
descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  ancient  guns  still  in  existence 
at  Venice,  Verona,  in  the  Mus^  de  TArtillerie  at  Paris,  and  the 
Bepository  at  Woolwich.  Some  of  the  most  singular  of  these 
are  the  cannons  of  boiled  leather  used  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
which  mainly  contributed  to  his  victory  near  Leipzig  in  1631. 
They  were  so  light  that  two  men  could  draw  and  serve  them, 
and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  could  be  moved,  they  were 
far  more  efficient  than  would  have  been  supposed  from  their 
calibre,  and  the  necessarily  small  charge  employed. 

The  introduction  of  musketry  and  other  small  arms  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  formed  another  important 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  European  warfare.  The  three  great 
leaders  of  that  period,  Henry  I V.  of  France,  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  turned  their  attention  espe- 
cially to  the  improvement  of  their  artillery ;  and  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  latter  over  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  were  mainly 
attributable  to  the  superiority  of  his  guns  over  the  heavv  un- 
manageable pieces  of  the  Imperialists.  We  cannot  pass  without 
a  word  of  commendation  Colonel  Chesney'^s  animated  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  and  passage  of  the  Lech ;  but  our  wish  to 
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giTe  some  extraets  from  the  practieftl  part  of  the  work  prevenU 
us  from  dwelling  any  longer  on  its  historical  portion. 

Under  the  head  of  *Hhe  Present  State  of  Continental  and 
British  Artillery,"  we  have  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
Prussian,  Austrian,  Russian,  French,  and  British  artillery  ser- 
vices. The  immense  importance  of  this  arm  in  deciding  the  fate 
of  engagements,  is  demonstrated  by  our  author  in  an  animated 
review  of  Napoleon^s  principal  battles.  We  have  Marengo,  with 
its  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Fried- 
land.  Bonaparte  s  last  successful  attack  at  Wagram  was  made 
under  a  demonstration  of  fifty  guns  in  one  part,  and  110  guns  in 
another,  while  at  Borodino  upwards  of  1100  cannon  were  brought 
into  action, 

'*  Napoleon's  army  numbering  133,000  men,  with  690  guns,  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  132,000  men,  with  640  g^ns,  being  one  piece 
for  225  in  the  former,  and  for  206  men  in  the  latter  case." 

At  Lutzen,  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  Bautzen,  and  Leipzig,  the 
same  decisive  results  attended  the  use  of  an  overwhelmmg  force 
of  artillery.     In  the  latter  struggle, 

'*  200  pieces  of  artillery  preceded  the  advance  of  the  allied  army,  and 

later  in  the  day  1000  were  brought  into  action." "  The  allies 

numbered  280,000  men,  with  about  1370  guns,  in  this  gigantic  battle  ; 
and  the  French  had  166,000  men,  with  720  guns,  being  one  gun  in 
proportion  to  203  men  for  each  army.  The  French,  in  this  prodigious 
struggle  for  empire,  are  said   to  have  discharged  230,000  rounds." 

"In  1833,  Prussia  had  27,000  artillerymen,  with  864  guns, 

or  1080  including  the  landwehr,  and  the  proportion  of  guns  taken 
into  the  field  by  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  varied  from 
between  1  for  159  men  at  Lutzen  to  1  for  203  men  at  Leipzig;  the 
latter  being  also  the  proportion  of  the  French  in  the  same  battles."  .  .  . 
'*  When  the  British  army  assumed  the  offensive  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th  of  June,  100  pieces  of  cannon  crowned  the  heights  of  Waterloo, 
and  covered  the  advance.  But  in  this  memorable  conflict,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  artillery  was  so  much  greater  than  it  bad  previously  been  in  our 
service,  there  were  but  156  British  guns  to  contend  against  246  French; 
or,  for  those  who  were  actually  engaged,  only  one  gun  for  about  408 
men,  whilst  during  the  Peninsular  war  the  proportion  was  considerably 
less;  thus  in  the  action  ofyimeira(18  guns  and  16,000  men)  there 
was  1  gun  to  889  men,  at  Corunna  (12  guns  and  14,000  men)  one  gun 
to  1166  men." 

On  taking  a  general  average^  we  find  there  was  one  gun  to  785 
men  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  complained  of, 

*'  the  equipment  of  ordnance  being  infinitely  lower  than  that  of  any 
army  now  acting  in  Europe," 
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we  were  as  deficient  in  artillery  then  as  we  are  now,  when  we  are 
told  that  we  have 

"only  fifty-two  gans  horsed  for  service  in  Great  Britain,  viz.  five 
troops  of  horse  artillery,  and  eight  batteries  at  Woolwich  and  else- 
where. Whereas  if  the  number  were  to  be  based  on  that  of  the  con- 
tinental armies,  for  instance,  on  the  Prussian  corps  of  40,000  men  as- 
sembled on  the  Meuse  in  1815  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  there  would 
be  178,  or,  according  to  the  limited  allowance  of  the  Sub-Committee  of 
Artillery,  87  guns  for  the  35,612  regular  troops  in  Great  Britain, 
without  providing  any  whatever  for  an  additional  force,  or,  failing  this, 
for  the  militia  and  volunteers." 

It  is  painful  to  read  these  and  the  following  details,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge  how  much  is  wanting  to  place  this 
country  in  any  thing  like  an  efficient  state  of  defence.  We  em- 
phatically coincide  with  Colonel  Ghesney, 

"that  it  is  worthy  of  attentive  consideration  whether  it  be  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  there  should  be  an  augmentation  of  artillery 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  garrison  and  field  service." 

Our  colonies  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  defended  at  all. 

"  Gibraltar,  for  instance,"  he  states,  '*  has  653  guns  mounted,  for 
which  the  five  companies  of  artillery  stationed  in  that  fortress  could  not 
furnish  quite  one  man  for  each  gun.  At  Malta,  there  are  486  guns 
mounted  with  three  companies  of  artillery,  or  two  men  to  three  guns. 
In  the  Ionian  Islands,  351  guns  with  three  companies,  less  than  one 
man  to  each  gun.  In  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  our  other 
colonies,  there  are  1928  garrison  guns,  with  (after  deducting  those  in 
the  batteries)  twenty-eight  companies  to  man  them,  or  not  quite  two 
men  to  each  gun." 

Let  us  add  to  this  9100  miles  of  seaboard  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  the  defence  of  which  we  have  only  1523  guns, 
which,  few  as  they  are,  would  have  onl^  three  gunners  to  man 
each  piece,  and  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  deficient  state 
of  our  artillery  service. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  anv  length  upon  the  much 
agitated  question  of  invasion,  since  the  fact  of  the  possible  danger 
is  admitted  on  all  sides.  But  we  cannot  read  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's famous  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgovne  in  1848,  we  cannot 
open  General  Paixhans'  '^  Oonstitution  Militaire  de  k  France,^' 
or  see  such  a  publication  as  Baron  Maurice's  pamphlet  on 
^^  National  Defence  in  England,''  without  being  aware  that  our 
unprotected,  exposed  concution  has  been  ma&  the  subject  of. 
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jUscussion  and  speculation  among  foreign  nations,  and  that  they 
are  much  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  assailable  ana 
weak  points  than  we  are  ourselves.  They  have  nothing  more  to 
learn — we  have  much,  not  only  to  learn,  but  to  do^  if  we  would 
avoid  the  possible  disgrace  and  misery  of  having  a  foreign  enemy 
on  our  shores.  To  quote  Lord  Palmerston^s  words  in  the  recent 
debate  on  the  Militia  bill : — 

**  Our  insular  position,  which  constitutes  our  strength  in  one  respect, 
is  a  source  of  weakness  iu  another.  A  continental  power  is  defended 
by  certain  roads,  and  it  knows  from  what  points  to  expect  a  blow,  and 
how  these  points  can  be  defended ;  but  the  vast  circumference  of  this 
island  necessarily  prevents  the  concentration  of  force.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  when  and  where  we  may  be  attacked.  The  channel  may  be 
passed  in  a  few  hours ;  and  a  few  days  might  bring  a  considerable 
military  power  from  more  distant  countries.  I  believe  the  navy  is  most 
efficient ;  but  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  any  navy,  however  active^ 
vigilant,  and  numerous,  to  prevent  an  armed  force  f^om  being  landed 
upon  these  shores.  Considering  the  short  interval  of  time  in  which  it 
could  be  effected — considering  the  distance  of  the  various  points  from 
each  other — with  the  knowledge  also  that  an  expedition  might  land  in 
Ireland,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  we  should  have  a  land  force  to  resist 
armed  men.  There  are  no  fortifications  like  brave  men  armed  to  meet 
an  enemy.  The  more  you  are  prepared  the  less  probable  an  invasion 
will  be.  In  proportion  as  you  are  prepared  the  danger  will  be  les- 
sened.*' 

We  were  told  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  he  thinks  '^  it  never 
can  be  assumed  that  a  country  in  the  position  in  which  this 
country  is  can  be  secure  from  the  danger  of  war  (^  that  ^^  since 
the  invention  of  steam  navigation  this  country  can  no  longer  be 
considered  so  safe  as  it  was  formerly  considered,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  be  favoured  with  wind  and  weather  in  order  to  carry 
out  an  invasion  \"  and  his  proposition,  therefore,  was  to  '' make 
permanent  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  case  of 
mvasion,^  by  enrolling  70,000  militia,  30,000  of  whom  would  be 
trained  the  first  and  30,000  the  following  year.  This  force  might 
eventually  be  raised  to  150,000  militia,  including  the  volunteer 
force.  Now  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  could  such  a  force  of 
imperfectly  trained,  partially  disciplined  men,  however  brave  and 
devoted  to  the  cause  in  which  they  might  be  engaged,  be  con- 
sidered a  "permanent  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ?^^ 
We  should  say  decidedly  not,  when  we  remember  that  they  would 
be  opposed  to  well-disciplined  experienced  troops ;  and  we  would 
earnestly  call  upon  the  Government  to  weigh  this  question  well  *. 

*  We  bare  spoken  here  of  the  militia^  as  proposed  by  Lord  John  RnsseUji 
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But  admittiDg  them  to  be  efficient  and  capable  of  conieodtfig  ^ 
regular  troops,  where  is  the  artillery  necessary  to  suf^rt  uiem ! 
What  number  of  guns  can  we  bring  into  the  field  to  accompany 
our  militia  and  repel  the  invaders !  We  have  already  been  told 
that  we  have  fifty-two  guns  horsed,  and  these,  be  it  observed,  ars 
only  horsed  on  the  peace  establishment.  Does  it  not  therefore 
appear  that  an  increase  of  artillery,  as  suggested  by  Colonel 
Chesney,  is  absolutely  necessary? — the  more  so  that  irregular 
troops  require  the  support  of  artillery  even  more  urgently  tnan  a 
well-disciplined  force,  although  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
that  even  the  best  troops  cannot  act  without  it.  According  to 
the  very  low  estimate  of  the  Artillery  Committee  of  three  guns 
to  every  thousand  men,  356  guns  would  be  required  to  accompany 
150,000  militia-men.  *'  To  horse  such  a  number,*^  observes 
Colonel  Chesney,  ^^  in  order  to  provide  against  a  possible  contin- 
gency is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  more  especially  as  in  case  of 
emergency,  large  assistance  in  point  of  untrained  animals  would 
be  at  conuuand.^^  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  '^  untrained  ^ 
gunners  would  be  worse  than  useless^  and  that  eighteen  monM 
instruction  and  drill  are  requisite  to  maJce  an  efficient  artilleryman. 
No  augmentation  to  this  force  can  therefore  be  raised  on  an 
emergency ;  and  again  repeating,  that  if  we  would  preserve  peace 
we  must  be  prepared  for  war,  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  best  means  of  rendering  our  artillery  service,  whatever  may 
be  its  strength,  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Notwithstanding  our  progress  in  other  respects,  it  appears 
from  Colonel  Chesney  that  the  proportion  of  artillery  to  the  other 
arms  taken  into  the  field  of  late  years  has  been  diminished  rather 
than  increased,  which  we  might  have  expected  would  have  been 
the  case,  when  the  saving  of  life  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  power- 
ful artillery  has  been  universally  acknowledged.  In  Flanaers  in 
1 742  and  in  Germany  in  1762  we  had  rather  a  larger  proportion 
in  the  field  than  during  the  Peninsular  war,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  complained  that  ''  it  was  infinitely  lower  than  that  of 
any  army  acting  in  Europe  of  the  strength  of  the  British  part  of 
the  allied  army  alone,  and  below  the  scale  he  had  ever  heara  of  for 
an  army  of  such  numbers." 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  our  artillery  service  at  present 
appears  to  be  the  slowness  of  promotion,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  officers  are  usually  worn  out  and  unfit  for  service  before  they 

although  these  words  were  scarcely  written  before  he  had  resigned  office,  and  left 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  this  measure  to  others.  But,  as  far  as  any  thing 
can  yet  be  known  of  the  policy  of  the  present  GroTemment,  they  merely  hitend  to 
follow  their  predecessors'  proposition  of  caUins  out  the  militia,  oonaidering  this  a 
■uffieiait  proriiiMi  for  the  pretcnt  exigeodis  of  the  oouitry. 
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reach  the  upper  ranka.  Colonel  Ghesney  tells  ua  that  the  senior 
lieut^iant-colonela  do  not  attain  this  grade  until  they  are  from 
fifty-six  to  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  whife  they  are  between  sixty- 
three  and  sixty-six  before  they  reach  the  rank  of  Colonel.  As  he 
justly  observes. 


*'  They  then  no  longer  possess  the  necessary  physical  strength  to  make 
a  fair  return  to  their  country  for  the  pay  and  allowances  which  they 
continue  to  draw ;"  and  he  adds,  "  such  a  state  of  things  is  calculated  to 
destroy  hope,  as  well  as  every  thing  like  ardour ;  and  must,  therefore,  if 
not  remedied,  eventually  compromise  the  remaining  efficiency  of  the 
corps." 

It  appears  also  from  the  following  passages,  that  in  a  scientific 
corps,  requiring  all  the  encouragement  the  State  can  give^  the 
officers  of  artillery  hold  a  lower  place  in  the  British  service  than 
these  officers  do  m  any  of  the  continental  armies. 

"  In  the  continental  armies  the  artillery  officer  occupies  a  higher 
place,  not  only  in  point  of  pay,  but  also  in  rank  and  consideration 
generally.  In  Russia  the  senior  officer  of  a  battery  has  a  higher  rank 
than  that  of  captain  ;  viz.  a  captain  of  artillery  has  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel, which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  improves  the  position  of  his 
juniors,  and  every  subaltern  enjoys  a  step  beyond  his  regimental 
grade." 

''  In  France  the  officers  of  this  arm  speedily  attain  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, even  in  time  of  peace ;  and  they  have,  besides,  the  powerful 
encouragement  of  one  step  in  three  being  given,  by  selection,  for  merit, 
the  two  others  being  awarded  by  seniority,  with,  as  has  been  shown, 
ample  opening  for  higher  employment." 

"  In  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  the  artillery  officer  is  distinguished 
in  proportion  to  his  scientific  attainments ;  and  he  is,  in  consequence, 
more  frequently  advanced  than  the  officers  of  the  other  two  arms." 

"  But  in  Great  Britain  alone  the  first  captain  is  behind  all  his  contem- 
poraries, not  even  excepting  the  officers  of  marines ;  and  he  is  excluded 
from  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  on  whom  are  conferred  the  commands 
at  home  and  abroad."  .  .  • 

And,  again,  in  elucidation  of  the  question  of  the  general  em- 
ployment of  artillery  officers  we  extract  the  following : — 

*'  In  addition  to  the  extensive  staff  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the 
service,  so  large  a  share  of  general  employment  falls  to  the  artillery 
officer  in  France  as  to  cause  the  envy  of  their  contemporaries  of  the  line. 
With  reference  to  the  undue  favour  supposed  to  be  bestowed  on  this 
service  since  the  time  of  Napoleon,  General  Prinal  published  a  volumi- 
Aooa  pamphlet,  in  which  he  broadly  states  that  officers  of  the  line  are. 
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alone  fit  to  command  a  corps  d'arm^e,  from  which  he  would  exclude 
those  of  the  artillery,  who  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  their  own 
service.  In  consequence  of  the  view  so  strongly  taken  by  certain 
generals  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  a  report  prevailed  that  it  was  intended 
to  confine  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers  to  their  own  specific  duties ; 
but  the  following  reply  appears  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest: — 
'  C*est  en  effet  une  Strange  pretention  que  celle  qui  consiste  k  soutenir 
qu'un  officier  d'artillerie,  qui  a  du  necessairement  faire  des  etudes  plus 
approfondies  que  les  autres,  dont  on  exige  beauconp  plus  de  connais- 
sances,  &c.,  est  par  cela  m^me  inferieur  aux  autres :  rien  assur^ment 
ne  justifie  une  pareille  assertion ;  et  je  passe  au  fait  qn'independam- 
ment  des  ses  connaissances,  en  general  beaucoup  plus  vari^,  un  officier 
d'artillerie  est  infiniment  mieux  au  courant  des  services  des  autres 
armes  que  les  officiers  de  cavallerie  et  d'infanterie  ne  le  sont  de  ce  qui 
conceme  Tartillerie.' " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  following  a  system  so  opposiie  to 
that  adopted  by  all  other  nations,  and  so  disadvantageous  to  the 
artillery  corps,  this  service  should  have  become  a  prey  to  the 
defects  which  we  now  proceed  to  notice. 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  we  find  the  crying  evil  of  the  extreme 
slowness  of  promotion,  with  the  consequent  lengthened  periods  of 
service  of  the  colonels  and  lieutenant-coloneb,  who  liave  not 
even  the  advantage  of  the  temporary  promotion  which  would  be 
the  result  of  seconding  the  twenty-five  artillery  officers,  whose 
employments,  whether  civil  or  military,  exempt  them  for  the 
time  from  regimental  duty.  In  this  respect  the  artillery  is  at 
least  five  years  behind  its  sister  corps,  the  engineers,  and  very 
considerably  behind  the  Madras  engineers,  partly  owing  to  the 

E eater  number  seconded  in  these  corps,  while  the  unfortimately 
rge  proportion  of  company  to  field  officers  in  the  artillery 
service,  necessarily  leaves  but  few  outlets  for  officers  of  the 
higher  ranks ;  (lolonel  Ghesney  says  only  six,  two  colonels  and 
four  lieutenant-colonels  out  of  the  fifty  company  officers  of  a 
battalion.  This  serious  evil,  we  are  glad  to  see,  he  proposes  to 
remedy  without  expense,  either  by  retirements,  judiciously  made, 
or  by  a  total  reconstruction  of  the  regiment.  The  basis  of  this 
change  is  the  formation  of  smaller  companies,  with  three  officers 
to  each.  Colonel  Ghesney  supposes  four  of  the  existing  com- 
panies to  form  a  battalion  of  six  smaller  ones,  to  which  be  allots 
a  colonel,  two  lieutenant-colonels,  an  adjutant,  and  quarter- 
master, making,  with  the  eighteen  company  officers,  twenty-four 
in  all  to  a  battalion,  and  452  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
in  peace  time,  or  600  in  war ;  the  companies  in  the  latter  case 
being  augmented  from  72  to  100  non-commissioned  offioers  and 
men.    iSiis  clear  and  simple  suggestion,  the  advantages,  of  which 
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are  too  evident  to  need  any  comment,  would  do  away  with  the 
useless  ranks  of  second  captain  and  second  lieutenant,  and  thus 
give  a 

"  more  suitable  proportion  of  the  superior  to  the  junior  officers,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  doing  duty  by  separate  com- 
panies and  different  field  officers." 

On  this  point,  Colonel  Ohesney  says : — 

*'  It  will  be  admitted  that  a  division  of  an  army,  consisting  of  re- 
giments known  to  one  another,  by  having  been  previously  brigaded 
together,  would  be  more  efficient  when  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
than  another  division,  which  might  be  equally  good,  but  which  is 
formed  of  regiments  brought  together  for  the  first  time,  as  was  the  case 
in  Holland  during  the  expedition  of  1793,  and  again  in  1799,  when  the 
regiments  forming  brigades,  and  the  generals  commanding  the  latter, 
were  unknown  to  each  other. 

"  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  choice  companies  belonging  to  as  many 
distinguished  regiments  were  assembled  under  different  field  officers, 
they  would,  for  a  time,  form  an  imperfect  corps ;  and  yet  this  system 
prevails  in  the  artillery For  example,  at  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant foreign  stations  (Gibraltar)  there  are  five  companies,  namely, 
No.  8  of  the  2nd  battalion.  No.  3  of  the  3rd,  No.  4  of  the  7th,  No.  7 
of  the  7th,  and  No.  7  of  the  9th,  under  a  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  2nd." 

It  is  palpable,  that  an  army  or  regiment  under  several  heads 
could  not  work  efficiently,  all  esprit  de  corps  must  be  destroyed, 
and  all  unanimity  at  an  end ;  or,  as  Colonel  Chesney  expresses  it, 
^^  it  is  well  known  that  one  large  machine  works  better,  and  at 
less  expense,  than  several  smaller  ones  giving  the  same  power.'" 
Battalions,  therefore,  of  six  companies,  which  would  possess  the 
advantage  of  having  one  officer  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
each,  would  at  the  same  time  enjoy  uniformity  of  drill  and  duties, 
and  the  advantages  arising  from  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other 
among  the  officers  and  men ;  advantages  belonging,  by  the  by, 
to  every  re^ment  in  our  army,  instead  of  the  present  desultory 
duties  of  the  artillery,  where  the  officers  are  constantly  moved 
from  one  company  or  battalion  to  another,  and  can  feel  compara- 
tively but  little  interest  or  pride  in  the  section  to  which  for  a  time 
they  belong. 

Colonel  Chesney^s  attention  has  not,  however,  been  confined  to 
the  disadvantages  weighing  upon  the  officers  of  his  corps;  he 
equally  advocates  due  rewards  and  encouragements  to  the  deserv- 
ing non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  seems  disposed  to 
recommend,  in  addition  to  civil  appointments,  a  return  to  the 
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system  diseonttniied  of  late  years,  of  giving  occasional  commis- 
sions to  those  raised  from  the  ranks.  While  agreeing  with  our 
author,  that  ''  due  encouragement,^^  and  we  would  add  education, 
to  the  soldier,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a 
country  both  in  peace  and  war,  we  would  yet  recommend  much 
more  strongly  than  he  has  done,  the  appointments  of  the  field - 
train,  as  far  more  suitable  and  judicious  prizes  to  deserving  non- 
commissioned officers,  than  commissions.  The  latter  scarcely 
seem  to  be  compatible  with  the  conditions  on  which  alone  com- 
missions should  be  given  in  a  scientific  corps,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  individuals  in  question  are  in  every  case  really  bene- 
fitted^ by  being  removed  from  a  class  in  which  they  are  looked 
upon  as  little  kings,  and  placed  among  others  from  whom  they 
are  estranged  by  habit,  education,  association,  and  feelings. 
Whereas,  as  quarter-masters,  master  gunners,  or,  still  more,  as 
storekeepers,  &c.  &c.,  these  men  would  be  most  efficient  and 
really  in  their  element.  There  are  innumerable  situations  of  this 
description  belonging  to  the  civil  department  of  the  Ordnance, 
which  in  all  foreign  seiTices  are  filled  by  old  soldiers ;  but  in  ours 
alone  are  reserved  for  patronage  and  jobbing. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  horse  and  field-artillery,  we  do  not 
attempt  to  enter  upon  the  much-discussed  question,  because  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  both  are  essentially  requisite  to  the 
efficiency  of  an  army.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proportion  which  each  should  bear  to  the  other,  but  there 
can,  we  conceive,  be  none  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  both 
these  branches.  All  that  is  wanting  is  to  make  the  field-artillery 
as  perfect  in  its  line,  as  the  horse-brigade  is  already ;  for,  to  use 
Colonel  Chesney's  words,  *'  our  horse-artillery  is,  but  our  field- 
batteries  are  not  what  they  are  capable  of,  and  might  be  made.'*^ 

To  effect  this,  it  would  be  necessary  that  our  field-batteries 
should  be  made  permanent ;  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  why  this 
should  be  the  case ;  and  this,  naturally,  brings  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  separation  of  the  service  into  field  and  garrison- 
artillery.  It  stands  to  reason,  that  people  must  be  most  perfect 
in  the  duties  they  are  accustomed  to ;  and  to  attempt  to  make 
every  man  an  efficient  infantry  and  cavalry  soldier,  in  addition  to 
all  that  is  reanired  to  form  a  gunner,  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  montns,  seems  a  positive  absurdity.  An  artilleryman 
is,  perhaps,  ten  months  in  battery  at  Woolwich,  and  is  then  sent 
to  some  foreign  garrison,  where  he  never  mounts  a  horse,  or  is 
reminded  in  any  way  of  his  battery  duties  for  years.  If  suddenly 
called  into  the  field,  how  can  this  man  be  expected  to  be  efficient 
in  his  duties!  Whereas— but  we  had  better  quote  Colonel  Chea- 
iiey*8  own  words  here : — 
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"  At  present  we  endeayour,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  raccess,  to 
make  every  company  fit  for  all  kinds  of  dnty,  and  the  artilleryman 
hecomes,  in  conseqaence,  at  once  a  cavalry  and  an  infantry  soldier ;  a 
grenadier,  at  one  time,  by  his  sise ;  and  at  another,  from  his  activity,  a 
light-infantry  man.  On  being  dimissed  from  the  marching  and  small- 
arm  drill,  he  enters  upon  that  of  his  own  partiealar  service,  comprising 
the  dnties  required  both  in  the  field  and  in  garrison ;  stable  duties  are 
included  in  the  former,  and  the  uses  of  all  sorts  of  military  machines 
constitute  part  of  the  latter.  All  are  necessary  for  the  complete 
instruction  of  the  artillery  soldier ;  but  it  is  manifest,  that  the  efiicient 
performance  of  such  varied  dnties  requires  a  separate  distribution,  or, 
at  least,  a  subdivision  into  heavy  and  light  artillery. 

"  Men  who  are  perfectly  suited  for  the  latter  service,  appear  to  require* 
the  youth,  strength,  and  activity  of  light-cavalry ;  and  if  such  men  were 
selected  for  field-duties,  they  might  with  advantage,  as  they  become 
more  advanced  in  life  and  less  active  in  body,  be  transferred  to  the 
garrison  artillery,  in  which  they  would,  for  several  years,  be  fully  equal 
to  the  duties,  either  at  home,  for  example,  at  Portsmouth,  Devonport, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.,  or  at  such  places  abroad  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  &c. 
As  to  the  officers,  the  slowness  of  promotion  has,  unfortunately,  left  too 
many  who  are  unfit  for  active  duties ;  therefore,  if  enough  can  be  found 
for  the  field-batteries,  there  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  other 
branch." 

Again — 

"  The  duties  of  the  colonial  and  field-artillery  are  so  different,  that  it 
is  an  object  of  paramount  importance  for  the  well-being  of  the  service, 
that  the  two  branches  should  be  separately  organized :  the  latter  should 
comprise  horse- artillery,  as  well  as  field-batteries ;  and,  as  part  of  both, 
there  should  be  a  regular  pontoon-train.'* 

Upon  this  subject,  Colonel  Chesney  says : — 

'*  The  want  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  management  of  such  equip- 
ments is  dwelt  upon  by  Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  in  his  pamphlet ;  and  the 
letters  published  in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,'  by  Major-general  Sir 
Charles  Pasley,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  pontoon  service,  show  its 
defective  state  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  also 
that  much  still  remained  to  be  done  at  their  termination. 

«*  <  Eariy  in  1812,'  says  Sir  Charles, '  Lieutenant  Piper,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  train  of  pontoons,  recently  sent 
from  England,  which  was  drawn  by  oxen  supplied  by  the  cotfimissariat. 
It  was  guarded  by  Portuguese  infantry,  and  the  only  pontooneers  were 
a  few  English  artificers  to  keep  the  pontoons  in  repair,  and  a  party  of 
Portuguese  seamen.  With  these  means,  however,  a  pontoon-bridge  as 
placed  over  the  Guadiano,  by  which  1 2,000  men  passed  the  river  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1812,  to  besiege  Badajoz.' 
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"  '  Early  in  1813,  larger  pontoons  from  England  were  rabttitated  for 
the  smaller  ones  first  used,  and  formed  into  two  divisionB  of  eighteen 
pontoons  each  ;  one  under  the  same  officer,  and  the  other  under  Captain 
English,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  Portuguese  seamen  were  now 
increased  to  1 00  men,  under  a  lieutenant  and  two  midshipmen  from  that 
service ;  and  horses,  under  Lieutenants  Wilford  and  Matthison,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  drivers,  were  substituted  for  the  oxen.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  being  obliged  to  postpone  his  attack  on  the  French  army,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  that  occurred  in  throwing  a  bridge  over  the 
Garonne,  in  April,  1814,  and  perceiving  that  the  state  of  the  horses  had 
much  to  do  with  the  impediments,  Captain  Green,  of  the  Royal  Artil« 
lery,  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  drivers  and  horses,  the  scientific 
duty  being  still  entrusted  to  the  engineer  officers*.' 

'*  But  as  hostilities  terminated  within  a  fortnight  of  the  change  here 
alluded  to,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pontoon-train  was  only  in  process  of 
organization;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  up  to  1815,  this  desirable 
object  had  not  been  accomplished ;  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appears 
to  have  contemplated  the  employment  of  a  distinguished  post-captain  of 
the  navy  (Sir  Charles  Napier),  and  200  seamen ;  but  on  finding  that 
some  of  the  sappers  and  miners  had  already  been  trained  to  this  duty, 
their  services  were  declined ;  and  the  whole  department  was  then  orga- 
nized on  an  extensive  scale,  in  the  short  space  of  two  months ;  but  still, 
as  it  appears,  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  Flemish  drivers." 

Again — 

"  In  France,  the  personnel  and  materiel  for  the  construction  of 
military  bridges  are  extensive,  and  are  fostered  with  extreme  care, 
which,  however  great  it  may  appear,  is  not  more  than  is  absolutely 
required  to  accomplish  the  objects  on  which  the  success,  and  even  the 
safety  of  armies  so  frequently  depends.  This  being  the  case,  the  pon- 
toons have  belonged  to  the  artillery  service  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  permanent  bridges  to  the  engineers." 

Colonel  Chesney,  who  appears  to  have  bad  considerable  practi- 
cal experience  of  pontoons,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  such  an  establishment;  they 
relate — 

"  First,  to  the  positions  occupied  by,  and  the  principal  communica- 
tions of,  an  army,  and  comprehend  the  formation  of  the  more  substantial 
bridges,  as  those  on  piles  and  tressels,  as  well  as  those  of  boats,  pon- 
toons, casks,  &c.  Secondly,  to  those  connected  with  its  movements, 
more  particularly  with  the  operations  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  and 
comprise  the  formation  of  frame  or  lever  bridges,  &c.,  stretched  from 
side  to  side  for  wider  streams  ;  also,  for  the  same  purpose,  flying- 

•  Blajor-geDeral  Sir  C.  Pasley's  letters  from  tho  "  Mominip  Chronicle.''  88rd  Jnne. 
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bridges  of  rafU  and  small  pontoons,  inflated  skins,  or  prepared  canvas 
cloth.  These  means,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  be  at  hand,  with  the 
advance,  so  as  to  be  always  available." 

It  seems  unaccountable,  that  the  British  army  should  be  still 
without  so  important  a  part  of  its  equipment  as  a  pontoon-train, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
of  this  deficiency.  Amongst  hundreds  of  instances  of  its  extreme 
importance  in  war,  Wagram  may  be  mentioned,  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  without  a  perfect  pontoon  arrangement,  the  French 
army  must  have  been  sacrificed. 


'*Tbe  bridges  across  the  Danube  having  been  destroyed,  that  part 
of  the  French  army  which  remained  in  the  island  of  Lobau  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body ;  Napoleon  had  therefore  no  other  resource 
than  either  defeat  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  undertake,  on  the  other,  as 
the  means  of  victory,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  operations 
ever  accomplished  in  war,  viz.  forcing  a  passage  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
army,  commanded  by  one  whose  talents  and  experience  almost  equalled 
his  own." 

Every  thing  turned  upon  the  speedy  exertions  of  the  pon- 
toniers,  who  did  their  parts  so  effectually,  that  some  hours  em- 
ployed with  energy  enabled  the  celebrated  Bertrand  to  sa^  to  his 
'  master,'^  Sire,  il  n^y  a  plus  de  Danube  T"  and  there  was  stiU  time, 
by  a  speedy  passage  and  a  prompt  attack,  to  counteract  that 
already  begun  by  the  Austrians  on  the  left  of  the  French. 

Another  subject  treated  of  by  Colonel  Ghesney,  and  one  that 
must  give  rise  to  conflictine  opinions,  is  the  desirability  of  pro- 
motion by  merit  to  a  certam  extent.  Every  body  knows  that 
however  brilliant  the  services  of  an  artiUery  or  engineer  officer 
may  be,  he  cannot  obtain  any  step  out  of  regimental  turn  ;  the 
system  of  advancement  by  seniority  is  never  departed  from.  On 
this  subject,  Colonel  Chesney  says : — 

"  The  certainty  of  promotion  in  turn,  whether  the  individual  be  well 
or  ill  qualified,  has  the  disadvantage  of  taking  away  the  strongest  in- 
centive to  exertion,  namely,  the  prospect  of  acquiring  distinction.  For 
this  reason,  exceptions  should  undoubtedly  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
somewhat  rare  instances  of  brilliant  and  distinguished  service,  and 
also  professional  qualifications  and  attainments  of  the  very  highest 
order.  The  bare  possibility  of  promotion  in  this  way,  were  it  only  be- 
stowed on  one  out  of  each  successive  ten  at  the  top  of  the  list,  must 
speedily  change  a  state  of  hopeless  apathy  for  one  of  continued  emula- 
tion, not  only  in  the  pursuit  of  theoretical  knowledge,  but  must  also 
lead  to  this  being  followed  up  by  animated  exertions  to  excel  in  the 
ordinary  practical  duties  of  an  officer." 
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One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  this  change  is  that  it 
would  open  a  door  to  favouritism  to  an  unlimited  and  cruel 
extent,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  those  appointed  to 
distribute  the  rewards,  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of 
officers  scattered  all  over  the  world ;  the  deserving,  but  retiring 
man,  would  be  passed  over,  while  show  and  interest  would  carry 
all  before  it ;  and  well-founded  heartburnings  and  dissatisfaction 
would  be  its  result.  Men  of  high  standing  in  the  service,  and  of 
sound  judgment,  have  held  most  adverse  opinions  on  this  subject. 
One  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  artillery  service,  the  late 
Major-general  Sir  Alexander  Dickson,  was  on  the  whole  opposed 
to  any  change  from  the  seniority  system,  though  admitting  ^'  that 
he  did  not  object  to  it  in  cases  of  any  peculiar  distinction.^ 
In  such  cases  alone  would  it  seem  to  be  desirable,  or  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Commissioners  in  1832,  in  cases  of  '^such  pre- 
eminently distinguished  services  as  should  place  the  individual 
above  all  rules/  Such  instances  would  doubtless  carry  ^th 
them  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  corps,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  with  such  men  as  Sir  Augustus  Frazer  and  Sir  Alexander 
Dickson.  In  reference  to  the  latter.  Colonel  Chesney  well 
says: — 


'*  The  modesty  which  ever  accompanies  real  merit,  and  his  affection 
for  the  artillery  service,  caused  the  latter  officer  to  forget  that  his  own 
case  shows  beyond  all  question  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  depart 
occasionally  from  the  strict  rule  of  seniority.  His  rank  in  the  Por- 
tuguese service  enabled  him  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  allied 
artillery,  although  at  that  time  only  fortieth  in  the  list  of  baptains  in 
our  service,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  former  accidental  circumstance, 
he  must  have  been  advanced  out  of  turn,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  his  ablest  supporters  throughout 
the  arduous  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula." 

One  more  extract  on  a  question  of  such  exciting  interest  to  the 
officers  of  the  corps : — 

"  But  perhaps  the  question  may  be  best  viewed  as  a  choice  between 
the  evils  of  inertness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  incentive  of  bright  and 
animated  hopes  on  the  other.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  would  be  attended 
with  great  and  serious  evils  ;  but  these,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  considering  the  interests  of  the  nation 
rather  than  those  of  individuals,  a  distinction  which  has  been  so  happily 
expressed  elsewhere.  Alluding  to  the  advisability,  if  not  the  absolute 
necessity  of  selecting  general  officers  for  promotion  with  a  view  to  em- 
ployment whilst  in  the  prime  of  life.  Earl  Grey,  on  being  asked  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  whether  any  system  of  selection 
would  not  be  invidious,  and  open  to  the  charge  of  favouritism,  replied, 
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'  T  think  it  woald  ;  but  I  think  that  though  this  is  an  evil,  it  is  a  much 
lesser  evil  than  that  which  now  exists.' " 

We  think  so  too ;  but  here  we  leave  this  question  of  a  choice  of 
evils  to  say  a  word  on  one  on  which  we  scarcely  think  there  can 
be  two  opinions ;  viz.  the  late  appointment  oi  an  instructor  to 
superintend  the  studies  of  the  second  lieutenants  after  they  leave 
the  academy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  conferred  on 
the  artillery  by  this  step.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  even 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  cadets,  have  fallen  off 
and  disappointed  the  hopes  they  had  raised,  when  freed  as 
second  lieutenants  from  all  necessity  of  study.  We  cannot  but 
agree,  therefore,  with  Colonel  Chesney  in  thinking  that, 

"  Were  it  established  that  second  lieutenants  are  not  to  take  per- 
manent positions  in  the  regiment  till  they  leave  the  captain  of  instruc- 
tion, every  benefit  that  can  be  obtained  by  talent,  assiduity,  and  com- 
petition would  be  the  result,  while  a  love  for  study  and  the  habit  of 
application  must  be  the  consequences." 

The  work  before  us  dwells  strongly  upon  the  disadvantages 
arising  to  the  service  of  having  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Queen^s 
troops  serving  in  India  without  any  of  our  artillery  or  engineers. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  palpable  causes  of  the  backward 
state  of  promotion  in  the  corps,  and  is  also  injurious  to  the  East 
India  artillery,  which  would  benefit  in  common  with  our  own 
artillery  by  coming  in  competition  with  their  European  brethren 
of  the  Queen^s  service.  The  additional  patronage  arising  to  the 
East  India  Directors  from  this  system  appears  to  be  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  this  boon  for  the  corps. 

Another  change,  and  one  which  would  probably  be  productive 
of  highly  beneficial  results,  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  existing 
number  of  ranks,  by  doing  away  with  the  grades  of  either  lieute- 
nant-colonel or  colonel.  It  has  long  appeared  to  us  that  far  too 
many  ranks  exist  in  our  army.  What  do  we  want  with  generals, 
lieutenant-generals,  major-generals,  and  brigadier-genenus  ?  But 
without  questioning  the  wisdom  of  retaining  so  many  "  nice  dis- 
tinctions,'^ we  cannot  help  remarking  upon  the  absurdity  of  having 
two  officers  so  nearly  the  same  in  rank  as  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  that  the  difference  between  them  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
covered. We  canfiot  conceive  why  both  these  ranks  should  be 
kept  up,  since  they  only  serve  to  retard  by  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  attainment  of  the  rank  of  major-genend.  That  this  is  not  a 
'*  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ^  is,  we  think,  made  clear 
in  the  following  extract : — 

"  As  it  is  understood  that  the  necessity  has  been  both   felt  and 
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expressed  by  the  highest  military  authorities  in  the  country,  that  the 
grade  of  major-general  should  be  obtained  in  the  army  at  an  earlier 
age  than  at  present,  some  means  will  ere  long  be  found  to  accomplish 
this  object ;  and  perhaps  doing  away  with  either  the  rank  of  colonel  or 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  might  be  one  of  the  easiest  means  of 
accomplishing  so  desirable  an  end.*' 

In  recapitulating  his  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  regiment, 
our  author  states  that  this  reorganization  into  smaller  companies 
composing  twenty-four  battalions,  or  brigades  of  artillery,  with 
twenty-four  field  and  company  officers,  would  only  occasion  an 
annual  increase  of  859/.  13«.  Sd,  over  the  present  estimates.  If 
the  proposed  changes  be  desirable,  and  we  think  them  decidedly 
worthy  of  all  consideration,  there  would  therefore  be  no  obstacle 
on  the  score  of  serious  addition  to  our  already  large  ordnance 
expenditure.  The  schedules  which  accompany  this  work,  giving 
all  the  details  connected  with  the  expense  and  working  of  the 
proposed  reconstruction,  will  enable  those,  whose  province  it  is  to 
attend  to  these  matters,  to  judge  of  the  practicability  and  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  reforms  in  question. 

A  chapter  on  the  new  muskets  follows  the  artillery  portion  of 
this  book,  and  the  comparative  excellencies  of  the  breech-loading, 
Mini^,  and  other  rifles  are  gone  into  at  some  length.  On  the 
whole  Colonel  Chesney'^s  predilections  appear  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  Prussian  Ziindnadelgewehr ;  and  the  tables  of  experiments 
(which  he  gives)  with  the  Norwegian  and  new  Prussian  rifles  are 
of  considerable  interest.  The  great  improvements  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  fire-arms,  and  their  adoption  by  conti- 
nental nations,  have,  in  connexion  with  the  general  feeling  of 
apprehension  existing  at  this  moment,  so  forced  the  question 
upon  the  public,  that  we  anticipate  a  full  and  fair  investigation 
into  the  claims  of  these  various  weapons.  We  are  therefore  less 
anxious  to  notice  this  part  of  Colonel  Chesney^s  book  than  that 
relating  to  the  efficiency  of  our  artillery,  to  which,  after  all,  we 
must  mainly  look  for  defence  should  an  enemy  ever  approach  our 
shores.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  an  improved  musket 
must  and  will  be  adopted  for  our  armv,  notwithstanding  Sir 
Charles  Napier'^s  chivalrous  defence  of  tne  present  "Queen  of 
Weapons."*'  We  cannot  but  be  amused  by  this  gallant  veteran'^s 
condemnation  of  a  rifle  which  ^^  he  has  not  seen,''  and  his  appa- 
rent alarm  lest  our  troops  should  be  deprived  of  their  musket 
and  bayonet  and  armed  en  masse  with  Mini^  ri/les !  Sir  Charles 
can  scarcely  be  so  ignorant  of  all  that  has  been  proposed  and 
written  lately  on  this  subject ;  and  instead  of  our  soldiers  "losing 
confidence  in  their  queen  of  weapons  "  because  it  is  proposed  to 
give  them  a  musket  having  a  truer  aim,  a  longer  range,  and  a 
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more  destructive  ball,  we  should  have  supposed  that  by  putting 
them  on  a  par  with  Mini^  or  Needle-igniting-musket-armed 
troops,  we  were  taking  the  only  rational  means  of  making  them 
feel  confidence  in  their  weapons  and  in  themselves.  Few  indeed  of 
Sir  Charleses  brave  fellows  would  live  to  cross  their  bayonets  with 
the  enemy  if  they  were  to  be  sent  against  him  with  their  present 
inefficient  muskets.  We  never  heard  till  we  read  Sir  Charleses 
pamphlet,  that  any  one  dreamt  of  depriving  our  soldiers  of  their 
Isayonets.  Some  change  of  tactics  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  these  improved  fire-arms ;  and  as 
they  have  been  already  adopted  on  the  Continent,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  do  the  same,  or  disband  our  army  altogether. 
To  send  men  into  the  field  with  the  certainty  that  they  must 
be  shot  down  before  they  could  come  to  the  charge  with  the 
bayonet  would  be  too  preposterous  to  be  thought  of.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  probable  that  the  present  system  of  tactics  will  be 
materially  altered,  provided  we  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of 
other  nations  in  the  art  of  war.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  Colonel 
Chesney"'s  opinion.  Artillery  will  still  hold  its  place  with  reference 
to  the  decision  of  battles  and  to  its  moral  effect ;  and  although 
Colonel  Chesney  gives  us  the  ideas  of  a  Prussian  officer.  Captain 
Wittich,  on  the  changes  to  be  expected  from  the  introduction  of 
the  new  musket,  we  think  he  scarcely  goes  so  far  in  his  views  of 
modification  as  the  author  he  has  quoted. 

A  striking  change  in  the  artillery  armament  is  however 
proposed:  viz.  the  substitution  of  one  description  of  gun — 
a  12-pounder  howitzer  mounted  on  an  8-pounder  carriage,  and 
equally  adapted  for  shot  and  shell — for  the  various  calibres  now 
in  use.  This  idea,  which  originated  with  Louis  Napoleon,  has 
been  subjected  to  extensive  experiments  at  Metz,  Strasbourg, 
Toulouse,  and  Vincennes,  of  which  trials  Colonel  Chesney  has 
given  us  the  interesting  and  important  results.  If  it  be  true  that 
this  12-pounder  howitzer  unites  the  efficiency  of  our  12-pounder 
and  9-pounder  guns  with  the  advantage  of  the  lightness  of  the 
latter,  the  sooner  we  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experience,  with  a 
view  to  its  adoption,  the  better,  since  the  advantages  of  such 
simplification  cannot  but  be  apparent.  This  suggestion,  however, 
opens  a  large  question,  which  we  trust  will  meet  with  the  consi- 
deration it  deserves  from  our  military  authorities.  We  should 
have  far  more  hope  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  other  points  con- 
nected with  military  reorganization  and  improvement,  if  the 
several  branches  of  the  service  were  brought,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  under  one  head.  It  is  only  when  the  artillery  service  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  the  army,  that  we  can  hope  to  see  its  defects 
remedied,  and  its  efficiency  duly  promoted.    It  is  an  undoubted 
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anomaly  to  have  our  engineers  and  artillery,  when  out  of  the 
kingdom,  entirely  under  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops, 
while  at  home  they  are  quite  independent  of  the  Commander-m- 
Chicf.  The  present  system  also  causes  a  delay  and  complication 
of  references,  the  evils  of  which  can  only  be  duly  estimated  by 
those  who  have  suffered  from  them.  Add  to  this  the  discourage- 
ment to  engineer  and  artillery  officers,  of  finding  all  staff  and 
other  employments,  open  to  the  line,  closed  to  them,  however  well 
qualified  they  may  be,  with  the  still  more  serious  evils  to  the 
service  at  large,  which  we  shall  find  detailed  in  the  following 
extract,  the  last  we  shall  give,  from  the  work  before  us : — 

*'  It  may  be  asked,  whether,  if  the  Ordnance  military  corps  had  been 
equally  subjected  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  there  would  at  this 
moment  be  30,497  Queen's  troops  serving  in  India,  without  any  of  her 
Majesty's  artillery  at  all  ?  Also,  whether  such  a  palpable  deficiency  of 
artillery  would  have  been  for  a  moment  permitted  as  that  complained 
of  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  letter  of  the  27th  February,  1818, 
from  Frenada  ?  Or  that  to  which  his  Grace  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  the  country,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  following  words  ? — 

"  '  Bruxellei,  AprU  15,  1815. 
"  •  My  DEAR  Lord, 
'*  *  I  assure  your  Lordship  that  the  demand  which  I  have  made  of 
field-artillery  is  excessively  small.  The  Prussian  corps  on  the  Meuse, 
of  40,000  men,  has  with  it  200  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  you  will  see,  by 
references  to  Prince  Hardenberg's  return  of  the  Prussian  army,  that 
they  take  into  the  field  nearly  80  batteries,  manned  by  10,000  artillery. 
These  "batteries  are  of  8  guns  each;  so  that  they  will  have  about  600 
pieces.  They  do  not  take  this  number  for  show  or  amusement.  And, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  grant  my  demand,  I  hope  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  small. 

"  *  Yours,  &c. 

**  •  Wellington.' 
"  '  To  the  Earl  Bathurst.' 

'*  Indeed  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  confidently  afiirmed  that,  if  the 
artillery  had  been  equally  subject  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
great  pains  bestowed  on  the  service  by  the  Duke  of  York  would  have 
secured  for  the  armies  in  question,  as  well  as  for  every  other  field  force, 
a  due  proportion  of  artillery.  Nor  is  it  going  too  far,  to  express  a 
confident  belief  that,  whenever  the  British  force  shall  become  essentially 
one  army,  it  will,  whether  consisting  of  50,000  or  150,000  men,  have 
at  all  times  that  proportion  of  artillery  which  may  be  fixed  upon  as 
suitable  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home." 

In  reference  to  the  preceding,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Duke 
of  York  deeply  lamented  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  which 
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precluded  him  from  extending  to  the  artillery  service  those  bene- 
fits which  he  delighted  to  bestow  on  the  army  at  large.  Indeed 
we  may  well  admit  that  some  radical  defect  must  exist,  when,  in 
order  to  expose  the  vices  of  the  existing  system,  we  see  a  high- 
minded  officer  driven  to  publish  such  painful  personal  details  as 
those  relating  to  Colonel  Ohesney^s  position  at  Hong  Kong  in  the 
book  before  us.  Until  this  crowning  remedy  for  all  defects  shall 
have  been  brought  into  operation,  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for  that 
unity  of  purpose  and  that  centralization  which  can  alone  ensure 
the  efficiency  of  our  army.  We  have  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Ordnance  a  nobleman  capable,  and  we  believe  willing,  to  carry  out 
all  judicious  reforms,  if  Lord  Hardinge  be  ambitious  of  the 
highest  of  all  distinctions,  that  derived  from  benefits  conferred, 
he  has  now  an  opportunity  of  earning  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
corps,  by  using  his  powerful  influence  towards  merging  the  Master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  Night  after 
night  Messrs.  Gobden,  Bright,'  and  Co.,  descant  upon  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  military  services,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
outlay  for  their  support.  There  is  unfortunately  but  too  much 
truth  in  what  they  assert ;  but  if  those  in  power  would  but  take 
the  initiative  in  reform,  and  enable  us  to  point  to  an  efficient 
army  and  artillery,  as  well  as  to  a  powerful  navy,  all  cavillers 
would  be  silenced,  and  the  security  and  respectability  of  our 
country  secured.  Let  our  army  be  as  small  as  is  considered  safe 
for  a  great  nation  like  this, — we  are  no  advocates  for  overgrown 
military  forces, — but  let  it  be  efficient^  j'^ly  proportioned  in  all 
its  parts^  and  animated  by  that  spirit  of  unity  and  confidence  in 
itself  which  are  the  characteristics  of  a  vigorous,  healthy  body. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  England  will  henceforth  rely  in  some  mea- 
sure upon  her  militia  for  internal  defence,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  provision  must  be  made  beforehand  for  a  due  proportion  of 
artillery  to  act  with  this  force  whenever  it  may  be  called  upon ; 
and  let  all  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  our  ordnance  be 
fairly  examined  and  tested  while  there  is  yet  time.  The  French 
experiments  with  the  1 2-pounder  howitzer  have  set  us  a  practical 
example  which  we  would  fain  see  followed. 

It  is  from  our  strong  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  our  existence  as  a  nation  that  we  have  dwelt  so  largely 
upon  it.  The  extracts  we  have  given  from  Colonel  Chesney^s 
book  will  have  enabled  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  in  some 
degree,  of  its  merits ;  although,  in  a  notice  like  the  present,  our 
object  having  been  to  seize  upon  and  bring  prominently  forward 
those  points  most  requiring  public  attention,  we  have  necessarily 
omitted  many  important  details  and  much  interesting  information 
both  to  the  unprofessional  and  military  reader.   Colonel  Chesney'^s 
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earnestness  and  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  corps  are  apparent 
throughout  the  volume.  His  style  is  simple  and  straightforward, 
that  of  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  and  impressed  with  its  import- 
ance. He  sometimes  gives  his  readers  credit  for  as  great  a 
knowledge  of  his  subject  as  he  possesses,  and  this  has  led  to  an 
occasional  ambiguity  and  obscurity  of  diction,  which  would  scarcely 
however  strike  a  nulitary  man.  but  the  volume  on  ^^  Fire-arms,  ^ 
&c.,  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  addition  to  our  militair  literature, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  it  meet  with  the  consideration  and 
success  which  it  deserves. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Anglo-Catholic  Theory.  By  Bonamy  Prick, 
M.A.  Beprinted  from  the  *'^  Edinburgh  BevieWy''  No,  cxcii., 
October^  1851.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long- 
mans.    J  852.     (12mo.  pp.  85.) 

When  opposite  extremes  are  struggling  for  the  mastery,  those 
who  are  disposed  to  maintain  a  middle  course  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  endure  taunts  and  sarcasms  without  end.  In  religion 
and  in  politics  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  tale:  the  moderate, 
sensible,  practical,  and  humble-minded  man,  is  sure  to  be  charged 
with  inconsistency,  dishonesty,  vacillation,  and  want  of  logical 
power,  by  those  who  imagine  they  can  see  a  vast  deal  further 
than  he  can,  and  who  assume  to  themselves  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  only  consistent  reasoners,  and  the  only  honest  men 
in  the  community.  It  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  tantalizing  to 
these  theorists,  who  lay  down  the  law  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  see  men  of  intelligence,  not  wholly  unqualified  to  judge  in  such 
matters,  admitting  or  denying  some  first  principle  of  theirs,  and 
yet  pretending  to  exercise  so  much  independence  of  judgment  as 
to  withhold  their  assent  from  the  inferences  and  conclusions  which 
the  aforesaid  theorists  declare  and  pronounce  perfectly  irrefraga- 
ble ;  and  even  holding  on  the  quiet  tenor  of  their  way^  without 
paying  much  heed  to  the  wranglings  and  taunts  of  those  who 
would  fain  win  them  over  to  the  profound  systems  in  which  they 
respectively  rest  their  faith. 

We  have  observed  for  some  time  what  appears  to  be  a  syste- 
matic and  organized  attack,  though  a  covert  one,  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  seems  high  time  to 
take  some  notice  of  it,  and  to  discuss  in  some  little  detail  the 
positions  taken  by  the  various  writers  alluded  to.  We  purpose, 
therefore,  in  the  following  paper,  to  speak  of  some  of  the  leading 
objections  to  the  Anglo-Catholic  theory,  as  it  is  called.  We  do 
so,  without  in  any  degree  identifying  ourselves  with  every  theory 
which  receives  that  appellation :  nor  indeed  do  we  employ  that 
term  to  designate  the  general  views  for  which  we  contend,  because 
it  has  unfortunately  become  mixed  up  with  notions  of  which 
we  cannot  approve,  and,  on  the  contrary,  very  decidedly  disclaim. 
Our  object  m  considering  these  objections  is  to  point  out  the 
danger  to  truth,  which  we  conceive  to  be  involved  m  them — and 
the  inconsistency  which  they  present,  with  the  evident  and  un- 
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deniable  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  framework  of  our 
doctrine  and  discipline.  We  say  it  is  high  time  to  be  on  our 
guai:d,  lest,  under  the  guise  of  hostility  to  "  Tractarianism,'*'* 
and  to  "  High  Church*"  principles,  notions  should  be  impercepti- 
bly received,  which  would  go  to  the  subversion  of  faith,  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  either  of  dissent  or  of  Romanism. 

We  are  glad  that  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bonamy  Price'^s 
Article  in  the  *'  Edinburgh  K^view,''''  and  its  subsequent  repub- 
lication, affords  to  us  an  opportunity  of  grappling  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  bringing  to  the  test  of  fair  discussion,  the  class  of 
arguments  in  which  it  deals,  and  which  meet  us  in  the  Radical 
and  Dissenting  journals  at  every  turn. 

The  ground  which  we  defend  is  this  in  general — that  there 
is  a  principle  and  position,  which  is  calculated  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Church  without  the  excesses  of  Romish 
despotism,  and  yet  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and 
disorder — that  this  principle  or  position  is  the  attribute  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  it  is  the  principle  of  the  Word  of 
God.  We  trust  that  we  are  not  about  to  maintain  any  new 
theories.  We  are  thoroughly  sick  of  "  theories  ;'^  we  have  had 
&r  too  much  theorizing — irreverent  and  presumptuous  theorizing 
on  the  most  important  subjects.  We  are  not  advocates  of  any 
ideal  theory,  but  of  the  plain,  obvious,  notion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  a  Church  in  general. 

There  are  many  points  in  Mr.  Bonamy  Price^s  tract  from  which 
we  are  unable  to  withhold  our  assent.  There  is  much  truth  in 
its  statement  of  dangers  which  are  evident  to  all  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  community,  and  for  which  no  effectual  remedy  has 
as  yet  been  provided.  Nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  provide,  under  any  system,  against  evils  such  as  those 
to  which  Mr.  Price  alludes.  Persons  who  openly  resist  the 
authorities  of  a  religious  community,  may  be  got  rid  of.  Persons 
who  so  deny  the  doctrines  of  a  Church,  that  they  can  be  made 
responsible  to  tlie  ordinary  tribunals  of  that  Church,  may  be  cen- 
sured or  otherwise  punished.  But  unless  we  establish  Mob  Law 
in  spirituals,  and  introduce  the  "  Lynch ""  system  into  the  Church ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  establish  an  Inquisition,  we  really  see  no 
very  evident  means  of  forcibly  terminating  the  spread  of  a  spirit 
of  disaffection.  For  the  evil  at  present  in  the  direction  referred 
to  is,  that  there  is  a  want  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  truth — 
an  inclination  and  prejudice  in  favour  of  error.  How  can  this 
be  forcibly  dealt  with  I  Men  cannot  be  compelled  to  love  the 
Church  of  God,  any  more  than  they  can  be  compelled  to  love 
God  Himself.  Their  scepticism  cannot  be  healed  by  force  in  the 
one  case,  or  in  the  other.     We  must  confess  our  serious  appre- 
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hensions  as  to  the  results  of  any  legislative  interference  by  Par- 
liament— not  so  much  from  the  offence  which  it  might  give  to 
individuals  or  parties,  or  from  any  jealousy  of  the  interference  of 
the  Temporal  power  in  religious  matters ;  because  both  Inspired 
and  Ecclesiastical  history  show,  that  on  many  occasions,  the 
Temporal  power  has  interfered  beneficially  in  religious  matters,  and 
protected  the  faith  against  innovations  of  a  dangerous  character. 
And  as  long  as  the  Church  of  England  refers  us  to  the  examples 
of  the  godly  kings  and  rulers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
Christian  emperors  under  the  New  Testament ;  and  as  long  as 
the  Reformation  itself,  abounding  as  it  did  in  acts  of  interfer- 
ence by  the  Temporal  powers  for  the  reform  of  Religion,  is  held 
defensible ;  so  long  must  we  recognize  the  abstract  right  of  the 
Temporal  power,  under  special  circumstances  of  danger  to  the 
Faith,  to  mterfere.  Nor  do  we  say  that  such  special  circum- 
stances do  not  now  exist ;  we  are  far  from  denying  that  they  do 
exist.  There  is  a  great  evil  which  all  ordinary  expedients  fail  to 
eradicate;  there  is  so  great  a  division,  that  it  certainly  may 
admit  of  a  question,  whether  it  could  be  suppressed  even  by  a 
Synod,  or  whether  that  Synod  would  subdue  or  irritate  existing 
evils.  But,  while  recognizing  this  abstract  right  of  the  Temporal 
power  to  interfere  in  such  circumstances  as  we  are  placed  in,  we 
should  certainly  feel  great  apprehensions,  lest  a  Legislature  con- 
stituted as  ours  is,  should  root  up  the  '*  wheat"'''  with  the  "  tares,'' 
and  thus  aggravate  our  evils,  were  it  to  attempt  to  remedy  them. 
For  ourselves,  we  remain  of  opinion,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  Church  will  be  best  fenced  in,  and  pro- 
tected, by  the  assembling  of  a  Convocation,  which  shall  represent 
fairly  and  fully  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  of  the  Church — giving 
the  power  of  election  to  such  Laity  as  are  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church,  or  have  evinced  their  value  for  the  ordinances 
of  religion  by  receiving  the  Holy  Communion.  None  but  intelli- 
gent and  pious  members  of  the  Church  ought  to  take  any  part  in 
its  management,  and  no  other  line  can  be  drawn  practically  but 
that  of  communicants,  and  non-communicants.  Such  a  body  oughts 
according  to  precedent,  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  Temporal 
power ;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  if  it  did  not  act  on  this  prin- 
ciple, while  acting  also  on  the  dictates  of  conscience,  it  would  not 
deserve  to  exist.  We  are  convinced  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  England  are  warmly  and 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Established  Religion,  and  that  a 
Convocation  fairly  representing  them,  would  do  its  duty  weU. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  are  far  from  being  insensible 
to  the  existence  of  the  evil,  of  which  Mr.  Price  speaks  in  the 
following  passages :— 
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"  Do  then,  we  ask,  the  events  of  the  past  year  furnish  us  with  any 
brighter  hope  for  the  future  ?  We  have  indeed  chased  away  some  of 
the  anxieties  which  pressed  upon  our  imaginations.  We  have  learned 
that  the  people  of  England  are  Protestant  still.  This  is  something : 
for  there  is  always  an  advantage  gained  by  dissipating  an  imaginary 
prestige  of  success.  Not  that  this  proof  of  our  Protestantism  will 
make  the  Church  of  Rome  one  whit  the  less  persevering  or  less  con- 
fident ;  but  it  may  weaken  the  inclination  so  commonly  felt  to  side 
with  what  is  thought  a  rising  cause.  But  if  nothing  more  be  done :  if 
no  progress  is  made  in  diminishing  the  religious  and  other  influences 
which  Rome  brings  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  men,  the  vehement  pro- 
tests of  last  autumn  may  be  but  the  convulsions  which  precede  death. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  indeed  promised  much.  Amidst  enthusiastic  applause 
he  gave  a  pledge,  that,  if  the  Traclarian  treason  were  not  rooted  out  by 
the  bishops,  the  laity  of  England  would  take  up  the  work  in  earnest,  and 
obtain  safety  by  an  efficient  Church  reform.  The  Tractarian  disloyalty 
remains,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  makes  no  move.  We  are  not  bringing 
an  accusation  against  Lord  Shaftesbury.  For  though  our  difficulties 
might  be  partially  removed  by  legislation,  heavy  indeed  would  be  the 
responsibilities  which  would  lie  on  a  real  Church-reformer.  To  attempt 
a  reform  worthy  of  the  name  would  be  to  put  the  whole  Church  of 
England  into  the  crucible  :  and  for  this,  neither  the  statesmanship,  nor 
the  religious  intelligence  and  feeling  of  the  country,  are  yet  prepared. 
In  our  judgment,  therefore.  Lord  Shaftesbury  acted  more  wisely  in 
suspending  than  he  would  have  done  in  fulfilling  his  pledge.  Only  let 
us  distinctly  recognize  our  real  position, — that  no  bar  has  as  yet  been 
opposed  to  the  advance  of  Popery,  either  within  or  without  the 
Church. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Tractarian  or 
Anglo- Catholic  party  has  sustained  a  serious  discouragement.  The 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  has  decided  the  waverings  of  not  a  few 
important  persons  among  the  Tractarians.  Whether  it  has  been  that 
their  doubts  had  become  ripe  for  resolution,  or  that  the  reproaches  of 
Protestants  have  drawn  their  attention  more  forcibly  to  the  ambiguity 
and  untenableness  of  their  position  ;  whatever  may  have  been  the 
immediate  cause,  they  have  renounced  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  have  been  reconciled,  as  it  is  termed,  to  that  of  Rome. 
Two  consequences  have  followed  this  act.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  eyes 
of  many  have  been  opened  to  the  tendency  and  ultimate  effects  of 
Tractarian  principles.  But  a  second  and  a  not  less  impressive  result 
has  ensued  :  the  Tractarians  have  been  made  to  feel  distrust  of  them- 
selves and  their  position.  A  party  which  loses  its  leaders  by  continual 
defections,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  distinguished  by  learning, 
ability,  and  earnestness,  must  have  its  confidence  shaken,  as  to  the 
soundness  of  its  views  and  its  power  of  sustaining  them.  What  can  be 
more  damaging  to  a  cause,  than  to  be  abandoned  in  almost  unbroken 
succession  by  those  who  have  fought  at  iu  head  with  the  sincerest 
enthusiasm,  and  have  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities,  and  have  pos- 
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sessed  the  greatest  capacity,  for  appreciating  its  merits  ?  A  disquieting 
suspicion  of  the  hollowness  of  their  position  has  come  over  the  most 
honest  of  the  Anglo-Catholics :  fresh  secessions  are  taking  place :  and 
men  of  equal  ability  cannot  be  found  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  have 
been  thus  made.  Who,  among  the  foremost  of  the  Anglo- Catholic 
school,  except  Dr.  Pusey  and  a  few  of  his  immediate  friends,  if  even 
these  are  to  be  excepted,  can  be  now  considered  safe  by  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  themselves. 

'*  But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  enormous  blunder  of  inferring  from 
the  fact  of  a  certain  amount  of  disorganization  having  overtaken  the 
Anglo-Catholic  party,  that  the  mischief  has  been  destroyed  at  its  root. 
The  eminent  men,  who  have  left  it  for  the  Romish  communion,  pos- 
sessed, if  not  greater  sincerity,  at  least  a  clearer  intellectual  vision  and 
a  higher  consistency  of  thinking,  than  the  mass  of  their  former  asso- 
ciates. Their  condemnation  of  the  Church  of  England  is  evidently  not 
acquiesced  in  by  the  main  body  of  those  whom  they  have  abandoned. 
As  a  party,  they  must  be  startled  and  disturbed  by  the  secession  of 
their  leaders ;  but  it  will  not  drive  the  majority  of  them  from  their 
opinions.*' — pp.  5 — 9. 

While  we  would  not  be  understood  as  concurring  in  various 
points  of  the  above  passage,  still  we  must  admit  that  there  is 
much  sad  truth  in  it.  Mr.  Price,  however,  does  not  see  his  way 
clearly  to  any  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty,  or  removal  of 
the  danger.  We,  on  the  contrary,  look  to  a  fair  representation 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  ultimate  practical  remedy ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  would  say,  that  the  heads  of  the  Church 
have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute  materially  to  the  prevention 
of  further  evil,  by  exercising  with  firmness  their  power  of  refusing 
ordination,  except  where  there  is  the  most  perfect  evidence  of 
farmed  and  settled  apinians  adverse  to  Rome — and  a  sufficient 
pledge  that  there  are  no  connexions  of  any  kind  with  those  who 
are  unsettled  or  suspected.  We  feel  assured  that  public  opinion 
would  bear  out  any  bold  and  honest  exercise  of  episcopal  vigi- 
lance in  this  direction,  or  in  reference  to  the  licensing  of  curates. 
And  we  therefore  feel,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  safeguard 
against  the  spread  of  unfaithfulness ;  and  we  must  confess,  that 
we  think  there  is  now  quite  as  urgent  a  need  of  rigid  investiga- 
tion on  such  points  in  examination  for  orders,  as  there  can  be  for 
inquiries  into  views  on  baptism ;  indeed,  we  will  say  the  need  is 
more  urgent,  because  men  who  are  indistinct  or  mistaken  in  some 
of  their  views  of  baptism  do  not,  at  least,  forsake  the  Church  of 
England,  and  carry  their  congregations  along  with  them ;  but 
men  of  the  other  class  da  secede  in  numbers,  and  endeavour  to 
disseminate  their  errors,  and  to  gain  converts  for  Rome.  The 
one  is  not  found  practically  to  lead  to  dissent,  while  the  other  is 
found  practically  to  lead  to  Romanism.. 
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But  while  writers  like  Mr.  Price,  confess  that  they  do  not  see 
their  way  to  any  practical  measures  for  eradicating  admitted 
evils,  they  imagine  that  the  spread  of  what  they  consider  to  be 
sound  and  enlightened  opinions,  will  be  of  some  use  in  checking 
the  spread  of  error.  We  entirely  concur  with  them  in  this  view, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  go  along  with  their  argument  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  They  are  only  statmg  the  truth  in  maintaining  that 
some  views  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  authority,  naturally  lead 
persons  to  Rome.  But  they  mix  up  views  which  ought  to  be  kept 
separate,  and  they  exaggerate  the  logical  coherency  of  the  Eomish 
system,  i.e.  they  swallow  all  the  Bomanists  say  on  this  point :  and 
they  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  all  and  every  kind  of  admission 
of  Church  authority  must,  if  consistently  carried  Out,  lead  to  Rome 
— that  strict  reasoning  finds  only  in  the  Romish  system  what  it 
requires,  as  a  logical  and  consistent  claim  of  authority.  They 
are  equally  mistaken,  in  imagining  that  there  is  no  alternative 
between  an  ab^lutely  infallible  Church,  and  an  unlimited  exercise 
of  private  judgment ;  or  a  Church  formed  by  the  fortuitous  combi- 
nation of  mdividual  opinions  and  tastes,  and  dissolved,  reformed, 
split,  and  re-united  according  to  fancy.  We  think  that  such  a 
view  does  a  serious  injustice  to  Christianity  ;  it  represents  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  first  instance,  as  a  question  of  logic ;  and  it  ends, 
by  demonstrating  that  in  neither  extreme,  which  it  recognizes  as 
logical,  is  consistency  or  common  sense  to  be  found.  It  wiU  be 
our  effort  to  show  this  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages.  We 
assert,  that  the  choice  which  such  reasoners  as  Mr.  Frice,  and  a 
good  many  other  writers  of  the  same  kind,  place  before  us,  is 
injurious  to  Christianity. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  description  which  Mr.  Price  gives, 
of  what  he  calls  ''  Anglo-Catholicism.'*'' 

"  What  then  is  the  Anglo-Catholic  theory  of  the  Church  ?  It  teaches 
that  there  is  one  Universal  and  Apostolic  Church,  an  outward  and 
visible  society,  whose  essential  characteristic  is  unity.  Membership 
with  this  Church  is  the  condition  for  obtaining  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  the  sacraments  are  thfe  chief.  These  sacra- 
ments are  possessed  exclusively  by  the  Church ;  and  to  it  Christ  has 
also  given  power  and  authority  to  declare  the  truth.  Moreover,  Christ 
has  instituted  in  this  Church  a  special  corporation,  perpetuating  itself 
by  the  specific  and  inviolable  law  of  succession  from  the  Apostles 
through  episcopal  ordination  and  imposition  of  hands ;  and  this  order 
of  men  are  first,  priests,  mediating  between  Christ  and  His  people, 
with  the  right  and  power  of  sacrificing,  dispensing  the  sacraments, 
absolving,  and  judging  of  doctrine ;  and,  secondly,  the  sole  legitimate 
rulers  and  governors  of  the  Christian  Church.  Such  are  the  main 
elements  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  theory.     It  holds  much  m  common 
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with  the  Roman ;  although  it  fails  utterly  in  some  of  the  essential 
requirements,  which  Rome  early  saw  to  be  necessary  for  constituting  a 
consistent  and  logical  whole,  and  which  with  unscrupulous  courage  she 
has  claimed  and  assumed  in  her  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  polity."-— 
pp.  24,  25. 

The  system  which  is  thus  described,  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Price  as  held  by  Anglo-Catholics,  and  by  Roman  Catholics,  with 
some  differences,  more  especially  in  the  point  of  infallibility.  He 
then  proceeds  (pp.  26,  27)  to  ar^e,  that  if  a  Church  government 
of  this  kind,  making  such  exclusive  claims,  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial, there  is  a  positive  obligation  to  produce  an  explicit,  positive 
charter,  conferring  such  rights  on  it — to  show  a  clear  and  direct 
Apostolical  command — "an  explicit  absolute  title,  derived  either 
from  the  positive  declarations  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  or  else 
by  necessary  deduction  from  the  very  nature  itself  of  the  Christian 
religion.^    He  then  proceeds  in  these  terms : — 

'*  The  Romanists  felt  that  the  demand  could  not  be  evaded :  but 
they  also  found  it  impossible  to  procure  such  a  charter  from  Scripture 
upon  tlie  principles  of  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  language.  They 
next  appealed  to  the  practice  and  belief  of  antiquity  ;  but  neither  did 
these  bear  out  their  claims  with  the  distinctness  and  positiveness 
required.  An  endless  amount  of  vague  and  obscure  statements,  and 
yet  more  the  strongest  diversity  of  opinions,  presented  themselves  in 
the  writings  of  ancient  Christians.  There  still  remained  the  vexatious 
necessity  for  producing  an  objective  standard,  a  principle  of  selection  : 
the  definite  and  peremptory  charter  was  still  not  forthcoming.  The 
doctrine  of  Infallibility  could  alone  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  argument,  and 
supply  what  was  needed  ;  and  with  true  logical  and  practical  instinct 
the  Church  of  Rome  boldly  and  unreservedly  pronounced  itself  infallible. 
This  infallibility  furnishes  the  requisite  rules  for  the  unerring  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  and  tradition ;  and  the  interpretation  thus  deter- 
mined is  easily  made  to  furnish  every  title-deed  necessary  for  the 
Church.  Private  judgment  and  the  freedom  of  individual  thought  are 
effectively  got  rid  of.  An  infallible  oracle  silences  diversity  of  inter- 
pretation :  to  differ  is  to  rebel,  and  is  met,  not  with  argument  and  refu- 
tation, but  with  chastisement  and  expulsion. 

•*  The  logical  unity  of  this  theory  is  perfect :  its  issue  with  Protes- 
tantism simple  and  direct.  Catholicism  or  Protestantism  is  established, 
according  as  the  tremendous  claim  of  infallibility  is  established  or 
overthrown.  In  the  assertion  of  that  infallibility,  however,  the  Romanist 
has  firm,  logical  standing-ground.  The*  Protestant  treats  Popery  as  a 
gross  corruption  of  Christianity ;  the  Roman  Catholic  rebuts  the  charge 
by  pleading  supernatural  revelation  as  the  authority  for  his  religion. 
The  controversy  thus  ultimately  turns  on  the  evidence  which  can  be 
produced  for  a  fact ;  and  whilst  the  Protestant  pronounces  that  fact  to 
be  most  grattdtoosly  assumed  and  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  proof,  the 
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Roman  Catholic  may  still  reply  that  to  his  understanding  the  evidence 
for  it  is  satisfactory." — pp.  29 — 31. 

Now  we  really  must  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  this  passage. 
Its  object  is  to  prove  that  Rome  alone  can  consistently  maintain 
the  positive  obligation  of  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, because  she  has  claimed  infallibility,  and  her  infallibility 
completely  settles  the  obligation  of  Episcopacy.  Mr.  Price  has 
apparently  forgotten,  that  in  the  Council  ot  Trent  the  most  vio- 
lent disputes  took  place  on  the  very  point  of  the  Divine  institu- 
tion of  Episcopacy,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  insert  that 
doctrine  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  were  in  a  minority,  so  that 
the  doctrine  was  actually  not  defined.  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Romanist  who  maintains  the  Divine  right  of  bishops,  occupies 
precisely  the  same  grownd  as  the  Anglo-Catholic,  and  is  obliged  to 
prove  his  position  from  Scripture  and  tradition.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  the  convenience  of  assuming  infallibility,  but  when 
Mr.  Price  speaks  of  "  the  logical  unity  of  this  theory'^  as 
^^ perfect^''  we  really  must  demur.  "  Private  judgment''  m  the 
matter  of  Church  government,  is  not  "  got  rid  or  by  the  "  in- 
fallible oracle''  in  this  case.  A  Romanist  may  hold  that  the 
Pope  could  dispense  with  Bishops,  or  he  may  hold  that  Bishops 
are  divinely  instituted  and  essential  to  the  Church  ;  and  '^  private 
judgment"  is  his  only  guide  in  either  case. 

We  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  on  this  **  perfect  logical 
theory"  which  Mr.  Price  so  freely  and  so  liberally  ascribes  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing any  argument  or  proof  for  the  theory  of  Church  authority 
as  held  by  Romanists,  is  dispensed  with  at  once  by  their  assump- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  Their  Church  vouches  infal- 
libly for  the  truth  of  its  doctrines :  it  is  of  course  needless  to 
enter  into  any  investigation  of  their  proofs :  all  exercise  of  private 
judgment  is  at  an  end ;  the  principle  of  authority  is  perfect. 
Now  just  let  us  view  this  "  logical"  system  a  little  more  closely  : 
its  object  is  to  exclude  altogether, — simply,  wholly,  and  abso- 
lutely,— private  judgment.  Faith  is  to  be  built  solely  on  an  in- 
fallible authority.  Now  is  it  so  in  fact !  From  whom  does  the 
Roman  Catholic  learn  his  faith  !  From  a  priest  or  a  bishop  who 
is  not  himself  infallible,  and  who  has,  in  his  turn,  learnt  this  doc- 
trine of  his  Church  by  the  exercise  of  his  private  judgment  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  formularies  and  decisions  of  that  Church. 
The  Roman- Catholic  is  thus  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Anglo-Catholic.  He  bases  his  belief  on  the  teaching  and  decisions 
of  his  Church,  just  as  the  Anglo-Catholic  does  on  what  he  con- 
siders of  authority ;  but  if  he  comes  to  inquire  what  that  teach- 
ing and  those  decisions  are^  he  is  thrown  at  once  on  '*  private 
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judgment.^^  The  Church  does  not  tell  him  infallibly  what  her 
judgments  and  decisions  are.  He  has  to  look  for  them  amongst 
the  councils  and  the  decrees  of  popes.  He  has  to  examine  whe- 
ther a  council  meets  all  the  conditions  of  an  oecumenical  council. 
He  has  to  translate,  and  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  its  decrees. 
He  has  to  examine  whether  any  particular  papal  decree  has,  or 
has  not  been  universally  received.  He  has  to  do  all  this  by 
means  of  his  own  private  judgment,  or  the  private  judgment  of 
one  or  more  others,  for  the  Church  does  not  tell  him  any  of  these 
things.  And  after  all,  how  is  he  to  be  assured  that  the  decrees 
of  pontiffs,  or  the  actions  of  synods,  have  come  into  his  hands 
free  from  interpolations,  and  in  their  genuine  and  authentic 
shape !  Who  is  to  vouch  for  their  right  interpretation  ?  In  all 
these  respects,  that  is  to  say,  whenever  he  makes  an  act  of  faith 
in  any  one  of  the  doctrines  decided  by  his  Church,  he  does  so  on 
the  strength  of  '*  private  judgment.^^  And  in  fine,  there  is  the 
great  question  of  all.  What  proof  is  there  for  the  doctrine  of 
mfallibility  itself?  Who  can  infallibly  assure  the  Romanist  that 
his  Church  is  infallible !  What  is  his  course  of  argument  here  ? 
He  takes  the  Bible  in  his  hands,  and  proves  that  the  Church  was 
to  possess  certain  characteristics.  He  next  shows  that  his  Church 
alone  meets  those  conditions  and  characteristics.  Then  he  argues 
from  Scripture  and  tradition  that  the  true  Church  must  neces- 
sarily be  infallible.  But  this  whole  process  is,  after  all,  an  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment.  In  these  roost  difficult  and  important 
questions,  he  is  not  infallibly  guided.  His  Church  has  never 
pronounced  his  chain  of  reasoning  valid,  or  set  the  stamp  of  in- 
fallibility on  the  process.  She  has  not  even  affirmed  her  own  in- 
fallibility by  any  formal  decision.  If  she  does  so  in  practice,  she  also 
asserts  practically  that  Scripture  and  tradition  are  valueless,  and  in- 
capable of  demonstrating  any  doctrine  until  they  have  been  guaran- 
teed by  her  authority ;  therefore  she  excludes  herself  from  the 
power  of  demonstrating  her  own  infallibility  from  Scripture.  She 
cannot  do  so  without  violating  the  well-known  rules  of  reasoning, 
and  arguing  in  a  circle.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  does  so  with- 
out scruple,  but  in  so  doing  she  reco^izes  in  each  individual, 
the  very  same  private  judgment  and  mquiry  that  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  is  obliged  to  employ.  If  the  Rj)nian  Catholic,  or  any 
one  else  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  satisfying  himself  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity ;  of  the  authenticity,  genuineness, 
uncorrupted  preservation,  correct  translation,  and  true  meaning 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  if  ho  is  supposed  capable  of  attaining 
certainty  as  to  historical  facts  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
of  determining  the  genuineness  and  meaning  of  the  monuments  of 
tradition ;  if  he  is  enabled  to  do  this  with  so  much  certainty  by  the 
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efforts  of  his  private  judgment,  that  he  is  supposed  qualified  to  in- 
vestigate and  examine  such  knotty  questions  as  the  visibility,  unity, 
sanctity,  catholicity,  and  infallibility  of  the  Church — why,  in  the 
name  of  reason  and  common  sense,  is  he  not  equally  capable  of 
examining  the  question  of  transubstantiation ! 

We  are  really  astonished  at  the  course  pursued  by  such  writers 
as  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  in  reference  to  Kome.  They  invariably 
play  into  the  hands  of  Romanists :  they  neyer  dream  of  doubting 
the  assertions  of  these  ingenious  men  with  reference  to  the  logical 
coherence  and  beautiful  consistency  of  the  Boroish  system  !  They 
re-echo  the  boastings  of  the  Jesuits.  And  for  what  reason !  It 
would  really  seem  that  they  had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Jesuit 
book.  The  Jesuit  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  Christianity 
and  to  yield  it  up  to  the  infidel  as  an  imposture,  if  it  is  not  made 
to  assume  a^  its  basis  and  first  principle,  the  infallibility  of  Borne. 
Concede  to  him  that  principle,  and  ne  will  allow  Scripture  to  be 
authentic  and  inspired.     Deny  it,  and  he  will  meet  you  in  the 

Sise  of  an  infidel.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  here  are  men  like 
r.  Price,  who  are  willing  to  give  up  every  thing  to  the  advocates 
of  infallibility,  in  order  to  embarrass  those  who  will  not  consent  to 
embrace  their  anarchical  principles.  If  a  man  is  not  a  latitudi- 
narian  and  a  democrat  in  religion,  such  writers  as  these  would 
endeavour  to  subvert  his  religious  principles  altogether,  and  to 
hand  him  over  to  Bomish  bondage. 

Mr.  Price  having  lauded  to  the  skies  the  beautiful  consistency 
of  the  Bomish  theory,  thus  turns  upon  the  Anglo-Catholic : — 

**  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  unfortunate  Anglo-Catbolic.  The 
denial  of  infallibility  puts  him  out  of  court.  Many  a  wistful  glance  have 
Anglo- Catholics  cast  towards  infallibility ;  and  frequent  have  been  their 
attempts  to  insinuate,  for  they  dared  not  to  affirm,  the  tenet  The  Church 
of  England  rejects  it.  In  her  articles  she  proclaims  the  fact  that  the 
Church  has  erred.  She  affirms  in  this  saine  charter  of  her  creed,  not 
only  that  Churches  of  the  highest  name ;  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome,  have  erred ;  but  that  even  General 
Councils  gathered  together  from  all  Christendom  '  have  erred  even  in 
things  pertaining  unto  Ood.*  Her  separation  from  Rome,  and  the 
Anglo-Catholic*8  un-Catholic  isolation  from  almost  all  Episcopal  Chris- 
tendom, rest  on  the  declaration  that  the  Church  has  been  fallible. 
Every  where  her  foundation  for  truth  is  Scripture :  she  pleads  Scripture 
as  the  ground  of  every  doctrine  she  professes :  her  test  of  orthodoxy  is 
an  appeal  to  Scripture.  Arguing  from  the  ascertained  fact  of  the  actual 
admission  of  error,  she  makes  Churches  and  Oeneral  Councils  alike 
amenable  to  the  bar  of  Scripture :  that  is,  she  disowns  the  existence  of 
any  unerring  organ  of  truth  on  earth.  Every  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  therefore,  is  debarred  from  the  use  of  that  argument  without 
which  the  long  array  of  the  ablest  controversialists  which  the  world  has 
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seen  has  found  the  proof  of  Church  principles  impossible.  Need  any 
thing  more  be  said  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  the  Anglo-Catholic's 
position  ?  He  is  forced  by  his  Church  to  seek  his  proof  from  Scripture : 
if  he  fails,  as  fail  he  inevitably  must,  he  must  next  try  to  extract  it  from  the 
Primitive  Church ;  but  to  do  either  he  is  compelled  to  employ  the  very 
principles  which  the  Church  theory  was  framed  to  exclude.  He  must 
be  a  Protestant,  and  act  as  a  Protestant,  and  work  with  the  Protestant 
instrument  of  private  judgment,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Word  of 
Ood,  or  the  chaos  of  ancient  writings,  a  doctrine  which  shall  cast  oat 
Protestantism  and  all  its  processes  as  false  and  An ti- Christian. 

"  Here  we  might  take  our  stand,  and  regard  the  Protestant  doctrine 
as  fully  established  by  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  an  exclusive 
charter  for  Episcopacy.  Nothing  more  is  required  to  prove  that  an 
Episcopal  Church  possesses  no  superior  right  over  any  other,  and  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  based  upon  an  act  of  private 
judgment  (whether  performed  by  individuals  or  a  body  of  clergymen), 
which  declares  them  to  be  consonant  with  the  Word  of  Gfod." — ^pp. 
31—33. 

Now  really  we  must  say,  that  Mr.  Price  is  most  unjust  in  his 
argument  here.  We  have  already  said,  that  we  should  be  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  maintain  the  theory  of  Anglo-Catholicism  as 
stated  by  him ;  but  putting  aside  for  the  present  the  merits  of 
that  system  in  itself,  we  do  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
Anglo-Catholic  if  he  be  inconsistent,  is  not  more  so  than  the 
Roman  Catholic.  If  he  holds  that  there  is  authority,  or  even  in- 
fallibility in  the  Church,  and  yet  is  obliged  after  all  to  build  his 
faith  on  "  the  Word  of  God,  or  a  chaos  of  ancient  writings,^'  he  is 
only  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  whose  faith 
is  equally  built,  in  the  first  instance,  on  *'*'  the  Word  of  Ood,  or  a 
chaos  of  ancient  writings;^  and  in  the  case  of  each  doctrine 
defined  by  his  Church,  on  his  oion  inquiries  into  the  doctrines  of 
his  Church,  or  on  some  fallible  testimony.  So  that  really  the 
Romanist  is  just  as  much  dependent  in  every  atom  of  his  belief 
on  the  principle  of  private  judgment  and  inquiry  as  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  is.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  dependent  in  the  same 
mode^  but  he  is  in  all  cases  essentially  dependent  on  the  very 
principle  he  condemns. 

There  are  various  statements  of  fact  in  the  last-cited  passage 
of  Mr.  Price's  article,  which  are  inaccurately  or  very  loosely 
worded.  He  is  not  borne  out  in  his  assertion  that  the  Church  of 
England  "  rejects''  infallibility  by  the  proofs  he  adduces.  "  In 
her  Articles  she  proclaims  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  erred." 
Speaking  accurately,  there  is  no  such  assertion  to  be  found  in  the 
Articles.  She  declares  indeed  that  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  have  erred ;  but  she  does  not 
there  affirm  that  ^^  the  Church''  has  erred,  or  that  she  has  erred 
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herself.  Mr.  Price  has  no  right  to  make  the  Articles  say  what 
they  do  not  say.  Again,  *'her  separation  from  Borne  ^  is  spoken 
of  as  an  admitted  fact — the  meaning  being,  evidently,  that  she 
went  out,  and  formed  a  distinct  communion,  refusing  to  continue 
in  communion  with  Rome.  Mr.  Price  knows,  we  presume,  that 
this  is  a  disputed  point,  to  say  the  least ;  that  many  persons 
would  deny  his  assumption  as  inconsistent  with  fact.  Again,  he 
assumes,  that  since  the  Article  declares  that  general  Councils 
have  erred,  therefore  it  teaches  that  '^  all  councils  are  amenable 
to  the  bar  of  Scripture,'^  and  that  "  there  is  no  unerring  organ  of 
truth  on  earth."*'  We  must  demur  to  this  conclusion  as  not  fol- 
lowing necessarily  from  the  premises.  There  is  no  such  assertion 
in  the  Articles  referred  to  as  renders  it  impossible  to  hold  that 
some  decisions  of  councils  are  of  binding  authoritv;  and  the 
Anglo-Catholic  is  not  involved  in  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Price 
tries  to  entangle  him  in.  If  he  judges  from  examination  of  the 
Scripture,  and  of  ^'  the  chaos  of  ancient  writings,^  that  some  deci- 
sions of  the  Church  in  past  ages  are  supported  by  an  authority 
which  he  deems  irresistible ;  or  if  he  is  satisfied  from  the  same 
authorities,  that  an  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government  is  essen- 
tial, he  may  be  wrong  in  his  view,  but  he  is  not  more  inconsistent 
or  less  logically  consequent,  than  the  Roman  Catholic  who 
believes,  without  any  infallible  decision  on  the  fact,  that  certain 
synods  in  former  ages  were  infallible,  and  that  others  were 
faUible. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  praises  lavished  on 
the  logical  consistency  of  Romanism  at  the  expense  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism  are  not  merited,  we  would  now  advert  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  a  very  important  one.  What  are  the 
principles  which  Mr.  Price  and  his  coadjutors  recommend,  by 
way  of  rooting  out  all  tendencies  to  Romanism  ?  What  are  these 
antagonistic  principles  which  are  to  dry  up  the  evil  at  its  source ! 

Mr.  Price  thus  states  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  logical  and 
spiritual  contradictories  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  theoiy,  and  of 
Komanism. 

"  Now  the  two  cardinal  principles  of  Protestantism,  which  at  the 
Reformation  overthrew  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  the  foundation  of 
every  Protestant  Church,  are  these :  the  sole  and  paramount  supremacy 
of  the  Word  of  God,  as  interpreted  by  private  judgment ;  and  the  in- 
herent right  of  every  separate  society  of  Christians  throughout  the 
world  to  institute  for  itself  its  own  form  of  Church  Government. 
Protestantism  does  not  assert  that  all  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  are 
equally  good,  nor  that  the  judgment  of  one  man  is  as  trustworthy  as 
another's  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture :  but  it  does  maintain  that  the 
faith  professed  by  each  Church  resU  ultimately  on  the  interpretation 
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'which  that  Church  has»  independently  for  itself,  put  upon  Revelation  ; 
and  that  the  full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  Christianity  is  not 
attached  to  any  particular  form  of  Church  Government." — pp.  22,  23. 

Now  in  this  statement  two  ideas  are  introduced.  We  have,  in 
the  first  place,  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God  "  as  interpreted 
hy  private  judgment.''''  We  have  afterwards  "the  faith  professed 
by  each  Church^'*''  and  the  "interpretation  which  that  Church"^ 
has  for  itself  put  on  revelation.  Here  are  two  ideas.  There  is 
the  private  judgment  of  each  vndividualy  and  there  is  the  private 
judgment  of  the  Church,  Let  us  see  what  further  light  is  thrown 
on  this  by  Mr.  Price  in  the  course  of  his  article.  Does  he  re- 
cognize the  full  and  unfettered  right  of  the  private  judgment  of 
an  individual  to  dissent  from  the  faith  of  his  own  Church,  and  of 
every  other  ?  It  is  to  be  expected  of  course,  that  a  writer  who 
attaches  so  much  weight  to  clearness  of  principle  and  consistency 
of  logic,  should  himself  be  clear  in  his  views — should  himself  be 
able  to  take  a  clear  and  consistent  ground.  We  only  seek  for 
what  is  reasonable  in  expecting  thus  much  from  Mr.  Price. 
Well  then,  what  are  the  statements  which  he  subsequently  makes 
in  explanation  of  his  view ! 

He  maintains  (p.  27)  "  Protestantism,^^  by  which  he  means 
"a  vindication  for  the  whole  Christian  community  of  rights 
which  confessedly  belong  to  it,  i.e.  the  right  of  choosing  its 
own  "  Church  polity.*"  He  asserts  (p.  28)  "  the  right  of  each 
society  to  govern  itself.'^  He  says  (p.  28)  that  "  a  Church  may 
choose  to  govern  itself  according  to  the  Apostolical  model,  be  it 
Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,^^  but  has  no  right  to  condemn  others. 
He  adds  that  "each  Christian  community""  may  determine  its 
polity  for  itself.  Now,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  meant,  that  if  a  Church 
— such  for  example  as  the  Church  of  England  was  before  the 
Reformation — should  concur  in  a  particiuar  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  thereon  establish  a  certain  form  of  Church  polity 
and  a  certain  body  of  doctrine  ;  such  a  form  of  Church  polity  is 
established  according  to  God^s  will,  and  is  binding  in  some  de- 
gree on  individuals  ?  As  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Price  appears  to 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  so ;  for  he  remarks  (p.  37)  that  the  very 
key  stone  of  the  Protestant  argument  lies  in  the  assertion  that 
"  the  men  who  made  up  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  were 
the  same  men  as  had  constituted  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
England  f "  for  "  the  Protestant  builds  his  Church  on  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Christian  Society  of  England  of  its  right  to  govern 
itself,  and  therefore  the  pre-existence  of  the  body  to  exercise 
such  a  right  is  necessarv  to  the  proof  of  its  actual  exercise.  He 
speaks  (p.  38)  of  "  a  distinct  assertion  [at  the  Reformation]  on 
the  part  of  English  Christians,  of  their  prerogative  of  framing 
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an  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  themselves  -^  and  he  speaks  of 
"  a  new  government,''  not  "  deriving  its  authority  from  the  sanc- 
tion or  decree  of  its  predecessor.''  And  he  goes  on  to  affirm  that 
^'  the  Reformation  asserted  in  the  ecclesiastical,  the  same  truths 
which  centuries  later  civil  revolutions  have  established  and  are 
establishing  in  the  secular  world — the  nullity,  namelv,  of  divine 
right;  and  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  society  over  all  its  concerns 
and  relations."  Mr.  Price  further  guards  expressly  against  the 
notion  that  the  Protestant  principle,  as  advocated  by  him,  leads 
to  anarchy,  or  to  latitudinarianism.  He  rejects  *^  ultra-Pro- 
testantism" in  a  certain  sense,  and  reiterates  his  comparison 
between  the  obligations  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society. 

"  But  the  phrase  may  be  iDtcDded  to  convey  a  different  meaning.  It 
may  signify  a  repudiation  of  all  social  obligation  for  Christians,  a  re- 
stricting of  the  Christian  religion  to  a  personal  and  solitary  relation 
between  God  and  each  individual  Christian,  a  virtual  negation  of  the 
very  idea  of  a  Church  ;  or  if  so  gross  a  reproach  is  not  intended,  the 
expression  may  be  meant  to  suggest  loose  notions  of  government, 
general  laxity  of  the  social  bond,  liberty  of  forming  new  associations, 
without  any  sense  of  responsibility,  on  the  impulse  of  mere  caprice,  or 
such  an  ascribing  of  equid  virtues  to  every  form  of  outward  polity  as  is 
tantamount  to  indifference  towards  all.  If  such  is  the  charge  brought 
against  the  denial  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  we  meet  it  with  the 
question,  whether  the  disbelief  in  the  divine  and  exclusive  right  of 
monarchy  is  sufficient  to  convict  any  Englishman  of  being  a  republican 
or  an  anarchist  ?  Is  the  opinion  that  the  title  of  Queen  Victoria  has 
the  will  of  the  nation  for  its  charter  incompatible  with  the  warmest 
loyalty  for  her  person,  the  deepest  reverence  for  her  high  office,  or  the 
sincerest  attachment  to  monarchy  ?  Is  every  consistent  constitution- 
alist driven  to  the  miserable  alternative  of  being  obliged  to  account  her 
an  usurper  of  a  throne  which  belongs  to  a  more  direct  line,  or  of  holding 
that  monarchical  government  has  no  independent  root  in  the  well  un- 
derstood interests,  the  enlightened  reason,  and  the  sober  affections  of 
the  people  of  England  ?  "—pp.  77,  78. 

These  views  are,  we  think,  verv  plainly  and  distinctly  stated. 
The  society  of  Christians  in  each  country  may  exercise  its  free 
judgment  in  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  may  choose  whatever 
form  of  doctrine  and  polity  it  dehberately  prefers.  If  it  likes  to 
be  Episcopal,  it  may  be  Episcopal.  If  it  likes  to  be  Presbyterian, 
or  Congregationalist,  Baptist,  or  Methodist,  or  any  thing  else,  it 
may  be  so.  It  has  full  power  and  authority  to  do  so.  It  is  an 
essential  principle  of  Protestantism  that  it  has  this  power.  The 
Society  in  each  country  may  be  compared  to  the  temporal  power. 
The  people  have  in  either  case  the  power  of  settling  the  form  of 
Church  government  and  determining  the  doctrine  of  t^e  Ghurch, 
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and  of  reforming  either  when  necessary.  The  laws  established  in 
either  case  are  inconsistent  with  anarchy,  or  the  notion  that  every 
individual  may  act  just  as  he  likes,  without  obedience  to  any  rules, 
or  in  accordance  with  his  own  choice  and  will  only. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  very  in- 
telligible theory.  It  is  in  fact  that  of  Dr.  Arnold.  It  recognizes 
an  authority  in  the  Ghiirch — an  authority  which  springs  from  the 
popular  will.  According  to  this  principle,  were  the  people  of 
England  to  have  adopted  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  at 
the  Reformation,  and  the  Scottish  people  to  have  adopted  the 
Episcopal,  they  would  have  acted  witn  perfect  propriety,  and 
there  would  have  been  an  obligation  on  all  individuals  in  these 
countries  to  adhere  to  those  forms.  Nay,  suppose  England  and 
Scotland  were  to  exchange  their  forms  of  polity  by  the  action  of 
the  popular  will,  the  obligations  of  individuals  towards  Episcopacy 
and  Presbyterianism  in  each  country  would  be  reversed  from  what 
they  now  are.  But  there  is  here  one  little  difficulty,  which  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to.  We  cannot  conceive  how,  if 
every  nation  has  full  authority  to  frame  its  form  of  government 
and  to  model  its  doctrine  as  it  pleases,  it  would  be  possible  to 
deny  to  a  people  the  right  to  aaopt  Irvingism  or  Mormonism. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Price  might  see  no  gieat  difficulty  in  this.  But  we 
will  advance  another  step.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  nation  should 
be  persuaded  that  the  Sacraments  of  .Baptism  and  the  Lord''s 
Supper  are  superfluous  and  unlawful,  and  should  regulate  their 
ritual  on  that  of  the  Quakers.  Or  suppose  them  to  be  convinced 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  are  fables 
and  superstitious  errors,  and  to  model  their  religious  system  on  a 
repudiation  of  them  both.  Would  Mr.  Price  be  still  prepared  to 
maintain  the  absolute  inherent  right  of  this  people  to  model  its 
doctrine  and  discipline  on  its  own  views  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture !  And  to  come  to  what  appears  to  us  a  still  more  perplexing 
question.  If  the  power  of  the  people  in  religious  matters  is  the 
sole  principle  on  which  we  are  to  determine  the  lawfulness  and 
propriety  of  religious  institutions;  and  if  the  people  have  the 
power  of  remodelling  their  ecclesiastical  organization,  just  as  it  is 
supposed  that  they  may  in  temporal  matters  alter  the  constitution, 
and  replace  despotism  by  constitutional  government,  or  aristo- 
cracy by  democracy,  or  democracy  by  despotism ;  on  what  prin- 
ciple could  Mr.  Pnee  deny  to  the  people  of  England  the  full  right 
to  establish  the  Papacy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to-mor- 
row, instead  of  Protestantism,  if  they  held  that  Scripture  war- 
ranted their  so  doing  ? 

We  are  really  glswi  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  matters 
to  a  fair  issue  with  these  "liberal     writers  in  the  "Edinbui^h 
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Review,^'  the  "  Daily  News,"  &c.  They  are  perpetually  imputing 
inconsistency,  contradiction,  and  absurdity  to  every  one  who  does 
not  speak  their  Shibboleth.  They  ar^  for  ever  repeating  that 
their  principles  alone  can  guard  us  against  Popery — that  they 
only  are  consistent  and  logical.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  on  their 
principle  there  is  really  no  safeguard  against  Romanism.  They 
are  bound  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  an  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion which  should  place  us  again  under  Romanism,  provided  it 
were  done  by  the  will  of  the  people.  Mr.  Price,  and  those  who 
think  with  him,  could  not  offer  any  effective  opposition  in  the  way 
of  argument  to  such  a  move.  He  admits  (p.  27)  that  the  Roman 
Church  possesses  a  ^'  lawful  government,'*^  and  that  its  ministers 
are  ^'  lawful  ministers  of  Christ.*^^  He  reckons  it  as  one  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  (p.  62).  Persons  who  think  with  him  object 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  on  account  of  its  perverse  dogmas, 
but  on  account  of  its  usurpations.  They  refuse  to  enter  into  the 
question  whether  Romanism  is  in  accordance  with  the  objective 
truth  as  revealed  in  Grod'*s  word.  They  will  have  the  matter 
settled  on  the  right  of  nations  to  choose  their  own  doctrine  and 
polity.  Well,  what  if  nations  choose  the  Romish  doctrine  and 
polity  ?  What  have  our  friends  to  say  in  that  case  I  And  with 
what  consistency  can  they  go  to  the  French  nation,  or  the  Spa- 
niards, or  the  Italians,  and  blame  them  for  adhering  to  Romanism ! 
The  simple  reply  would  b^,  **  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Scripture 
tells  us  the  Church  of  Rome  is  infallible,  and  that  its  religion  is 
true." 

The  reader  will  now  have  seen  how  far  reasoners  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  trusted  as  effective  or  consistent  in  their  opposition  to 
Rome.     But  let  us  look  at  the  question  in  another  point  of  view . 

Mr.  Price,  then,  asserts  again  and  again,  the  right  of  every 
Church,  every  Christian  "  society,"  every  Christian  "  community," 
to  regulate  its  own  doctrine  ana  discipline ;  and  he  explains  his 
meaning  by  comparing  the  reform  of  a  Church  to  the  legislation 
of  a  state.  He  disclaims  ultra- Protestantism ;  and  would  not  be 
understood  to  mean  that  there  is  "  no  social  obligation  for  Chris- 
tians," or  "  that  the  Christian  religion  is  restricted  to  a  personal 
and  solitary  relation  between  God  and  each  individual,  a  virtual 
negation  of  the  very  idea  of  a  Churchy'*'  or  to  approve  "loose  no- 
tions of  government,"  "  laxity  of  the  social  bond,"  "  liberty  of 
forming  new  associations,  without  any  sense  of  responsibility,  on 
the  impulse  of  mere  caprice,"  or  "  such  an  ascribing  of  equal  vir- 
tues to  every  form  of  outward  polity  as  is  tantamount  to  indiffer- 
ence  towards  them  all"  (p.  77).  Now  we  ask,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this?  We  think  the  meaning  is  tolerably  plain.  It 
was  felt  by  the  writer  that  the  theories  advocated  in  opposition 
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to  Anglo-Catholicism,  might  by  some  persons  be  regarded  as 
opening  the  door  to  a  dangerous  laxity.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
appears  from  his  Preface,  that  there  were  some  misgivings  on 
such  points  in  quarters  which  needed  some  attention  to  be  paid 
to  their  scruples ;  and  the  result  has  been  the  introduction  of  the 
very  strong  qualifications  above  referred  to  in  page  77  of  his 
article.  The  object  of  these  qualifications  is  to  show  that  the 
theory  which  he  describes  as  "  Protestant''  does  not  deny  the 
social  obligation  of  Christians,  or  encourage  dissent  on  the  im- 
pulse of  caprice,  or  lead  to  indifference  towards  every  outward 
polity  or  every  doctrine.  In  short,  we  are  to  be  led  to  believe,  that 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  right  of  Christian  communions  to 
adopt  whatever  doctrine  and  discipline  they  please,  is  consistent 
with  maintaining  the  social  obligation  of  Christians  and  the  idea 
of  a  Church;  that  is,  holding  that  Christians  ought  to  remain  in 
communion  with  their  brethren,  and  not  make  causeless  divisions, 
and  not  become  indifferent  to  all  doctrines  and  polities.  This  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  borrowed  to  some  extent  from  a 
system  in  which  dissent,  separation,  and  want  of  adherence  to  a 
revealed  system  of  faith,  are  considered  as  evils.  It  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Church  system — borrowed,  not  from  human  rea- 
soning, but  from  the  Bible.  So  then,  Mr.  Price,  as  well  as  the 
Anglo-Catholics,  holds  that  there  is  some  kind  of  obligation  to 
adhere  to  the  Church.  He  denies  indeed  that  episcopacy  is  of 
,  Divine  right,  but  he  deprecates  dissent  and  latitudinarianism. 
He  would  have  men  remain  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  not 
form  separate  communions  from  caprice.  He  holds  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  fallible,  and  yet  recognizes  some  duty  in 
individuals  to  remain  in  her  communion.  He  is  in  favour  of 
social  Christianity,  not  merely  solitary  and  individual.  Now  all 
we  can  say  of  principles  like  this,  is,  that  they  who  advocate  them 
have  no  right  to  attack  those  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  regard  dissent  as  unlawful,  and  who  hold  that  the  people 
ought  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church.  What  more  do 
they  contend  for  than  Mr.  Price  himself  admits  ?  If  they  are 
inconsistent  in  deprecating  dissent,  and  yet  in  admitting  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  fallible,  Mr.  Price  is  equally  inconsistent ; 
and  if  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  consistency  and  reason,  we 
would  submit  that  those  who  are  satisfied  from  the  Word  of  God 
that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
actually  in  accordance  with  (jrod's  revelation,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  or  cause  for  dissenting  from  either,  have  a  distinct,  clear, 
and  consistent  ground  on  which  they  can  judge  of  other  com- 
munions as  well  as  their  own.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
unable  to  see  with  what  consistency  those  who  maintain  the  right 
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of  every  community  of  Christians  to  form  its  own  doctrine  and 
polity  on  its  own  view  of  Scripture,  can  object  to  any  amount  of 
division,  or  contrariety  of  religious  tenets  to  any  established  doc- 
trine. For  they  set  aside  altogether  the  question  of  truth  or 
fSEdsehood  as  any  test  of  right  or  wrong  in  religion.  They  ac- 
knowledge as  their  sole  test,  whether  a  community  of  professing 
Christians  has  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  by  the  exercise  of  its 
reasoning  powers.  Nor  do  they  define  whether  this  community 
of  Christians  must  be  large  or  small.  So  that  they  cannot  con- 
sistently object  to  separation  from  a  system  which  is  founded  on 
private  opinion,  and  which  has  no  right  to  assume  that  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  God^s  will  than  any  other  system ;  and  if  any 
two  or  more  persons  agree  to  form  a  new  system,  they  are,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Price^s  theory,  invested  with  full  and  absolute 
power  by  the  essential  principles  of  Protestantism  to  do  so.  We 
must  really  say,  that  after  this,  to  talk  of  the  obh'gation  of  Chris- 
tian unity,  of  social  religion,  and  of  maintaining  the  idea  of  a 
Church,  is  pure  absurdity.  Now  here  we  would  beg  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  as  if  we  intended  to  derogate  in  any  way  from  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  properly  understood^  or  to  deny  the 
rights  of  conscience  to  any  one.  But  we  do  say  this,  that  after 
Mr.  Price  and  those  who  think  with  him,  have  denied  to  every 
Christian  Church  and  denomination  alike,  the  right  to  regard 
their  own  religious  system  as  Scriptural  and  obligatory,  and  after 
they  have  asserted  the  right  of  every  body  of  Christians  to  reform 
and  alter  their  systems  in  any  direction  to  any  extent  they  judge 
proper  and  fitting,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  come  forward  with 
objections  to  schism,  and  separation,  and  latitudinarianism,  as  if 
some  positive  and  objective  truth  were  held  essential ;  and  to 
condemn  all  those  who  on  clear  and  intelligible  grounds  object 
equally  with  himself  to  schism  and  separation. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  gross  inconsistencies  and  absurdities 
into  which  opposite  extremes  fall,  in  their  attempt  to  clutch  at 
some  theory  which  will  in  reality  substitute  man  for  Grod — human 
authority  for  Divine — the  Pope  or  the  individual  for  the  Word 
of  God,  we  now  proceed  to  state  what  is  the  actual  position  of 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  show  the  consistency 
and  method  of  his  faith. 

The  English  Churchman — we  do  not  at  present  speak  of  any 
other  Christian,  but  will  do  so  hereafter — reasons  thus.  He  has 
in  his  hands  the  Scriptures,  and,  without  assuming  the  infallibility 
of  his  own  or  of  any  other  Church,  he  has  within  his  reach  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  those  Scriptures  are  genuine,  authentic,  and 
inspired.  He  has  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  founded  on  common 
sense  and  matter  of  fact,  as  those  which  determine  his  belief  in 
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all  other  matters.  He  therefore  acts  rationally  and  consistently 
in  believing  the  Scriptures,  as  placed  in  his  hands,  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  He  is,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  given  the 
fullest  liberty  to  compare  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  the  Word  of  Gt)d.  He  aoes  so  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  from  all  he  sees,  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  his  Church  are  in  accordance  with 
God^s  word,  and  in  no  case  opposed  to  it.  When  he  has  gained 
this  point  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  not 
merely  by  habit  or  persuasion,  but  in  principle  and  conviction. 
Besides  this,  he  is,  perhaps,  one  who  can  consult  the  records  of 
history,  and  he  is  enabled  to  gain  the  further  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  not  only  are  the  faith  and  discipUne  of  his  Church, 
in  accordance  with  what  appears  to  him  the  evident  meaning  of 
Grod^s  word,  but  that  the  same  doctrine  and  discipline  in  all 
essential  points  were  received  by  the  early  Christians — that  the 
Creeds  of  his  own  Church  are  monuments  of  the  earliest  faith — 
that  there  have  been  abundant  witnesses  to  that  faith  and  disci- 
pline in  later  ages.  Such  facts  as  these  are  certainly  calculated 
to  add  to  his  confidence  in  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Now,  we  really  put  it  to  common  sense,  whether  there  is  any 
thing  irrational,  or  inconsistent,  in  this  course  of  argument.  It 
does  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  private  judgment  of  the 
individual  who  thus  reasons :  it  assumes  his  private  judgment 
throughout.  Well,  let  us  suppose  the  Churchman  thus  pro- 
ceeding on  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  certain  doctrines  are  positively  revealed  in  God^s 
word,  and  are  obligatory  on  all  Christians;  and  that  certain 
sacraments,  and  even  a  certain  polity  or  mode  of  ordination  are 
either  absolutely  reauisite,  or  that  they  cannot  be  omitted  with- 
out serious  peril.  How,  we  ask,  can  such  a  person,  if  he  con- 
sistently acts  on  the  right  of  private  judgment^  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  one  or  the  other  is  essential,  or  may  not  be  omitted 
without  sin  ?  Nay,  even  supposing  that  the  person  in  question 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, bear  him  out  in  believing  that  there  have  been  some  judg- 
ments or  decisions  of  the  Universal  Church,  which  are  binding 
on  Christians  in  after  times,  as  resting  on  the  authority  of  God's 
word.  Is  he  inconsistent,  in  believing  that  he  himself  and  others 
are  bound  by  those  decisions  ?  He  may  be  more  or  less  mistaken 
in  those  views.  He  may  be  mistaken  on  every  point  of  his 
belief.  But  what  we  say  is,  that  there  is  no  obvious  absurdity, 
or  inconsistency,  in  his  mode  of  argument ;  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  the  Churchman,  that  any  condemnation  of  those 
who  think  differently  from  him  is  inconsistent  with  the  right  of 
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private  judgment,  when  it  is  precisely  by  acting  on  that  right 
that  he  is  obhged  to  condemn  what  he  sees  clearly  to  be  contrary 
to  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  restrict  this  to  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  We  hold  that  every  one,  who  pursues  the 
same  course  in  reference  to  the  religious  society  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  arrives  at  analogous  conclusions,  is  consistent  in  his  reasoning, 
though  he  may  be  mistaken.  The  dissenter  who,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, holds  that  Church  establishments  are  unlawful  is  in  error, 
but  there  is  no  palpable  error  in  the  form  of  his  reasoning.  The 
Romanist,  one  who  begins  by  building  Scripture  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church,  and  then  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  on 
Scripture,  is  guilty  of  a  paralogism  which  vitiates  his  whole 
system. 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Price'^s  remarks  on  the  Anglo-Catholic 
theory,  or  ^Hhat  theory  of  Ecclesiastical  polity  which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Church  principles.'^  To  this  theory 
Mr.  Price  ascribes  the  mischief  of  secessions  to  Bome.  ^'  Church 
principles,^^  he  says,  ^^  determine  the  relation  of  each  man  to 
Christ  by  his  relation  to  the  Church^  (p.  19).  This  Church  is 
supposed  to  be  universal,  apostolic,  visible ;  its  essential  charac- 
teristic is  unity.  Communion  with  it  is  essential  to  salvation. 
The  sacraments  are  possessed  exclusively  by  the  Church ;  it  has 

Eower  and  authority  from  Christ  to  declare  the  truth ;  its  priest- 
ood  is  derived  from  the  Apostles  by  succession,  and  they  alone 
are  ministers  of  Christ  (pp.  24,  25).  These  principles,  he  says, 
lead  necessarily  and  absolutely  to  Bome,  so  that  the  only  wonder 
is,  that  every  one  who  holds  them  has  not  become  a  Romanist. 
They  do  so,  he  contends,  because  the  Church  of  England  is 
wholly  excluded  from  Catholicity  by  them.  She  does  not  claim 
infallibility ;  she  is  isolated  and  cut  off  from  communion  with 
the  great  body,  of  what  is  admitted  to  be  the  Church  and  the 
Apostolical  Episcopate.  She  separated  from  this  unity;  her 
reformation  was  a  revolution ;  it  is  illegitimate  on  Church  prin- 
ciples ;  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  regular  and  deliberate  enact- 
ment by  her  spiritual  rulers ;  it  was  carried  on  by  the  temporal 
power,  and  forced  on  the  Clergy  :  the  Church  of  England  had  no 
right,  as  a  minority,  to  effect  any  reformation,  and  separate 
from  the  majority  of  the  Church ;  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  any 
General  Council ;  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  such  authority :  to 
reform  a  national  Church  independently  of  the  universal  Church, 
is  to  act  on  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  and  to  deny  Church 
principles:  national  Churches  have  no  recognized  place  in  the 
Catholic  system,  as  divinely  organized  unities ;  they  are  depen- 
dent on  mere  secular  arrangements,  and  spring  from  them. 
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Such,  in  general,  is  Mr.  Price^s  argument,  in  proof  of  the  posi- 
tion that  what  he  describes  as  '*  Church'^  or  '^  Anglo-Catholic^ 
principles,  are  the  source  of  the  secessions  which  we  witness. 

There  is,  undeniably,  much  truth  in  this  statement ;  it  is  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  that  such  views  as  Mr.  Price  refers  to, 
have,  in  many  instances,  actually  issued  in  secession  to  Rome. 
Andy  in  following  out  the  course  of  reasoning  which  he  supposes 
to  take  place,  tnere  seems  nothing  to  prevent  secession.  He 
very  justly  remarks,  that  in  most  cases  of  secession,  there  has 
been  an  absence  of  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  religious  doc- 
trine and  practice — that  the  one  question  has  been,  '^  Which  is  the 
true  Church!'^ — and  that  the  Church  is  assumed  to  be  possessed 
of  such  authority,  that,  whatever  may  be  our  private  opinions, 
we  are  bound  to  accept  religion  in  trust  from  her ;  we  have  no 
right  to  inquire:  we  may  set  aside  all  examination  into  the 
teEtching  of  God's  word,  or  the  sentiments  of  the  early  Christians. 
Now  this  is  the  simple  fact,  in  many  instances,  perhaps  in  most 
instances.  It  is  also  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Price  states,  that  views 
of  the  same  complexion  are  prevalent  to  no  inconsiderable  extent 
amongst  persons  who  have  no  notion  of  forsaking  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  such  persons  are  thereby  placed  in  a  perilous 

Eosition,  and  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  as  others  have  done 
efore  them. 

But  while  we  would  most  fully  and  unreservedly  concur  with 
Mr.  Price  in  this  statement,  we  must  add,  that  if  his  representa- 
tion of  what  he  calls  '^  Church  principles'^  is  meant  to  extend  to 
all,  or  even  the  majority  of  those  who  are  commonly  reported  to 
hold  such  principles,  it  is  exaggerated  and  incorrect.  For  in- 
stance, with  reference  to  one  of  the  principal  points  which  he 
puts  forward  as  being  held  ^'essentiar^  to  the  Church,  namely, 
its  unity,  he  will  find  that  not  only  do  all  ''  Anglo-Catholics^ 
recognize  by  the  very  fact  of  their  position,  the  existence  of  one 
Universal  Church,  which  is  divided  into  different  communions ; 
but  he  will  find  them  lamenting  this  division,  and  desirous  of 
contributing  to  its  termination.  It  is  obvious,  that  when  men  do 
this,  they  do  not  recognize  external  unity  of  communion  in  the 
Universal  Church  as  an  essential,  however  desirable  it  may  be. 
And  therefore  their  theory,  so  far,  does  not  lead  necessarily  to 
Some,  because  it  assumes  that  Catholic  unity  may  be  adhered  to 
in  different  communions.  So  far,  they  assert  nothing  more  than 
what  Mr.  Price  himself  holds,  and  what  all  Protestants  hold. 

They  hold  in  the  next  place,  according  to  Mr.  Price,  that  the 
Sacraments  are  exclusively  possessed  by  the  Church,  and  that  the 
Church  alone  has  an  Apostolic  ministry;   and  they  unchurch 
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Lutherans,  and  Dissenter8,and  Presbyterians,  as  having  no  true 
sacraments  or  ministry.  We  admit  the  truth  of  this  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  expressions  with  reference  to 
non-episcopal  societies,  which  appear  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
truth  and  charity  as  much  in  one  direction,  as  we  have  in  the 
other  to  lament  the  existence  of  a  latitudinarian  spirit.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  ordinations 
and  succession  of  the  ministry,  or  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, there  is  positively  no  reason  why  they  should  determine 
men  towards  Rome,  rather  than  to  the  Greek  Church,  or  to  the 
Church  of  England;  for  those  who  hold  these  views  consider 
these  attributes  to  be  possessed  by  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Greek  Church  as  much  as  by  any  other.  And  so,  again,  with 
regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  teaching — its  power  to 
define  the  faith  in  General  Councils — we  would  just  say  the  same. 
If  men  believe  that  the  Church  is  divided  into  several  branches, 
they  cannot  recognize  a  binding  authority  over  the  whole  in  any 
one  branch.  They  can  only  recognize  in  each  a  certain  amount 
and  kind  of  authority  extending  over  its  own  members,  and  that 
not  infallible  in  itself.  They  may  be  found  recognizing  a  binding 
authority  in  the  judgments  of  the  undivided  Church  before  Rome 
became  separated  from  Greece,  and  England  from  Rome,  which 
they  do  not  ascribe  to  the  divided  Church,  or  any  part  of  it.  And 
we  say  with  confidence,  that  while  a  man  holds  tnese  principles, 
they  do  not  by  inference  lead  him  to  Borne.  He  may  be  correct 
or  incorrect  in  his  views  in  this  or  that  point ;  but  we  maintain, 
without  fear  of  efiectual  refutation,  that  such  views  do  not,  and 
never  have  led  to  Rome,  as  long  as  they  are  held  to.  Of  course, 
if  a  man  shifts  from  this  ground,  and  takes  up  a  different  class 
of  principles,  he  may  readily  become  a  Romanist.  For  instance, 
if  any  one  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  idea  of  a  divided  Church, 
and  assumes  that  the  Universal  Church  must  necessarily  be 
strictly  one  in  communion,  subject  to  one  supreme  undivided 
government,  apostolical  in  its  antiquity,  and  in  possession  of  an 
mfallible  tribunal,  ready  at  all  times  to  pronounce  on  all  questions 
that  may  arise,  we  can  only  say,  that  he  has  adopted  all  the 
great  principles  of  the  Romish  argument,  and  is  bound,  in  con- 
sistencv,  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  where  this  view  is 
not  taken,  there  is  no  logical  inference  to  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  joining  the  Romish  communion.  The  actual  evil  however  is, 
that  at  present  there  are  persons  nominally  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  professedly  holding  *'  Anglo-Catholic'^  or 
"Church^  principles,  who  are  really  holding  Soman  GatboUc 
views,  and  who,  being  mixed  up  with  others,  are  secretly  under- 
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mioing  their  faith.  The  existence  of  a  '^  Bomanizing'*'*  party  is 
quite  evident  and  undeniable,  and  the  sooner  it  is  got  rid  of  and 
driven  out  the  better. 

Mr.  Price,  and  a  class  of  persons»who  think  with  him,  that 
Episcopacy  is  a  non-essential,  and  that  all  societies  of  professing 
Cnristians  have  the  full  and  unlimited  right  of  adopting  whatever 
doctrine  and  discipline  they  think  conformable  to  God''s  word, 
and  that  all  are  equally  pleasing  to  God,  such  persons,  we  say, 
would  fain  persuade  us,  that  the  recognition  of  any  Church 
system  as  essentially  Divine,  and  resting  on  the  basis  of  Truth 
and  Revelation,  is  dangerous  and  Popish.  If  we  hold  Episcopacy 
to  be  of  higher  than  human  institution,  we  must  go  to  Rome,  say 
these  gentlemen.  What  would  they  say  if  we  should  hold  Epis- 
copacy to  be  Divine,  and  yet  deny  that  Rome  has  a  true  Episco* 
pacy  i  Would  the  principle  lead  to  Rome  in  that  case  \  And 
yet  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  one  who  holds  the  Divine  right  of 
Episcopacy  to  ar^e  thus.  What,  if  we  should  hold  the  Sacra- 
ment to  be  admmistered  validly  only  by  an  Episcopally  ordained 
Ministry,  and  yet  deny  that  it  is  validlv  or  lawfully  administered 
in  the  Church  of  Rome!  And  yet  this  is  a  view  that  has  been 
taken  before  now.  We  ask  these  questions,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Price  and  others  argue  on  mere 
assumption,  when  they  assert  broadly  and  without  exception, 
or  distinction,  that  "  High  Church,""  or  "  Church,""  or  "Anglo- 
Catholic""  principles  of  Ecclesiastical  polity,  as  they  explain  them, 
necessarily  lead  to  Romanism. 

And  we  would  here  observe  that  Mr.  Price  has  omitted  what 
is  a  far  more  potent  inducive,  in  our  opinion,  to  secession  from 
the  Church  of  England — we  mean  the  Theological  system  of 
what,  we  must  designate  by  a  recognized  term,  as  ''  Tractarian- 
ism.""  Throughout  his  Article  Mr.  Price  refrains  from  theology 
as  being  the  cause  of  secessions.  He  says  (p.  18)  "  Church 
principles,  we  are  aware,  is  a  comprehensive  term,  including  cer- 
tain views  of  theology  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  polity :  in  the 
using  the  phrase,  we  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  latter  element 
only,  as  being  the  cause  of  the  defections  we  are  deploring."" 
Now  surely  this  is  a  great  mistake.  It  may  be  very  true  that 
persons  care  very  little  about  theological  questions,  when  they 
come  to  investigate  the  Claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but 
Mr.  Price  may  rest  assured,  that  theological  questions  have  had 
a  great  share  in  bringing  them  to  the  point  of  making  that 
investigation,  with  a  willingness  to  be  determined  in  favour  of 
Rome.  What  have  men  been  taught  I  They  have  been  taught 
that  Justification  by  Faith  is  a  Lutheran  and  heretical  doctrine. 
They  have  been  taught  the  efficacy  of  penances  and  mortifica- 
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tions  in  atoning  for  sin — the  high  and  extreme  desirableness  of 
auricular  confession  to  a  priest — the  duty  of  adoring  Christ  in  the 
Sacred  Elements— the  lawfulness  of  invoking  the  Saints — the 
probability  of  a  Purgatory  in  some  sense — the  existence  of  coun- 
sels of  perfection,  and  the  high  merit  of  virginity,  and  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  the  monastic  state.  They  have  been  led  to  look 
on  austerities  as  signs  of  saintHness — to  dwell  on  external  observ- 
ances, on  forms,  on  spiritual  exercises  of  devotion,  more  than  on 
the  renewing  and  sanctifying  influences  of  God'^s  Spirit,  as  the 
means  of  holiness.  They  have  been  taught  to  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  Romish  devotions,  and  to  model  their  practice  as  far  as  pos-> 
sible  on  the  forms  of  Bomish  ceremonial  and  worship.  They 
have  been  accustomed  habitually  to  look  up  to  Rome  as  the  model 
of  all  that  is  elevated.  Catholic,  and  saintly.  They  have  been 
told  that  high  and  saintly  virtues,  angelic  devotion,  and  all  the 
grander  virtues  of  Christian  faith,  are  unsuited  to  the  sphere  of 
Anglicanism — that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  They 
have  been  taught  that  the  Articles  are  the  fruit  of  an  uncatholic 
age — that  they  are  uncatholic  in  their  tone,  if  not  in  their  senti- 
ments— that  the  Reformation  from  which  they  emanated  was 
conducted  by  heretics,  and  that  the  Rituals  and  offices  of  the 
Church,  her  discipline  and  polity,  and  all  her  system,  were 
tainted,  polluted,  mutilated,  deformed  by  the  influence  of  heresy 
— that  she  gradually  recovered  from  that  influence,  and  may  be 
considered  to  have  preserved  the  bare  essentials  of  spiritual  life. 
They  have  been  taught  that  our  duty  is  not  to  find  or  point  out 
defects  or  errors  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  nay,  to  abstain  from 
entering  on  any  such  course,  but  to  learn  and  mourn  over  the  short- 
comings and  corruptions  of  our  own  communion.  They  have 
learnt  to  gloss  over  every  Romish  error — ^to  look  on  all  who 
speak  boldly  against  Rome,  as  uncatholic  in  doctrine,  or  un- 
christian in  spirit,  or  otherwise  undeserving  of  trust. 

And  what  have  they  seen  next !  They  have  seen  that  such 
views  are  strongly  condemned  by  the  great  body  of  the  Church  of 
England — by  its  Bishops,  and  by  its  members  generally.  Thev 
have  also  seen  all  who  held  such  views  virtually  cut  off  from  all 
prospect  of  being  given  the  power  of  carrying  them  out  in  the 
government  of  the  Church.  They  have  felt  a  ban  upon  them. 
They  have  been  censured  and  condemned.  They  have  seen  their 
chief  teachers  secede  in  despair.  If  Mr.  Price  imagines  that  such 
circumstances  as  these  have  had  no  effect  in  leading  men  to  Rome, 
we  think  that  few  would  be  disposed  to  concur  in  that  opinion. 
In  omitting  the  theological  part  of  the  question,  and  sending  us 
to  views  of  "  Church  polity''  as  the  source— >the  only  source  of 
perversions  to  Rome,  he  may  act  with  some  temporary  advantage 
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to  the  object  he  is  desirous  of  effecting;  but  be  is  assuredly 
taking  a  very  unjust,  and  a  very  limited,  as  well  as  an  unsouna 
and  dangerous  view  of  the  whole  question. 

We  would  offer  here  some  few  additional  observations  on  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  of  '*  High-Churchman^  or  "  Anglo-Catho- 
lics," to  which  we  have  adverted  above.  We  have  shown  that 
this  theory  does  not  necessarily,  as  usually  held,  lead  to  secession 
to  Borne.  But  we  must  add,  that  it  does  not^  in  itself,  hold  out 
any  safeguard  against  Rome.  A  man  is  not,  perhaps,  rendered 
safer  against  Romish  delusions,  by  adopting  the  ^^  High  Church^ 
view ;  but  we  do  say,  that  he  need  not  be  less  safe.  The  true 
security  against  Rome  lies  in  the  conviction  founded  on  the  Word 
of  Grod,  that  her  pretensions  are  unfounded,  her  doctrines  errone- 
ous, and  her  practice  idolatrous.  If  this  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  great  real  grounds  of  difference  be  not  presupposed,  the 
Low  Churchman  will  be  just  as  liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  claims 
of  Rome  as  the  High  Churchman ;  and  we  should  say,  that  in  all 
cases,  this  intelligent  conviction  is  demanded  as  the  foundation  on 
which  all  our  views  of  Church  polity  may  afterwards  be  safely 
formed. 

We  see  by  lamentable  experience,  that  notwithstanding  the 
signature  of  the  Articles,  men  too  often  come  to  the  consideration 
of  Church  principles  without  any  intelligent  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Articles ;  and  we  therefore  cannot  wonder  that  they 
go  astray.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  or  to  act  on 
the  persuasion,  that  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity  alone  will  pro- 
tect men  against  Romanism.  We  undoubtedly  see  instances, 
occasionally,  in  which  this  is  forgotten.  Young  persons  are 
sometimes  set  down  to  the  study  of  works  on  the  Church,  or  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  when  no  care  has  been  taken  to  instruct 
them  in  the  grounds  of  objection  to  Romish  assumptions  or  tenets 
—when,  in  fact,  they  have  not  yet  learnt  the  doctrines  of  their 
own  Church.  Now  this  cannot  fail  to  have  injurious  effects,  in 
leading  minds  without  sufficient  ballast  to  investigations  which 
are  abstruse  and  difficult.  It  leads  to  speculation  without  afford- 
ing the  necessary  materials  and  grounds  for  guiding  the  mind ; 
and  we  conceive  that  to  this  reversal  of  the  right  course  of 
-instruction,  or  rather  to  the  omission  of  all  training  and  instruction 
on  the  points  of  difference  between  ourselves  and  Romanists,  is 
to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  unsettledness  which  all  sincere  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  liave  to  lament. 

We  would  say  to  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  and  teachers.  Do 
not  hastily  introduce  the  young  to  the  study  of  abstract  questions 
of  Church  polity,  until  you  have  first  instructed  them  thoroughly 
in  the  evidences  of  religion — in  its  great  verities — and  in  the 
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leading  doctrines  of  their  own  Church.  Let  them  feel  convinced 
intellectually  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  Articles  in 
opposition  to  Borne,  and  then  you  may  safely  introduce  them  to 
the  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Let  their  principles  be  well 
assured,  before  you  launch  them  on  theories,  however  important. 

We  would  say  to  the  public  generally,  Do  not  too  hastily  con- 
demn every  one  who  holds  Episcopacy  a  sacred  and  divine  thing, 
and  who  regards  the  Church  of  England  as  an  Apostolical  Church 
— Apostolical  in  its  ministry  and  in  its  sacraments.  These  prin- 
ciples have  been  held  in  former  ages  by  many  of  the  firmest 
opponents  of  Romanism :  they  are  still  held  by  many  who  are 
thankful  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  who  are,  on 
principle,  opposed  as  strongly  as  men  can  be  to  Bomanism.  Do 
not  suppose  that  every  one  who  objects  on  principle  to  dissent 
from  the  English  Church,  or  who  doubts  of  the  validity  or  lawful- 
ness of  dissenting  ministrations,  is  a  Romanist  in  heart.  And  do 
not  let  yourselves  be  persuaded,  from  a  mere  fear  of  Romanism, 
to  adopt  any  latitudinarian  view,  to  deny  or  overlook  the  fact 
that  Qod  has  made  a  Revelation,  and  thtLt  this  Bevelation,. and 
not  merely  each  individual'^s  view  of  it,  is  binding  on  us  all. 
Remember  that  there  is  an  unchangeable  truth,  and  that  all 
doctrines  and  Churches  are  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level. 

To  the  "  Anglo-Catholic,**^  in  Mr.  Price'^s  sense  of  the  term,  we 
would  say :  Experience  has  shown  that  persons  to  whom  you  looked 
up  with  confidence  as  your  teachers,  have  experienced  changes  of 
view  on  the  most  important  doctrinal  subjects.  Ought  not  this 
fact  to  point  out  the  evil  of  depending  on  the  judgment  of  indivi- 
duals, with  the  implicit  trust  which  you  have  had,  and  perhaps 
still  have!  Can  you  continue  to  be  guided  so  absolutely  by 
party  connexions  after  all  that  has  occurred !  Are  you  not  aware 
that  there  are  individuals  now  associated  with  your  friends,  who 
are  known  to  be  Romanizing !  Have  you  not  seen  one  man  after 
another  adopt  extreme  views  and  practices,  and  secede  ?  What  se- 
curity is  there  in  the  connexion  in  which  vou  now  are  I  Can  you  feel 
any  well-grounded  certainty  that  your  fnends  may  not  be  Romanists 
sooner  or  later!  We  put  these  questions,  not  in  any  hostile 
spirit,  but  simply  as  suggesting  most  serious  inquiries  on  matters 
affecting  your  highest  interests.  Have  you,  we  would  inquire, 
looked  in  the  first  place  to  the  will  of  God  in  His  revealed  Word  ? 
Have  you  been  guided  by  that  Word  or  by  the  works  of  this  or 
that  individual  man  ?  Have  you  examined  the  doctrines  of  your 
own  Church,  and  satisfied  yourself  by  careful  coniparison  with  the 
Word  of  God,  that  they  are  true  and  sound !  If  you  are  now  in 
doubt  and  perplexity,  may  it  not  have  arisen  from  your  own  defi- 
ciency in  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  religion  which  you 
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ought  to  have  settled  in  the  first  instance !  And  are  you,  with 
all  these  facts  before  you,  entitled  to  claim  the  possession  of 
exclusive  orthodoxy !  Are  you,  who  as  a  party,  are  unsettled  on 
so  many  points,  fitted  to  undertake  the  office  of  ruling  or  reform- 
ing the  Church,  or  of  repressing  error  !  Uncertain  on  so  many 
points  as  you  are,  and  inconsistent  in  various  respects — ^is  it  for 
you  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against  every  one 
who  may  differ  from  you  I  Is  it  not  rather  your  duty  to  wait  in 
modesty  and  self-distrust  until  your  own  position  is  ascertained, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  refrain  firom  denouncing  as  a  heretic,  or 
an  unfaithful  and  inconsistent  Churchman,  every  one  who  does 
not  belong  to  your  party,  or  adopt  your  formula,  or  express  his 
belief  in  the  terms  you  prefer  ? 

And  now  to  pass  on  to  other  subjects.  We  would  in  the  first 
place  express  our  concurrence  with  those,  who  believe  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  be  the  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  in  this  kingdom.  We  believe  it  to  be  doctrinally  in 
accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  regard  its  polity  as 
Scriptural  and  Apostolic.  We  hold  it  to  be  so,  because,  having 
examined  the  Word  of  God,  and  compared  it  with  the  tenets  of 
the  national  Church,  we  have  observed  in  all  instances  a  full  con- 
currence. As  for  the  form  of  Church  polity  in  particular,  it  is  a 
system  which  has  undeniably  existed,  and  been  universal  in  all 
ages  from  the  beginning.  It  existed  before  the  Papacy  arose,  as 
the  more  enlightened  Komanists,  such  as  Moehler,  De  Maistre, 
and  Newman  adroit.  We  see  no  where,  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  any  power  given  to  communities  of  professing 
Christians  to  form  their  own  ecclesiastical  polity,  nor  any  in- 
stances in  which  their  call  alone  was  sufficient  to  qualify  persons 
for  the  office  of  the  Ministry.  We  even  find  their  right  expressly 
denied'.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Episcopacy  umvcrsal, 
apostolical,  and  Scriptural,  though  there  is  no  direct  injunction 
on  the  subject  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and  we  therefore  deem  it  a 
duty  to  maintain  that  discipline  ourselves,  and  to  recommend  it 
to  others,  while  we  see  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  pronouncing 
that  all  other  ministrations  must  necessarily  be  invalid,  and  that 
the  Church  cannot  exist  in  any  way,  where  this  apostolical 
discipline  does  not  exist. 

The  continuity  of  this  polity,  of  the  sacraments,  of  the  chief 
rites  of  the  Church,  of  the  reception  of  the  same  Scriptures,  the 
profession  of  the  same  Creeds,  and  of  the  same  leading  positive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  establishes  the  essential  identity  and 
continuance  of  this  Church  in  all  ages.     The  Reformation  of  the 
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Church  of  England  was  a  great  and  most  salutary  change,  re- 
moving a  mass  of  errors  and  corruptions  which  for  a  series  of 
ages  had  been  gathering  around  Christianity,  and  in  some  respects 
obscuring  or  subverting  its  doctrines.  The  remainder  of  the 
universal  Church,  being  either  separated  from  our  communion,  as 
in  the  East,  or  under  tne  sway  of  the  Papacy,  as  in  the  West,  it 
was  evidently  a  matter  of  necessity  for  us  to  proceed  in  the  work 
of  reform,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  Greneral  Council,  or  of 
the  See  of  Rome.  The  general  duty  of  all  ministers  and  pastors 
to  teach  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  expel  false  doctrines, 
and  the  analogous  duties  of  all  Christians  m  their  respective 
stations,  were  the  warrant  for  the  reform  which  was  carried  on 
by  the  State,  by  many  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  by 
the  people.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Price  objects,  that  every  act  of 
the  Keformation  did  not  take  place  in  Synod — that  sometimes 
the  Bishops  were  opposed  to  it — that  there  was  sometimes  force 
— that  there  were  some  irregularities..  This  objection  does  not 
invalidate  what  then  occurred ;  it  took  place,  sooner  or  later, 
with  the  consent,  if  not  with  the  active  concurrence  of  the  whole 
community.  State  and  Church ;  it  was  right  and  necessary  in 
itself;  it  was  carried,  on  the  whole,  by  common  authority ;  and 
being  in  accordance  with  clear  Christian  duty,  it  was  the  work 
of  God,  and  is  to  be  held  as  His  work. 

We  are  met  by  the  objection  that  all  this  issued  in  a  division 
— that  the  Church  of  England  is  isolated,  and  separated  from 
communion  with  other  Churches — and  yet  that  the  true  universal 
Church  is  only  one  in  her  communion  and  government.  We 
answer,  by  calling  on  the  objectors  to  produce  a  single  passage 
from  Scripture,  in  which  unity  of  outwanl  communion  is  declared 
to  be  an  essential  and  invariable  attribute  of  the  Church.  Nay, 
further,  we  call  on  them  to  produce  any  definition  of  that  kind 
from  any  of  the  oecumenical  Synods.  Let  them  even  produce, 
if  they  can,  any  definition  of  their  own  Council  of  Trent  to  that 
effect.  They  cannot  do  so,  and  therefore  their  objection  is  merely 
the  result  of  their  private  judgment,  and  we  are  prepared  to  show 
that  their  private  judgment  is  wrong. 

Here,  perhaps,  Mr.  Price  may  object  to  us  that  we  are  basing 
the  Church  altogether  on  private  judgment ;  that  we  recognize  the 
Protestant  principle,  and  if  so,  we  must  allow  that  every  one  has 
a  perfect  right  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  we  found  faith  in 
the  Church  on  private  judgment.  The  Romanist  does  so  like- 
wise ;  and  the  question  of  the  influence  of  private  judgment  in 
either  case  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  But  we  are  certainly 
not  bound  to  admit  the  right  of  every  one  to  oppose  and  reject 
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what  our  own  private  judgment  tells  us  to  be  revealed  by  God. 
Others  may  thmk  differently  from  us,  and  we  cannot  help  their 
doing  so  ;  but  if  we  think  they  reject  what  is  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  we  are  obliged  by  the  very  principle  of  private  judgment,  to 
hold  that  they  do  wrong.  We  recognize  a  considerable  authority 
in  the  Church  of  England  also ;  and  although  that  authority  is 
not  infallible,  it  is  not  to  be  despised  or  lightly  rejected.  Youth 
admits  authority  in  age ;  tried  integrity  and  wisdom  have  an  au- 
thority of  their  own ;  a  minister  of  God  has  authority ;  a  bishop 
has  official  authority ;  the  collective  judgment  of  many  clergy 
and  bishops  has  authority ;  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  a  Ghurdi, 
with  all  its  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  for  ages,  have  authority. 
They  are  deserving  of  respect  from  individuals ;  they  ought  to 
have  weight.  They  should  aetermine  the  judgment  in  tne  absence 
of  any  clear  and  evident  ground  of  objection  from  God'^s  word. 
And  besides  this,  the  Church  has  inherent  authority  to  carry  out 
her  belief  by  removing  from  her  communion  those  who  deny  it. 
Here,  then,  is  an  authoritv  which  comes  from  the  Divine  Founder 
of  the  Church — but  which  is  not  infallible,  and  which  is  only 
known  by  private  judgment. 

And  this  intermediate  authority  we  see  in  the  Word  of  God  as 
existing  amongst  the  chosen  people.  With  them  priests  and 
judges  decided  all  causes,  and  yet  were  not  infallible.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  believers  are  directed  to  follow  the  faith  of 
their  teachers — to  obey  them.  Ministers  of  Christ  are  set  over 
his  Church  to  feed  them,  to  teach  them,  to  admonish  them.  And 
yet  here  was  certainly  no  infallible  authority  necessary.  We  are 
directed  to  hear  the  Church,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth ;  and  yet  infallibility  is  not  ascribed  to  it.  Some 
Churches  did  go  astray,  even  in  the  Apostolic  times.  The  au- 
thority of  the  English  Church  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than 
that  which  we  see  particular  Churches  to  have  possessed  in  the 
Apostolic  times.  It  is  not  infallible,  and  yet  it  is  deserving  of 
obedience  and  reverence.  It  exercises  no  dominion  over  faith, 
but  it  has  the  right  to  teach  and  to  keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  it.  To  deny  the  existence  and  the  usefulness  of  all  authority 
unless  it  be  infallible,  would  be  to  subvert  all  existing  authorities, 
and  would  amount  to  the  same  absurdity  in  religious  matters  as 
it  would  be  in  civil  matters  to  refuse  all  obedience  except  to 
the  supreme  legislative  power — to  deny  the  authority  of  judges^ 
magistrates,  and  civil  authorities  generally,  because  their  actions 
might  be  mistaken,  or  their  proceedings  inconsistent  with  the 
intention  of  the  Legislator. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.     London:  Bentley. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers.     Bentley. 

3.  Reginald  Hastings.     Colbum.     Darien.     Oolburn, 

Assuredly  our  loss — yes,  we  may  say  without  exaggeration,  our 
country **&  loss — is  great,  in  him  who  has  so  recently  departed 
from  among  us,  summoned  so  hastily  and  so  awfully  away.  Nor  is 
it  mainly  as  lovers  of  literature  that  we  deplore  that  loss,  though 
we  acknowledge  the  delightful  talents  of  the  author ;  rather  as 
the  man — the  gentleman,  the  English  gentleman — has  England 
occasion,  in  our  judgment,  to  mourn  for  the  premature  departure 
of  one,  of  whom  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  the  spirit  of  ancient 
chivalry  seemed  to  have  revived  in  his  person.  We,  who  trace 
these  lines,  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  Eliot  Warburton, 
but  we  know  several  of  those  who  were ;  and  their  testimony  seems 
unanimous  upon  this  point,  as  to  the  perfect  amiability  and  honour- 
able manliness  of  the  character  of  the  departed ;  and,  indeed,  the 
perusal  of  his  works  must  force  a  conviction  of  their  author^s 
moral  worth,  upon  any  reader  endued  with  powers  of  observation. 
Free  from  those  excesses  and  exaggerations  which  have  some- 
times been  found  to  characterize  "  Young  England''  (so-called), 
Mr.  Warburton  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  a  most  favour- 
able specimen — or  shall  we  say,  a  representative? — of  the  modern 
English  gentleman ;  not  altogether  free,  indeed,  from  those  defi- 
ciencies to  which  that  phase  of  character  is  apt  to  be  liable ;  for 
what  man  is  quite  perfect  ? — but  still,  on  the  whole,  an  honour 
to  his  nation,  and  to  his  nation's  literature.  Mr.  Warburton's 
would  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  that  peculiar  order  of  cha- 
racter and  of  talent,  which  could  scarcely  npen  save  under  the  in- 
fluence of  English  institutions,  of  our  admirable  social  polity,  our 
unrivalled  constitution,  and,  last  not  least,  our  pure  and  truthful 
Church ;  for  Eliot  Warburton  was  a  consistent,  though  not  an 
extreme  Churchman.  In  him  (and  this  is  a  pecuUarly  Eng- 
lish characteristic)  the  love  of  truth  and  justice  was  carried 
almost  to  an  excess,  even  as  in  Falkland  of  old  time ;  the  same 
earnest  desire  for  peace,  and  for  enjoying  the  sympathies  of  his 
fellow-men,  seems  to  have  distinguished  our  modem  cavalier,  as  we 
may  not  unaptly  term  him,  which  marked  the  famous  peer  of  old. 

If  the  shadow  of  blame  ma^  be  allowed  to  interpose  its  pre- 
sence in  the  midst  of  the  sunshme  of  such  honourable  eulogy,  we 
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would  observe,  by  way  of  warning  for  the  future  rather  than  of 
censure  on  the  past,  that  the  battle  of  this  age  against  the  spirit 
of  insubordination  and  lawlessness,  at  least  in  our  own  country, 
must  be  fought, — not,  indeed,  with  less  love,  with  less  conciliatonr 
gentleness,  but  with  rather  more  of  fixed  determination.  We 
can,  indeed,  scarcely  go  too  far  in  acknowledging  whatsoever 
of  good  may  abide  in  an  opponent,  for  that  is  by  far  the  likeliest 
method  of  winning  that  opponent  to  our  side ;  yet  must  we  be 
very  decided  in  the  enunciation  of  our  own  principles,  and  stem 
in  the  upholding  of  them.  In  fine,  a  spirit  of  deep  and  solemn 
earnestness  becomes  more  needful  every  hour,  to  counteract 
that  easy  indifferentism,  which  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
is  especially  apt  to  engender,  and  to  repress  those  tendencies 
to  democratic  disorder  and  mob-sway,  which  must  always  find 
their  place  in  a  free  country,  and  which  are  especially  pressing 
and  dangerous  at  the  present  season.  Though  assuredly  they 
oughi  to  have  few  charms  for  us  Britons,  when  we  have  just 
witnessed  their  legitimate  working-out  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
where  the  most  absolute  despotism,  probably,  in  Europe,  has  just 
been  established  by  means  of  universal  sufiErage,  by  favour  of  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  many-headed  monster.  Mr.  Eliot  Warbur- 
ton  was  manifestly  (judging  from  his  works)  a  Conservative  and  a 
Churchman,  and  one  of  no  mean  stamp ;  characterized  mainly  by 
gentleness  of  spirit,  and  highly  honourable  and  truthful  feelings ; 
emphaticaUy  an  English  gentleman ;  and  that  word  conveys  much 
to  those  who  are  able  to  apprehend  its  bearings.  We  believe 
that  that  may  well  be  said  of  Eliot  Warburton,  which  was  first 
spoken  by  Tennyson  concerning  the  lamented  Arthur  Hallam, 
tnat  he,  namely, 

"  So  wore  his  outward  best,  and  join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  boar 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind, — 

"  Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 
Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye 
Where  God  and  nature  met  in  light ; 

"  And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman, 
Defiled  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use." 

— In  Memoriamt  pp.  171-2. 

And  to  Eliot  Warburton  also,  we  apprehend,  might  the  two 
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following  noble  verses,  from  the  same  grand  elegy,  be  applied 
with  equal  aptness : — 

**  High  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 
But  touch'd  with  no  ascetic  gloom ; 
And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 
Thro*  all -the  years  of  April  blood. 

"  A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England,  not  the  schoolboy  heat. 
The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt." 

Such  was  Eliot  Warburton:  but  on  the  man  we  will  now 
gaze  no  longer ;  let  us  rather  seek  the  reflection  of  those  quali- 
ties in  the  author's  works.  They  may  all  be  found,  and  they 
have  all  been  recognized  in  his  valuable  '^  Crescent  and  the 
Cross ;"  valuable,  because  reflecting  so  perfectly  the  better 
half  of  the  tendencies  and  aspirations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  for  future  generations,  when 
the  more  immediate  interest  of  this  picturesque  and  delightful 
narrative  shall  have  passed  away,  it  will  possess  a  sterling  interest 
and  value,  as  a  faithful  record  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
the  very  image  of  the  inner  man,  of  an  English  gentleman  in 
the  age  that  has  just  glided  past  us.  Perhaps  the  thoroughly 
English  tone  of  the  book  is  its  most  marked  peculiarity ;  its 
freedom  from  afiectation,  or  excess  of  any  kind ;  its  moderation 
of  judgment,  its  charity  of  temper,  its  truthfulness  and  honesty 
of  purpose.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  that  tone  of  playful, 
yet  ofttimcs  bitter  satire,  which  distinguished  Byron's  letters, 
and  "  Eothen,''  and  may,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear  more 
common-place;  yet  it  is  not  really  so:  there  is  no  straining 
after  eflect,  no  effort  of  any  kind  ;  all  is  simply  felt,  and  truth- 
fully, yet  powerfully,  narrated.  Mr.  Warburton's  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  was  very  deep  and  true ;  and  many 
of  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenes,  both  in  this  work  and 
his  novels,  cannot  be  easily  surpassed  in  picturesqueness  or  in 
beauty. 

The  only  other  production  of  this  author's  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  besides  "  Reginald  Hastings  "  and  "  Darien,"  is  his  "  Me- 
moirs of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,"  a  very  interesting 
historical,  or  rather  biographical,  work,  on  which  we  bestowed  an 
article  upon  its  first  appearance.  It  is  marked  by  the  same 
qualities  of  fairness  and  candour  which  usually  distinguish 
Eliot  Warburton's  writings ;  only  suffering,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
from  an  excess  of  liberaKty  towards  opponents.     The  battle- 
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scenes  in  this  work  are  very  vigorously  pourtrayed  ;  and  a  most 
interesting  and  complete  portraiture  is  presented  to  us  of  the 
hot  Prince  Rupert,  the  most  daring,  and  sometimes  reckless,  of 
Cavaliers,  who,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  one  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects  of  his  day. 

But  though  we  esteem  both  '^  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  ^^ 
and  "  the  Memoirs  of  Prince  Bupert  ^  very  highly,  yet  we  think 
'^  Reginald  Hastings  ^^  likely  to  survive  them  both  in  the  thoughts 
and  memories  of  men.  Of  "Darien"*'  we  will  not  speak  at 
length :  its  theme  is  a  more  painful  one ;  and  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  |>ainfully,  though  powerfully,  treated.  The  descriptions  of 
tropical  scenery,  however,  which  are  introduced  in  this  work, 
are  exquisite,  and  there  is  much  of  excitement  and  power 
in  the  whole  narrative.  But,  to  our  mind,  a  shadow  of  gloom 
hangs  over  this  last  production  of  its  ill-fated  author ;  a  kind  of 
lurid  air  of  mystery  envelopes  the  whole  creation.  This  may  be 
fancy,  on  our  part ;  but  it  makes  us  shrink  from  entering  upon 
a  detailed  examination  of  this  doubtless  remarkable  romance. 
Criticism,  indeed,  is  scarcely  in  place  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present ;  and,  besides,  we  repeat,  that  this  romance  has  great 
merits ;  only,  more,  perhaps,  in  its  isolated  scenes,  than  as  a 
whole ;  more,  again,  as  a  powerful  narrative  of  actual,  but 
painful  occurrences,  than  on  the  score  of  any  fictitious  .interest 
which  the  narrative  may  possess. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Warburton''s 
great  powers  have  been  more  happily  displayed,  in  that  so-called 
"  Autobiography  of  Reginald  Hastings,  which  we  purpose  .to 
make  the  especial  subject-matter  of  this  brief  article. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  record  of  the  natural  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  also  of  the  higlily-wrought  adventures,  of  an  English 
gentleman  or  nobleman  in  the  days  of  the  Martyr-king.  The 
work  is  imbued  from  first  to  last  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  of 
sober,  yet  cheerful,  piety,  while  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  with 
its  many  hair-breadth  escapes  and  chances,  has  rarely  been  siu*- 
passed.  It  is  far  more  tnan  a  clever  novel,  because  it  is  an 
accurate  and  graphic  delineation  of  the  manners  and  chief  events 
of  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  English  history.  Its 
tone  is  throughout  so  pure,  that  it  might  be  read  by  a  father  to 
his  children,  and  yet  so  natural  and  so  manly,  that  it  cannot  be 
said  to  omit  any  of  the  chief  elements  which  went  to  make  up 
the  spirit  of  that  age,  though  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  they  may 
be  tempered  or  softened  down  to  beauty.  There  is  enough  to 
indicate  without  offence  the  cant  of  the  Puritan,  or  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  Cavalier ;  the  portrait  is  truthful,  and  ^et  we  have 
rather  the  ideal  of  the  original,  than  its  exact  fac-simile. 
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Let  us  now  proceed,  without  attempting  to  accompany  the 
hero  through  all  his  manifold  adventures,  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  chief  features  of  this  very  delightful  book.  Nothing 
can  well  exceed  the  easy  grace  of  the  opening  chapters.  With- 
out entering  into  any  unnecessary  details,  Mr.  Warburton  has 
therein  most  graphically  brought  before  us  the  interior  of  an 
English  nobleman^s  household,  m  the  age  of  Charles  I. ;  and  his 
delineation  has  every  characteristic  of  truth.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  way  in  which  the  supposed  autobiographist 
enters  on  his  self-set  task,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  captivity ; 
and  an  air  of  reality  is  imparted  to  the  whole  narrative  by  this 
.masterly  introduction  which  we  rarely  find  in  works  of  fiction 
of  this  class;  an  effect  which  may  almost  be  paralleled  with 
the  verisimilitude  of  De  Foe,  in  his  ^^  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier."" 
The  portraitures  of  the  noble  Lord  Hastings,  so  grave,  so  melan- 
choly, so  truthful,  and  so  loyal,  of  Hugo,  the  gallant  and  in- 
teresting brother  of  the  hero,  of  his  gentle  and  early  sainted 
mother,  and  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  Zillah,  and  her  fair  sister 
Phoebe,  are  all  highly  successful  in  their  respective  orders  of 
delineation. 

We  shall  not  attempt,  as  we  have  said,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  narrative ;  but  cannot  forbear  csJling  attention  to  the 
highly-wrought  adventure  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  again  to  the 
most  masterly  delineation  of  Lord  Digby  in  the  sixth,  a  character 
which  is  admirably  preserved  throughout  the  work,  and  may  be 
considered  a  model  of  portrait  painting.  We  pass  on  to  the 
first  battle,  narrated  at  length  in  the  work  before  us ;  and  that 
is  told  with  so  much  characteristic  sympathy — sympathy  both  of 
the  gentler  and  the  more  warlike  order — that  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  long,  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, a  most  admirable  extract,  the  twelfth  chapter,  p.  81 — 
86,  which  will  enable  them  to  form  a  distincter  notion  of  Mr. 
Warburton"s  powers  than  any  eulogy  on  our  part,  or  any  number 
of  detached  and  shorter  extracts,  could  have  done.  The  reader 
will  remember,  that  Reginald  Hastings,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Hastings,  and  a  Cavalier  m  the  king"s  army,  is  himself  the  narrator 
of  these  stirring  incidents : — 

"  I  pass  over  the  raising  of  the  standard,  and  the  consequent  events, 
that  are  fresh  in  every  recollection,  and  not  easy  to  be  obliterated. 
Never  seemed  a  nation  more  reluctant  than  was  England  to  go  to  war ; 
but  when  once  thoroughly  uproused  her  efforts  were  prodigious.  An 
army  gathered  round  the  King,  as  if  by  magic ;  and  when  we  marched 
away  from  Shrewsbury  upon  London  (as  we  fondly  hoped),  we  mus- 
tered upwards  of  ten  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  a  crowd  of  mere 
idlers,  courtiers,  and  officials.     I  aJso  past  over  the  various  incidents  of 
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our  march,  and  arrive  at  once  at  my  first  battle-field.  On  the  morning 
of  the  23rd  of  October,  we  found  ourselves  descending  the  steep  side  of 
Edgehill,  to  form  in  the  plain  below,  where  the  enemy  stood  ready  to 
receive  us.  Hugo  rode  that  day  in  Lord  Bernard  Stuart's  Life  Guards, 
which  I  had  hoped  would  have  remained  in  attendance  on  the  king : 
but  when  our  battle-line  was  forming,  the  life  guards  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  charge  with  Rupert's  corps  of  cavalry,  to  which 
my  troop  also  was  attached.  I  was  not,  however,  destined  to  com- 
mand it  on  that  fatal  day. — It  was  a  soft  beautiful  Sabbath  morning 
that  rose  over  the  hills  and  meadows  of  the  peaceful-looking  vale  of 
Redhorse.  The  church-bells  were  pealing  from  the  belfry  of  Keinton, 
and  the  sound  passed  solemnly  over  our  wide-spread  hosts,  as  they 
mustered  for  the  work  of  slaughter.  I  then  experienced  no  elation  at 
the  prospect  of  the  approaching  battle ;  all  the  high  hopes  and  enthu- 
siasm I  had  felt  and  cherished  concerning  my  first  fight,  suddenly  gave 
way  before  the  solemn  and  saddening  realities  of  that  hour.  There  is 
something  in  the  sight  of  a  real  enemy,  almost  unintelligible  to  a  young 
and  innocent  and  inexperienced  mind.  Men,  by  thousands,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and,  in  many  instances,  thinking  the  same  thoughts, 
were  there,  some  half-mile  away,  calculating  how  they  could  best 
destroy  and  crush  us.  Yet  these  men  might  have  been  good  and 
kindly  neighbours  to  us,  as  to  each  other,  but  for  the  one  great  cause ; 
the  hand  and  voice  that  was  soon  to  deal  death  against  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  would  have  offered  to  him  kindly  greetings  a  few  months 
before.  If  such  thoughts  would  force  their  way  even  into  my  boyish 
mind,  how  heavily  they  must  have  weighed  on  the  soul  of  our  King ! 
And,  truly,  as  we  defiled  before  him  to  the  fatal  plain  below,  never  did 
I  see  an  expression  of  such  deep  and  settled  sorrow  on  the  counte- 
nance of  any  man :  a  heavy  gloom  had  fallen  on  it,  which  nothing  but 
the  brightness  of  his  eyes  relieved.  There  was  ample  time  to  observe 
him,  for  our  whole  force  had  but  two  paths  to  descend  by  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  these  two  met  in  one  near  where  his  Majesty  was 
standing.  Our  column  was  obliged  to  halt  just  there,  in  order  to  allow 
the  artillery  to  pass  by ;  and  I  observed  all  that  related  to  the  King 
with  the  deepest  interest.  His  thoughtful  but  penetrating  glance 
seemed  to  scan  every  spot  of  ground,  and  him  who  occupied  it,  whether 
friend  or  foe  :  and  sometimes  that  glance  would  wander  for  a  moment 
to  the  far  hill  side,  where  the  two  young  princes  stood  gazing  on  the 
scene  full  of  such  moment  to  their  future.  He  scarcely  looked  at  the 
different  officers  who  came  to  announce  information,  or  to  require  it, 
but  he  started  at  the  sound  of  a  deep  and  somewhat  agitated  voice,  that 
uttered,  '  God  save  your  Majesty !'  The  speaker's  countenance  was 
concealed  by  a  helmet,  of  which  the  visor  was  only  raised  as  he  turned 
to  the  King.  I  listened,  however,  with  emotion  to  the  voice,  and  felt 
my  heart  stir  within  me,  as  the  King  extended  his  hand  frankly  and 
cordially,  and  exclaimed,  '  Lord  Hastings,  I  hail  it  as  a  good  omen  for 
this  day,  that  you  return  to  my  side.  Nay,  man,  speak  not  of  the 
cause  that  made  you  absent :  I  remember  it  at  this  hour,  perhaps  too 
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well,  especially  when  I  see  yonder  traitor,  Holland,  in  the  ranks  of  my 
enemies.  Enough  for  the  present,  my  true-hearted  and  gallant  Has- 
tings !  if  it  shall  please  Heaven  that  we  hoth  survive  this  day,  hasten 
to  me  when  it  is  over.  Now  tell  those  troopers  to  move  on,  or  the 
rebels  will  have  the  triumph  of  the  first  move ;  and  there  is  my  nephew 
Rupert,  impatiently  waving  his  sword  below  for  the  troops  to  advance.' 
As  the  King  spoke  the  pathway  had  become  clear.  My  father  was  in- 
stantly at  my  side,  and  an  unsuppressed  shout  of  welcome  and  triumph 
burst  from  his  faithful  followers.  As  we  passed  on  to  our  position  on 
the  right,  I  had  time  for  very  few  words  of  greeting ;  but  my  father 
informed  me  that  he  had  travelled  all  night  to  overtake  the  army.  He 
had  suffered  so  from  anxiety  at  home  that  he  determined  to  follow  us. 
Though  still  not  strong,  he  hoped  to  see  that  one  brave  battle  which 
must  decide  the  fate  of  England,  as  he  then  vainly  thought.  Such  was  not 
the  will  of  Providence. — But  the  hour  of  the  fight  was  come ;  and  so 
busily  had  I  been  occupied  with  our  men,  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
glance  along  our  line  before  the  battle-smoke  concealed  it  from  my  eyes. 
I  could  only  observe  that  our  force  was  ordered  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  our  enemies  ;  the  cavalry  on  either  wing,  flanked  by 
Aston  and  Heyden's  artillery,  ahd  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  where  the 
stout  and  true  Earl  of  Lindsey  fought  among  his  Lincoln  Volunteers. 
I  heard  a  few  guns  upon  the  left,  then  Prince  Rupert  rushed  to  the 
front  of  our  column,  and  shouted  to  the  trumpeters  to  sound  a  charge. 
Out  they  spoke  cheerily,  and  all  my  enthusiasm  blazed  up  again  fiercely 
from  the  ashes  where  it  had  smouldered.  God  !  what  a  mystery  hast 
Thou  made  us !  A  few  minutes  before,  at  the  tone  of  the  gentle  church- 
bells,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  pressed  every  foeman  to  my  heart,  and 
entreated  him  to  change  his  evil  ways ;  now,  at  the  sound  of  the  scorn- 
ful trumpets  and  the  glitter  of  the  sword,  my  mood  was  changed.  I 
thought  I  could  have  swept  the  enemy  from  the  earth  as  the  Destroying 
Angel  of  the  Assyrians.  I  longed  to  gather  their  pikes  in  armfuls,  like 
the  Switzer  Arnold,  and  defy  death  and  suffering  alike,  as  our  Cavaliers 
dashed  over  my  body  through  the  human  gap  that  I  had  made.  Seldom 
has  a  thought  been  sooner  followed  by  a  deed.  With  one  wild  fierce 
shout  we  dashed  our  spurs  into  our  horse's  flanks,  and  as  we  burst  upon 
the  enemy  the  force  of  our  own  shock  cast  us  asunder.  The  Round- 
head cavalry  never  waited  for  a  stroke  nor  received  one,  until  they  were 
overtaken  in  their  desperate  flight;  but  the  infantry  stood  firm,  as 
Prince  Rupert's  columns  rushed  past  them  like  a  whirlwind.  We  on 
the  left  meanwhile  were  borne  against  Stapleton's  infantry,  who  received 
us  with  steady  hearts  and  levelled  pikes.  Still  shouting  '  for  God  and 
for  the  King ! '  I  plunged  among  them,  and  as  the  weight  of  my  gallant 
horse  bore  me  through,  I  could  feel  the  scratch  of  a  dozen  pikes  that 
glanced  along  my  armour;  the  next  moment  I  was  flung  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  rush  of  men  passing  over  me  deprived  roe  of  all  conscious- 
ness. I  know  not  how  long  I  lay  in  that  sudden  swoon ;  but  as  I 
slowly  recovered  I  could  still  faintly  hear  the  shouts  and  yells  of  des- 
perate fight  approaching  and  retiring,  and  the  ground  shaken  under  me 
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as  masses  of  cavalry  chax^d  to  and  fro.  Gradually  the  sounds  grew 
more  distinct,  and  vision  returned  to  my  eyes :  I  looked  round,  and — 
Heaven  ! — what  a  cruel  spectacle  revealed  itself !  The  hand  that  I 
pressed  on  the  ground  to  raise  myself  splashed  in  red  blood,  which  dyed 
my  cuirass  with  many  a  stain.  Dead  and  mangled  horses  lay  on  either 
side  of  me,  round  them  lay  many  slain  and  wounded  men  ;  the  latter, 
with  low  moans  and  stifled  prayers  or  execrations,  endeavouring  to 
writhe  their  gashed  limbs  into  some  less  painful  attitude.  Most  of  them 
were  enemies,  but  all  thought  of  enmity  seemed  to  have  passed  away. 
Not  a  few  of  these  poor  fellows  had  belonged  to  my  own  devoted  troop, 
who  had  sealed  their  fidelity  with  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  support 
my  charge.  It  was  miserable  to  me  to  see  those  honest  manly  features, 
so  well  known  in  childhood's  happier  days,  now  distorted  or  pale,  as  the 
sword  or  musket  had  destroyed  them.  I  not  only  knew  every  yeoman 
who  Jay  there,  but  every  child  and  village  girl  that  vainly  expected  the 
return  to  his  home  of  their  slain  soldier.  A  young  trumpeter,  whose 
first  attempts  to  sound  a  horn  I  well  remembered  in  our  woodland 
chase,  lay  close  to  me,  empaled  by  a  Roundhead  pike ;  and  across  his 
breast  lay  his  father,  his  grey  hairs  dabbled  in  the  blood  that  streamed 
from  the  boy's  side.  He  was  a  sturdy  forester,  who  taught  me  wood* 
craft  long  ago  ;  his  right  hand  still  grasped  the  sword  with  which  he 
had  severed  the  sword  that  smote  his  son,  but  a  small  mark  upon  his 
forehead  showed  where  a  bullet  had  freed  the  childless  father  from  all 
sorrow.  Many  such  groups  lay  scattered  widely  round,  formed  by 
death  and  agony  into  terrible  picturesqueness.  Not  one  mere  mercenary 
soldier  could  I  see :  all  were  honest,  simple-looking  countrymen,  who 
wore  their  soldier  garments  awkwardly  as  they  lay  there,  manuring  their 
native  soil  with  rich  red  blood.  As  my  dizzy  eyes  wandered  over  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  slowly  recognized  each  altered  face,  they  were 
arrested  by  the  prostrate  form  of  an  officer,  whose  crimson  scarf  showed 
him  to  be  a  Cavalier.  I  dragged  myself  towards  where  he  lay  upon 
his  face,  bathed  in  gore.  I  lifted  him  gently,  raised  his  visor,  and 
beheld — my  father !  He  was  not  dead ;  but  my  joy  on  finding  him 
alive  was  soon  checked  when  I  observed  that  indescribable  pallor  which, 
even  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  is  the  sure  sign  of  approaching  death. 
Once  more,  however,  he  smiled — smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  ten- 
derest  afiection,  and  his  warm  heart  rallied  its  energies  again  as  it 
spoke  in  his  kindling  eye  and  voice.  He  faintly  and  solemnly  blessed 
me ;  and  through  the  roar  of  war's  infernal  din  his  whispered  words 
fell  distinctly  on  my  ears  like  the  accents  of  an  angel.  '  Mourn  not  I ' 
he  said,  softly  ;  *  no  one  ever  so  rejoiced  to  live  as  I  to  die — to  die  thus 
on  my  son's  brave  breast,  while  my  King's  enemies  are  scattered  before 
him  !  Now  I  have  no  earthly  fear  to  mingle  with  my  hope  of  heaven  ! 
Long  may  you  live,  my  son,  loyally,  righteously ;  and  when  you  die, 
may  you  welcome  death  as  I  do  now ! '  He  paused,  and  some  inarti- 
culate words  rattled  in  his  throat ;  but  his  last  heart's  pulse  lent  vigour 
to  his  voice  as  he  saw  some  of  our  troopers  returning  from  the  chase : 
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they  flung  themselves  from  their  horses,  and  gazed  with  clasped  hands 
and  mournful  eye  upon  their  lord.  He  tried  to  raise  himself;  and, 
pointing  with  his  trembling  hand  to  where  the  battle  was  still  struggling, 
he  exclaimed,  '  The  standard  is  taken !  To  the  rescue — to  the  rescue  ! 
This  day  or  never — fight!'  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  rose 
with  a  dying  effort  from  my  arms,  and  strove  to  utter  his  last  war-cry. 
'  For  God  1 '  he  cried,  and  his  voice  failed,  his  head  sank  upon  his 
cuirass,  as  he  murmured  *  and  for  the  King ! ' — and  then  he  ceased  to 
breathe.  I  felt  the  force  of  his  last  words,  and  the  agony  of  my  heart 
sought  refuge  in  desperate  action.  I  flung  a  fallen  standard  over  the 
gallant  dead,  and,  forgetful  of  all  bodily  pain  and  wounds,  I  sprang  to 
my  feet.  My  horse,  fearless  and  well-trained,  had  never  left  me.  Though 
rolled  over  and  trampled  on,  and  bleeding  from  a  dozen  wounds,  he 
was  quietly  grazing  on  a  patch  of  grass,  from  which  he  had  pawed 
away  the  dead  body  of  a  little  drummer  boy.  I  remember  nothing 
more  of  that  fearful  day,  excepting  charging  across  the  plain,  strewn  as 
it  was  with  parties  confusedly  attacking  and  flying.  I  felt  my  strength 
failing  me,  and  I  only  sought  to  reach  the  first  m&Ue^  to  fling  myself 
among  the  enemy,  and  perish  in  the  clash  of  swords.  I  tried  to  collect 
myself:  to  take  in  the  position  of  the  battle,  and  lead  my  scanty  troops 
where  they  were  most  needed,  but  in  vain  ;  my  brain  reeled,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  glimmering  instinct  that  1  led,  still  at  a  furious  gallop, 
my  willing  men  against  the  first  body  of  orange  scarfs  that  1  could 
reach.  My  troops  cheered  bravely  as  we  dashed  in  among  the  enemy, 
and  I  can  remember  no  more." 

Admirably  told  as  is  this  graphic  narrative,  perhaps  it  conveys 
too  sombre  an  impression,  to  respond  to  the  general  character  of 
this  charming  work,  which  is  replete  not  only  with  grave  and 
serious  interest,  but  also  with  amusement.  Still  our  readers  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  admire  with  us  the  deep  earnestness  and 
solemn  beauty  of  those  passages  referring  to  the  Martyr-king, 
the  zeal  with  which  our  author  enters  into  all  the  fortunes  of  the 
hardy  fight,  and  the  natural  and  most  pathetic  final  interview  of 
the  mther  and  son.  The  nature  of  '^  Reginald  Hastings,^^  how* 
ever,  scarcely  adapts  it  for  extracts ;  it  is  too  complete  a  whole. 
Eveiy  chapter  has  a  fresh  and  living  interest,  and  such  an  air  of 
reality,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  the  work  to  be  a  fiction. 
^'  Reginald  Hastings  "^  is,  in  fine,  a  master-piece  of  its  kind,  and 
cannot  fail  to  live.  All  the  chief  characters  of  that  stormy  era 
pass  in  review  before  us,  and  all  enact  parts  which  are  accurately 
expressive  of  their  peculiar  individualities.  The  closing  scene  in 
the  career  of  the  young  and  gallant  Hugo  is  most  graphically 
and  touchingly  pourtrayed ;  and  we  would  willingly  extract  it, 
did  not  time  and  space  forbid.  Then,  again,  the  battle  of  New- 
bury is  delineated  with  all  that  spirit  and  fire  for  which  Mr. 
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Warburion'^s  battle-scenes  were  ever  so  remarkable,  softened  by 
the  influence  of  calm  and  tender  Ghurchmanship,  as,  where  we 
are  told,— 

"  So  lay  the  beloTed  of  many,  the  admired  of  all,  the  gallant,  good 
Carnarvon  !  And,  by  his  side,  his  white  hairs  waving  in  the  breeze, 
knelt  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Divine,  pouring  forth  such  heavenly  and  con- 
•oling  prayer,  as  brightened  up  the  countenance  of  the  dying  man  with 
thoughts  that  conquered  agony." — p.  218. 

Powerfully  marked  is  the  extraordinary  individuality  of  Heze- 
kiah  Doom,  or,  rather,  of  the  regicide  Felton,  hovering,  like  an 
evil  bird  of  prey,  over  the  heroine  Zillah,  who,  however,  in  her 
queenly  grace,  can  scarcely  be  likened  to  the  dove.  The  scenes 
betwixt  her  and  the  hero  are  singularly  and  powerfully  dramatic. 
Few  portraitures  may  interest  the  general  reader  more  than  this 
masterly  one  of  Cromwell : — 

"  There  stood  Cromwell,  now  notonly  calm,  but  immovable  looking. 
I  did  not  then  note  the  rest  of  his  appearance ;  my  whole  attention 
was  riveted  on  the  massive  but  deeply-marked  countenance  that  met 
mine.  The  bold  broad  brow  bespoke  indomitable  resolution,  rather 
than  command ;  the  small  eyes,  (grey,  I  believe  they  are,)  that  glanced 
out  from  beneath  his  shaggy  eye-lashes,  were  not  what  is  called 
piercing,  but  they  looked  ineviiable,  if  I  may  use  that  word  to  express, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  baffle  them.  The  nose  was  of  the  shape 
and  somewhat  of  the  colour  that  topers  celebrate;  but  the  mouth 
might  have  become  Radamanthus  himself.  The  whole  visage  seemed 
to  argue  a  marvellous  compound  of  subtlety  and  strength  ;  yet  over  all 
was  a  strange  and  almost  noble  expression  of  immortal  sorrow  ;  some- 
thing sublime,  indeed,  that  fixed  itself  more  deeply  in  my  memory 
than  all  else."— pp.  259,  260. 

Nor  is  the  following  speech  of  this  man^s  less  characteristic  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  criminals  of  all  time.  Hastings  has 
been  brought  before  him,  as  prisoner  at  war,  and  is  now  awaiting 
his  doom.     Cromwell  thus  addresses  his  officers : 

"  •  Behold  I  this  is  the  sort  of  man  with  whom  we  have  to  deal ;  this 
is  the  work  put  upon  us.  Yea,  here  is  a  brave  gentleman — one  of  good 
report ;  honourable  and  just,  moreover,  in  his  generation,  and  well- 
beloved  of  the  dwellers  on  his  lands.  One  whom  we  have  marked  as 
not  swift  to  shed  blood,  or  greedy  of  gain,  or  profane,  or  a  wine-bibber.' 
He  paused,  and  I  began  to  feel  nervous  about  the  conclusion  of  this 
most  unexpected  eulogium,  though  I  had  not  then  known  his  panegyric, 
and  swiftly  following  denunciation  of  the  brave  Lord  Capel.  He  now 
looked  at  his  officers  steadily  and  mournfully,  as  if  he  were  reading 
some  unwelcome  counsel  in  their  countenance,  as  he  resumed :  '  But  it 
is  even  so,  my  masters ;  ye  say,  that  having  put  his  hand  to   the 
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accursed  thing,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  thereof.  It  may  not  be  that 
the  people  suffer  both  ways — that  they  be  not  only  warred  against  in 
the  field,  but  likewise  defrauded  of  their  righteous  spoil !  Is  it  not  so, 
my  masters  ?  Wherefore,  young  man,  I  have  sent  to  have  speech  with 
thee :  for  the  Parliament  is  very  merciful,  and  would  not  condemn  any 
man  without  a  hearing.' " 

We  break  off  abruptly,  though  the  whole  scene  is  masterly,  and 
will  well  repay  a  reading.  The  perusal  of  this  work  can  be  compared 
to  nothing  more  fitly  than  to  a  journey  through  a  richly-wooded 
and  highly-cultivated  country,  where  every  turning  of  the  road 

E resents  some  new  and  animated  prospect  to  our  eyes.  As  we  now 
astily  turn  the  leaves,  we  scarcely  descry  a  chapter  on  which  we 
could  not  dwell  with  pleasure,  and  which  would  not  furnish  much 
both  of  interest  and  instruction.  The  scenes  in  Holland  are  par- 
ticularly admirable  of  their  kind,  though  they  certainly  do  not 
partake  of  the  nature  of  Dutch  scenery ;  those  in  Switzerland  are 
romantic,  on  the  other  hand,  and  exciting,  as  mountain  scenes 
ought  to  be ;  and  the  conclusion  is  peculiarly  appropriate  and 
natural.  Indeed,  the  easy  grace  and  calm  truthfulness  of  the 
work  are,  after  all,  its  great  and  peculiar  merits,  which  induce 
us  to  refi:ard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  illustrations  of  that 
stormy  and  romantic  age.  , 

We  feel  that  in  this  limited  notice  we  have  neither  done  justice 
to  Mr.  Warburton  nor  to  his  works :  we  have  desired  only  to 
yield  our  hasty  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  a  man  of  the  highest 
talenlB,  a  consistent  Churchman,  and  an  English  gentleman. 
Others  are  still  left  behind  him ;  the  authors  of  "  Hochelaga,"" 
and  ^'  Rollo  and  his  Race,^  who  share  many  of  his  most  dis- 
tinctive excellencies,  and  who,  for  his  sake,  will  be  the  dearer  to 
their  country.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  England  has 
seldom  mourned  a  disaster  more  than  the  premature  loss  of 
Eliot  Warburton.  Men  who  only  knew  him  by  reputation, 
spoke,  and  still  speak  of  him,  as  though  he  were  a  private  and 
a  dear  friend ;  and  the  general  voice  appears  to  express,  with 
one  accord,  that  conviction  of  his  sterling  merits,  which  could 
scarcely  find  more  fitting  utterance,  it  may  be,  than  in  these  well- 
known  words : 

'*  His  life  was  gentle :  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man !" 
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1. — Ths  Church  of  Christy  in  its  Idea,  AttrHtUes^  and  Ministry. 
With  a  particular  reference  to  the  Controversy  on  the  subject 
between  Boma/nists  ana  ourselves.  By  Edward  Arthur  Lit- 
TOK,  M.A.^  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stockton  Heathy  Cheshire,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     London  :  Longmans. 

We  have  received  this  work  at  so  late  a  period,  that  we  feel  that 
we  should  do  injustice  to  its  imi)ortance  and  its  high  merits,  by 
entering  at  present  on  the  examination  of  the  doctnnes  advocated 
in  it.  We  can  here  only  say,  that  Mr.  Litton^s  work  is  one 
which  appears  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  various  difficult 
and  important  questions,  and  though  we  should  be  inclined  to 
differ  from  him  on  various  points,  we  yet  must  express  the  inter- 
est and  instruction  we  have  derived  from  this  eminently  suggestive 
work ;  and  we  hope  to  enter  at  length  on  the  subject  in  our  next 
Number. 

11. — The  Spiritual  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse ;  as  derived  from 
the  Wntinas  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenhorg,  illustrated  and 
confirmed  ly  Ancient  and  Modern  Authorities.  By  the  Bev. 
Augustus  Glissold,  M. A.,  formerly  of  Exeter  College^  Oxford. 
In  4  vols.     London :  Longmans. 

This  is  really  a  remarkable  book  in  its  way.  It  comprises  a  very 
long  and  very  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
drawn  from  all  kinds  of  sources — Bomish — Protestant — Dissent- 
ing— Patristic — Modern — ^and  Mediseval.  All  ages  and  sects 
have  been  laid  under  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
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conformity  of  the  ablest  interpreters  with  the  views  of  the  Hon. 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  But  it  really  seems  to  us,  that  such  labour 
is  in  some  degree  thrown  away,  by  one  whojprofesses  to  believe  in 
the  Divine  inspiration  of  Swedenborg.  For  assuredly,  if  his 
interpretation  proceeds  from  revelation,  it  is  in  itself  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  cannot  need  the  aid  of  the  opinions  of  uninspired 
writers. 

Either  Swedenborg  was  inspired,  or  he  was  not.  If  he  was 
not  inspired,  his  interpretation  must  stand  on  its  own  merits ;  but 
if  he  was  inspired,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  what  an^  one 
else  says  on  the  subject  of  wmch  he  treats.  The  inspiration  of 
Swedenborg,  however,  is  the  question ;  just  as  is  that  of  Mahomet, 
or  Joseph  Smith,  or  Johanna  Southgate,  or  Irving.  In  the  Com- 
mentary before  us,  the  Revelation  is,  of  course,  made  to  support 
the  notion  of  the  Swedenborgian  or  '^  New  Jemsalem^^  connexion ; 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  pointing  out 
the  supposed  errors  and  contradictions  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
and  in  maintaining  the  Sabellian  theories  of  Swedenborg.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  the  ^'  New  Jerusalem'*'*  connexion.  We  are  not  extensively 
acquainted  with  their  theological  literature,  but  we  should  sup- 
pose that  the  work  before  us,  from  its  learning  and  its  extent, 
must  be  amongst  the  most  important  they  possess.  It  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  who  wish  to  know  tne  system  of  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  the  Swedenborgiana  One  characteristic  of 
this  interpretation  is,  that  it  supposes  the  Bevelation  to  be  a  con- 
secutive series  of  prophecy,  proceeding  in  regular  course,  without 
repetition  of  the  same  events  under  dilbrent  symbols. 

III. — The  Chwrch  of  the  Invisihle^  or  World  of  Spirits:  a  Manual 
for  Christian  Mourners,  By  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A,^ 
Oxon,  Author  of  ''The  Christian  Life^  &c.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and mlarffed.     London:  Darling. 

This  is  a  well  executed  and  carefully  revised  reprint  of  a  justly 
popular  volume.  As  an  example  of  the  just  views  which  it 
contains,  we  quote  the  following  striking  passage : — 

**  Still  we  would  guard  you  against  the  conclusion  that  any  provi- 
dential chastisement  doth  of  itself  absolutely  and  essentially  incline 
man  to  repent  and  be  renewed.  Far  otherwise.  Afflictions,  considered 
apart  from  a  concurring  grace  to  conduct  and  sanctify  their  operation 
unto  some  especial  end,  are  rather  calculated  to  render  men  morose, 
rebellious,  ajid  discontented,  and  morbidly  resentful  against  Provi- 
dence and  His  will.  And  this  is  often  witnessed  under  visitations  from 
God,  so  fearfully  marked  with  the  signatures  of  His  righteous  hand  and 
wradi,  one  might  fancy  (were  it  possible)  the  very  angels  wonder  and 
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weep  to  see  men  stand  out  with  adamantioe  sternness  or  infidel  in* 
difference  against  sach  an  alarming  appeal." 

We  heartily  commend  it  to  all,  especially  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended — Christian  Mourners. 

IV. — The  R&odaium  of  St.  John^  expownded  for  tho$e  who  search 

the  Scriptures.    By  E.  W.  Hengstexberg,  Doctor  and  Pro- 

fessor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.     Translated  firom  the  original  hy 

the  Bev.   Patrick   Fairbairn,   &c.     Vol.  I.     Edinbunrh : 

Clark. 

This  work  in  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  less  overloaded  with 
critical  and  scientific  matter  than  is  usually  the  case  with  German 
works.  Dr.  Hengstenberg  is  honourably  known  as  amongst  the 
opponents  of  Rationalism,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  one  of  the 
soundest  theologians  in  Germany.  The  exposition  before  us 
evinces  a  great  intimacy  with  Scripture,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it 
will  be  perused  with  interest  by  many  readers.  As  far  as  we  can 
see,  it  adopts  a  course  of  interpretation  widely  at  variance  with 
that  which  is  generally  received  in  England,  and  which  traces  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  detail,  through  the  successive  visions  of 
this  mysterious  book.  The  connexion  of  the  symbols  with  history 
as  described  in  this  work,  appears  to  be  of  a  general,  and  almost 
vague  character. 

v. — The  Origin  of  the  English^  Germanic^  and  Scandinama/n 
Languages^  and  Nations ;  with  a  Sketch  of  their  early  Litera- 
ture^ and  short  Chronological  Specimens  of  Anglo-Sawon^  Friesic^ 
Flemish^  Dutch^  German  from  the  Moeso-Goths  to  the  present 
time^  Icelandic^  Norweaian^  and  Swedish ;  tracing  the  Progress 
of  these  Languages  J  ana  their  Connexion  with  modem  English^  Jkc. 
By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Boswoeth,  />./>.,  F.B.S.^  F.S.A.^  ^c. 
London :  Longmans. 

To  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  this  profoundly  learned  and  interest- 
ing work,  would  demand  far  more  time  and  space  than  we  can  at 
present  command.  Amongst  the  branches  of  science  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  science  of  Ethnology, 
in  its  more  abstract  forms,  is  inferior  to  none  in  point  of  difficulty. 
For  in  truth,  when  the  origin  and  relations  of  nations  are  traced 
by  the  aid  of  their  respective  languages,  an  extent  and  degree  of 
critical  knowledge  is  requisite,  which  it  is  rare,  indeed,  ^r  any 
man  to  possess ;  and  which,  in  its  results,  is  scarcely  appreciable, 
except  by  its  fortunate  possessor.  Dr.  Bosworth'^s  reputation 
stands  high  as  the  Author  of  an  '^  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionaiy,^  and 
the  work  before  us  appears  to  have  been  originally  intended  for 
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an  Introduction  to  that  work.  It  would  be  really  impossible  for 
us  to  attempt  any  detailed  description  of  its  contents.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  reader  will  here  nnd  a  roost. elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  origin  and  derivation  of  languages  from  the  original — an 
account  of  the  peopling  of  Europe — notices  of  Celtic,  Germanic,  and 
Scandinavian  languages — of  the  various  dialects  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  modern  Engush ;  and,  finally,  a  history  of  all  the  cognate 
languages  of  the  West,  with  iUustrative  Maps.  In  fact,  the  work 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  Encydopeedia  in  its  way. 

VI. — The  Popes :  an  Historical  Summary :  comprising  a  jmiod  of 
1 784  years,  from  Servias  to  Pius  /JT.,  carefully  compiled  from 
the  best  Ecclesiastial  Authorities,  and  illustrated  with  numerous 
Notes.    By  G.  A.  F.  Wilks,  M.D.     London :  Bivingtons. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  dissipate,  by  the  force  of  undeniable 
facts,  the  theories  of  Papal  infallibility  and  sanctity.  As  far  as 
we  have  seen,  Dr.  Wilks  has  carried  out  his  object  with  ability 
and  success.  The  work  is  not  overloaded  with  a  cumbrous  dis- 
play of  learning,  and  we  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  useful  book 
for  circulation  amongst  intelligent  laymen. 

vii. — Pictures  of  Life  in  Mexico.  J9y  B.  H.  Mason.  With 
Illustrations  oy  the  Author.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 
Comhill. 

We  recommend  these  pleasant  volumes  for  an  idle  hour^s  reading. 
"  Pictures  "  they  are,  as  their  name  imports ;  or  rather  birdVeye 
views  of  life  in  Mexico, — that  land  so  highly  favoured  in  its  climate 
and  productions,  where  animal  and  vegetable  nature  put  on  their 
most  fforgeous  attire,  and  where  moral  nature  sinks  to  such  hideous 
degradation.  The  contrast  is  striking  indeed  to  behold  such  mag- 
nificent and  lovely  scenery — snowy  mountains  and  smiling  plains, 
forests  of  noble  trees,  tangled  and  trellised  with  masses  of  brilliant 
flowers,  and  alive  with  birds  of  dazzling  plumage,  and  snakes  of 
still  more  lovely  hues;  sparkling  veins  of  metal  and  precious 
stones  bursting  through  the  soil ;  cities  of  splendour,  noole  even 
in  their  decay, — and  then  to  turn  from  these  to  the  squalid  and 
miserable  Indians,  to  the  wretched  and  filthy  iSperos,  the  swarms 
of  degraded  ruffians,  begging,  robbing,  and  murdering,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  the  public  streets,  and  the  hordes  of  ladronesj  or 
mounted  robbers,  who  infest  the  country  roads. 

The  chief  occupation  of  all  classes  appears  to  be  gambling — 
beyond  almost  any  other  country — here ;  even  the  vilest  of  the 
l^peros  have  their  own  gaming-nouses;  while,  until  a  very  few 
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years  ago,  education  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  was  estimated 
not  more  than  one  in  fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  could 
read.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  middle  class — the  men 
and  women  seldom  taking  their  meals  in  the  same  apartment — 
tends  to  degrade  both ;  and  even  in  the  higher  class  there  is  a 
total  want  of  the  social  intercourse,  in  which  alone  civilization  and 
domestic  happiness  can  advance. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  can  exhibit  a  lower  or  more 
repulsive  system  of  religion  than  Mexico ;  the  *^  padres'*'*  having 
unbounded  sway  over  every  class,  and  being  themselves,  not  merely 
entirely  uneducated,  but  so  devoid  of  morality,  as  scarcely  to 
attempt  the  assumption  of  a  better  character.  Their  power  may 
be  judged  of  in  some  degree  by  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
Mexican  Church.     Mr.  Mason  sajns : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  name  with  exactness  the  sum  of  its  revenues,  there 
being  no  statistic  information  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  not  too  much 
to  estimate  the  worth  of  Church  property  in  Mexico — consisting  of 
houses,  convents,  churches,  furniture,  jewels,  and  gold  and  silver  ves- 
sels— at  the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars ;  exclusive 
of  the  annual  incomes  derived  by  the  priests,  hierarchy,  and  secular 
clergy  from  their  flocks.  The  bishops  and  superior  clergy  are  as  nume- 
rous as  they  were  before  the  Revolution.  Besides  an  archbishop  and 
nine  bishops,  there  are  nearly  five  thousand  parish  priests.  There  are 
ten  cathedrals,  with  canons,  and  other  dignitaries  innumerable;  and 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  convents,  containing  nearly  two  thousand 
monks.  The  priests  and  monks  have  the  sole  distribution  of  all  monies 
bequeathed  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes ;  and  Church  property  is 
still  exempt,  as  it  was  before  the  Revolution,  from  paying  any  tax  or 
burden  whatever  to  the  state.  The  Jesuits  were  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, and  their  estates  confiscated,  when  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards  was 
shaken  off."— Vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 

For  a  description  of  the  interior  of  these  splendid  cathedrals — 
blazing  with  jewels  and  gold — we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Mason^s  lively  pages — ^but  we  cheerfully  extract  the  following 
curious  history  : — 

"  During  the  troublous  and  sanguinary  times  that  preceded  the  first 
Congress  of  the  Republic  in  182^,  it  was  judged  expedient  by  the 
authorities  of  a  distant  provincial  cathedral,  that  the  gold  and  silver 
utensils  and  ornaments,  with  the  precious  stones  and  other  costly  mov- 
ables, should  be  removed,  for  greater  safety,  to  another  church  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  To  this  end,  boxes  and  hampers,  with  false 
slides  and  secret  contrivances,  were  made ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
capture  or  examination  by  robbers,  the  most  valuable  articles  might 
remun  undiscovered.  The  treasures  were  packed  with  the  utmost  care 
and  secrecy ;  and  much  deliberation  was  exercised  in  the  choice  of  an 
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escort  to  accompany  the  precious  cargo.  At  length  it  was  decided  that 
one  Tezarin — a  worthy  disciple  of  the  Church,  who  had  heen  employed 
to  command  an  escort  under  government — and  his  hand,  with  several 
holy  brethren  from  the  cathedral,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  duty. 

"  The  caravan  set  out  in  due  time  upon  their  journey,  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  privacy :  the  treasure  being  disguised  under  the 
appearance  of  a  common  bale  of  merchandise ;  and  its  guardians  wear- 
ing the  semblance  of  merchants  with  their  escort.  They  proceeded  for 
a  considerable  distance  in  security ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
of  their  journey,  much  to  their  surprise,  the  party  were  assailed  by  a 
determined  band  of  ladrones ;  they  were  disarmed,  and  their  luggage 
was  carefully  examined.  Not  content  with  merely  surveying  the  pack- 
ages, however,  the  robbers,  as  if  by  a  strange  instinct,  broke  the  boxes 
to  pieces,  and  thus  the  hidden  gems  and  most  costly  vessels  were  ex- 
posed to  view.  Every  thing  was  ruthlessly  carried  away ;  the  prisoners 
were  left  behind,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the  robbers  made  good  their  . 
escape,  leaving  no  traces  whatever  of  their  flight. 

"  For  a  long  period  the  secret  of  this  daring  and  successful  sacrilege 
continued  an  impenetrable  mystery.  The  chagrined  priests  left  no 
method  untried  for  the  discovery  of  the  plunderers  and  their  booty,  and 
to  learn  how  their  secret  expedition  had  transpired  (for  it  was  evident 
that  the  thieves  had  been  supplied  with  previous  information) ;  but  all 
their  efforts  and  inquiries  were  entirely  unavailing.  At  length  the  im- 
maculate Tezarin  himself  was  apprehended,  and  condemned  upon  a 
charge  of  theft  and  conspiracy ;  and  while  under  sentence  of  death  for 
these  misdemeanours,  he  confessed,  among  other  revelations,  that  the 
unaccountable  robbery  of  the  treasures  of  the  church,  just  recorded,  had 
been  executed  under  his  own  direction.  He  admitted  that  the  time  and 
place  of  the  occurrence  had  been  planned  by  him ;  though  he  had  sub- 
mitted, for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  bound  as  a  prisoner  with  the  rest. 
He  also  gave  such  information  as  led  to  the  apprehension  and  execution 
of  his  accomplices.  The  punishment  of  Tezarin  was  mitigated,  and  the 
principal  treasures  of  the  cathedral  were,  by  his  agency,  recovered :  but 
their  history  does  not  end  here. 

"  Although  the  jewels  and  golden  vessels  were  restored  to  their  old 
places  in  the  cathedral,  outbreaJcs  and  disturbances  in  its  neighbourhood 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  hearts  of  the  holy  fathers  were  once 
more  filled  with  doubts  and  fears ;  and  so  bitterly  had  they  earned  the 
experience  of  the  past,  that  they  had  scarcely  now  the  confidence  to 
trust  one  another.  While  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  news  came  that 
a  church  at  no  great  distance  from  their  own  had  been  entered  and 
plundered  of  its  richest  treasures,  and  that  a  series  of  such  robberies  was 
to  be  apprehended.  This  report,  which  they  had  every  reason  to  fear 
was  but  too  correct,  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  consternation 
of  the  priests. 

'*  The  superior  ecclesiastic  and  two  of  his  favourites  had  come  to  the 
determination,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  brethren,  that  a  subter- 
ranean vault  should  be  formed  under  a  particular  part  of  the  cathedral, 
wherei  in  time  of  need,  the  most  valuable  of  the  ehnrch's  posaeasiona 
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might  be  deposited.  With  much  ingenuity  the  desiied  receptacle  was 
BtcHBilthily  completed,  and  the  entrance  preaenred  a  profound  secret 
among  the  worthy  trio.  They  had  decided  that  the  only  means  of 
access  should  be  by  a  trap-door  from  above,  closed  with  an  invisible 
spring ;  and  the  trap-door  was  cunningly  fixed,  and  the  imperceptible 
spring  duly  set,  accordingly. 

*^  The  disturbances  in  the  vicinity  increased.  Insurrection  followed 
insurrection ;  outrage  succeeded  outrage ;  pillage  appeared  to  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  Neither  life  nor  property  was  held  sacred ;  and 
the  cathedral  itself  was  threatened  with  an  invasion. 

"  '  We  must  watch  vigilantly  and  incessantly,  from  night  to  morning, 
each  in  his  turn,'  exclaimed  the  affrighted  dignitary  to  his  companions ; 
'  for  we  know  not  at  what  hour  the  peace  of  our  Zion  may  be  threatened 
by  these  sacrilegious  depredators/ 

"  And  watch  they  did,  night  and  morning,  in  parties,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  their  chief. 

"  Many  a  dire  alarm  shook  the  hearts  of  those  devoted  old  priests  as 
they  performed  their  tedious  duty,  through  the  midnight  hours,  under 
the  arches  and  vaulted  roofs  of  the  old  cathedral.  Often  did  they  give 
themselves  up  for  lost  when  the  echo  of  footsteps  near  the  square,  or 
the  noise  of  the  wind  as  it  shook  the  fretted  doors  of  the  building, 
saluted  their  listening  ears.  The  murmur  of  the  breeze,  as  it  swept 
through  the  deserted  aisles ;  the  wanderings  of  the  rats  beneath  the 
hollow  wainscotings ;  or  the  crackling  sound  of  some  expiring  taper  as 
it  sank  into  its  socket, — vibrated  upon  their  overstrained  nerves  like 
the  rush  of  a  throng  of  leperos,  or  the  coming  tramp  of  a  band  of 
mounted  ladrones.  £ven  their  own  voices,  and  the  echo  of  their  foot- 
steps, became  strange  to  them  as  they  cowered  together,  and  gazed 
from  time  to  time  into  each  other's  haggard  and  anxious  faces.  The 
anxiety  and  dread  at  last  had  the  effect  of  imparting  an  unearthly  tinge 
to  their  aspects ;  and  they  seemed,  even  to  one  another,  to  resemble 
those  departed  spirits  who  are  doomed  to  keep  a  gloomy  vigil  through 
the  hours  of  darkness,  beside  the  well-remembered  scenes  of  their  mis- 
fortunes or  their  crimes.  At  length  at  a  late  hour,  one  stormy  night, 
when  the  three  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  alone  the  secret  of  the  vault  was 
known,  happened  to  be  on  the  watch  together,  a  sound  as  of  a  thronging 
multitude  arose  in  the  distance,  which,  as  it  drew  nearer,  was  heard 
above  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  falling  of  the  rain.  The  tramp 
of  heavy  footsteps  approached  the  cathedral ;  shouts  and  vociferous 
cries  burst  forth  on  every  side ;  the  red  glare  of  innumerable  torches 
shone  through  the  emblazoned  window.  At  the  first  alarm,  the  trio  of 
monks  proceeded  to  carry  the  portable  boxes  containing  their  choicest 
treasures  into  the  vault  below  ;  and  by  the  time  the  building  was  sur- 
rounded, they  had  concealed  the  whole. 

"  Meantime  a  series  of  thundering  knocks  assailed  the  door,  which  it 
was  evident  must  soon  give  way  beneath  the  repeated  strokes  :  the 
massive  bolts  were  forced,  the  hinges  torn  away,  and  an  entrance 
effected.  Just  as  the  band  of  depredators  rushed  madly  through  the 
4>pening,  the  shaven  head  of  the  last  of  the  three  priests  disappeared 
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below  the  entrance  of  the  vanlt ;  the^trap-door  was  hastily  closed,  and 
the  spring  was  made  secure. 

"  But  this  movement  had  not  escaped  the  searching  eye  of  a  l^pero 
in  the  crowd. 

"  The  cathedral  was  thoroughly  ransacked ;  many  valuable  articles 
were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand ;  but  a  murmur  of  disappointment  arose,  ere  long,  that  so  few 
available  treasures  were  to  be  discovered.  The  idea  of  a  subterranean 
concealment  at  once  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  the  robbers,  and  the 
supposition  was  confirmed  by  the  lepero  who  had  seen  the  closing  trap- 
door. They  immediately  tried  every  crevice  and  broken  stone,  and 
beat  violently  on  the  floor  with  hammers  and  axes ;  but  so  well  had 
the  opening  been  concealed,  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
attempt  in  despair.  Venting  their  disappointment  upon  the  building, 
they  demolished  several  of  the  painted  windows,  and  carried  off  the 
choicest  of  the  ornaments ;  and  it  was  a  miracle  the  edifice  escaped 
conflagration  at  their  hands. 

<*  The  beating  upon  the  floor,  however,  had  broken  the  spring  of  the 
trap-door,  the  holy  &thers*  only  avenue  of  escape ;  and  when,  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  invading  crowd,  they  attempted  to  emerge,  they 
found  themselves,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  hopelessly  immured  in  a 
dungeon  that  must  soon  prove  their  living  sepulchre! 

"  The  remains  of  the  three  monks  were  only  discovered — fast  beside 
the  treasures  which  in  life  they  had  loved  so  well — when  the  marble 
floor  was  taken  up  by  some  workmen  who  were  engaged  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  dilapidated  and  desecrated  cathedral.'* — Vol.  i.  pp.  137 — 144. 

An  awful  ^'  Picture  ^''  of  Mr.  Mason  pourtrajns  the  Acordada, 
or  prison  of  Mexico,  too  revolting  for  extract.  For  the  morals 
of  the  lower  classes,  let  the  fact  suffice  that,  '^  out  of  a  population 
little  over  ISOjOOO,  the  prisoners  in  one  average  year  amounted 
to  9237 ;''  and  of  these,  68  were  committed  for  vitnol-throwing, — 
a  crime  which  may  well  be  called  of  "  fiendi^  atrocity." — Vol.  i. 
p.  193. 

Amidst  so  much  that  is  dark  and  disgusting,  it  is  pleasant  to 
find^  a  bright  spot  in  the  picture  pourtraymg  the  poor  but  faithful 
arrieros^  or  carriers,  who  appear  to  be  almost  the  only  honest  and 
trustworthy  people  in  the  country:  to  them  is  entrusted  the 
transmission  of  all  small  merchandise,  and  in  some  parts  even 
they  only  travel  in  companies.  Uncomplaining  and  enduring  as 
the  patient  mule  he  drives,  the  arriero  toils  on,  through  tierrcu 
eoKentes  and  tierras/Hcu,  through  dark  forests  and  over  frightful 
precipices,  along  mountain  passes  and  solitary  places,  meetmg  at 
every  step  a  white  cross,  marking  the  murderea  remains  of  some 
less  fortunate  arriero,  overtaken  by  ladrones.  One  of  their  ad- 
ventures may  amuse  our  readers : — 

*'  One  bright  summer  morning  an  arriero  set  out  firom  the  city  of 
Chihuahua  with  an  imnsaally  precioas  caigo  on  the  back  of  his  mulep 
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indading  a  small  quantity  of  coin  and  several  bars  of  silrer.  Consider- 
able precautions  had  been  taken  by  his  employer ;  and,  as  secrecy  and 
dispatch  were  necessary  in  the  transmission,  he  commenced  his  journey 
privately,  under  the  impression  that  his  errand  and  destination  were 
unknown  to  his  acquaintances  and  comrades. 

''At  the  end  of  the  first  day,  though  the  road  had  been  rocky  and 
difficult,  his  progress  was  considerable ;  for  his  spirits  were  buoyant, 
his  mule  was  hardy  and  active,  and  the  strength  of  both  was  yet  un- 
wearied. He  stopped  in  the  evening  at  a  little  raneho  which  was  well 
known  to  him :  it  contained  but  two  rooms,  and  was  the  only  place 
where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  shelter  for  many  miles.  Its  owner  ¥raa 
an  old,  solitary  Indian,  who  received  him  on  this  occasion  with  un- 
wonted hospitality  ;  and,  after  partaking  of  a  hasty  meal  of  chUS  and 
frijoles,  by  a  wood  fire  on  the  ground,  in  the  company  of  the  host,  and, 
making  fast  the  bridle  of  his  mule  to  the  wall  of  his  own  apartment,  he 
retired  to  his  couch,  composed  of  two  skins  and  a  blanket,  to  enjoy  a 
night's  repose. 

*'  After  more  than  an  hour  of  wakefulness,  he  was  startled  by  hearing 
his  own  name  spoken  in  subdued  tones  by  more  than  one  person  in  the 
next  room,  where  the  fire  was  still  burning  brightly !  Applying  his 
eyes  to  a  crevice  in  the  partition  dividing  the  two  apartments,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  adjoining  chamber  was  occupied  by  three  figures  besides 
the  old  Indian  host ;  and  overheard  them  planning  the  readiest  way  to 
rob  and  murder  him.  The  unexpected  guests  were  leperos,  whom  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  and  they  must  have 
patiently  tracked  his  footsteps  at  a  distance  during  the  day's  journey. 

"  The  arriero  was  well  armed,  it  is  true ;  but  resistance  against  such 
fearful  odds  was  perfectly  out  of  the  question.  The  only  door  of  his 
sleeping-place  led  to  the  scene  of  consultation,  and  it  had  been  secured 
on  Uie  other  side ;  window  there  was  none,  and  the  least  noise  might  be 
&tal  to  him.  There  appeared  no  means  of  escapcy  and  time  pressed ; 
for  it  was  not  likely  that  the  attack  of  his  enemies  would  be  much 
longer  delayed.  With  the  energy  of  coming  despair,  he  cast  his  eyes 
round  the  room,  and  to  his  great  joy  perceived  a  slight  opening  in  the 
thatch  that  composed  the  roof.  Repressing  an  exclamation  that  sprang 
to  his  lips,  he  mounted  the  slight  pile  of  skins  that  had  composed  his 
pillow,  and  nervously  thrust  his  hand  into  the  cavity ;  the  thatch  yielded 
to  his  touch,  for  it  was  a  mere  mixture  of  reeds  and  rushes.  He 
breathed  more  freely,  for  his  escape  seemed  no  longer  impossible ;  but 
then  there  were  his  mule  and  his  treasure,  Well !  first  securing  his 
own  safety,  he  would  put  a  plan  in  execution,  which  hastily  crossed  his 
mind,  for  the  recovery  of  his  baggage. 

"  With  the  utmost  caution,  he  removed  the  accumulation  of  soft  and 
decayed  matter  from  the  lower  part  of  the  roof;  then,  after  examining 
his  weapons,  he  noiselessly  sprang  upwards  with  all  his  strength,  gained 
the  top  of  the  mud  and  adobe  wall,  and  dropped  down  on  the  outside. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  he  then  carefully  proceeded  fay  the 
side  of  the  rocks  to  a  spot  with  which  he  was  well  acquaintedi  wliare 
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sereral  paths  met,  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of  the  inhospitable  hut. 
Here  he  paused,  and,  taking  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  fired  it  without  more 
ado  into  the  air ;  trusting  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  assailants,  and 
to  draw  them  from  the  hut.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  calculation ;  for, 
ere  he  had  time  to  regain  the  rancho  by  a  circuitous  route,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  what  he  believed  to  be  the  whole  party  scouring 
the  several  paths  in  the  distance,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  an  un- 
looked-for disturbance  of  their  plans. 

"  On  entering  the  hut,  he  found  that  the  old  Indian  had  been  left 
behind  to  guard  the  supposed  prisoner  and  his  property ;  but  this  was 
only  a  momentary  obstruction  to  his  progress.  With  the  speed  of 
lightning  he  threw  himself  upon  the  cowering  wretch ;  and,  placing  one 
hand  on  his  mouth  to  stifle  his  outcries,  plunged  his  cuchillo  twice  up 
to  the  hilt  in  his  back,  between  the  shoulders.  Then  casting  a  heap 
of  mats  upon  the  fire  to  extinguish  it,  that  the  ru£Sans  might  not  have 
the  advantage  of  its  light  to  guide  them  back,  he  unloosed  his  trusty 
mule  from  the  wall,  and,  emerging  from  the  hut,  drove  the  animal 
before  him  by  a  track  which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  but 
little  known. 

"  His  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  him,  even  in  the 
darkness,  to  make  good  way  from  the  scene  of  his  past  peril ;  and  he 
used  every  exertion  to  place  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between  his 
outwitted  enemies  and  himself.  On  he  sped,  beside  his  patient  mule, 
over  the  mountain  paths  in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  the  man  profiting 
in  no  slight  degree  by  the  fine  instinct  of  the  animal,  who  seemed  to 
understand  the  emergency,  and  to  strain  every  limb  for  the  preservation 
of  his  master.  But  even  sure-footed  mules  have  occasionally  been 
known  to  take  a  false  step,  and  our  arriero's  beast  stumbled  over  a 
projecting  rock,  and  fell  down  a  shallow  precipice,  carrying  his  master 
with  him.  Though  the  declivity  was  slight,  the  fall  was  yet  so  heavy 
that  both  arriero  and  mule  lay  at  the  bottom  stunned  and  insensible  for 
hours.  As  it  chanced,  however,  this  fall  proved  the  means  of  their 
preservation :  two  of  their  ruthless  and  determined  enemies  had  been 
upon  their  track,  having  heard  the  steps  of  the  mule  from  a  distance ; 
and  but  for  this  accident  the  arriero  would  have  been  overtaken. 

"But  their  pursuers  passed  on  in  the  darkness,  and  returned  ere 
long,  under  the  impression  that  they  had  been  deceived.  The  light 
of  morning  discovered  the  arriero  and  his  mule  waking  and  stretching 
themselves,  somewhat  bruised,  but  with  no  bones  broken. 

"  Grateful  for  his  late  escape,  our  muleteer  pressed  on  with  fresh 
vigour,  long  and  toilsome  though  the  stages  were,  till  he  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mexican  mountains ;  then  he  began  to  calculate 
the  time  when  he  might  expect  to  arrive  at  his  wished-for  destination  in 
the  capital. 

*'  For  a  considerable  distance  that  mountain-path  abounds  in  intricate 
windings,  which  render  it  impossible  for  the  wayfarer  to  perceive  the 
ruad  very  far,  either  before  or  behind  him.  Glancing  backwards  over 
hii  shoulder  at  one  of  these  points,  our  arriero  perceived  a  whole  herd 
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of  wild  and  heavily*anned  men  hastily  approaching.  A  moment's  con* 
sideration  convinced  him  that  these  were  ladrones;  and  their  quick 
movements  and  threatening  gestures  sufficiently  testified  their  hostile 
intention  toward  himself.  On  they  came  with  cries  and  imprecations, 
calling  upon  him  to  stop,  if  he  had  no  wish  to  find  himself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nearest  precipice,  with  a  dosen  rifle-balls  lodged  underneath  his 
jerkin. 

**  The  arriero's  ingenuity  and  presence  of  mind  here  again  served 
him  in  good  stead.  Instead  of  flying  from  them,  or  betraying  the  least 
fear  on  their  approach,  he  turned  towards  the  band  with  a  placid  coun- 
tenance, and  held  up  his  hands  to  intimate  his  satisfaction.  He  then 
gftve  them  to  understand  that  he  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  troop,  and  would  be  gratified  to  share  with  them  the  treasures  in 
his  possession ;  that  he  admired  the  wild  life  of  the  fireebooters,  and 
wished  of  all  things  to  be  admitted  into  the  band. 

"  The  bait  was  swallowed  with  avidity ;  the  arriero  was  joyfully 
accepted  as  a  comrade,  and  his  treasure  was  haUed  as  an  acquisition  to 
their  stores.  It  was  decided,  after  an  animated  debate,  that  the  money, 
being  portable,  should  be  placed  in  the  captain's  care,  for  the  instant 
requirements  of  the  troop ;  but  that  the  bars  of  silver,  being  heavy, 
should  remain  upon  the  back  of  the  mule  until  the  next  day,  when 
they  would  make  arrangements  for  exchanging  them  for  coin.  Then 
the  whole  company,  elated  with  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  pro- 
ceeded with  their  new  comrade  to  a  secret  resort  among  the  mountains, 
where  they  passed  a  night  of  boisterous  carousing,  singing,  swearing, 
and  quarrelling,  as  is  usual  in  such  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  de* 
bauchery. 

'*  Every  member  of  the  band,  excepting  our  brave  arriero,  fell  at  length 
into  a  state  of  sodden  slumber ;  he  had  anticipated  such  a  result,  and 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it :  stealthily  relieving  the  captain  of  the 
money  he  had  appropriated,  he  quickly  led  away  his  trusty  and  still 
laden  mule  from  the  inner  cave,  and  before  the  dawn  of  day,  was  far 
beyond  pursuit.  The  arriero,  ultimately  overcoming  all  difficulties 
and  temptations,  landed  his  precious  cargo  in  safety  at  its  anticipated 
resting-place." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  9 — 17. 

Among  such  a  people,  and  in  such  a  country,  where  nature  has 
done  every  thing  and  man  nothing,  agriculture  is,  of  course,  in  the 
most  primitive  state ;  the  natund  fertility  of  the  soil,  producing  in 
many  parts  two  or  three  crops  of  Indian  com  and  wheat  in  one 

irear,  and  the  physical  debility  of  the  Indian  adding  to  bis  indo- 
ence  and  sluggishness.  Melancholy,  indeed,  it  is,  to  look  at  the 
helpless  and  aegraded  state  of  the  Indian  labourer,  or  rather 
slave,  of  the  present  day — at  the  decreasing  commerce  of  the 
country — the  nnancial  difficulties  of  the  government — the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  and  continual  sanguinary  revolts,  or  pronunda- 
mentos^  m  every  town  and  village — the  lawlessness,  suffering,  and 
degradation  existing  every  where :   and  remembering  that  these 
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people  are  nominally  CArisHan,  look  back  upon  the  thousands  of 
giant  temples  of  Aztec  worship  in  ancient  times — founded  in 
horror  and  bathed  in  human  blood,  it  is  true,  but  so  magnificent 
in  size,  in  wealth,  in  splendour,  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  that 
no  eye  will  ever  behold  them,  even  in  their  decay  and  ruin, 
without  being  oppressed  with  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  people,  who 
have  passed  away  for  ever. 

We  would  fain  have  found  room  for  many  more  amusing  and 
lively  "Pictures,'^  but  we  can  only  advise  our  readers  to  seek 
them  for  themselves,  along  with  much  information,  which  appears 
to  have  been  put  together  with  equal  care  and  industry :  we  have 
space,  before  we  bid  Mr.  Mason  farewell,  but  for  one  more 
adventure,  in  company  with  one  of  the  wild-cattle  hunters  of  the 
prairie. 

"  The  Red  point  was  the  name  given  to  a  spot  where  the  soil  was  of 
an  extremely  ruddy  colour ;  and  as  the  son  now  cast  its  last  burning 
rays  upon  the  earth,  the  glowing  appearance  was  heightened,  insomuch 
that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  a  sheet  of  water 
reflecting  the  gorgeous  atmosphere  above.  Our  traveller  gazied  for  a 
little  while  on  the  scene  before  him ;  not  that  he  could  appreciate  its 
beauty,  but  he  was  endeavouring  to  calculate  by  its  aspect  the  degree 
of  to-morrow's  heat  He  then  slowly  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  east,  then  towards  the  north,  then  towards  the  west  again,  taking  in 
every  object  between  himself  and  the  horizon  in  his  range.  Apparently* 
satisfied  with  his  observations,  he  walked  his  horse  to  a  slight  hollow 
at  a  little  distance,  containing  three  trees,  and  tied  the  animal  to  tlie 
trunk  of  one  of  them  ;  then,  as  the  darkness  came  on,  he  proceeded  to 
select  a  grassy  nook  within  a  few  paces  of  the  tree,  and  after  refreshing 
himself  and  horse,  laid  him  down  to  rest.  Deep  sleep  overtook  him  as 
the  stars  above  appeared  in  their  accustomed  places ;  and  the  scene, 
which  had  lately  been  so  glaring,  became  enwrapped  in  the  cool  and 
quiet  lustre  of  a  tropical  night. 

"  He  slept  soundly  for  several  hours,  dreaming  about  his  home  in  the 
village,  and  the  expectant  wife  he  had  left  behind.  Next  his  thoughts 
recurred  to  Yio,  the  dealer,  to  whom  he  had  promised  a  goodly  number 
of  hides  within  the  space  of  two  days.  Then  he  dreamed  of  the  priestly 
father,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  dread,  and  of  his  parting  benediction  on 
his  journey ;  he  thought,  in  his  vision,  that  the  priest  was  before  him, 
and  gazed  upon  him  ;  that  as  he  gazed,  his  aspect  changed,  and  he  re- 
garded him  with  the  most  dreadful  sternness,  accusing  him  of  forgetting 
bis  evening  prayers  and  aves  before  lying  down  to  sleep  upon  that  spot. 
The  priest's  aspect  grew  more  and  more  severe ;  his  countenance 
became  more  terrible,  and  his  voice  louder  and  harsher  than  be- 
fore ;  finally,  he  stood  over  him  and  cursed  him  with  loud  and  dreadful 
imprecations,  and  forthwith  consigned  him  to  the  torments  of  purga- 
tory in  retributibn.     Yes,  he  felt  that  he  was  there ;  there,  among  the 
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unhappy  spirits,  suffering  the  extremity  of  torture !  And,  oh !  the 
awful  groans  and  howls  of  anguish  that  resounded  through  that  dreadful 
place !  How  the  wretched  spirits  ground  their  teeth  in  rage  and  despair; 
and  shrieked  and  tore  themselves  in  agony,  as  they  leaped  and  sprang 
out  of  the  circling  flames,  crackling  and  hissing  around  I  Now  a  troop 
of  fiends  surround  him,  and  he  feels  the  burning  heat  has  seized  upon 
him  !     They  take  and  thrust  him  among  the  fiercest  of  the  fires  ;  and — 

"  Suddenly  he  awoke  with  a  start  and  shudder ;  his  person  and 
clothes  bathed  in  perspiration,  which  fell  from  him  like  huge  drops  of 
rain.  The  stars  were  shining  calmly  above  him,  but  the  dreadful  sounds 
of  which  he  had  been  dreaming  still  seemed  to  salute  his  waking 
ears.  Yells  and  shrieks,  bowlings  and  groanings,  sounded  close  beside 
him,  thrilling  through  every  nerve ;  and  still  they  ceased  not.  Pre- 
sently he  heard  a  sound  which  recalled  his  scattered  senses, 

"  It  was  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  a  pack  of  wolves  ! 

''  It  was  too  late  to  save  him.  The  wolves,  pinched  with  hunger, 
are  unusually  daring  at  night.  There  is  a  numerous  herd  of  them, 
and  they  are  quarrelling  together  over  every  morsel  of  the  spoil ;  for 
there  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  whole.  Several  of  them  have  turned 
away,  with  their  hunger  sharpened,  and  approach  the  hunter,  while  their 
companions  are  battling  for  the  horse's  bones.  Meanwhile  he  has 
started  up,  seized  his  double-barrelled  rifle,  the  only  weapon,  beside  his 
lasso,  which  he  has  brought  with  him,  determining  to  hold  out  as  long 
as  possible,  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  can. 

"  The  wolves  now  surround  him  as  he  stands,  but  hesitate  in  advancing 
.  to  the  attack.  This  race  of  wolves  are  in  the  habit  of  retreating  from 
the  presence  of  men,  unless  in  extreme  want:  but  now  it  is  night ;  they 
are  in  great  numbers  ;  their  appetite  has  been  stimulated  by  the  taste  of 
blood  ;  there  is  but  one  man,  and  they  come  nearer.  So  closely  they 
approach  at  last,  that  he  can  perceive  the  starlight  reflected  brightly, 
though  in  a  warmer  tint,  from  their  eyeballs ;  while  the  vapour  of  their 
breath  envelopes  him.  Animated  by  a  sudden  and  almost  despairing 
impulse,  he  levels  his  piece  at  the  nearest  group,  and  fires.  One  of  the 
wolves  lies  dead,  another  is  wounded,  and  the  rest  retreat  to  a  little 
distance  in  alarm. 

'*  It  is  not  for  long,  however ;  they  perceive  that  nothing  follows,  and 
very  soon  return.  They  approach  him,  and  close  round  him  again ;  his 
position  is  critical.  They  come  nearer  still.  But  a  slight  diversion  in 
his  favour  occurs  from  their  summarily  falling  upon  their  comrades 
who  have  just  been  shot,  and  devouring  them  with  savage  eagerness. 
This  second  course  produces  almost  as  much  confusion  as  did  the  first ; 
under  cover  of  which  the  watchful  hunter  attempts  to  retreat  slowly  and 
carefully  from  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"  Soon  they  follow  him  once  more  ;  and  every  barrier  between  him 
and  a  dreadful  death  seems  removed.  Still  he  retreats  slowly  and  half 
unconsciously ;  they  are  very  near  him  now.  Now  one  has  leaped 
upon  him ;  and  the  remaining  barrel  of  his  rifle  has  exploded  in  the 
struggle.     Fortunately  it  has  shot  the  wolf  in  question  ;  the  rest  fall 
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back  in  affright  and  devour  their  dead  companion  as  before.  If  he  can 
only  gain  the  deep  stream  which  he  sees  shining  on  his  right  hand,  the 
hnnter  will  have  a  chance  of  safety ;  the  water  will,  at  all  events,  be  an 
auxiliary  to  him,  as  he  is  an  excellent  swimmer.  The  thought  inspires 
him  with  renewed  hope  and  energy  ;  he  halloos  and  beats  off  his  ene- 
mies at  every  step  ;  and  after  many  narrow  escapes,  he  reaches  the  bank 
of  the  river.  The  wolves,  however,  appear  to  have  a  perception  of  the 
importance  of  the  moment;  and  just  as  he  is  about  to  plunge  into  the 
stream,  they  make  one  fierce,  simultaneous  rush  upon  him. 

*'  For  an  instant  nothing  can  be  discerned  but  foam  and  splashes,  as 
the  water  is  divided  both  by  the  assailants  and  the  assailed.  The 
hunter,  diving  beneath  the  surface,  has  almost  placed  himself  beyond 
reach  of  the  wolves,  whilst  many  of  their  bodies  float  around  him  drowned. 
He  is  beginning  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  deliverance,  as  he  per- 
ceives his  enemies  yelling  and  gnashing  their  teeth  together  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  when  he  feels  himself  seized  by  two  animals  of  a  larger  and 
stronger  growth  than  the  rest.  Their  teeth  almost  meet  in  his  flesh, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exertions  to  the  contrary,  they  are  gradually 
drawing  him  under  water.  In  vain  he  grasps  their  throats  with 
maniac  energy ;  still  they  keep  their  hold,  and  the  stream  becomes  dyed 
with  bis  blood.  Presently  the  smaller  of  the  two  looses  his  hold  ;  the 
current  carries  him  away,  and  he  is  drowned.  Only  one  of  his  assail- 
ants, a  large  she- wolf,  remains  to  be  dealt  with  now.  He  struggles 
desperately,  but  in  vain,  to  free  himself  from  her  grasp ;  yet  he  perceives 
a  kind  of  fixedness  in  her  movements  that  he  had  not  observed  before. 
Stretching  out  his  arm  once  more,  he  places  his  hand  upon  her  head  and 
mouth,  and  finds  that  she  is  dead.  Still  her  weight  draws  him  down- 
wards ;  almost  immediately  he  feels  a  faintness  creep  over  him  ;  he 
loses  his  consciousness ;  and  with  the  gripe  of  the  dead  wolf  still  fixed 
firmly  upon  him,  he  sinks  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  in  the 
act  of  sinking,  the  bodies  of  the  hunter  and  his  enemy  cleaving  the 
stream  violently,  the  hold  of  the  beast  became  relaxed.  The  man  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  his  head  coming  in  contact  with  a  sharp  projecting 
rock,  his  consciousness  returned.  He  opened  his  eyes,  forthwith  strug- 
gled to  the  bank,  and  in  great  weakness  and  exhaustion,  succeeded  in 
climbing  upon  it.  As  the  first  rays  of  the  quiet  morning  light  broke  in 
the  distance,  the  full  particulars  of  his  past  peril  fiashed  upon  his  mind  ; 
he  turned  and  beheld  the  last  group  of  his  assailants  retreating  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  folding  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  he  gave  hearty 
thanks  to  IJeayen  for  his  deliverance." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  113 — 120. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  spirited  etchings  which 
adorn  Mr.  Mason^s  volumes. 
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▼III.  1$  the  Ohureh  of  Borne  the  Babylon  of  the  Bool  o/Bevekaion  t 
An  Eeeay  derived  in  part  from  the  Auihor'*B  Lectures  on  the 
Apocalypse^  and  partly  from  other  sources.  By  Ghbistopher 
Wordsworth,  x>.2>.,  Co^mu  of  Westminster.  London :  Bi- 
vingtons.     1851. 

This  invaluable  little  Essay,  sold  for  one  shiDinff,  should  com- 
mand a  circulation  of  hunclreds  of  tbooBaods.  To  every  honest 
mind  the  argument  put  forward  in  it,  we  should  say,  must  carry 
conviction ;  it  is  at  onoe  teamed  and  eloquent,  and  truly  incapable 
of  refutation.    We  extract  a  noble  passage : — 

"  Neaily  eighteen  centuries  have  now  pasted  away,  since  the  Holy 
Spirit  prophesied,  by  the  mouth  of  St.  John,  that  this  Mystery  would 
be  revealed  in  that  City,  which  was  then  the  Queen  of  the  Earth,  the 
City  on  Seven  Hills,  the  City  of  Rome.  The  Mystery  was  then  dark, 
dark  as  midnight.  Man's  eye  could  not  pierce  the  gloom.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  seemed  improbable, — almost  impossible.  Age 
after  age  rolled  away.  By  degrees,  the  mist  which  hang  over  it  became 
less  thick.  The  clouds  began  to  break.  Some  features  of  the  dark 
Mystery  began  to  appear,  dimly  at  first,  then  more  clearly,  like  moun- 
tains at  daybreak.  Then  the  form  of  the  Mystery  became  more  and 
more  distinct.  The  Seven  Hills,  and  the  Woman  sitting  upon  them, 
became  visible.  Her  voice  was  heard.  Strange  sounds  of  blasphemy 
were  uttered  by  her.  Then  they  became  louder  and  louder.  And  the 
golden  chalice  in  her  hand,  her  scarlet  attire,  her  pearls  and  jewels, 
glittered  in  the  sun  ;  kings  and  nations  were  seen  prostrate  at  her  feet, 
and  drinking  her  cup.  Saints  were  slain  by  her  power.  And  now  the 
prophecy  became  clear,  clear  as  noon-day ;  and  we  tremble  with  awe  at 
the  sight,  while  we  read  the  inscription,  emblazoned  in  large  letters, 
*  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,'  written  by  the  hand  of  St.  John,  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  on  the  forehead  of  the  Church  of  Rome ! " 

IX. — Church  Stmday  School  Magazine.  1851.  Vol.  VI.  Lon- 
don :  Bivingtons.     [l8mo.  pp.  280.] 

A  VERY  pleasine  and  useful  little  publication.  The  variety  of  its 
materials,  and  the  good  sense  and  piety  characterizing  the  whole, 
combined  with  its  very  low  price,  must  ensure  an  extensive  circu- 
lation ;  and  we  cordially  wish  it  all  success. 

X. — The  Penny  Post.  Vol.  I.  January  to  December.  1851. 
London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  cheap  and  well-written  periodical  represents  the  views  of  a 
considerable  class  of  persons,  who  may  generally  be  characterized 
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as  disciples  of  the  Traciarian  school.  It  is  carefully  edited,  and 
we  should  think  it  would  prove  an  efficient  organ  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  class  of  views  which  it  advocates. 

XI. — The  Scottish  Ecclesiastieal  Journal.  Vol.  I.  From  Janwiry 
to  December,     1851.     Edinburgh  :  Grant  and  Son. 

We  have  watched  with  much  interest  and  cordial  good  wishes 
the  course  of  the  '^  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  ^  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence ;  and  we  have  at  its  conclusion  to  con- 
gratulate the  Scottish  Church  on  the  establishment  of  a  journal 
which  is  distinguished  as  much  by  the  ability  with  which  it 
is  conducted,  as  by  the  tone  of  sound  and  moderate  Churchman- 
ship  which  it  has  maintained,  amidst  the  strife  of  extreme 
opinions.  We  trust  that  it  will  meet  support  in  this  course 
from  all  that  portion  of  the  Church  which  is  willing  to  act  for  the 
general  good,  irrespective  of  party  considerations. 

XII. — Oxford  University  Statutes,  Translated  to  1843  by  the  late 
G,  B.  M.  Ward,  Esq.^  M.A.y  cCrc,  and  completed  wnder  the 
stwerintendence  of  James  Heywood,  Esq.^  M.P,^  F.B.8. 
Vol.  II.     London :  Pickering. 

The  publication  before  us  contains  much  valuable  matter  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  ^ith  the  motives  of  those  who  have  published  it — 
the  principles  and  intentions  of  Mr.  Heywood  are  sufficiently  well 
known.  In  the  Appendix,  there  are  various  documents  relative 
to  the  Tractarian  movement. 

XIII. — The  Church  Chronicle/or  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield.  Nos.  1, 
2,  3.  Printed  and  published  (for  the  Proprietor)  by  James 
Pyson  Nibbs^  Printer^  at  the  *'  Edensor  Press^  in  the  parish 
o/Edensor^  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

Hebe,  indeed,  is  a  journal  to  which  we  most  earnestly  wish 
success,  and  which  wul  obtain  it,  if  a  lai^  and  enlightened  zeal 
for  the  truth  as  taught  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  topics,  constitute  any 
claim  on  support.  This  ^'Church  Chronicle^  cannot  fail  to  encou- 
rage all  that  is  good  in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield,  and  to  promote 
vital  religion  and  sound  faith  wherever  it  is  circulated.     It  is 

Eublished  monthly,  price  one  penny ;  and  it  is  admirably  calcu- 
kted  for  circulation  amongst  the  middling  and  lower  orders. 
We  are  in  great  want  of  penny  publications  of  this  kind. 
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XIV. — Firdt  Annual  StaUmeni  of  the  Society  for  Protecting  the 
Bights  of  Conscience.    Dublin :  Webb  and  Cfhapman. 

It  is  amongst  the  signs  of  the  times  that  it  has  been  found  re- 
quisite to  establish  a  Society  in  Ireland  for  the  express  purpose  of 
holding  out  protection  to  converts  against  the  persecution  of  the 
Bomanists;  and  it  is  ver^  cheering  to  see  men  of  all  parties 
engaged  in  this  truly  chantable  and  Christian  work.  The  funds 
are  raised  by  subscription,  and  are  generally  applied  in  enabling 
persons  to  give  some  temporary  employment  to  converts,  who  are 
almost  invariably  thrown  out  of  work  by  joining  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  The  Koman  Catholic  farmers  and  employers  dismiss 
them  immediately  on  discovering  the  fact;  and  numbers  are 
obliged  to  fly  from  home,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  living. 
There  are  many  affecting  details  in  this  Report  of  the  sufferings 
of  these  people  in  the  cause  of  Grod.  The  Report  is  valuable  m 
another  respect,  as  showing  the  extent  of  the  movement  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  readiness  with  which  the  people  receive  the 
\Vord  of  God,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  adhere  to  it. 
We  would  express  an  earnest  hope  that  all  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  advance  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  will 
get  this  Report,  and  aid  the  Society  (the  funds  of  which  are  very 
inadequate  to  its  object)  with  their  subscriptions.  The  office  of 
the  Society  is  at  183,  Stephen'^s  Green,  Dublin.  The  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  is  the  President. 


XV. — A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Parishioners  of  Frome^  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  By  the  Bev,  W .  J.  E.  Bennet, 
M.A.y  Vicar.     London  :  Masters. 

This  Letter  is  not  such  a  production  as  we  should  have  wished 
to  see.  We  had  indulged  a  faint  hope,  that,  after  all  that  has 
occurred,  and  on  calmer  consideration,  the  author  might  have 
been  able  to  draw  back  in  some  degree  from  the  position  assumed 
by  him  while  at  St.  Barnabas,  and  might  have  afforded  to  his 
well-wishers  some  security  for  greater  moderation  in  future,  by 
some  acknowledgment  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  adhere  to  aU 
his  previous  expressions  and  acts.  In  this,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
we  have  been  disappointed.  The  author  represents  himself  as  a 
persecuted  man,  most  unjustly  treated ;  and  while  acknowledging 
himself  fallible,  he  yet  vindicates  all  his  actual  proceedings  ana 
his  language,  and  while  holding  out  a  plain  intimation  that  the 
same  course,  in  respect  of  ceremonial,  will  be  pursued  at  Frome 
which  has  caused  offence  elsewhere,  urges  patience,  ffood  will,  and 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  his  parishioners,  and  exhorts  them  to 

VOL.    XVII. — NO.    XXXIII. — APRIL,    1852.  Q 
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follow  his  guidance.  We  sincerely  trust  that  all  will  be  over- 
ruled for  good,  but  we  regret  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
this  Letter,  and  lament  that  such  an  opportunity  has  been  lost. 

XVI. — Church  Extensian  in  St.  Paneras.  A  Comparative  State- 
ment of  the  Increase  of  Houses^  Jkc,^  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  Middlesex^  from  1801  to  1851  ;  with  a  Brief  Summary 
of  the  Measures  taken  and  in  progress  to  provide  for  the  Spiri- 
tual Wants  of  the  Parish.  J?y  William  KiviNGTON.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

A  PUBLICATION  like  that  before  us,  pourtrays  a  state  of  things 
which  cannot  be  described  by  any  other  terms  than  that  of 
^'  awful.'*"  Here  is  a  single  parish,  the  population  of  which  has, 
within  fifty  years,  risen  from  30,000  to  170,000,  and  which,  during 
almost  all  that  time,  has  been  comparatively  destitute  of  the  com- 
monest outward  means  of  grace.  The  present  vicar,  Mr.  Dale, 
on  his  accession  to  the  living  in  1847,  having  been  previously 
made  Canon  of  St.  Paul'^s  by  Sir  Robert  Peel — an  appointment 
which  reflects  honour  on  that  minister — ^found  the  parish  of  St. 
Paneras  in  such  a  state  of  spiritual  destitution  as  well  might  make 
him  tremble.  But  he  girded  himself  to  his  work  manfully ;  and 
notwithstanding  much  direct  and  indirect  opposition,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  advancing  the  cause  of  religion  to  a  very  great  and 
cheering  extent.  We  like  to  see  such  things  as  temporary 
churches  and  temporary  ministers  in  such  cases.  We  like  to  see 
the  missionary  system  brought  into  play  where  it  is  really  called 
for.  Time  was  when  our  ancestors  worshipped  in  churches  made  of 
wattles ;  and  many  is  the  place  now  where  a  wattled  and  thatched, 
or  wooden,  ay,  or  earthen,  church  is  grievously  wanted.  Mr. 
Bivington  has  produced  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
pamphlets  we  nave  seen  for  a  long  time  on  matters  connected 
with  Church  Extension.  As  a  detailed  record  of  the  progress  of 
the  Churoh  in  a  vast  London  parish,  it  is  most  instructive  and 
interesting.  But  the  remark  remains  to  be  made,  that  the  mero 
outward  and  material  provision  for  Churoh  Extension  is  something 
indeed ;  but  it  is  little,  unless  you  can  find  men  of  a  truly  mis- 
sionarv  spirit  propared  to  go  into  the  waste  places,  and  re-gather 
into  tne  fold  of  Christ  the  depraved  and  irroUgious  multitudes 
around  them.  It  is  not  mero  outward  organization  or  sjnstem  of 
any  kind  that  can  do  the  real  work. 
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nviu^^Tke  Catechism  of  (he  Council  of  Trenty  translated  into  Eng- 
lish; unth  Notes  by  Th£odobe  Alois  Buckley,  B.A.^  Ac. 
London:  Boutledge. 

A  USEFUL  volume  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  studies  on  the 
Bomiflh  controversy.  It  appears  to  be  executed  well  and  care- 
fully. 

xviii. — The  Preparation  for  the  Crospel^  as  exhibited  in  the  History 
of  the  Israelites.  The  Hulsean  Lectures^  preached  before  the 
Universitff  of  Cambridge^  in  1851.  By  Oeokge  Cubhey,  5.Z)., 
Jtc.     Cambridge:  Deighton.     London:  Bivingtons. 

The  object  of  this  able  and  learned  series  of  Lectures  is  to  show 
how  the  history  of  the  Israelites  led  in  a  harmonious  succession 
to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  with  an  especial  view  to 
infidel  objections.  The  train  of  Scriptural  illustration,  through 
which  the  author  is  led,  in  tracing  the  analogies,  identities,  and 
developments  connected  with  his  subject,  is  highly  instructive  and 
edifying ;  and  his  work  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  our  theological  literature. 

■ 

XIX. — 1.  A  School  Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Geography ^ 
&c.  By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  F.B.S.E.y  &c.  Edinburgh 
and  London:  Blackwoods. 

2.  A  School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography ^  Jkc.  By  Alex.  Keith 
Johnston.     Blackwoods. 

These  Atlases  are  not  only  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  Education,  but  of  all  that  class  who 
wish  to  possess  convenient  and  portable  atlases,  at  a  moderate 
price.  The  Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Geography  not  only 
comprises  all  the  latest  discoveries,  and  includes  all  the  modem 
geographical  divisions  and  boundaries  of  states ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  distinctness  and  accuracy ;  and  the  system  of  colour- 
ing adopted  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  with  a  view  to  the  discrimi- 
nation of  one  territory  from  another.  The  Atlas  of  Physical 
Geography  contains  charts  of  the  ocean  currents — principal  lakes 
— river  systems — mountains,  table-lands,  and  valleys — distribu- 
tion of  earthquakes  and  volcanoies— temperature — constant  and 
periodical  winds — distribution  of  rain  and  snow — distribution  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  of  the  different  races  and  religions 
of  men.  We  can  recommend  this  Atlas,  as  comprising  a  vast 
amount  of  most  interesting  and  important  information.     The 

a  2 
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results  of  immense  labour,  and  of  the  most  profound  observations 
of  scientific  men,  are  here  brought  together  in  a  shape  and  form 
which  render  them  accessible  to  all  moderately-educated  persons. 

XX. — The  Ionian  Islands;  what  they  have  lost  and  suffered^  Ao. 
By  an  Ionian.     London :  Bidgway. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  strong  attack  upon  the  government 
and  policy  of  the  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Inlands.  It 
is  wntten  with  great  energy  and  ardour.  The  eminent  personages 
who  figure  in  an  introductory  Letter  as  Sip  E.  F.  Ova/oSoc,  and 
rot;  AopS  Tplv^  and  Ki;pioc  L  Puoufc,  wiU  be  long  remembered 
in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

• 

XXI. — Dialogues  of  the  Early  Church:  i.  Borne,  ii.  Smyrna. 
III.  Carthage.  By  Henry  Hayman,  M.A.^  Fellow  of  St. 
John*s  College^  Oxford.     London :  Skeffington  and  Southwell. 

The  author  of  these  Dialogues  has  composed  a  series  of  Dialogues 
which  are  framed  almost  exactly  on  the  model  of  those  which  one 
might  suppose  to  have  been  written  in  the  third  century.  He 
has  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his  subject — the  per- 
secutions of  the  Early  Christians. 

XXII. — Luther:  or,  Borne  and  the  Beformation.  By  Robert 
Montgomery,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Christian  Life^"" 
^^  God  and  Man^*"  &c.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
London:  Blackwood,  Patemoster-row.     1852. 

Another,  and  another,  and  another  edition  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's poems,  is  called  for  by  the  reading  public,  and  yet  we 
are  assured  by  critics,  by  publishers,  nay,  by  all  the  world,  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  demand  for  poetry  in  England.  It  is 
manifest  that  this  impression,  however  general,  is  not  a  correct 
one,  for  facts  go  furtner  than  ten  thousand  arguments  drawn 
from  the  work-a-day  objects  of  men'^s  thoughts  and  interests, 
and  the  utilitarian  character  of  the  century.  Tennyson'*s  fame 
is  great  in  the  critical  world,  and  most  justly  so ;  we  esteem  him 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  lyric  poets.     But  Bobert  Mont- 

gomery  has,  at  least,  ten  readers  where  he  has  one;  and,  this 
eing  the  case,  the  bard  of  ''  Luther ""  can  afibrd  to  smile  at  the 
assaults  and  denunciations  of  his  adversaries.  The  fact  is,  that 
his  poetry  represents  many  of  the  most  familiar,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  healthful  tendencies  of  the  English  national  mind ; 
and  thence,  doubtless,  bis  great  succesB  with  the  general  public. 
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His  vigour  of  thought  is,  perhaps,  his  most  marked  characteristic, 
and  no  where  is  this  more  happily  exhibited  than  in  his  poem  of 
*^  Luther/^  the  sixth  edition  of  which  now  lies  before  us.  It  is 
replete  with  vigorous  reasoning,  and  characterized  by  what  we 
may  call  a  certain. point  of  beauty,  and  a  stately  magnificence  of 
verse  in  those  passages  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature  are  pour* 
trayed,  or  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  great  Reformer  are  vindi- 
cated. Mr.  Montgomery  has  added,  we  perceive,  a  new  section 
to  this  poem,  on  ^*  Jesuits  and  the  Mmd  of  Man,^  which  is 
exceedingly  characteristic  of  its  author^s  power,  and  with  the 
main  bearings  of  which  we  most  heartily  concur.  In  conclusion, 
we  will  cite  one  powerful  passage  from  "  the  Poet^s  Retrospect,^ 
which  we  only  cull  from  amongst  a  thousand  equally,  or  more 
powerful  passages,  because  it  happened  to  arrest  our  attention 
first,  and  which  may  help  our  readers  to  account  for  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's extensive  popularity.  He  b  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  Christian  Sabbath  : — 

"  Glory,  to  think  that  on  this  mom,  mankind 
Bow  at  the  footstool  of  their  common  Sire 
In  co-equality  of  dust  and  sin, 
To  plead  for  mercy  at  salvation's  fount. 
Ye  mighty  hunters  in  the  fields  of  truth, 
Titans  of  thought,  ye  giants  of  renown. 
Colossal  wonders  in  the  world  of  mind, 
Who  with  the  shadow  of  a  soul  immense 
Cover  creation, — though  your  genius  charm 
The  eternal  public  of  posterity, 
Your  names  are  nothing  in  the  balance  now. 
Bend  the  stiff  mind,  and  bow  the  stubborn  heart ; 
And,  in  the  pleadings  of  your  helpless  dust. 
Go,  take  your  station  with  yon  cottage-girl. 
Or  chant  a  verse  with  yonder  hymning  child  : 
And,  happy  are  ye,  if  like  them  ye  feel. 
That  wisdom  is  our  ignorance  to  know. 
There,  cast  your  anchors  in  the  cloven  Rock 
Of  Ages :  far  behind  the  veil  it  towers, 
Deep  as  eternity,  and  high  as  God." — p.  373. 

XXIII. — AnchuruSy  and  other  Poems.  By  William  Ewart, 
M.A.^  Curate  of  Pimpeme,  Dorset.  London:  Ollivier.  [12mo. 
pp.  226.] 

The  principal  poem  in  this  volume  relates  the  self-immolation  of 
Anchurus  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  calmness  and 
thoughtfulness  which  pervade  the  discourses  of  this  prince  with 
bis  uiends,  previously  to  bis  sacrifice,  are  most  happily  imar 
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gined ;  and  the  whole  is  well  conceived,  and  ably  executed, 
furnishing  clear  evidence  of  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  best  clas- 
sical models.  There  are  many  other  poems  of  merit  in  the  volume. 
We  would  especially  notice  that  on  "  the  workhouse  chapel,^  and 
on  "  Avon  woods,"'  as  showing  poetical  power  of  a  high  class. 
We  may  add,  that  the  tone  throughout  is  all  that  could  be 
wished. 

XXIV. — A  Brief  Argument  for  rwmng  in  the  Church  and  Realm 
of  England  the  Ancient  Synodal  Action^  ^e.  By  T.  W. 
Peile,  />./>.,  &c.     London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

The  learned  author  of  this  publication  is  well  known  to  the 

Eublic  by  his  elaborate  Commentary  on  the  Epistles.  The  view 
ere  taken  grounds  the  admission  of  Laity  to  the  Synods  on 
Scriptural  precedent,  and  obviates  the  danger  of  disputed  elec- 
tions by  vesting  the  nomination  in  Episcopal  hands — a  most 
important  practical  suggestion,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Miscellaneous. 

Amongst  the  publications  which  now  lie  before  us,  and  which 
we  are  at  present  prevented  from  noticing  by  want  of  space,  but 
to  which  we  hope  to  return  hereafter,  are  ^^  Christ  in  Hades,'*'*  by 
W.  W.  Lord;  "  Medwin'*8  Sermons;''  "Syriac  and  Chaldee 
Beading  Lessons ;"  "  A  Reply  to  Phases  of  Faith,"  by  Walther ; 
Bishop  Pearson's  "  Lectures  on  the  Acts ;"  "  Rural  Thoughts,'" 
by  Whitinff  ;  Stapf  "s  "  Spirit  of  Education ;"  "  Babylon  and 
Jerusalem  \  "  Songs  of  the  Bells ;"  Laurence's  "  Services  for 
the  Sick ;"  "  The  Exiled  Soul ;"  De  Teissier  on  '••The  Lord's 
Supper ;"  "  Lives  of  certain  Fathers  of  the  Church ;"  "  AUerton 
and  Dreux;"  ''The  Crystal  Palace;"  '^Miller's  Sermons;" 
«'  The  Three  Paths,"  by  Anderson  ;  "  The  Turf ;"  "  The  Road," 
by  Nimrod,  and  other  Volumes  of  "  Murray's  Readings  for  the 
Rail ;"  "  Lowell's  Poetical  Works ;"  Forbes  on  "  The  Christian 
Sacrifice ;"  Pickering's  "  Christian  Classics ;"  "  Gift  at  Confirma- 
tion ;"  "  Caswell's  American  Church ;"  "  Home  is  Home ;" 
"  Pigott's  Patriarch  of  the  Nile ;"  "  England  before  the  Norman 
Conouest;"  "State  of  Man  subsequent  to  Christianity;" 
"  Bellis's  Sermons ;"  "  Lilias  Davenant ;"  "  Hawthorn's  Scarlet 
Letter ;"  "  Twice  Told  Tales,"  and  other  Volumes  of  "  Rout- 
ledge's  Popular  Library ;"  "  Penrose's  Sermons ;"  "  Elements  of 
Christian  Science,"  by  Adams ;  "  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey  ;" 
"  Wilkinson's  Sermons,"  &c.  &c. 
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EUROPE. 

France. — ^The  ceremony  of  the  installatioD  of  the  President  recently 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  honours  paid  to  a  king  anointed  on  the  day  of  coronadon  are 
scarcely  greater  than  those  which  attended  Louis  Napoleon  on  this 
occasion.  A  solemn  "  Te  Denm  "  was  performed  in  every  Cathedral 
Church  of  France ;  the  blessing  of  Heaven  was  invoked  upon  the 
country,  and  upon  the  man  who  has  been  appointed  to  sway  its  desti« 
nies  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  The  service  concluded  with  the 
**  Domine  Salvam/'  thus  worded  : — "  Domine,  Salvam  fac  Rempublicam 
— salvum  fac  Napoleonem,  et  exaudi  nos  in' die  qu4  invocaverimus." 

The  "coup  d'ceil"  presented  on  entering  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  was  very  fine.  The  pillars  of  the  great  nave,  adorned  with 
purple-coloured  banners,  sprinkled  with  stars  of  gold ;  the  velvet 
draperies  and  enormous  garlands  of  foliage  and  flowers,  which  covered 
and  fell  from  the  galleries ;  the  richly-decorated  flags,  carrying  the 
arms  and  names  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  ;  the  columns  of  the 
sanctuary,  covered  from  base  to  capital  with  silk  brocade  of  crimson 
and  gold ;  the  altar  in  the  choir,  with  its  rich  and  gaudy  ornaments ; 
the  benches  for  the  anthorities  and  the  constituted  bodies ;  and  the  gal- 
leries on  either  side  crowded  with  persons;  the  orchestra  of  500 
musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental,  disposed  in  the  galleries  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  choir,  and  the  principal  feature  of  all,  the  lofty  dais,  with 
hangings  of  crimson  and  gold,  doubled  with  white,  surmounting  the 
"  estrade,"  which  faced  the  altar,  and  supported  the  "  siege  d'honneur," 
whereon  sat  Louis  Napoleon  with  his  '*  prie  Dieu,"  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  (who  officiated  in  the  service)  to  his  right,  and  the  attendant 
Bishops  to  his  left. 

The  President  arrived  exactly  at  noon,  and  the  orchestra  performed^ 
while  he  entered  the  cathedral,  and  took  his  place,  the  march  and 
**  Vivat  in  aeternum,"  by  Lesueur.  The  "  Te  Deum,"  which  Lesueur 
composed  for  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  which  was  afterwards  per- 
formed in  celebration  of  the  taking  of  Algiers,  displayed  the  strength 
and  number  of  the  musicians  to  the  highest  advantage.  The  hymn  to 
St.  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  and  the  oflertory,  which  fol- 
lowed the  "  Sanctus  "  of  M.  Adam,  and  the  "  Domine  Salvam,"  which 
terminated  the  ceremony  in  a  highly  effective  manner,  were  executed 
to  perfection. 

The  "  Patrie  "  states  the  cost  of  the  ceremony  at  Notre  Dame  at 
190,000  francs. 
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M.  Lacordaire,  Superior  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  France,  has 
been  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  in  consequence  of  some  expressions  in  a 
sermon  preached  by  him  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  *'  Univers  "  contains  a  long  letter  from  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  Paul  Cullen,  returning  thanks  for  the  contribution  of  13/.  to 
the  Catholic  Association  for  resisting  Anglican  proselytism. 

A  chapter  is  to  be  created  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  St.  Oene- 
yi^ve,  late  Pantheon. 

Italy. — Accounts  from  Rome  state  that  the  Austrian  Government 
has  just  offered  to  the  Pontifical  Government  such  great  facilities  for 
the  creation  of  a  Roman  army,  that  that  measure  may  now  be  considered 
as  definitively  decided  on.  The  following  is  the  plan  on  which  this  matter 
will  be  carried  out : — All  the  existing  corps  will  be  disbanded  and  re- 
modelled ;  two  regiments  of  a  foreign  l^on  will  be  recruited  for  out  of 
the  country.  Austria  lends  the  town  of  Como  as  the  centre  of  formation 
for  this  force ;  each  of  these  regiments  will  be  2500  strong.  These 
5000  men  will  none  of  them  be  Italians,  and,  as  far  as  can  be,  Swiss, 
Austrian,  and  Bavarian.  Baden  will  also  furnish  its  contingent.  Two 
Roman  or  Italian  regiments,  each  of  3500  men,  will  be  formed  from  the 
remnants  of  the  regiment  of  guards  and  other  troops,  which  were  in 
course  of  organization.  The  gendarmerie  will  be  carried  up  to  a  strength 
of  5000  men,  4000  of  whom  are  already  enrolled ;  a  battalion  of  foot 
chasseurs  of  from  1200  to  1500  strong,  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
one  or  two  brigades  of  artillery,  will  complete  this  force  of  20,000  men. 
The  5000  gendarmes,  the  5000  Swiss  and  Germans,  and  the  battalion 
of  chasseurs  commanded  by  M.  Aldeon-Polomba,  an  officer  devoted 
to  the  Holy  See,  will  form  an  effective  force  which  will  insure  the  fidelity 
of  the  two  native  regiments,  and  will  permit  the  Pontifical  Government 
to  protect  itself  with  its  own  troops.  The  formation  and  the  support  of 
this  army  will  entail  fresh  charges  on  the  Treasury. 

The  Pope  has  issued  a  decree  giving  his  sanction  and  benediction  to 
an  expansion  of  the  "Association  for  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
land," which  is  henceforward  to  embrace  all  who  are  separated  from 
"  the  Church." 

A  petition  is  in  course  of  signature  among  the  BriUsh  residents  at 
Rome,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  for  permission  to 
build  a  Protestant  Church  within  the  walls,  the  necessary  funds  being 
ready. 

The  following  facts  are  comprised  in  recent  communications  from 
Florence.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  continues  to  persecute  Pro- 
testant Christians.  One  of  these  being  very  ill,  was  lately  attended  by 
two  of  his  friends.  The  physician  Gallori,  a  follower  of  the  priests  and 
of  the  police,  instead  of  apprising  the  family  of  the  state  of  the  sick  man, 
as  was  his  simple  duty,  in  order  that  his  various  social  and  religious 
duties  might  be  attended  to,  seeing  that  the  poor  invalid  did  not  ask 
for  a  confessor,  because  he  said  that  he  had  peace  in  the  faith  and 
in  the  promises  of  his  Saviour,  himself  called  in  the  priest,  who  imrne* 
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diately  hastened  to  perform  his  part ;  and  forthwith  asked  the  sick  man 
if  be  believed  in  the  Pope.  '*  No ;  bat  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  An  ani- 
mated discussion  followed  this  beginning,  and  the  sick  man,  who  quoted 
many  texts  of  Scripture' in  opposition  to  the  nonsense  and  temptations 
of  the  man,  became  so  tired,  and  his  illness  so  aggravated,  that  his 
friend  who  was  attending  on  him,  and  who  up  to  that  moment  had  been 
silent  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  conceived  that  he  was  bound  in  charity 
to  rise,  and  he  said,  "  My  friend,  you  have  spoken  well,  but  now  it  is 
enough."  Upon  this  the  priest,  looking  angrily  at  the  speaker,  took 
his  hat,  and  ran  to  the  Prefettura  in  oider  to  vent  his  rage.  Thirty 
gendarmes  went  to  arrest  the  two  attendants  upon  their  friend,  and  the 
sick  man  himself  is  watched  by  one  of  the  gendarmes  at  his  side,  who 
allows  no  one  to  enter  the  room  but  the  wife  and  the  brother.  The 
priests  went  successively  with  extraordinary  preparations  for  adminis- 
tering the  communion ;  they  took  care  to  keep  away  at  that  moment 
even  the  above-mentioned  persons  of  the  family  in  order  that  they 
might  not  have  witnesses.  But  the  continued  abiding  of  one  of  the 
gendarmes,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  sick  man  has  not  been  wanting 
in  faith.  The  two  new  prisoners  are  tranquil  in  spirit,  because  they 
know  that  "  Blessed  are  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake."     This  happened  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1852. 

GaaMANT. — A  Lutheran  minister,  named  Eichhom,  in  Baden,  having 
attempted  to  revive  the  strict  old  Lutheranism,  which  has  been  sup- 
planted throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany  by  the  '*  Union  "  Church, 
a  compromise  between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  has  been  arrested, 
and,  in  virtue  of  the  state  of  siege,  declared  "  a  prisoner  of  war." 

The  current  number  of  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,"  contaiins  a  statement  from  Messrs.  Wingate  and 
Smith,  respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  lately 
expelled  from  Hungary.  The  following  passage  will  interest  our 
readers : — 

"  On  returning  home  on  Sabbath  afternoon  from  the  house  of  prayer, 
we  found  a  summons  waiting  us  from  one  of  the  heads  of  the  police 
(who  are  a  very  different  body,  and  clothed  with  very  different  powers, 
in  Austria  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  own  happy  country) 
to  appear  before  him  next  day.  We  speedily  communicated  with  each 
other,  and  finding  that  both  had  been  cited  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
the  object  could  not,  therefore,  be  to  obtain  information  from  us,  but  to 
make  an  announcement  to  us,  we  immediately  anticipated  the  worst. 
On  appearing  at  the  time  appointed,  we  were  simply  informed  that  an 
imperial  order  had  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  we  should  leave  the  country 
without  delay.  We  demanded  the  reason  of  such  summary  proceedings 
against  us.  The  councillor  of  police  said,  *  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the 
government  had  nothing  against  us  personally,  but  that  the  nature  of 
our  functions  was  disliked  by  them.'  " 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Edwards,  another 
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Misaiouary,  who  had  heen  labouring  in  Lemberg,  and  who  was  also 
summarily  expelled : — 

"  Bretlau,  Jan.  31,  1852. 
"  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  only  embrace  the  first  leisure  moment 
to  let  you  know  where  I  am,  deferring  all  particulars  till  next  week. 
Oh  the  18th  December,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  the  storm 
that  had  been  long  brewing  burst,  and  I  received  orders  not  only  to 
suspend  my  meetings,  but  to  quit  Lemberg  and  Galicia  before  the  end 

of  the  month.     In  a  personal  interview  with ,  I  prevailed 

on  him  to  retract  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  and  to  bring  the  whole 
matter  before  the  ministry  in  Vienna.  He  told  me  that  there  was 
nothing  against  me  but  the  enmity  of  the  civil  governor^  who  is  a  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits,  I  wrote  a  statement  of  the  case  to  our  ambassador  in 
Vienna,  but  before  his  answer  came,  having  got  a  hint  from  a  person 
in  high  official  station,  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  but  by  per- 
sonal applicaUon,  I  resolved  to*  undertake  the  journey,  fatiguing  enough 
at  any  time,  but  how  much  more  so  when  the  country  was  covered  with 
snow !  and  on  the  31st  of  January  set  out  for  Vienna.  I  obtained  an 
audience,  and  stated  my  case  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  for  ten 
days  did  all  I  could  think  of  to  help  the  matter,  but  with  so  little  success, 
that  when  my  business  was  finished  in  Vienna,  the  police  refused  me  a 
passport  back  to  Lemberg,  and  I  would  not  have  obtained  it,  had  not 
providentially  a  document  in  my  favour  been  transmitted  the  same  day 
from  the  highest  court  of  the  martial  law  in  Lemberg  to  the  police  in 
Vienna.  On  the  strength  of  this  I  obtained  a  billet,  good  for  eight  days, 
to  return  to  Lemberg.  There  was  now  nothing  for  it  but  to  remove 
my  family,  with  Mrs.  Edwards  within  a  month  of  her  confinement,  a 
journey  of  more  than  200  English  miles,  before  we  could  reach  the 
railway,  and  double  that  distance  before,  we  could  reach  Breslau,  the 
first  Prussian  town  in  which  we  could  hope  for  permission  to  take 
breath.  On  reaching  Cracow,  I  requested  a  few  days'  rest,  that  the 
weak  members  of  the  party  might  recruit  from  their  fatigues,  but  was 
told  sternly  that  I  was  not  allowed  twenty- four  hours,  but  must  imme- 
diately proceed ;  and  if  my  family  could  not,  I  must  go  alone  and  leave 
them,  and  if  we  could  not  go  the  whole  way  to  Breslau,  we  must  go  a  part. 
By  virtue  of  expostulation,  we  obtained  a  few  days,  but  for  which  it  would 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  one  of  our  number ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
able  for  the  journey,  proceeded,  and  reached  this  only  last  night." 

The  key  to  the  whole  of  this  painful  history  is,  we  think,  clearly  to 
be  seen  in  the  few  words  put  in  italic.  For  the  first  time  for  nearly  a 
century,  the  Jesuits  have  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  at  Vienna. 

Spain. — ^The  subjoined  correspondence  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished : — 

"  Madrid,  July  6,  1851. 

"  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  note  addressed  to  you  by  the  Marquis 
of  Pidal  on  the  4th  of  December  last,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  to  you 
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that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  informed  roe,  under  date  of  the  3rd 
inst.,  that  her  Majesty  has  heen  graciously  pleased  to  grant  the  per- 
mission requested  by  you  for  the  construction  of  a  burial-ground  for 
British  Protestants,  under  the  following  conditions  :— 

"  1st.  The  burial-ground  will  be  erected  on  the  hill  of  San  Damaso, 
outside  the  gate  of  Toledo,  and  it  will  be  constructed  with  subjection*  to 
the  hygienic  or  sanitary  rules  required  by  establishments  of  this  kind. 

**  2nd.  No  church,  chapel,  nor  any  other  sign  of  a  temple,  or  of  public 
or  private  worship,  will  be  allowed  to  be  built  in  the  aforesaid  burial- 
ground. 

"  8rd.  All  acts  which  may  tend  to  the  performance  of  any  Divine 
Service  whatsoever  are  prohibited.     And 

"  4th.  In  the  conveyance  of  the  dead  bodies  to  the  burial-ground 
any  sort  of  pomp  or  publicity  shall  be  avoided. 

**  These  conditions,  as  you  will  observe,  are  the  same  which  were 
contained  in  the  Marquis  of  Pidal's  note,  and  which  have  been  adopted 
by  her  Majesty's  government,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  given  on 
that  subject  by  the  Royal  Council. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  that  this  Royal  decision  has  already  been  com- 
municated to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Madrid,  and  that  you  may 
direct  the  works  to  be  commenced  whenever  it  may  suit  your  con- 
venience.— I  avail,  &c. 

(Signed)  **  £l  Marques  de  Miraflorbs." 

"  viscount  palmerston  to  lord  howden. 

*'  Foreign  Office,  July  28,  1851. 

**  My  Lord, — I  have  received  your  despatch  of  the  15th  inst.,  inclosing 
a  copy  and  translation  of  a  note  which  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  addressed  to  you,  stating  that  the  Spanish  government  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  a  burial-ground  for  British  subjects  at 
Madrid,  upon  certain  conditions  specified  in  his  Excellency's  note. 

"  I  have  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  state  to  the  Marquis  de  Mira- 
flores,  that  her  Majesty's  government  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Spanish 
government  has  at  last  granted  a  permission,  which,  however,  her 
Majesty's  government  are  entitled  by  treaty  to  demand  as  of  right ;  but 
her  Majesty's  government,  in  acknowledging  this  tardy  compliance 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  Crowns,  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  a  strong  expression  of  their  deep  regret  to  find  that 
this  permission  is  accompanied  by  conditions  so  inconsistent  with  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and  indicative  of  a  system  of  religious  intoler- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government  towards  those  who  profess 
the  Protestant  religion,  which  forms  so  striking  and  unfavourable  a 
contrast  with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  perfect  religious 
freedom  which  prevails  in  the  United  Kingdom  towards  the  professors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

"  Her  Majesty's  government  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  principles  of  action  which  belong  to  an  age  now  long  gone 
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by  will  cease  to  be,  in  sneb  matters,  the  rale  of  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain. 

"  Your  lordship  will  give  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to  the  Spanish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Palmbrstok." 

Norway. — The  inhabitants  of  Finmark,  the  most  northern  district 
of  Norway,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  missionaries 
belonging  to  some  new  sect,  abjured  Christianity,  and  driven  away  their 
pastors.  Two  clergymen  sent  to  the  spot  by  the  Bishop  of  Drontheim, 
found  men,  women,  and  children  lying  about  the  streets,  their  clothes  in 
disorder,  and  their  heads  covered  with  ashes,  bewailing  themselves  as 
having  by  the  creed  in  which  they  had  hitherto  lived  incurred  eternal 
damnation.  In  some  parts  this  fanaticism  has  degenerated  into  perfect 
madness,  and  a  body  of  troops  had  to  be  dispatched  from  Drontheim  to 
quell  the  disturbance. 

Tdrkbt. — ^The  Sultan  has  just  issued  a  firman  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  Protestants,  allowing  them  to  meet  together  freely,  and  per- 
mitting their  marriages  and  births  to  be  registered. 

The  "  Debats,"  after  giving  the  news  from  Constantinople  of  the 
change  in  the  Turkish  Ministry,  adds : — 

"  After  long  and  frequently  interrupted  negotiations,  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places  has  been,  by  the  energy,  activity,  and  skill  of  M.  de 
Lavalette,  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  soluUon  is  as  favourable  as 
possible  ;  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  existing  treaties,  and  is 
rather  to  the  advantage  of  France,  as  the  protectress  of  Catholicism  in 
the  East.  The  state  of  possession,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  1740,  and  Article  33  of  the  CapitulaUons,  was,  and  has  remained,  the 
bases  of  the  negotiation.  All  the  rights  of  France,  founded  on  these 
two  documents,  are  fully  and  explicitly  reserved.  The  Porte  leaves  in 
statu  quo  the  claims  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  relative  to  the 
holy  grotto,  purchased  by  them,  and  which  they  claim  as  their  property. 
It  engages  to  give  up  to  the  Latin  monks  the  keys  of  the  Church  of 
Bethlehem,  and  it  admits  their  right  to  perform  their  religious  cere- 
monies in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin.  The  Porte  also  engages  to  re- 
place the  star  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  was  removed  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  and  that  within  a  fixed  delay.  The  monks  at  Jerusalem  are 
authorized  to  repair  some  of  their  establishments,  and  to  purchase  land 
for  the  enlargement  of  others,  a  favour  which  they  have  for  many  years 
been  soliciting  in  vain.  Lastly,  for  all  the  places  claimed  by  the  Latin 
monks,  there  is  granted  to  them  a  parUcipation  in  common,  that  is  to 
say,  the  power  of  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  one  alone — the  tomb  of  the  Nativity." 

ASIA. 

China. — M.  Schoeffler,  a  young  Dutch  missionary  of  the  Popish 
faith  in  Cochin  Cbina^  baa. been  put  to  death  for  preaching  bis  doctrine. 
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He  was  denounced  by  the  Mandarins,  arrested,  bound  hand  and  foot« 
conveyed  to  the  capital  Hue  Fo,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  sort  of 
judicial  commission.  He  was  hanged  on  a  very  lofty  gibbet.  More 
than  10,000  troops  attended  the  execution,  to  prevent  any  hostile 
demonstradon  on  the  part  of  the  numerous  Christians  of  Hue  Fo. 

India. — The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Harding,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bombay, 
arrived  at  his  destination  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamer  "Achilles  "  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  was  formally  installed 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  Sunday  following,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
largest  congregations  ever  assembled  there. 

A  clergyman  in  Ceylon,  the  Rev.  B.  Boake,  who  has  for  fifteen  yean 
invariably  omitted  the  cross  in  baptism,  has  been  admonished  by  the 
Bishop  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  he  has  pro* 
mised  to  do,  after  a  correspondence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  charges 
his  Diocesan  with  "novelty"  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Prayer 
Book. 

The  "  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  **  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
state  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  European  and  East 
Indian  communities  in  India  : — 

"  The  only  Christian  schools  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  supported  by 
the  government,  are  those  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  few 
European  regiments  and  dep6ts,  (to  which  the  children  of  the  soldiers  of 
those  regiments  are  alone  admissible,)  and  the  transferred  Dutch  settle- 
ments of  Pulicat  and  Negapatam.  With  these  exceptions,  the  rising 
generation  of  Europeans  and  East  Indians,  in  the  civil  and  military 
stations  throughout  the  country,  are  left  without  any  other  education 
than  is  supplied  by  the  clergy  and  their  congregations,  whose  efforts, 
however  creditable  to  them,  are  necessarily,  in  so  fluctuating  a  com- 
munity, desultory  and  ineffective,  and  so  great  a  burden  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  exclusively  upon  them.  The  neglect  in  this  respect  is  still 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Christians  (European,  "East  Indian,  and 
native)  connected  in  various  capacities  with  the  native  army,  who  are 
utterly  destitute  in  this  respect,  while  there  is  a  government  school  in 
every  native  regiment  for  the  heathen,  and  another  for  the  Mahomedans.'* 

AMERICA. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  moment : — 

Dioceses,  20 ;  Bishops,  33 ;  Priests  and  Deacons,  1572  ;  Ordina- 
tions in  1851 — Deacons,  49  ;  Priests,  66 ;  Candidates  for  Orders  in 
fifteen  dioceses,  145  ;  baptisms  estimated  for  twenty-five  dioceses, 
adults,  1926;  children,  11,682;  confirmed,  estimated  for  twenty- 
seven  dioceses,  6133  ;  communicants,  estimated  for  twenty-six  dioceses, 
67,206;  marriages  in  twenty-four  dioceses,  3711;  burials  in  twenty- 
three  dioceses,  6413 ;  Sunday  school  teachers  in  nineteen  dioceses, 
4660 ;  Sunday  school  pupils  in  twenty-two  dioceses,  40,507  ;  churches 
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consecrated,  in  twenty-three  dioceses,  54;  corner-stones  laid  in  ten 
dioceses,  20. 

Bishopric  of  New  York.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Creighton,  recently 
elected  hy  the  diocese  of  New  York  to  the  provisional  Bishopric,  has, 
after  mature  consideration,  declined  to  accept  his  election.  After 
stating  his  reasons  for  keeping  the  question  so  long  in  suspense, — the 
urgent  counsels  and  entreaties  pressing  him  to  accept,  and  his  own 
anxiety  not  to  consent  or  to  refuse  rashly, — the  Bishop  elect  thus 
concludes  his  letter  to  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese : — 

"  In  thus  avowing  a  conclusion  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and 
synodically  expressed  judgment  of  the  diocese,  I  am  discharging  the 
most  painful  duty  of  my  life.  But  it  is  one  from  which  I  cannot 
escape.  That  I  love  the  Church  with  a  true  ajQTection,  I  conscientiously 
believe ;  and  I  think  I  could  cheerfully  make  any  personal  sacrifice  for 
her  good ;  but  that  very  love  for  her  makes  me  shrink  from  the  thought 
of  retarding  her  onward  course  through  my  incompetency.  I  feel  deeply 
my  deficiency  in  many  of  the  qualifications  indispensable  for  the  Epis- 
copate. That  high  office  demands,  and  perhaps  never  more  than  at 
the  present  time,  the  highest  endowments,  profound  theological  attain- 
ments, intellectual  power,  physical  strength  and  acUvity,  patience, 
decision,  and  untiring  application,  in  connexion  with  supreme  devoted- 
ness  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  In  too  many  of  these  I  fear  I  am 
wanting;  in  others  I  am  too  conscious  of  falling  short,  to  justify  my 
assuming  the  guidance  of  so  large  and  influential  a  branch  of  Christ's 
Holy  Churchy  With  a  sense  of  my  unfitness,  how  can  I  rise  and 
solemnly  declare  before  God  and  the  Church,  '  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
am  truly  called  to  this  administration?'  It  is  pain  and  grief  to  me, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  (few  I  trust)  it  may  be  my  reproach,  that  I 
should  utter  it,  but,  oh !  brethren,  beloved  in  Christ,  and  for  your  own 
sakes,  I  cannot  be  your  Bishop." 

The  *'  New  York  National  Police  Gazette  "  contains  a  mass  of  dis- 
gusting details  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Mormon  sect  at  the 
Salt  Lake,  from  which  it  appears  that  plurality  of  wives  is  in  full 
vogue  there.  Governor  Young  is  said  to  have  ninety  wives.  He 
drove  along  the  streets  a  few  days  ago  with  sixteen  of  them  in  a  long 
carriage,  fourteen  of  them  having  each  an  infant  at  her  bosom.  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  one  of  the  triune  council,  blasphemously  called  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  has  almost  an  equal  number;  among 
them  a  mother  and  her  two  daughters.  Each  man  can  have  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  maintain,  that  is,  after  the  women  have  been  picked 
and  culled  by  the  head  men. 

Montreal.— The  Lay  Committee  of  the  Church  Society  of  the 
diocese  of  Montreal  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  "  laity  "  of  the  diocese, 
calling  on  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  providing  means  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  missions.  They  urge  this  as  a  duty  imperative  on  every 
individual  member  of  the  Church,  observing  that  if  this  sacred  obliga- 
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tkm  were  heartily  fulfilled,  the  Society  would  soon  have  the  means  of 
sending  new  labourers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard,  without  subjecting 
the  Missionaries  to  the  personal  privations  which  they  undergo  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  arduous  duties. 

New  Brunswick. — The  late  Hon.  W.  Chipman,  Chief  Justice,  has 
by  his  will  directed  thie  interest  of  10,000L  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
Diocesan  Church  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  and  made  handsome 
bequests  towards  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  Madras  School, 
and  towards  the  endowment  of  St.  John's  Church. 

Barbados. — A  very  important  and  interesting  commencement  of  the 
work  of  Missions  for  the  conversion  of  negroes  in  Western  Africa  has 
taken  place  at  Barbados.  It  appeared  to  its  originators,  that  the  most 
appropriate  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  by  them  would  be  to  commence, 
if  practicable,  witbin  the  year,  or  at  least  to  take  measures  for  com- 
mencing, a  Mission  to  Western  Africa.  In  accordance  with  these  views, 
at  the  Barbados  Church  Society's  annual  meeting  on  the  16th  June, 
1851,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  African  Mission,  not  a  mere  branch 
of  the  Church  Society's  operations,  but  the  object  of  a  distinct  Society, 
to  be  called  "  The  West  Indian  Church  Association  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel  in  Western  Africa,  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  as  Trustees  of  Codrington 
College." 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  stated  in  its  title, — "  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel  in  Western  Africa."  The  course  contemplated  is  that  of 
a  distinct  Mission  from  the  West  Indian  Church  to  Western  Africa, — 
distinct,  but  not  of  necessity  separate  from,  much  less  opposed  to,  the 
Missionary  operations  already  alluded  to.  A  holy  rivalry  indeed  there 
may  exist  between  the  different  Missions,  but  combined,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  with  the  fullest  sympathy  and  good  will,  and,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances may  admit,  with  Christian  communion  and  mutual  encourage- 
ment, if  not  actual  co-operation.  To  avoid  any  approach  to  collision, 
it  is  proposed  to  direct  the  West  Indian  Mission  to  parts  of  Africa  un* 
occupied  by  the  older  Missions  of  the  Church  either  in  England  or  in 
America,  if  not  utterly  strangers  to  any  efforts  of  Christian  instruction, 
such  as  the  kingdoms  of  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  with  the  coasts  which 
skirt  them :  on  one  of  which,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  had  formerly  a  Mission  for  more  than  seventy 
years  (i.  e.  from  1750  to  1826),  which  even  recently  they  have  contem- 
plated reviving,  and  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  induced  and  enabled 
to  re-establish,  perhaps  in  actual  connexion  with  the  efforts  of  this 
Association. 

With  respect  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  order  to  remove 
any  possible  suspicion  of  an  intended  intrusion  from  hence  on  their 
labours,  the  Mission  Board  have  stated  that,  when  in  England  in 
January  last,  the  Principal  of  Codrington  College  was  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Society,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  and 
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objects  of  the  Mission  contemplated  from  hence ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  following  Resolution  was  passed  by  the  Society's  Committee 
of  Correspondence  on  the  7th  January,  1851  : — 

'*  That  this  Committee  are  rejoiced  at  the  intelligence  now  communi- 
cated of  direct  attempts  to  evangelize  Africa  originating  in  the  united 
Christian  efforts  of  the  white  and  coloured  population  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  that  the  new  Association  be  assured  of  the  cordial  sympathy 
of  this  Committee,  and  their  prayers  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
undertaking,  and  th^ir  willingness  to  furnish  any  information  which 
they  may  possess  for  the  furtherance  of  the  design,  and  especially  copies 
of  all  translations  into  the  African  languages,  or  information  connected 
therewith," 

We  most  cordially  wish  success  to  this  noble  undertaking,  and  trust 
it  will  be  adequately  supported. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Tasmania. — ^A  remonstrance  has  been  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Tasmania  by  seven  colonial  Chaplains  against  various  portions  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  late  meeting  of  Australasian  Bishops,  especially 
against  the  declaration  on  holy  baptism  ;  together  with  a  demand  for  an 
appeal  direct  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  England,  and  an 
invitation  to  the  Bishop  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Clergy  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  laity,  to  deliberate  upon  a  future  constitution  for  the 
Church  of  the  colony.  The  Bishop  in  reply  expresses  his  belief  that  he 
is  precluded  from  complying  with  the  last-named  request  by  the  Royal 
declaration  prefixed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  reminds  the  remon- 
strants that  in  the  letters  patent  recently  issued,  it  was  provided  that  an 
appeal  from  the  Bishop's  judgment  should  lie  to  the  Metropolitan  of  the 
Australasian  province.  Five  of  the  seven  Clergy  have  since  solemnly 
protested  against  the  colonial  appeal.  In  another  correspondence 
several  Clergy  denounce  three  books,  "  Steps  to  the  Altar,"  *'  Spiritual 
Communion,"  and  "  Theophilus  Anglicanus,"  as  containing  unsound 
doctrine,  while  the  Bishop  vindicates  the  impugned  works. 
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Art.  I.  —  lietum  to  Parliament  of  the  number^  Juvenile 
Offenders  committed  to  Prison  in  England  and  Wales  in  the 
Years  1849  and  1850. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  proper  treatment  of  our  convict  popu- 
lation is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  that  can  claim  the  attention  of  our  legislators  or  our 
journalists.  Ought  any  of  them  to  be  transported  to  our  colonies! 
What  can  we  do  with  them  if  we  do  not  transport  them  ?  How 
ought  we  to  treat  those  who  arc  in  prison !  Has  the  solitary 
system  failed  ?  Can  the  silent  system  be  enforced  apart  from  the 
solitary?  Ought  prisons  to  be  generally  industrial  establish- 
ments ?  Is  it  well  to  interfere  with  tiie  labour  of  honest  work- 
men by  that  of  prisoners !  Is  it  ever  right  to  throw  away  the 
labour  of  prisoners  ?  All  these,  and  hosts  of  other  questions  of 
a  like  tendency,  are  at  the  present  day  really  unanswered.  The 
whole  of  this  vast  subject,  deeply  interesting  to  the  philanthropist, 
of  immense  importance  to  the  legislator,  closely  affecting  eveiy 
honest  man  and  woman  in  the  kingdom,  is  in  truth  an  open 
question. 

Now,  the  subject  on  which  we  desire  to  offer  some  remarks,  is 
not  precisely  identical  with  any  one  of  the  points  which  we  have 
expressly  mentioned  above ;  and  yet  it  lies,  as  we  firmly  believe, 
at  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  our 
juvenile  offenders,  the  mode  of  so  dealing  with  them  that  they 
may  not  become  old  in  crime,  and  may  not  swell  the  number  of 
our  convict  population,  must  necessarily  be  worth  the  most 
serious  consideration.  It  can  be  of  but  little  use  to  try  one 
scheme  after  another,  which  has  for  its  object  the  deterring  from 
crime  of  men  and  women,  if,  all  the  while  we  are  endeavouring  to 
frighten  them,  and  doing  but  little  really  to  reform  them,  swarms 
of  boys  and  gMs  are  growing  up,  initiated  in  every  kind  of  vice,  soon 
themselves  to  become  men  and  women,  *'  mox  daturi  progeniem 
vitiosiorem," 

Indeed,  we  do  firmly  hold,  that  no  amount  of  attention  be- 
stowed on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  our  convict  population 
in  general,  can  be  at  all  available,  as  long  as  we  allow  ourselves  to 
neglect  juvenile  offenders  as  they  have  been  neglected ;  that  no 
reform  of  prison  discipline,  no  amount  of  instruction  given  in 
prisons,  no  novel  schemes,  however  plausible,  can  meet  and 
counteract  the  great  evils  under  which  we  are  now  labouring, 
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until  wc  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  strive  zealously, 
as  we  never  yet  have  striven,  to  reform  young  offenders. 

The  course  which  we  would  pursue  in  this  article  is,  first, 
to  inquire  how  such  offenders,  how  boys  and  girls  are  generally 
dealt  with  when  they  arc  convicted  of  crime;  and,  secondly, 
to  state  how,  in  our  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  treated. 

liefore,  however,  entering  on  this  subject,  we  would  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  difficulty  of  effectually  dealing  with  young  cul- 
prits. We  believe,  that  persons  unac(juainted  with  the  lower 
orders,  or,  perhaps,  we  may  say  with  prisons,  have  an  idea  that 
it  must  be  a  vast  deal  easier  to  reform  a  boy  or  girl  than  a  man 
or  woman ;  that  it  is  not  a  very  hard  task  to  persuade  the  boy  or 
girl,  comparatively  unused  as  they  are  to  crime,  to  give  up  illegal 
and  dishonest  practices;  and  to  work  honestly  for  their  living. 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  practice  of  sin  hardens  a  man's 
heart ;  that  it  is  generally  a  more  difficult  thing  to  persuade  one 
who  is  old  and  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  sin  to  repent  and  turn 
to  God,  than  to  prevail  on  one  whose  conscience  has  not  become 
seared  by  oft-repeated,  wilful  sin,  to  turn  and  amend.  This  is  a 
truth  which  wo  firmly  believe.  But  because  this  is  conceded,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  persuade  a  young 
culprit  to  become  honest,  to  desire  to  work  honestly,  than  an  old 
one.  We  concede  simply,  that  the  heart  of  one  who  has  sinned 
for  a  few  years  may  be  touched  more  easily  than  the  heart  of  one 
who  has  sinned  for  many.  But  this  concession  does  not  affect 
the  whole  question.  Very  important  considerations  remain  which 
are  not  affected  by  it  at  all.  Granting  that  the  whole  moral 
nature  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  is  not  so  averse 
from  good  as  that  of  many  a  man  of  forty  or  fifty,  still  we  have 
to  consider  whether  there  are  not  influences  at  work,  and  that  too 
very  actively,  which  may  cause  the  boy  to  be  less  willing  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  dishonesty  than  the  man.  We  decidedly  be- 
lieve that  there  are.  The  man  who  has  long  lived  a  dishonest 
life  lias  found  out  that  the  ways  of  sin  are  not  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned.  He  knows,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  eating  of  the  fruit  of  his 
own  way,  and  being  filled  with  his  own  desires.  He  knows  that 
the  loss  of  character  is  a  decided  evil ;  that  he  ver}'  often  cannot, 
if  ho  would,  get  employment  when  his  character  is  gone ;  that 
what  he  refused  once  to  believe,  as  to  the  certainty  of  sin  blasting 
liis  character,  is  true.  He  knows  that  sinful  practices  destroy 
health.  He  knows,  for  he  has  tried  it,  that  money  got  dis- 
honestly, is  comparatively  useless.  He  knows  that  a  shilling 
honestly  made,  will  go  further  generally  than  five  shillings  which 
are  the  fruit  of  dishonesty.    He  knows  that  the  penalties  of  the 
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law  have  their  terrors.  Time  was  when  he  thought  it  a  small 
thing  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  or  six  months.  Now 
he  knows  it  to  be  a  very  severe  punishment.  Once  he  had  no 
friend  for  whom  to  care,  none  who  really  cared  for  him ;  and  he 
walked  to  prison  with  a  light  ste^  and  a  careless  heart,  thinking 
himself  as  likely  to  find  a  friend  within  its  walls  as  without.  Now 
this  is  changed :  he  has  a  wife  and  children,  for  whom,  in  spite  of 
his  faults,  he  knows  how  to  care ;  and  it  adds  considerably  to  the 
penalty  of  the  loss  of  liberty,  that  he  has  to  leave  them  uncared 
for  wmle  he  is  atoning  for  his  crime. 

But  of  all  these  evns  the  boy  thief  knows  next  to  nothing :  his 
calling — for  to  a  London  pickpocket  picking  pockets  is  as  a 
calling — ^has  its  own  pecuh'ar  inducements.  The  risks  inseparable 
from  it  sweeten  it  not  a  little  to  him.  It  is  a  vast  mistake  to 
regard  such  a  boy  as  one  whose  daily  work  is  unmixed  miseiy.  It 
is  by  no  means  so.  He  takes  considerable  pleasure  in  it.  He  is  not 
excited  only  by  the  hope  of  the  shilling  or  eighteenpence  which  he 
may  get  for  the  handkerchief  worth  five  or  seven  shillings,  or  by 
the  idea  of  a  successful  inroad  on  the  pocket  of  some  unprotected 
female.  The  very  pursuit  of  his  game  afibrds  him  no  small  ex- 
citement. The  douging  a  visible  policeman  round  the  comer  of 
a  street ;  the  detectmg  a  well-nigh  invisible  detective  by  dint  of 
his  own  acuteness ;  the  leading  these  gentry  a  long  and  well- 
ordered  chase;  the  exercising  his  calling  in  the  self-governiug 
city  of  London,  and  then  being  off  into  JMiddlesex  when  he  sees 
an  eye  upon  him  ;  the  initiating  into  the  arcana  of  his  trade  one 
younger  or  less  practised  tlian  himself;  the  meeting  with  his 
comrades  in  all  kinds  of  dark  alleys ;  the  keeping  a  careful 
and  judicious  look  out  when  others  arc  acting;  the  ready  re- 
ceiving of  stolen  property  the  moment  it  has  passed  from  its 
rightful  owner ; — ^these,  and  many  such  dodges^  do  afford  to  the 
young  street  thief  an  amount  of  real  excitement,  which  keeps  him 
at  his  work  fully  as  much  as  any  hope  of  gain,  and  which  operates 
on  him  far  more  strongly  than  it  does  on  the  man.  And  as  the 
work  by  which  he  lives  excites  him,  so  also  it  is  true  that  the  fear  of 
punishment  is  with  him  a  deterring  motive  of  much  less  power 
than  it  is  with  the  man.  The  idea  of  loss  of  character  molests 
him  but  slightly.  If  he  has  been  not  taught  at  all,  or  has  been  ill 
taught,  it  is  not  likely  to  trouble  him.  But  if  he  has  been  well 
taught, — ^and  many  a  London  thief  has, — experience  has  not 
shown  him,  as  it  has  shown  his  senior,  how  great  an  evil  this  is. 
You  may  talk  to  him  about  the  value  of  character  as  lon^  as 
YOii  please;  but  generally  the  excitement  of  his  work,  and  his 
uking  of  his  companions,  will  be  far  too  strong  for  you  ;^  and  till 
he  hsA  begun  to  be  sorry  that  he  cannot  get  work,  in  order 
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to  which  he  miist  of  course  first  wish  to  get  it,  he  will  care  very 
Uttle  for  any  lectures  that  you  may  read  him  on  the  loss  of  his 
good  name. 

The  same  class  of  remarks  applies  forcibly  to  juvenile  offenders 
of  the  female  sex.  They^  too,  know  fearfully  well  what  is  the  ex- 
citement of  a  vicious  life.  They,  too,  care  extremely  little  for 
character,  grievously  as  they  often  atone  for  the  loss  of  it.  We 
consider,  therefore,  that  while  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  has  led  a  lawless,  ungodly  life,  is  more 
disinclined  to  turn  to  God  than  the  boy  or  the  girl,  and  tliat  there 
may  be  a  better  prospect  of  bringing  well-applied  moral  machinery 
to  bear  on  the  mind  of  the  young  offender  than  of  the  old,  there 
are  various  influences  at  work  on  the  mind  of  the  young — influ- 
ences which  must  not  be  disregarded — which  make  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  reformation  of  the  young  culprit,  the  desertion 
by  such  an  one  of  dishonest  practices,  and  the  seeking  to  live 
honestly,  a  matter  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  difiicult  as  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  offender  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  maturity. 

Let  us  now  inquire  in  what  manner  juvenile  offenders  are  com- 
monly dealt  with  when  they  are  convicted  of  crime.  Our  re- 
marks will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  mode  of 
their  treatment  in  the  citv  of  London,  simply  because  with  that 
we  are  best  acquainted ;  although,  probably,  the  remarks  made  on 
this^subject  will  be  found  to  be  susceptible  of  a  far  wider  appU- 
cation. 

The  common  mode,  then,  of  dealing  with  young  pickpockets 
and  such  criminals  is  this.  They  are  proved,  on  the  oath  of 
a  policeman,  or  some  independent  person — ^most  frequently  the 
former— to  have  attempted,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  to  pick 
a  pocket.  They  are  at  once  sent  off  to  prison  for  a  month,  or 
two  or  three  months,  as  the  magistrate  may  please.  The  punish- 
ment with  which  they  are  visited  is  constantly  found  insufficient 
to  deter  them  from  crime.  But  is  it  to  be  expected  that  it  should 
deter  them !  Are  those  whom  they  meet  in  prison  likely  to  deter 
them  !  Is  the  inexperienced  boy  likely  to  be  more  desirous  to  be 
honest  when  ho  is  liberated  from  prison,  after  passing  a  portion 
of  his  time  with  others  far  more  experienced  than  himself!  But 
to  pass  this  by.  Let  us  suppose  the  young  thief,  who  has  been 
once  convicted  and  punished,  liberated.  Let  us  suppose  that  he 
again  takes  to  thieving.  Possibly  he  is  not  recognized  at  the 
police-office :  hia  cUias  may  serve  his  turn.  He  has  grown  three 
or  four  inches  since  his  last  imprisonment ;  and  no  one  recognizes 
in  John  Smith  the  Thomas  Williams  of  last  year.  If  he  is  so 
unknown,  the  magistrate  believes  that  in  summarily  convicting 
bimi  he  is  sentencmg  him  to  punishment  for  the  first  time.    But 
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what  if  he  is  known  ?  What  if  on  his  second,  third,  or  fourth  de- 
tection, various  police-officers  assure  the  magistrate  that  he  is 
well  know  n  to  them  ?  Will  he  then  be  summarily  punished  i 
Will  he  then  be  made  to  undergo  another  imprisonment  of  two 
or  three  months,  although  his.  rc-appearance  at  the  police-court 
proves  his  unamended  state !  Unfortunately  this  is  very  often 
the  case.  Unfortunately  it  happens,  that  the  officers  in  our  city 
prisons  can  constantly  say  of  this  or  that  culprit,  that  he  has  been 
in  the  same  prison  four  or  five  times.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
very  great  evil.  Several  causes  may  be  assigned  for  it.  One, 
and  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one,  is  the  carelessness  and  haste 
of  the  magistrate.  Such  a  functionary,  disposed  to  get  through 
his  daily  work  as  quickly  as  he  can,  seems  often  to  consider  the 
temporary  removal  from  the  streets  of  one  known  to  be  an  old 
offender  his  primal  care.  ''  For  three  months  at  least  you  shall 
pick  no  pockets,  ^^  is  occasionally  the  mode  of  address  adopted  by 
such  a  functionary  to  the  youth  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  He 
has  it  in  his  power  to  commit  the  boy  to  Newgate  to  take  his 
trial ;  but  he  lails  to  do  so.  He  may  mean  to  be  lenient.  He 
may  wish  to  give  the  boy  another  chance  of  stopping  in  his  course 
before  he  runs  a  yet  more  imminent  risk  of  transportation.  But, 
be  his  intention  as  kind  as  it  may,  his  practice  is  bad  ;  he  often, 
by  adopting  it,  perpetuates  the  evil  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
cure. 

And  another  reason  of  the  repeated  appearance  at  the  same 
prison  of  the  same  prisoner,  is  the  carelessness  of  the  policemen, 
ileady  as  a  policeman  is  to  identify  a  prisoner,  if  he  happens  to 
be  present  when  the  offender  is  brought  up  for  examination, 
there  is  very  often  a  want  of  proper  care  in  tnis  matter.  Only  a 
week  or  two  ago  a  case  came  under  our  own  notice,  in  which  a 
notorious  pickpocket,  who  had  been  confined  three  or  four  times 
in  one  of  our  city  prisons,  was  taken  into  custody,  and  carried  to 
a  station-house  about  two  minutes^  walk  from  that  same  prison. 
His  appearance  and  bearing  were  most  certainly  not  those  of  a 
young  offender;  and  if  a  messenger  had  been  sent  from  the 
station-house  to  procure  the  attendance  of  any  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  prison,  the  man  would  have  been  recognized,  and  on  his 
appearance  before  the  magistrate  would^  or  ought  to  have  been, 
properly  punished.  But  no  such  precaution  was  taken  ;  and  so 
the  culprit,  not  being  identified  by  any  one  who  chanced  to  be  at 
the  police-court  when  he  was  brought  up,  was  again  sent  for 
three  months  to  the  same  prison  in  which  he  had  before  been 
three  or  four  times,  where  he  is  at  this  moment.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  the  evil  of  which  we  complain,  the  repeated 
imprisonment  tor  short  seasons  of  the  same  onender  in  the  same 
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prison,  will  often  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  ho  is  only 
mspecied  of  being  engaged  in  pocket-picking,  and  that  the  offence 
cannot  be  clearly  proved ;  in  which  case,  a  magistrate  feels  it 
useless  to  send  him  to  take  his  trial,  and  so  summarily  commits 
him  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 

But  to  return.  The  fact  is,  that  from  some  cause  or  other, 
undue  haste  or  carelessness,  or  some  more  excusable  cause,  it 
constantly  happens  that  a  boy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  has  been 
confined  m  the  same  prison  three,  four,  or  more  times.  This  is 
a  fact  which  every  one  conversant  with  a  London  prison  well 
knows.  And  this  fact  sufficiently  proves,  at  least  as  much  as 
this,  that  such  punishment  does  not  defer  the  offender  frmn  crime. 
We  may  allude  more  particulariy  to  a  few  cases  appearing  on  the 
books  of  one  London  prison  in  the  course  of  last  year.  We  will 
mention  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  premising  tliat 
only  eighty  juveniles  were  there  in  the  year.  A  boy,  aged  fifteen, 
was  in  that  prison  three  times  in  that  year.  Another  of  the  same 
age  was  there  for  the  second  time.  Another,  aged  eleven,  was 
there  ttcice  in  the  year.  Another,  aged  fifteen,  was  there  for  the 
eighth  time.  Another,  aged  twelve,  had  been  in  another  London 
prison.  Another,  aged  fifteen,  appeared  ttoice.  Another,  of  the 
age  of  twelve,  had  been  in  another  prison,  and  only  a  few  days 
intervened  between  his  two  imprisonments.  Another,  aged  ten, 
had  been  in  another  prison.  Another,  aged  fifteen,  appeared  for 
the  second  time.  Another,  aged  fourteen,  came  in  twice.  Another, 
aged  fifteen,  was  in  the  same  case.  Another,  of  the  same  ago, 
was  there  for  the  second  time.  Another,  only  twelve  years  old, 
was  ttcice  there,  having  been  for  three  months  in  one  other 
London  prison,  and  twice  in  a  third  (once  for  three  months). 
Another,  aged  fifteen,  was  there  for  the  second  time.  A  girl, 
aged  fifteen,  appeared  for  the  fjfth  time.  Two  boys,  aged  thir- 
teen, appeared  tmce ;  one  of  whom  had  been  also  twice  in  another 
London  prison. 

Now  if  these  few  facts  are  worth  any  thing  at  all,  they  do 
prove  that  our  present  mode  of  punishing  juvenile  ofifenders  docs 
them  remarkably  little  good.  They  prove  that  imprisonment 
does  not  deter  from  crime.  They  show,  that  while  we  are  keeping 
up,  at  a  great  expense,  a  large  staff  of  prison  officials,  and  ai*e 
flattering  ourselves  that  we  are  helping  thereby  to  reform  our 
juvenile  population,  that  population  is  not  reformed.  It  seems 
that  we  cannot  help  inferring  that  the  mesmn  which  we  employ 
are  not  those  best  calculated  to  bring  about  the  end  which  we 
have  in  view.  We  do  not  wish  to  jump  to  this  conclusion  in  a 
hurry ;  not  to  say  hastily,  "  crime  is  still  found  to  be  prolific,  and 
therefore  the  means  by  which  we  strive  to  obviate  it  are  neces- 
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sarily  inefficient,"  We  know  that  a  schoolmaster  may  strive 
hard  to  make  boys  work.  He  may  employ  means  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  generally  good;  and  yet  he  may  find 
individual  cases  which  baffle  all  his  endeavours.  He  may  liave 
to  thwart  evil  tendencies,  to  oppose  evil  dispositions  which  he 
cannot  countemct,  ^*  naturam  expellat  furca,  tamen  usque  recur- 
ret."  Just  as  the  strongest  appliances  of  religion  may  m  vain  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  vicious  tendencies  of  man^s  nature,  while 
religion  is  not  in  fault,  even  so  it  may  possibly  be  true  that,  while 
our  attempts  to  reform  young  offenders  are  found  to  bo  in  very 
many  cases  utterly  useless,  still  we  are  at  present  doing  just  what 
we  ought  in  order  to  reform  them. 

But  it  seems  to  us,  that  a  very  little  consideration  will  show 
that  this  is  not  the  case :  that  the  law  has  left  a  most  powerful 
means  of  reformation  almost  imtouched,  and  that  until  we  mako 
constant,  vigorous  use  of  such  means,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  taking  all  possible  pains  to  ameliorate 
our  social  condition,  by  deterring  juvenile  offenders  from  crime. 

With  a  view  to  clear  the  way  for  the  full  consideration  of  this 

Eart  of  the  subject ;  what,  let  us  ask,  is  usually  the  cause  which 
as  led  a  boy  or  girl  astray  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that, 
while  several  causes  may  be  named,  as  helping  to  cause  the  fall 
of  any  such  persons,  the  evil  example  ofotli^ers  is  in  almost  every 
case  the  chief  cause.  Such  evil  example  may  have  been  set  by 
parents,  by  brothers  or  sisters,  by  companions  casually  picked  up 
in  the  court  or  alley,  in  the  school,  or  in  the  workshop ;  or  again, 
by  men  or  women,  who  make  it  a  practice  to  train  those  younger 
than  themselves  in  \ice :  but  a  bad  example  is  almost  always  the 
main  cause  of  the  wrong-going  of  the  young.  To  punish  a 
child,  therefore,  for  any  dishonest  act  that  he  may  have  com- 
mitted, by  placing  him  for  a  while  where  his  evil  tendencies 
are  almost  sure  to  be  strengthened,  and  then,  after  confining  him 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months  with  offenders  older  and  worse  than 
himself,  to  allow  him  to  return  to  the  very  places  in  which  he  has 
before  been  led  astray,  and  to  the  very  persons  who  have  been  his 
tempters,  can  surely  not  be  a  wise  course.  Surely  the  pimish- 
ment  intended  (for  this  clearly  ought  to  be  one  of  its  objects, 
though  not  the  sole  one)  to  deter  a  young  offender  from  crime, 
should  not  be  inflicted  with  almost  a  total  disregard  to  that  which 
is  the  chief  cause  of  his  wrong  doing.  We  say,  almost  a  total 
disregard,  because  of  course  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  com- 
mitting a  boy  to  prison  for  any  time,  however  short,  a  magistrate 
does  much  which  may  prevent  his  being  injured  by  the  very  same 
causes  which  have  before  been  his  bane.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
does,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  sever  the  boy  from  old  scenes  and 
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old  associates,  and  that  so  far  he  is  likely  to  do  him  real  service. 
To  this  we  would  answer,  first,  that  when  one,  who  is  at  all  a 
practised  thief,  is  sent  to  prison,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
severed  from  old  associates,  although  he  may  be  from  old  scenes ; 
while  one  who  is  not  a  practised  thief,  too  often  only  changes  one 
set  of  wretched  associates  for  another.  And  secondly,  we  would 
say,  even  granting  that,  under  a  really  well-ordered  system  of 
prison  discipline,  a  boy  is  effectually  severed  from  all  associates : 
granting  that  he  does  not  exchange  a  word  with  a  single  being ; 
granting,  if  you  please,  that  he  is  not  allowed  even  to  see  a  single 
fellow-prisoner  during  his  whole  term  of  imprisonment ;  and  that, 
therefore,  his  imprisonment  does  effectually  remove  him,  while  it 
lasts,  from  all  chance  of  evil  example :  then  the  principle,  if  it  be 
worth  any  thing,  ought  to  be  carried  a  great  deal  further.  We 
say,  if  you  allow  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  reform  a  juvenile 
offender  without  removing  him  from  the  contamination  of  evil 
example,  you  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  when  you  have  merely 
provided  that  he  shall  be  removed  from  it  for  a  few  weeks,  or  a 
few  months ;  you  ought  not  to  allow  him  then  to  return  to  his 
old  haunts  and  to  his  old  associates.  Many  a  time  have  we  our- 
selves been  distressed  at  seeing  a  boy  met  at  the  gate  of  his 
prison  by  three  or  four  of  his  old  companions,  and  led  away  by 
them  in  triumph,  unquestionably  to  commence  a  new  course  of 
crime.  Where  is  the  hope,  what  reasonable  man  can  have  any 
hope,  that  anv  punishment  which  he  has  just  suffered,  any  good 
advice  which  he  has  just  received,  will  be  of  the  slightest  power, 
when  its  effect  is  daily  counteracted  by  the  worst  example? 
Surely,  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  argue  this  point.  Surely,  every 
man  of  sense,  whether  he  knows  any  thing  of  prison  statistics  or 
not,  must  feel  sure,  that  if  any  good  at  all  has  been  done,  any 
spark  of  better  feeling  kindled  in  the  boy^s  mind  when  he  was  a 
prisoner,  that  good  must  speedily  be  undone,  that  spark  must  be 
effectually  quenched,  in  the  midst  of  the  open  vice,  ungodliness, 
and  dishonesty,  of  which  he  is  again  a  witness,  and  a  wilUng  one. 
May  we  not,  then,  consider  it  a  somewhat  strange  circum- 
stance, and  one  much  to  be  lamented,  that  our  law  does  not  at 
present  attempt  to  provide  at  all  effectually  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders,  by  subjecting  them  for  a  considerable  time 
to  good  moral  and  religious  training,  and  removing  them  during 
such  time  from  the  example  of  evil  associates !  Is  it  not  much 
to  be  deplored,  that  not  a  single  establishment  exists  in  England, 
to  which  the  law  consigns  juvenile  offenders  of  either  sex,  cts  a 
matter  o/course^  on  their  first  or  second  offence,  in  which  they 
may  be  taught  an  honest  trade,  and  effectually  separated  from 
their  old  haunts  and  their  old  friends  ?     We  are  perfectly  well 
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ftware  of  the  existence  of  Parkhurst  Prison,  and  a  very  excellent 
establishment  we  believe  it  to  be ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the 
very  great  evil  of  which  we  complain.     It  does  for  many  juvenile 
ofienders,  for  many  who  are  known  to  be  old  offenders,  for 
many  who  have  committed  some  daring  crime,  what  we  earnestly 
desire  to  see  done  for  all,  when  they  are  first  found  guilty  of  any 
crime,  however  small  it  may  seem  to  be,  whether  at  assizes,  or 
at  Quarter-sessions,  or  at  a  police-court.     We  wish  to  sec  esta- 
blisned,  generally  throughout  England,  asylums,  or  penitentiaries, 
or  reformatory  schools  (call  them  what  you  will),  to  which  boys 
and  girls  found  guilty  of  thefb  (perhaps  of  other  crimes  also)  may 
be  sent  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  crime,  and  in  which  the 
attempt  to  reform  tnem  may  be  really  and  zealously  made.     We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  no  committal  to  such  an  establishment 
should  be  for  a  space  of  less  than  one  year^  and  that  generaUy  it 
should  be  for  double  that  time.     Such  establishments  need  not, 
ought  not,  to  partake  much  of  the  chai*acter  of  prisons.     A  boy 
or  girl  who  may  have  [committed  a  crime,  punishable  under  our 
present  system  by  an  imprisonment  of  three  months,  ought  not 
to  bo  treated  in  such  an  establishment  for  at  all  a  longer  period, 
as  a  prisoner  is  treated  imder  our  present  system.     Probably  it 
would  be  better  that  such  treatment  should  not  be  pursued  at 
all.     The  deprivation  of  liberty,  of  that  kind  of  freedom  which 
above  all  the  culprit  loves — the  liberty  to  go  where  he  likes,  and 
do  as  he  likes — ^and  the  deprivation  of  it  for  a  long  period  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  punishment  quite  sufiicient.     He  could  soon 
be  made  to  understand,  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  sending  him 
to  the  school  is  not  his  torture — not  the  making  Ufe  irksome  to 
him  for  a  few  months  (which,  by  the  way,  must  now  be  a  pri- 
soner's ordinary  notion  of  the  great  end  of  imprisoning  him),  out 
the  keeping  him  apart  from  the  injurious  influence  of  those  com- 
panions, at  whose  instigation  most  likely  he  committed  the  crime 
which  has  brought  him  into  trouble :  the  teaching  him  to  read 
and  write,  and  exercise  some  honest  calling,  so  that  when  he 
leaves  the  school  he  may,  if  he  will,  live  without  stealing.     He 
would  distinctly  understand  at  the  outset,  that  he  had  been  sent 
not  for  a  month  or  two,  but  for  one  or  two  years:  and  this 
certain  knowledge  would,  as  we  firmly  believe,  have  at  once  a 
very  good  effect  upon  him.     For  he  would  not  feel,  as  a  boy  when 
sent  to  prison  now  almost  always  does  feel,  that  he  is  precluded 
from  the  practice  of  dishonesty  for  a  month  or  two,  and  that  as 
soon  as  that  time  has  passed,  he  is  again  to  take  to  it  as  his 
calling :  he  would  not,  as  he  now  does,  be  planning  how,  on  the 
earliest  opportunity,  he  might  join  his  old  companions  in  some 
lawless  scheme :  he  would  not,  while  undergoing  the  penalty  oi 
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one  crime,  be  plotting  the  commission  of  another  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  would  feel  that  for  awhile — a  very  long  while  as 
it  would  appear  to  him — he  must  of  necessity  havp  done  with 
his  old  mode  of  living :  and  the  knowledge  that  he  could  not  for 
a  long  time  employ  himself  as  he  used,  would  be  at  least  a  pre- 

Earation  for  his  taking  something  Hke  an  interest  in  other  and 
etter  employments.  Under  the  present  system  of  short  im- 
prisonments, it  is  not  only  the  case  that  the  shortness  of  the 
time  during  which  the  discipline  lasts,  renders  it  useless  to  attempt 
in  any  way  really  to  improve  the  juvenile  offender ;  that  it  is 
evidently  of  no  avail  to  set  him  to  any  thing  but  the  merest 
mechanical  work,  simply  because,  long  before  he  can  be  improved, 
he  will  be  free  from  prison  *  (which  he  perfectly  well  knows,  and 
therefore  takes  no  pains)  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  boy  brings 
into  prison  and  takes  out  with  him  his  picJcpocMs jnind.  He 
knows  that  he  is  committed  only  for  a  very  short  time.  He 
makes  up  his  mind  to  get  through  his  imprisonment  as  best  he 
can,  and  has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  do  any  thing  when  he 
leaves  prison,  save  to  lead  the  lawless  life  which  he  loves. 

But  while  it  decidedly  seems  to  us  that  the  main  use  for  which 
such  reformatory  schools  are  needed,  is  that  a  boy  or  girl  may  be 
effectually  separated  from  the  evil  associates  who  have  led  them 
astray,  and  from  whom  a  short  imprisonment  does  not,  and 
cannot  separate  them  ;  yet  such  establishments  would  be  of  vast 
use  in  otner  particulars.  One  cause  which  greatly  tends  to  fill 
our  prisons  with  juvenile  offenders,  is  the  utter  neglect  of  parents. 
The  children  are  not  taught  to  do  any  good,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  they  take  to  doing  harm.  Only  a  short  time  since, 
a  return  has  been  made  to  Parliament  of  the  number  of  juvenile 
offenders  committed  to  prison  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  years 
1849  and  1850,  in  compliance  with  a  motion  made  by  Sir  J. 
Pakington,  shortly  before  he  became  our  Colonial  Secretary; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  on  one  specified  day  there  were 
undergoing  sentence  in  England  and  Wales  737  such  criminals, 
of  whom  327  were  unable  to  read,  and  as  many  as  554  had  bee?b 
hrouaht  up  to  no  definite  occupation^  547  in  England,  and  seven  in 
\yale8.  Now,  let  us  consider  what  chance  there  is  that  a  boy  or 
girl,  neglected  by  parents,  never  sent  to  school  (and  if  sent, 
probably  learning  scarcely  any  thing),  brought  up  to  no  definite 
occupation,  and  so  without  any  means  of  earning  a  living; 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  bad  example,  shall  be  able,  after  being 

>  For  instance  ;  a  few  years  ago  a  schoolmaster  was  engaged  in  a  I^ondon  prison 
to  teach  the  boj-s  to  read  and  write  ;  but  the  attempt  was  given  up,  and  the  master 
was  discharged,  because  it  was  found  that  he  could  be  of  no  real  use  to  buys  who 
wore  committed  for  periods  yarying  from  a  week  to  three  months; 
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in  prison,  to  regain  lost  character,  and  to  pursue  a  course  of 
honesty.  What  is  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  to 
do,  even  supposing  that  he  does  indeed  wish  to  leave  the  ways  of 
dishonesty,  on  finding  himself  discharged  from  prison,,  without 
the  power  of  turning  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  honest  work  ?  If 
he  has  a  father  or  mother  able  and  willing  to  help  him,  he  will 
get  a  shelter  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it.  If  not,  if  the 
unkind  usage  of  a  step-father  or  a  step-mother  has  tauglit  him 
that  home  is  no  refuge  for  him  (and  this  is  far  from  t^ing  an 
uncommon  ease),  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Even  if  he  could  work  well, 
he  would  find  it  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  any  employment.  If 
he  cannot  work  at  all,  he  is  driven  to  the  resource  of  "jobbing 
about ^^  in  the  streets  or  markets ;  and  if  he  once  comes  to  that 
mode  of  living,  he  soon  takes  to  thieving  as  a  resource.  But 
suppose  that  such  a  boy  had  been,  on  his  first  being  found  guilty 
of  any  offence,  sent  to  a  reformatory  school,  and  kept  there  for 
two  years,  and  taught  some  work  which  might  afford  him  a 
resource,  much  would  then  have  been  done  towards  enabling  him 
to  be  honest.  The  chance  would  at  least  have  been  given  to 
him.  He  would  not  be  thrown  on  the  wide  world,  as  hundreds 
of  young  pickpockets  are,  friendless,  and  for  any  good,  helpless. 
He  Avould  be  able  to  show  his  credentials  as  one,  who,  though  he 
liad  once  gone  wrong,  yet  had  atoned  for  his  wrong  doing ;  and 
had  since  been  well  taught,  and  was  known  to  be  able  to  turn  his 
Iiand  to  some  useful  work.  His  old  evil  associations  would  be 
broken  through.  Time,  and  the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  would 
have  done  their  work  in  dispersing  many  who  had  set  him  a  bad 
example ;  and  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  he  himself 
would  now,  in  some  degree,  have  learnt  to  believe,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  honest  livelihood  to  be  derived  from  honest 
employment,  and  that  he  would  feel  some  desire  to  exchange  for 
such  employment,  a  mode  of  life  promising  only  precarious,  dis- 
honest gain. 

There  will  be,  we  apprehend,  two  great  objections  to  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders.  The  one,  that  the  expense 
will  be  formidable  in  this  age  of  economy  and  cutting  down  of 
expenses :  the  other,  that  the  *'  liberty  of  the  subject"  must  not 
be  unnecessarily  interfered  with.  On  each  of  these  two  supposed 
objections  we  shall  be  glad  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  And  first 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  expense.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
impossible  to  prote  that  the  plan  which  we  now  suggest  may  not 
cost  somewhat  more  than  tliat  which  is  at  present  adopted.  No 
statistics  could  prove  this,  because  we  cannot  prove  beforehand 
that  the  proposed  plan  would,  in  many  cases  be  successful.  But 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  expense  would,  in  all 
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probability,  be  spared  under  the  plan  of  long  imprisonment,  or 
rather,  long  connnement  in  the  reformatory  school ;  at  any  rate, 
that  it  would  not  be  materially  increased.  We  do  not  know 
precisely  what  it  may  cost  to  maintain  a  boy  in  prison  for  three 
months,  but  we  do  know  perfectly  well,  for  experience  proves  it, 
that  many  a  boy  undergoes  several  imprisonments  of  that  dura- 
tion, and  that  after  having  entailed  on  his  country  considerable 
expense  by  his  various  imprisonments,  he  is  then  at  last  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  and  so  puts  honest 
men  to  a  vast  deal  more  expense. 

Our  present  plan  of  proceeding,  therefore,  is  unquestionably  in 
many  cases  a  very  costly  one.  And  we  believe  that  the  chances 
arc,  that  tho  early  confinement  of  the  young  offender  in  the 
reformatory  school  would  in  so  many  cases  be  the  means  of 
reforming  his  character,  and  of  teaching  him  to  become  an  honest 
man,  that  money  would  on  the  whole  not  be  lost,  but  saved  by 
dealing  with  him  in  the  way  which  we  suggest.  And  as  to  the 
second  objection,  arising  from  the  fear  of  interfering  without  a 
pressing  necessity  with  the  liberty  of  a  young  ofiender,  it  may  be 
remarked,  first,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  such 
offender,  even  if  confined  for  nis  first  offence  for  as  much  as  two 
years,  would  in  the  long  run  lose  liberty.  If  his  confinement  in 
the  reformatory  school  answered  the  end  intended,  and  saved  him 
from  transportation,  as  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  it  very  often 
would,  he  would  clearly  be  the  gainer. 

And,  secondly,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  legislator  to  do  the  best  that 
he  can,  both  for  criminals  and  for  honest  men.  If  he  believes, 
that,  by  acting  vigorously  with  young  offenders,  he  has  a  good 
chance  of  reforming  them,  of  making  them  honest,  and  so  of 
saving  good  citizens  from  their  depredations ;  and  if,  moreover, 
he  sees  plainly  that  the  plan  now  adopted  does  not  produce  this 
result,  it  seems  somewhat  an  odd  doctrine  to  hold  that  all  his 
sympathies  are  to  be  in  favour  of  the  thief.  There  is  a  vastly 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  morbid  sentimentality  in  favour  of 
culprits  now-a-days. 

l3ut  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  much  is  already  done  with  a 
view  to  satisfy  our  desire ;  that  we  have  some  reformatory 
schools  in  England ;  that  a  number  of  juvenile  offenders  are  re- 
ceived in  them ;  and  that  after  all  we  can  do  but  little  good  by 
sending  any  such  offenders  against  their  will  to  any  such  schools ; 
that  as  men  are  not  to  be  made  religious  by  act  of  Parliament,  so 
neither  can  they  be  reformed  by  any  coercive  measures.  We 
could  say  a  good  deal  about  some  of  our  reformatory  schools,  but 
we  are  unwilling  to  lengthen  this  paper  more  than  can  be  helped. 
Of  Parkhurst  Prison  we  have  before  said  a  few  words,  and  need 
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not  now  say  more ;  becanse  €U  none  are  sent  ihUher  who  hate  noi 
been  sentenced  to  traneportation^  it  is  at  once  quite  plain  that 
it  fails,  on  principle,  to  supply  the  want  in  Question.  The  schools 
of  the  Philanthropic  Society  at  Bed  Hill,  ana  the  Bridewell  House 
of  Occupation  in  St.  George^s  Fields,  Southwark,  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  each,  in  its  way,  proceeding  in  a  right  course,  and  cal- 
culated to  do— -we  feel  sure  doing — a  great  deal  of  good.  But 
they  do  not  at  all  meet  or  remedy  the  evil.  One  very  serious 
objection  to  the  practically  useful  working  of  the  latter  est^lish- 
ment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fieu^t,  that  while  more  than  one  hun- 
dred young  persons  of  each  sex  are  frequently  sheltered  within  its 
walls,  well  taught,  well  clothed,  well  fed,  protected  from  an  infinite 
deal  of  evil,  and  often  restored  to  a  respectable  position  in  society, 
yet  a  rule,  which  has  now  been  in  force  some  little  time,  excludes 
from  all  participation  in  its  benefits  every  young  person  of  either 
sex  who  is  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  A  mistake,  more 
fatal  to  the  real  utility  of  such  an  institution,  could  not,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  very  easily  be  made.  The  intentions  of  those  who 
enacted  such  a  rule  were,  no  doubt,  excellent ;  but  assuredly  they 
did,  by  ever  enacting  it,  and  do  now  by  enforcing  it,  seem  to  shut 
out  from  all  possibility  of  help  a  very  large  number  of  those  who 
most  peculiarly  need  protection,  and  who  are,  just  because  they 
are  young,  most  likely  to  answer  the  end  which  all  who  are  really 
interested  in  the  institution  have  in  view.  For  surely  ho  man  can 
walk  along  the  streets  of  London  often,  without  receiving  abun- 
dant proof,  that  a  London  boy  of  thirteen  is  as  far  advanced, 
as  independent,  as  impatient  of  rule,  as  difficult  to  be  restrained, 
and  therefore  as  unlikely  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  reformatory 
school,  or  to  be  reformed  if  ne  does  enter  it,  as  most  country 
boys  who  are  two  or  three  years  older.  And  if  any  man  requires 
further  proof  of  the  precociousness  of  voung  London  boys  than 
such  as  a  few  walks  in  the  streets  wiu  ffive  him,  he  has  only 
to  enter  a  London  prison,  and  investigate  for  himself  a  few  of  the 
many  cases  always  to  be  found  there,  in  order  to  be  convinced. 
There  he  will  soon  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  a  boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  sufficiently  independent 
of  parental  rule  to  have  left  his  home,  and  to  be  living  by  himself, 
completely  without  control,  lodging  at  some  low  lodging-house, 
supporting  himself  as  best  he  can,  getting  work  now  and  then  by 
carrying  parcels,  hanging  about  markets  and  wharfs^  helpinj^ 
to  unload  boats,  and  very  often  picking  pockets.  Now,  when  it 
is  left  perfectly  optional  to  a  boy,  whether  he  will  become  an 
inmate  of  a  reformatory  school  or  not,  is  it  of  the  slightest 
possible  use  to  endeavour  to  persuade  one  who  is  thus  inde- 
pendent of  control  to  enter  it !    The  thing  of  all  others  most  dis* 
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tasteful  to  such  a  boy  is  disciDline.  The  year  or  two  which 
lie  has  spent  in  lounging  about  tno  streets  in  idleness  or  crime ; 
the  companions  whom  in  that  time  he  lias  picked  up  ;  the  tastes 
which  he  has  contracted  and  strengthened ; — these  all  make  him, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  infinitely  less  likely  to  care  to  enter 
an  asylum,  or,  if  he  does  enter  it,  far  less  Ukely  to  remain  in  it,  or, 
if  he  does  remain,  far  more  likely  to  corrupt  his  companions,  and 
to  get  no  real  good  himself,  than  if  he  had  been  sought  out  and 
persuaded  to  become  an  inmate  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age. 

We  were  informed  a  few  months  since  by  a  clergyman,  the 
curate  of  a  populous  parish  in  Westminster,  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  gaining  admission  to  the  house  of  which  we  are  writing 
for  several  young  persons  in  his  district;  and  he  spoke  with 
sorrow  of  the  existence  of  the  restriction  in  question,  by  reason 
of  which  he  had  been  prevented  from  so  assisting  a  girl  who, 
before  she  was  quite  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  actually  a  prosti- 
tute !  Who  can  say  that,  had  she  been  admissible  when  she 
was  ten  years  old,  she  might  not  have  been  saved  from  utter 
ruin? 

But  the  notion  which  we  desire  especially  to  combat  is,  tliat 
any  number  of  reformatory  schools,  to  which  juvenile  offenders 
may  go  at  will,  or  may  refuse  to  go,  can  possibly  answer  the  re- 
quired end.  Experience  shows  SH  who  have  had  it,  that  either 
the  parents  or  the  young  persons  continually  refuse  to  accede  to 
their  being  sent.  The  objection  comes,  as  might  be  expected, 
most  frequently  from  the  latter,  but  by  no  means  only  irom  them. 
A  case  came  under  our  own  notice,  not  very  long  ago,  when 
a  sharp,  intelligent,  clever  boy,  of  about  thirteen,  who  had  been 
sent  to  prison  for  robbing  his  employer,  was  willing  to  go  to  an 
asylum.  His  old  employer  was  asked  to  take  him  back  into  his 
service,  but  refused.  Here,  then,  was  a  case  in  which  it  surely 
might  have  been  supposed  that  parents  would  have  hailed  the  idea 
of  easily  getting  such  a  home  for  a  boy,  who,  having  once  been  in 
prison,  was  not  very  lilcely  to  get  another  place,  and  who,  from 
his  acuteness,  was  most  likely  to  get  into  mischief.  The  parents 
were  strongly  urged  to  allow  the  boy  to  go,  but  refused.  It  is  of 
course  easy  to  understand  why  a  poor  father  or  mother,  themselves 
destitute  of  good  feeling,  should  wish  to  keep  a  boy  at  home. 
They  gain  something  by  his  work,  however  little  it  may  be,  and 
they  had  rather  that  he  should  remain  at  home,  and  bring  them 
a  part  of  his  earnings,  than  that  he  should  leave  them  with  the 
best  end  in  view. 

And  the  cases  in  which  the  young  refuse  to  make  use  of  an 
asylum,  when  it  is  offered  to  them  during  imprisonment,  are  so 
aumerouB,  that  the  conclusion  is  forced  on  the  mind,  that  it 
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is  useless  to  expect  that  reformatory  schools,  filled  by  volunteers, 
can  ever  be  fully  available.  We  have  looked  into  the  books  of  a 
London  prison,  in  order  to  see  how  the  case  stood  in  this  respect ; 
and  we  find  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1851,  twenty-eight 
juvenile  offenders,  out  of  a  total  number  of  eighty,  refused 
the  ofier  of  an  asylum  On  their  own  account,  while  the  parents  of 
one  other  refused  their  consent,  and  thirteen  others  availed  them- 
selves of  the  refuge.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  inquire  why  the 
remaining  thirty-eight  neither  refused  an  asylum  nor  were  sent 
to  one :  probably  this  result  was  in  most  cases  produced  by  the 
simple  fact,  that  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  any  asylum 
to  which  they  might  have  been  sent  from  prison.  But  we  are 
sufficiently  sanguine  to  believe,  that  if  each  one  of  those  eighty 
culprits,  who  first  became  amenable  to  the  law  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twelve  years,  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  a 
well-managed  reformatory  school,  comparatively  few  of  them 
would  liave  appeared  a  second  time  before  a  magistrate.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  parents 
often  refuse  to  allow  a  child  to  go  to  an  asylum.  It  is  quite  as 
easy  to  understand  why  the  boys  themselves  are  unwilling  to  go. 
Confinement  in  an  asylum  appears  to  them  as  a  pimishment,  and 
they  have  no  idea  of  undergoing  this  punishment,  in  addition 
to  that  which  they  have  suffered  from  imprisonment. 

We  commend  this  subject  to  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
our  legislators.  Sir  John  Pakington  may  be  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent Secretary  for  the  Colonics ;  but  we  are  somewhat  sorry 
that  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  has  turned  his  attention 
as  long  as  he  has  to  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
offenders,  should  be,  as  we  presume  he  now  must  bo,  unable  to 
bestow  his  thoughts  on  a  subject  of  so  great  importance.  Of- 
fenders of  this  class  are  by  no  means  decreasing  in  niinibcr.  By 
the  return  lately  moved  for  by  Sir  J.  Pakington,  we  find  that  as 
many  as  489  more  were  committed  to  prison  in  England  in  the  year 
1850  than  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1849  their  number  was  6489  ; 
in  1850  it  was  G988.  And  assuredly  this  is  a  very  serious  consider- 
ation ;  especially  so,  if  the  case  be,  as  wc  firmly  believe  it  to  be,  that 
our  present  mode  of  punishing  such  criminals  by  no  means  tends 
effectually  to  deter  them  from  crime.  Even  if  wc  could  separate 
our  idea  of  juvenile  offenders  altogether  from  that  of  adults,  the 
matter  would  assume  a  vast  importance ;  for  it  is  surely  our  duty  to 
endeavour,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  to  deter  the  young  from 
crime.  But  we  cannot  thus  separate  them.  "  The  boy  is  the  father 
of  the  man ;"  and  when  we  find  nearly  500  juvenile  offenders  sent 
to  prison  in  one  year  in  England  above  the  number  of  those  who 
had  been  committed  in  the  previous  year,  we  know  very  well  that 
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there  is  that  increase,  not  merely  in  the  number  of  young  erimi- 
nalsy  but  of  offenders  who  will  almost  certainly  become  lawless 
men  and  women ;  who  will,  in  their  own  persons,  and  by  their  ex- 
ample, greatly  add  to  the  number  of  our  dangerous  cla^tes ;  who, 
wherever  they  go,  will  spread  an  atmosphere  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality around  them ;  will  swell  the  ranks  of  chartism  and  sedition ; 
and  render  all  good  government  more  and  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  this  subject  may  soon  meet  with  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the  evil 
may  be  attacked  at  the  fountain-head ;  that  the  cAt^/*  attention  of 
our  legislators  may  be  turned  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  rather 
than  to  its  punishment.  Punished,  of  course,  it  must  be ;  but 
how  infinitely  better  will  it  be  for  us  as  a  people,  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  its  growth  by  the  reformation  of  those  in 
whom  it  is  seen  to  be  first  developing  itself,  than  if  we  look 
on  almost  passively  till  it  has  got  head,  and  must  be  repressed  by 
the  most  severe  measures.  How  infinitely  better  will  it  be  for 
the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  those  who  now  pass  through 
life  a  scourge  to  all  about  them,  and  their  own  worst  enemies, 
and  pass  out  of  life  without  a  gleam  of  hope,  if  we  can  succeed  in 
showing  them,  while  they  are  young,  that  honesty  does  indeed 
offer  to  them  a  rich  reward;  if,  by  separating  them  from  evil 
companions,  and  at  least  compelling  them  to  see  what  a  virtuous 
life  is,  we  can  prevail  upon  many  of  them  to  believe  that  rulers, 
while  they  are,  and  ever  must  be,  a  "  teiTor  to  the  evil,**  yet  do 
indeed  desire  to  be,  as  unquestionably  they  ought  to  be,  the 
"  ministers  of  God  to  ihem  for  good.'' 
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A  RT.  11. — Our  Doctor y  and  other  Tales  of  Kirhbeel.  By  the  Author 
of "  Lives  of  the  Fathers;'  "  Tales  of  a  London  Parish^'  <be. 
ildiied  by  the  Bev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.A.^  Vicar  ofFrome. 
London :  Masters. 

The  number  of  religious  tales  published  Mrithin  the  last  ten  years 
must  be  something  enormous:  from  the  three  volumed  novel, 
down  to  the  penny  tract,  they  meet  us  in  every  direction,  and  in 
every  phase  and  mode  of  religious  opinion.  And  judging  from 
the  multitude  of  these  publications,  we  may  fairly  infer  the  inces- 
sant demand  for  works  of  this  class ;  and  hence  also  the  influence 
which  they  are  exercising  on  the  opinions  of  the  more  educated 
classes.  We  believe  that  the  religious  views  of  no  inconsiderable 
section  of  the  community  amongst  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes, 
<«ire  in  great  degree  formed  by  religious  works  of  this  lighter  and 
more  popular  character.  The  power  of  composing  tales  of  this 
kind  is  evidently  no  uncommon  circumstance ;  and  we  are  con- 
tinually meeting  with  volumes  which  really  evince  no  inconsider- 
able power,  ana  which  possess  many  charms  of  composition.  The 
Tales  of  Kirkbeck  are  an  example  of  works  of  this  class.  They 
are  written  with  good  taste  and  even  elegance,  with  feeling,  piety, 
and  simplicity ;  and  their  interest  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  the  volume.  We  presume  that  the  tales  are  more  or  less 
founded  in  fact ;  but  their  dramatic  power  is  very  considerable ; 
the  dialogue  is  sustained  with  spirit,  the  descriptive  parts  are 
graphically  told,  and  the  tales  are  wrought  up  with  artistic  power. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  of  a  very  serious  and  even  melan- 
choly character;  but  their  sadness  is  always  relieved  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  hope  and  consolation  which  they  pourtray,  and 
often  in  a  very  touching  and  affecting  way.  The  wnter,  however, 
is  quite  as  much  at  home  in  livelier  as  m  graver  topics,  though 
the  former  are  certainly  not  the  staple  of  the  volume.  The 
reader  will  agree  with  us  that  the  followmg  picture  of  a  village 
doctor  is  ably  executed : — 

"  If  there  ever  was  a  pattern  village  doctor,  a  very  model  of  kindness 
and  benevolence,  and  goodness  and  skill,  it  was  (and  I  am  thankful  to 
say  yet,  is)  Dr.  Martin.  An  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  his  little  conspicuous  abode,  he  was  a  distinguished 
member,  and  continually  sought  out  in  consultation  through  several 
counties  round — ay,  and  further  too,  for  more  than  once  we  have  been 
abandoned  to  fevers  and  neuralgias  and  all  the  aches  and  pains  that 
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flesh  is  heir  to,  while  our  good  doctor  was  summoned  to  some  urgent 
matter  in  London  town  itself  I  We  used  to  compare  him  to  a  certain  well- 
known  classic  celebrity,  and  say  that  every  follower  of  Esculapius,  from 
the  dignified  M.D.  of  our  cathedral  town,  who  is  too  fat  to  walk,  and 
consequently  drives  a  roomy  chariot,  to  poor  old  Joey  Bassomthwaitc, 
who  kills  or  cures  half  the  countryside  with  bis  herb-teas,  and  spider- 
and-tfiimble  charms,  gave  himself  the  first  place  as  king  of  all  doctors, 
and  doctor  Martin  the  next.  I  know  I  for  one  would  rather  trust  my 
life,  or  what  is  far  dearer,  my  brother's,  in  his  hands  than  to  the  whole 
College  of  Surgeons — ay,  and  Apothecaries*  Hall  to  boot ! 

"  Well,  but  Dr.  Martin's  qualifications  do  not  stop  at  physic.  He 
is  a  botanist,  (and  a  bit  of  a  quack  I  strongly  suspect  too,  with  his 
simples  and  decoctions,  now  and  then  !)  an  entomologist — by  reason  of 
which  his  drawing-room,  as  the  housekeeper  by  courtesy  calls  it,  is  full 
of  gorgeous  butterflies  and  other  unfortunate  insects,  most  unpleasantly 
impaled  on  ferocious  looking  spikes — a  lover  of  natural  history  gene- 
rally— wherefore  stuffed  birds  and  beasts  encumber  every  corner  of  the 
house  ;  and  once  when  he  had  begged  mo  to  go  up  stairs  in  search  of 
some  particular  treasure,  I  was  scared  out  of  my  senses  by  encountering 
a  huge  wolf,  whose  large  glaring  eyes,  to  my  great  relief,  turned  out  to 
be  glass  only.  And  further,  turn  where  you  will,  some  live  thing  cor- 
roborates Elsie  Braith's  statement,  (I  hope  you  remember  Elsie  Braith  7) 
that  the  '  doctor  is  terrible  fond  of  them  craters,  and  sure  when  he's  so 
tender  to  reasonable  beins,  ane  suldn't  grudge  it  him.'  Somehow 
though,  you  generally  find  a  kitten  in  every  chair,  and  a  small  rough 
dark  dog — something  like  one  of  those  hairy  caterpillars  at  which  in 
childish  days  I  used  to  shudder,  coiled  up  on  the  sofa ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  if  Lioness  or  Macbeth— (the  doctor's  two  great  Newfoundland 
dogs)  have  recently  been  performing  their  ablutions  in  the  beck,  you 
may  get  as  they  shake  themselves,  something  so  closely  approximating 
a  shower  bath,  as  to  make  one  inquire  whether  the  hitherto  orthodox 
physician  has  turned  hydropathist !  Then  there  are  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  and  favourite  poultry  without  end — cocks  that  crow  as  no  other 
cock  ever  crowed — hens  that  either  are  uglier,  or  more  beautiful,  or  lay 
more  eggs,  or  bigger  eggs,  or  smaller  eggs,  or  something,  than  anybody 
else's — guinea  fowls  that  will  fly  at  everybody  but  their  master — tur- 
keys that  have  a  marvellous  knack  of  getting  given  away  about  Christ- 
mas time — rare  ducks  that  lord  it  over  everybody  else's  in  the  beck, 
even  the  parson's— pigeons  that  evidently  consider  the  whole  house 
their  own  property — and  *  little  birds' — (as  the  whole  lesser  tribe  is 
denominated  when  they  appear  as  a  'ronst'  on  one's  table  in  Italy) 
quite  without  number,  from  rare  Australian  parrots  which  dazzle  one's 
eyes  with  their  gorgeous  plumage,  and  crack  the  drum  of  one's  ears  with 
their  horrible  screeching,  to  that  dear  intelligent  bullflnch  who  would 
just  as  soon  think  of  inhabiting  a  pie-dish  as  a  cage,  and  sits  on  a  cer- 
tain tall  disused  piece  of  chemical  apparatus  in  the  doctor's  laboratory 
— I  call  it — shop  he  calls  it ;  and  pipes  away  *  There's  nae  luck  about 
the  houae,'  in  a  way  that  would  certainly  drive  every  single  patient  off 
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in  despair,  if  long  experience  had  not  taught  them  to  beh'eve  the  doctor 
rather  than  his  bird.  Oh  Bully,  Bully,  you  are  but  a  wicked  fellow  I 
fear  I  and  assuredly  yours  is  the  only  voice  raised  ia  falsehood  in  that 
house!" — pp.  3 — 6. 

The  character  of  the  doctor  is  indeed  delightful,  and  his  per- 
sdnal  appearance,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  sketch,  is 
exactly  m  keeping  with  such  a  character : — 

*'  Shall  I  finish  with  a  personal  sketch  ?  and  shall  it  be  taken  when 
the  good  doctor  is  *  outside  his  baste',  his  long  legs  nearer  the  ground 
than  might  be  considered  in  correct  proportion,  and  his  somewhat  spare 
person  rendered  portly  by  the  manifold  drapings  of  his  grey  plaid,  as  he 
sallies  forth  on  a  wintry  afternoon  to  see  some  hill-side  patient  ?  or 
when  stooping  with  knitted  brow  and  compressed  lips  over  his  paper, 
while  the  pen  emphatically  sets  down  healing  combinations  ?  or  best  of  all, 
when  kindled  with  some  benevolent  scheme,  intent  upon  others*  good, 
he  is  warmly  discussing  his  point, — his  eyes  beaming  with  activity  and 
intelligence,  and  every  muscle  ready  to  work  ?" — ^p.  10. 

We  have  serious  thoughts  of  settling  down  at  Kirkbeck  our- 
selves, for  undoubtedly  the  village  and  its  vicinity  appear  to  bo 
fertile  in  the  production  of  characters  of  the  most  charming 
description,  ana  in  exhaustless  variety.  As  to  Dr.  Martin,  we 
long  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance.  The  doctor  is  an 
important  personage  in  the  volume  before  us,  making  his  appear- 
ance in  all  the  tales  on  some  errand  of  good  or  other.  In  the  first 
tale  which  is  denominated  in  his  honour, ''  The  Doctor,^^  we  have  a 
narrative  of  an  adventure  in  which  he  is  made  the  means  of 
rescuing  a  young  person  from  a  position  of  peril  in  which  her 
own  thoughtlessness  had  placed  her.  The  story  opens  on  the 
return  of  the  doctor  to  his  dwelling,  "  that  odd-shaped  low  build- 
ing nearly  opposite  the  vicarage,^'  whither  he  had  just  returned 
after  a  long  hot  ride  on  professional  business.  He  had  just  got 
established  in  his  cool  study,  and  was  looking  "  with  considerable 
satisfaction  at  a  neatly  napkin-covered  tray  which  Elsie  had 
deposited  at  his  elbow,  with  his  old-fashioned  squirrel-headed 
silver  teapot,  exactly  suited  for  one  person,  and  its  accompani- 
ment of  rich  cream,  and  a  plate  of  the  freshest,  nicest  of  bread 
and  butter,^' — (we  like  little  details  of  this  kind — how  much 
reality  the  "squirreFs  head"  gives  to  this  description  !) — well,  at 
this  important  crisis,  a  sound  of  drums  and  fifes  is  heard  disturb- 
ing the  quiet  of  the  village,  and  this,  on  inquiry,  proves  to  be 
caused  by  a  troop  of  equestrians  who  have  come  to  show  off  their 
feats  of  horsemanship  to  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Various  intermediate  incidents  occur,  and  then  the  doctor  is 
called  in  to  attend  on  one  of  the  troop,  or,  as  it  turns  out,  on  a 
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young  lady  who  had  foolishly  engaged  herself  to  join  the  troop  in 
order  to  escape  from  a  disagreeimie  home.  Fortunately  the  young 
lady  is  not  engaged  in  any  other  way  to  the  manager,  and  so 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  placing  her  under  the  doctor'^s  care, 
where  she  becomes  a  fixture  for  a  time,  and  then  is  married — not 
to  the  doctor.  There  is  not  much  incident  in  this  story,  but  it  is 
nicely  and  well  told,  and  all  the  details  are  so  well  wrought  out, 
that  it  is  very  pleasing. 

The  tale  entitled  "  St.  Patrick's  Cliff,''  is,  we  think,  still  better 
written  than  "  The  Doctor ;"  the  incidents  are  more  striking,  if 
not  more  ably  developed.  It  commences  with  the  description  of 
a  fishing  village  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of 
Kirkbeck,  and,  amongst  other  points,  of  a  chapel  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  adjoining  cliff.  It  is  pretty  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  feelmgs  of  the  writer,  that  he  or  she  would 
gladly  hail  the  re- establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship 
and  faith.  We  apprehend  that  those  who  think  with  the  writer 
would  be  willing  to  hand  over  Westminster  Abbey  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman  if  it  were  supposed  possible  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  no  prior  claim. 

"  On  the  very  extreme  point  of  the  cliff,  just  where  it  rears  its  head 
in  eight  of  many  a  mountain,  and  towers  over  many  a  long  mile  of  blue 
waves,  there  stands  a  little  chapel — ruined  it  is  true,  yet  reauing  a 
lesson  of  no  light  import  in  the  firm  strength  with  which  its  massy 
stones  yet  cling  together,  of  the  immovable  unchanging  strength  of  the 
Faith  which  is  built  upon  a  rock.  True  the  roof  has  long  been  torn 
by  wild  storms,  or  perhaps  by  wilder,  more  ruthless  hands  of  men,  from 
off  the  little  haven  of  faith  ;  but  the  star-spangled  sky  or  the  glorious 
sunlight  are  its  roof  instead  ;  and  though  no  altar  now  invites  us  to  bow 
the  knee,  though  the  quaintly-carved  portal  can  neither  close  upon  the 
profane  intruder,  nor  open  its  typical  gate  to  those  who,  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  seek  their  rest  where  they  know  it  can  never  fail, — yet, 
thanks  be  to  God,  no  neglect,  no  sacrilege  can  ever  undo  what  once  was, 
and  as  long  as  one  stone  shall  stand  there,  ay,  until  the  very  cliff  itself 
shall  crumble  into  dust,  it  will  ever  be  a  sacred  spot,  consecrated  by 
that  which  has  been — consecrated  by  solemn  rites,  and  prayers  and 
vows,  which,  though  long  since  forgotten  by  men,  and  those  who  offered 
them  passed  away  from  hence,  as  they  had  never  been,  yet  are  each  and 
all  recorded  in  that  Book,  which  will  be  awfully  opened  at  the  Judg- 
ment Day ;  both  those  who  reared  that  little  chapel  as  a  beacon  to  the 
storm-tossed  sailor,  and  those  who  desecrated  it :  those  who  now 
smile  coldly  upon  its  departed  •  superstition,'  and  those  who  would 
rather  kneel  down  and  whisper  a  prayer  of  faith  in  union  with  all  who 
have  knelt  there  before,  and  with  the  holy  angels  who  yet  linger  round 
the  sacred  spot  where  now  men  have  ceased  to  pray. 

*'  Yes,  call  it  holy  ground— for  of  a  truth  as  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
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pure,  so  to  the  faithful  of  heart  many  thinga  are  full  of  faith  which  mere 
men  of  the  world  despise  and  think  lightly  of. 

*'  Do  the  sailors  find  a  calmer  sea,  or  toss  with  fewer  perils  over  that 
stormy  winter  deep,  hecauee  the  little  lamp  no  longer  twinkles  from  the 
narrow  loophole  of  S.  Patrick's  Chapel  ?  Do  the  mothers  and  wives 
and  sisters  pray  more  fervently  for  their  perilled  dear  ones  now,  than 
when  with  reverent  steps  and  beating  hearts  they  climbed  the  rocky 
hill,  and  knelt  within  the  walls  where  ihar  mothers  (then  like  them- 
selves perhaps,  young  and  hopeful,  now  long  since  sleeping  in  the 
church-yard  hard  by,)  had  in  like  wise  knelt  praying  for  those  who 
after  all  their  escapes  from  sea  and  storm  were  at  last  called  to  their 
final  account — the  course  of  all  men  ? 

**  Men  may  lay  what  they  will — I  cannot  argue — I  will  rather  kneel 
down  in  the  narrow  grassy  precinct  of  S.  Patrick's  little  chapel,  and 
thank  God  that  he  has  given  me  the  blessing  (for  of  a  truth  it  it  a 
blessing)  of  joining  in  spirit  their  prayers  who  beheld  him  in  the  angry 
storm,  and  in  the  smooth  sunlit  ocean,  and  knelt  here  as  they  did  so ; 
of  admiring  and  reverencing  faith  rather  than  condemning  a  so* called 
superstition,  which  in  reply  does  more  silently,  but  how  impressively  ! 
rebuke  the  cold-hearted  worldliness  of  present  days. 

'*  Yes,  Moulton  is  a  changed  place  since  it  boasted  that  it  contained 
no  lawyer,  no  doctor,  no  schoolmaster !  Plenty  of  all  these  are  now 
doubtless,  but  fewer  of  those  who  in  former  days  rendered  their  services 
unnecessary.  Of  old,  the  priests  belonging  to  that  little  church  found 
time  not  only  to  keep  its  sacred  walls  ever  open,  and  its  sonorous  bells 
sounding  many  times  a  day  their  musical  summons  to  prayer  and 
preaching,  heard  on  the  still  summer's  eve  far  up  the  eastern  valley-b- 
reaching to  the  summit  of  those  ragged  blue  mountains  that  seem  to 
hold  the  bay  in  their  ample  lap,  and  mingling  harmoniously  with  the 
tiny  breakers  that  foam  like  mere  playthings  over  that  dark  line  of 
rocks  else  scarcely  visible  in  their  lurking  danger  to  the  pilot's  eye.  Not 
only  did  the  good  priest  send  out  God's  music,  calling  as  it  were 

'*  <  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  praise  Him  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever. 

** '  O  ye  mountains  and  hills,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  praise  Him  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever. 

*'  <  O  ye  seas  and  floods,  bless  ye  the  Lord  :  praise  Him  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever. 

"  *  O  ye  children  of  men,  bless  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  Him  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever.' 

"  But  they  also  found  time  to  fill  Uie  physician's  part  of  healing,  and 
the  preceptor's  part  of  teaching  their  flock ;  and  the  medicine  was 
mixed  with  many  a  prayer,  and  the  lesson  taught  with  many  a  text ; 
and  perhaps  the  patient  and  pupil  prospered  even  as  well  as  now !  Ah 
well !  but  I  must  not  forget  myself  Who  it  was  that  said  to  one  over 
eager  to  question, — *What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thcu  Me.*" — 
pp.  89—42. 
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Wg  certainly  cannot  but  admire  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity; 
but  Christian  charity  should  remember  that  it  is  connected  with 
truth,  and  that  it  cannot  hold  out  encouragement  to  error,  or 
excite  sympathies  with  what  contains  a  fearful  admixture  of  error, 
as  if  it  were  the  very  purest  and  best  system  on  earth.  We  fear 
that  the  writer  is  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who  will  not  sec 
any  thing  in  Romanism  except  the  virtues  of  some  of  its  members, 
or  the  good  side  of  some  oi  its  institutions.  A  truce,  however, 
to  such  unpleasant  surmises,  and  let  us  accompany  our  writer  in 
the  story. 

"  Now  and  then  some  little  children  would  find  their  way  from  the 
generally  more  attractive  beach ;  and  listen  wonderingly  to  my  talcs 
of  the  ruined  chapel  and  its  narrow  graves  yet  visible  in  the  hard  rock, 
where  the  shapes  of  cofBns  arc  hewn  out  in  several  places,  wondering 
about  the  child  who  must  have  lain  in  that  very  little  bed,  so  still  and 
80  cold  !  But  I  had  one  almost  daily  visitor  in  whom  I  began  to  grow 
really  interested.  He  was  a  man  of  from  flfly  to  sixty,  well  made,  and 
but  for  his  exceeding  emaciation  and  haggard  countenance,  of  good  and 
comely  exterior.  He  was  dressed  in  sailor's  costume,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  occupied  in  marine  toil.  He  generally  came  slowly 
rambling  up  the  hill,  and  sitting  down  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
cliff,  he  would  look  out  to  sea  very  earnestly,  then  down  below  upori 
the  sands,  and  at  last  always  visited  tlie  coffin  hollows  in  the  rock,  and 
all  as  if  he  were  looking  for  something. 

"  At  first  when  I  saw  this  man  I  supposed  him  to  be  some  invalid 
recovering  from  sickness,  and,  like  myself,  strengthening  on  the  fine  air 
of  S.  Patrick's  Cliff;  but  the  second  or  third  visit  this  impression  was 
changed,  and  I  determined  to  speak  to  him.  *  It  is  a  great  height  down 
to  the  sea  there,'  I  said,  for  he  had  just  been  hanging  over. 

"  *  Ay,  'tis,'  he  answered. 

"  *  And  dangerous,  I  should  think.  Has  any  one  ever  fallen  over 
the  cliff?' 

He  looked  up  at  roe  with  a  sad  stare,  and  then  said  slowly,  •  Na,  na, 
shou  didn't  fa'  ower  t*  cliff— twam't  that  gate  shon  deed.  I  maun  go 
seek  her !  *  and  in  a  moment  he  was  descending  the  cliff  again  by  a  part 
hardly  less  steep,  to  the  sands  below." — pp.  45,  46. 

This  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  sad  story  of  the  unfortunate 
wanderer,  which  is  told  by  his  aged  mother  in  such  a  broad  north 
country  way,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  understand  the 
whole  of  it.  For  instance,  what  an  outrageous  perversion  of  the 
Queen's  English  is  "  shou "  for  '*  she  !''  The  book  positively 
ought  to  have  a  glossary  attached  to  it.  The  old  woman's  story 
18  that  "  puir  Steevan,''  her  son,  was  engaged  to  a  young  woman, 
who  is  thus  described : — 
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**  And  just  down  town  there's  a  girt  big  farm-house,  ye'll  Ime  minded 
It  may  be  ?  it*s  no  as  it  used  to  be  now.  Howsomever,  'twas  a  big 
place  once,  and  Farmer  Dawson  (him  as  lived  there)  was  a  proper  roan, 
and  a  weel  to  do*  He  had  ae  dawter,  an*  shou  was  Mary,  my  Steevan's 
ain  dear  luve, — an'  nae  wonder  either,  for  she  was  as  bonnie  a  lassie  as 
could  be  seen  the  lang  o'  Morecombe,  or  any  where  else  for  that.  Shou 
was  just  the  gentlest  and  sailest  bairn  ye  can  fancy,  and  yet  somehow 
shou  was  brave  as  a  lion  too.  It's  my  belief  there  was  naething  at  ft' 
Mary  wad  not  hae  dune  if  shou  thocht  to  be  sarving  her  God  or  hclpin* 
her  neebor  in  his  trouble.  Ye  could  tell  it  in  her  e'en,  they  were  sae 
blue  and  sae  saft  like,  and  yet  at  times  when  owt  rabed  her  sperrit 
they  wad  be  all  aleet,  mair  like  twa  stars  on  a  frosty  winter's  night  tlian  owt 
else.  There  was  naebody  in  a'  town  but  loved  Mary,  and  several  lads 
wad  hae  kept  company  wi'  her,  but  she  wad  nane  of  them  ;  Steevan 
was  her  first  and  only  lad,  and  tho'  I'm  his  mither,  I  will  say  shou 
might  hae  dune  warse.  Ye  wadna  think  maybe  to  see  yon  puir  silly 
fallow  wi'  his  lang  thin  face  and  dark  e'en,  that  he  was  sae  handsome  ance? 
But  he  wa»i  an'  a  gude  fellow  too,  an'  owld  Tommy  Dawson  (as  we 
ca'ed  him)  couldna  say  nae  to  Mary  when  shou  said  sae  pretty  like  that 
it  was  marry  him  she  wad.  But  in  truth  I  maun  tell  ye,  Steevan  had 
ae  fault,  it's  no  sae  oncommon  in  these  parts,  and  more's  the  pity,  for 
there's  mony  a  proper  lad  lost  in  this  warkl,  and  may  be  in  t'  next  too 
along  o'  it.  Ye'll  guess  it's  drink  I'm  meanin'.  Ay,  and  Steevan  d^d 
get  too  much  some  whiles."— pp.  48,  49. 

"  Puir  Steevan  '**  one  evening  is  drunk ;  and  "  Steevan  ^'  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  cows,  and  Mary  in  her  love 
for  him  goes  to  drive  home  the  cows,  which  her  lover  was  nnable 
to  guide  himself;  and  so  the  sad  tale  proceeds : — 

"  Meanwhile,  Mary  set  oot  to  fetch  t'  kye ; — they  was  in  a  large 
pasture  runnin'  down  to  the  shore,  and  there  was  mair  nor  ane  way  o' 
gettin'  there.  Ane  was  gaeing  a'  roun'  town,  and  was  langish.  Anither 
was  ower  S.  Patrick's  Cliff,  or  else  ye  could  come  down  ower  t'  sands. 
Mary  chose  the  cliff,  for  she  had  nae  fears  of  owt  that  wasna  holy  there, 
though  there  was  mony  a  lass,  ay  and  lad  too,  that  wad  hae  gane  round 
the  haill  bay  or  they'd  a'  crossed  S.  Patrick's  Cliff,  o'  a  dark  night,  and 
that  no  for  fear  o'  the  cliff,  but  o'  ghaists. 

"  Mary  went  ower  however,  for  owld  Bill  't  sexton  war  just  ganging 
to  toll  t*  bell  £or  Peggy  Easthwaite's  lile  lassie  as  had  deed  a' t'  croup, 
and  he  seed  Mary  gae  up  the  cliff.  It  was  terrible  windy,  and  it's  like 
she  scarce  could  keep  on  her  feet  a  top,  there  were  marks  o'  her  clogs 
seen  i*  the  boglike  mud  as  if  shou  had  been  blown  hither  and  thither. 
Well,  it's  like  shou  found  t'  kye,  and  thocht  shou  wad  bring  them  hame 
alang  the  beach,  for  ye  parsaivc  she  couldna  bring  t'  kye  ower  t'  cliff, 
by  ray  son  there  was  no  but  a  footpath,  and  it  was  sae  wet  and  late  to 
gae  roun'  town,  and  shou  wad  be  missed,  and  a'  the  tale  telled  aboot 
Steevan.  Any  how,  that's  what  we  reckon  shou  thocht,  for  nae  livin' 
sowl  ever  heerd  her  sweet  voice  agin,  6r  saw  her  bonny  saft  blue  e'en. 
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Shou  coined  down  on  to  sands,  and  then  tide  was  creepin'  up  gay  fast : 
crowlin'  and  creepin',  and  foamin' ;  but  the  wind  made  sic  a  blather 
that  it's  like  shou  didna  hear  the  sea  as  else  shou  wad  hae  dune.  Whan 
she  saw  her  peril,  or  how  her  soul  travailed  in  her,  as  she  seed  a  cold 
cold  death  comin'  up  in4he  waves,  and  thowt  that  she  wad  never  mair 
see  her  father  or  mither  or  Steevan,  or  the  light  o*  Ood*s  heaven,  there's 
none  can  say,  for  nae  mortal  was  near  her,  and  save  the  poor  dumb  kye 
and  the  rowlin'  waves  and  rushin'  wind  there  was  nowt  but  thick  dark- 
ness round.  Maybe  the  angels  made  light  for  her  in  the  darkness,  for 
shure  she  was  in  gudeness  like  the  innocent  babes  that  they  say  (it 
may  be  true,  or  it  mennot)  see  the  holy  angels  as  they  lig  in  their  wee 
bit  cradles,  and  smile  to  ihem  afore  they  even  smile  to  their  mithers.' 

"  'She  was  lost  then?' 

'*  *  Lost  ?  Lord  bless  ye  and  save  ye !  what  hope  was  there  for  her 
on  they  cold  sands  wi'  the  tide  drivin'  up  like  a  snow  wraith,  and  the 
night  as  murky  as  the  Egyptians  ? '  Night  waxed,  an  t'  mither  began 
to  wonder  that  Mary  didn't  come ;  at  first  she  thowt  shou'd  maybe 
come  to  see  me  wi'  Steevan,  but  it  wasna  like  Mary  to  do  that,  and 
when  shou  went  to  cowhouse,  shure  enough  it  was  empty  !  Then  shou 
got  sorely  freetened,  and  then  in  came  owld  Tommy  frae  Lancaster, 
expectin'  his  ain  bonnie  wee  Mary  (as  he  aye  called  her)  to  run  into 
his  arms  and  hug  him,  and  when  he  heerd  frae  the  mither  how  it  was, 
he  was  just  like  ane  distrought.  *  The  tide !  the  tide  !'  was  a'  he  could 
say. 

**  *  Then  they  came  runnin'  through  the  toon,  and  ca'ed  on  Steevan, 
and  he  wak  up,  and  it  a'  cam  upon  him  at  ance,  and  he  turned  white 
and  cowld  for  ever  like  a  deed  man.  Then  they  a'  turned  out  wi' 
lanthorns  and  shoutin's,  but  the  night  was  sae  murky  that  they  could 
never  see  a  yard  afore  them,  an'  no  one  could  find  his  way — the  wind 
blew  out  a'  their  leets,  and  what  wi'  its  roaring  and  their  trouble  o' 
mind,  they  only  went  wanderin'  over  and  over  the  same  place  and  fand 
nowt.  When  it  was  past  twal'  o'clock,  folks  persuaded  old  Tommy  to 
gang  hame,  and  said  for  sure  Mary  was  safe  somewhere.  He  couldna 
believe  them,  a  father's  heart  is  no  light  to  easen,  but  he  was  spent-like, 
and  he  went  hame,  and  sat  a'  night  by  t'  fire,  never  sayin'  owt  gude  or 
bad,  but  startin'  and  lookin'  up  wi'  a  shiver  every  time  the  wind  howled 
louder  than  usual  down  the  chimley,  or  that  onybody  stirred. 

"  '  Everybody  went  hame  'cept  Steevan.  I  saw  him  nae  mair  that 
night,  and  I  knew  weel  he  was  searchin'  for  her* 

**  *  As  soon  as  morning  light  cam,  a  gold  grey  sad  light  it  was,  the 
seekers  began  again,  and  they  searched  along  the  shore,  but  nowt  did 
they  see.  The  storm  had  washed  up  many  a  bank  of  sea-weed  that 
night,  and  at  last,  close  up  under  t*  cliff  they  spied  some  ane  sitting 
crouched  up  alongside  o'  a  grit  heap  of  green  weed.  Then  they  went 
to  look,  and  sure  an  it  was  my  Steevan,  nigh  perished  with  t'  cowld, 
and  his  face  quite  awesome  like  to  see.  He  was  not  alone,  for  close 
beside  him,  and  yet  half  covered  with  the  chill  slimy  dank  seaweed  lay 
Mary— stiff  and  cowld,  her  bright  blue  e'en  closed  and  a'  the  colour 
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gane  frae  her  cheek  and  lips,  and  her  bonny  lang  gowden  hair  a'  soakit 
and  drippin'  wi'  the  salt  water.' " 

There  is  another  very  pretty  tale  in  the  volume,  the  story  of 
Ella,  the  deserted  daughter  of  a  proud,  cold-hearted  parent,  who 
is  at  length  subdued  by  calamity,  and  then  the  child  assumes  her 
natural  place  in  a  changed  heart.  But  the  finest  tale  in  the  book 
in  our  view  is  the  "  Miser^s  Daughter."  The  character  hero 
pourtrayed  is  really  a  nobly  and  afiectingly  imagined  one :  its 
great  merit  is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  faith  from  which 
it  springs.     We  have  perused  this  tale  with  unmingled  pleasure. 

We  might  point  out  some  other  tales  of  high  merit  in  this 
little  volume,  amongst  which  we  would  particularly  specify 
"  Birksghyll ;"  but  the  volume  itself,  edited  as  it  is  by  the  Vicar 
of  Frome,  in  a  pleasing  preface,  leads  us  to  dwell  for  a  little  on 
certain  recent  events  in  which  that  editor  has  taken  a  prominent 
part.  We  have  seen  in  the  little  volume  before  us  some  slight 
indications  of  a  spirit  which  is  but  too  prevalent  in  the  present 
day,  and  which  appear  to  be  increasingly  manifesting  itself  in 
some  classes  of  society.  The  truth  is,  that  all  warnings  and  ex-' 
amples  are  thrown  away  on  some  persons,  who  appear  to  be 
totally  incapable  of  opening  their  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  continue  precisely  in  the  same  course  of  opinion  and  practice, 
no  matter  how  far  experience  has  shown  the  peril  or  the  unsound- 
ness of  one  or  the  other.  The  evil  is  a  wide-spread  one,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  a  satisfactory  remedy  at  present. 

But  to  turn  from  such  general  reflectionis  to  the  particular  case 
which  has  led  to  them,  we  have  been  much  pained  by  the  whole 
of  what  has  recently  passed  in  relation  to  the  Vicarage  of  Frome. 

The  recent  debates  and  their  results  have  been  very  much 
what  we  anticipated  as  likely  to  occur  when  we  perused  the  Letter 
which  was  addressed  to  his  parishioners  by  Mr.  Bennett  on  his 
appointment.  The  disturbances  in  the  diocese  of  London,  in 
reference  to  the  Church  of  St.  Barnabas,  had  evinced  so  extreme 
an  agitation  in  the  public  mind, — the  impressions,  whether  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly  fonned,  which  identified  Mr.  Bennett  with 
Romanizing  tenets  and  practices  were  so  universal, — that  it  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  that  his  appointment  to  any  other 
benefice  in  the  Church  of  England  should  fail  to  excite  jealousy 
and  opposition.  For  ourselves  we  own  that  we  were  sincerely 
desirous  to  see  him  restored  to  the  ministr}'  of  his  Church,  which 
he  is  so  eminently  qualified  in  many  respects  to  adorn.  We  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  a  desire  that  he  should  be  so,  when  both 
public  and  private  information  led  us  to  believe  that  his  visit  to 
the  Continent  had  produced  an  alteration  in  his  feelings  towards 
Bome,  and  that  he  had  returned  a  decided  opponent  of  that  cor- 
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nipt  system.  We  felt  assured  that  in  this  case  he  would  declare 
his  sentiments  in  such  a  way  as  would  reassure  the  public  mind, 
and  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  withdraw  various  expressions 
in  his  recent  publications  which  had  indicated  an  unsettled  mind, 
and  a  want  of  fidelity  to  the  Church  of  England.  When  his 
appointment  to  the  Vicarage  of  Frome  took  place,  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  return,  and  when  a  strong  local  opposition  to 
his  appointment  arose — ^a  proceeding  most  natural  and  reasonable 
in  it^If — ^we  felt  assured  that  such  an  opportunity  would  not  be 
lost, — that  he  would  at  once  have  stated  his  sentiments  so  ex- 
plicitly in  reference  to  Boraanism,  that  the  strongest  ground  of 
opposition  would  have  been  removed  ;  and  we  did  cherish  a  hope 
that  reflection  would  have  led  to  a  humility  of  tone,  a  manifes- 
tation of  conciliatory  spirit,  a  withdrawal  of  offensive  passages  in 
former  publications,  and  a  pledge  as  to  future  moderation  in 
ritual  matters,  which  would  have  effectually  prevented  all  further 
.  proceedings.  But  we  unfortunately  live  in  times  when,  by  many 
earnest  and  wcll-meaning  men,  any  evidence  of  humility,  any 
confession  of  error,  or  of  want  of  judgment  or  of  discretion, — any 
yielding  to  the  attacks  of  persons  of  a  different  party, — is  regarded 
as  an  act  of  cowardice,  baseness,  and  dereliction  of  principle. 
Practical  infallibility  is  the  ground  too  generally  assumed ;  and 
a  leader  of  party  would  as  soon  deny  the  Nicene  Creed  as  admit 
that  he  has  ever  failed  in  any  single  respect  to  evince  the  soundest 
judgment,  the  best  temper,  or  the  purest  and  most  irrefragable 
soundness  of  doctrine.  In  the  abstract  indeed  men  will  admit 
their  fallibility,  but  they  will  never  allow  that  they  have  pi^acti- 
cally  erred.  There  have  been  great  men  before  now  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  confess  that  they  had  made  mistakes.  Augustine, 
Fenelon,  and  John  Wesley  are  instances  of  this  candour ;  and 
we  should  have  supposed,  that  by  a  Christian  any  such  self-humi- 
liation would  be  not  unwillingly  embraced.  But  we  have  watched 
the  course  of  religious  party  in  our  own  times,  and  seen  little  of 
this  spirit.  VVe  nave  seen  leaders  of  party,  from  Newman  down- 
wards, putting  forth  crude  and  undigested  ideas,  and  maintaining 
them  with  as  much  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  as  if  they  were  the 
very  essentials  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  seen  men  investing  their 
own  theories  of  worship,  and  their  own  tastes  in  ritual  and  deco- 
ration, with  the  attributes  of  Catholic  and  unchangeable  truth,  in 
defence  of  which  they  must  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  any 
extremities,  and  which,  if  interfered  with  in  any  way,  would 
necessitate  their  secession  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Such  is  the  wilful  and  obstinate  attachment  of  men  to  points 
of  private  taste  or  invention,  which  they  identify  with  the  ima- 
gined interests  or  honour  of  some  party,  that  party  being  con- 
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ttdered  as  in  itself  virtually  infallible,  and  as  constituting  the  only 
true  Church,  from  which  all  persons  of  a  different  party  arc  cut 
off,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  heretics.  Now  when  this  spirit  and 
temper  of  mind  prevails  to  any  extent,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  peace  can  be  restored.  Perpetual  collisions  of  the  most 
violent  nature  are  sure  to  occur,  when  men  not  merely  differ  in 
opinion  on  most  important  points,  but  when  they  have  no  charity, 
humility,  or  even  toleration  for  others.  There  are  certain  old 
maxims  and  directions  which  it  would  be  happy  for  us  if  leaders 
of  party  could  bear  in  mind, — ^we  allude  to  such  words  as  these : 
^^  Take  heed,  lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a 
stumbling-block  to  them  that  are  weak.""  '^  If  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  wliile  the  world  standeth. 
"  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another''s  wealth.'^ 
"  Whereto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same 
rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing."  We  know,  alas  !  but  too  well, 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  that  such  directions  do  not 
apply  to  our  own  particular  case  in  any  given  instance ;  yet  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  absence  of  the  spirit  indicated  in  such  passages, 
— the  presence^  instead  of  the  absence,  of  "  bitterness,  and  wrath, 
and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,"  that  causes  and  irritates  divisions 
and  contentions. 

We  cannot  but  state  our  own  persuasion^  that  there  is  deep 
cause  for  humiliation  in  all  this ;  and  indeed  we  would  go  one  step 
further,  and  say,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Divine 
blessing  should  rest  on  any  cause  thus  supported.  Where  there 
is  so  much  of  pride,  passion,  obstinacy^  and  uncharitableness,  we 
must  say  that  men  are  still  *^  carnal,"  and  that  such  men  are  un- 
fitted to  be  made  instruments  for  promoting  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.  When  party  is  led  by  men  of  this  unbending  obstinacy 
of  diaracter,  and  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  national  feel- 
ing, the  results  may  be  expected  to  be  most  formidable.  In 
England,  more  especially,  there  is  danger  in  thoroughly  rousing 
the  nation.  If  a  religious  party  takes  an  attitude  of  fixed  and 
determined  opposition  to  the  whole  world  around  them, — if  it  is 
to  come  to  a  question  of  "Who  is  strongest?" — there  can  bo  but 
one  result ;  that  party  will  be  driven  out  of  the  Church,  and 
perhaps  the  Church  itself  may  be  remodelled  on  different  prin- 
ciples of  worship  and  government,  so  as  for  ever  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  that  party  finding  entrance  again.  We  believe  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance  on  the  Papal  Aggression 
such  a  consummation  was  not  far  off.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  national  indignation  should  fall  on  a  party  within  the  Church, 
or  on  Bomanism.  Happily  it  took  the  latter  direction ;  but  we 
shall  never  cease  to  regard  it  as  owing  to  the  special  Providence 
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of  God,  that  at  that  time  no  organic  changes  were  made  in  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  Parliament.  We  conceive  it  as  not 
improbable,  that  had  there  not  been  a  strong  Opposition,  which 
was  certain  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  Papal  Aggression  to 

I>romote  their  own  political  ends,  the  Ministry  would  have  fol- 
owed  the  courae  indicated  in  the  Durham  letter,  and,  directing 
the  national  anger  towards  a  certain  party  in  the  Church,  would 
have  permitted  the  Aggression  to  take  its  own  course  unmolested. 
We  have  no  deep  confidence,  we  confess,  in  the  sincerity  of  any 
political  party  in  this  case.  Had  they  been  in  earnest  then^  they 
would  scarcely  now  permit,  as  they  are  doing,  the  assembling  of  a 
Bomish  synod  in  defiance  of  the  Queen^s  supremacy, — a  synod 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  ostentatiously  carrying  out  that 
Aggression  in  all  its  details, — a  synod  which  it  was  the  avowed 
\rish  and  intention  of  all  parties,  at  the  time  of  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion, to  prevent. 

But  though  we  escaped  on  that  occasion  from  any  great 
changes  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  danger  is  still  within 
reach ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  the  Parliament  and  nation  became 
irritated  to  the  same  degree  as  in  1850,  the  result  indicated 
above  might  occur. 

We  would  just  point  out  the  effects  of  an  obstinate  persever- 
ance in  party  and  non-essential  practices,  by  a  reference  to  the 
case  of  St.  Barnabas.  We  really  regret  to  be  obliged  to  do  so, 
but  the  whole  case  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Well — here  are  the 
facts. — 

Mr.  Bennett  introduced  in  his  church  a  variety  of  observances 
which  gave  extreme  offence  to  many  persons.  On  being  reported 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  they  met  his  Lordship's  disapprobation. 
The  bishop  endeavoured,  in  a  correspondence  continued  for 
months,  to  induce  Mr.  Bennett  to  relinquish  those  observances. 
The  latter  refused,  and  informed  the  bishop  that  rather  than 
consent  to  make  any  alteration,  he  would  resign  his  parish.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Papal  Aggression  takes  place.  Ihe  people, 
infuriated  at  it,  and  at  all  tendencies  to  Romanism,  are  scarcely 
restrained  from  destroying  St.  Bamabas'^s — a  violent  popular 
ferment  is  excited.  Mr.  Bennett  will  still  not  yield  an  iota ;  he 
writes  to  justify  every  thing,  and  to  make  his  bishop  responsible 
for  all  his  proceedings.  In  self-defence  the  bishop  calls  on  him  to 
resign  his  parish,  and  publishes  the  correspondence.  At  the 
eleventh  hour  Mr.  Bennett  is  willing  to  aive  up  the  observances 
which  had  caused  all  the  uproar ;  but  it  is  then  too  late.  Now, 
if  Mr.  Bennett  could  have  done  at  first  what  he  was  willing  to  do 
at  last — if  he  had  not  shown  the  marvellous  obstinacy  and  perti- 
nacity which  be  did,  there  would  have  been  no  disturbance,  and 
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he  would  have  been  at  St.  Barnabas^s  till  now.  If  he  had  con- 
ceded in  small  things,  he  would  have  been  able  to  pursue  his  own 
plans  in  greater  things.  The  result  was — he  was  driven  from  his 
church,  purely  by  his  own  acts.  His  bishop  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  extreme  obloquy,  and  even  danger.  And  the  public  mind 
became  irritated  to  the  highest  degree  against  Mr.  Bennett^s 
party  and  principles. 

Such  was  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 

The  second  opens  with  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  the 
vicarage  of  Frome  Selwood. 

The  opposite  party  get  up  petitions  against  his  appointment, 
stating  their  specific  grounds  of  objection,  founded  on  extracts 
from  his  recent  writings.  The  patron  of  the  living  refuses  to 
attend  to  those  requests.  The  presentation  is  hastened  on.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  is  under  a  legal  obligation  to  institute  the 
presentee ;  but  previously  ascertains,  by  a  personal  examination, 
that  his  faith  is  sound,  and  that  he  does  not  hold  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines.  Mr.  Bennett  then  publishes  a  i)astoral  letter  to  his 
parishioners,  in  which,  instead  of  removing  objections  by  a  state- 
ment of  opinions  opposed  to  Romanism,  on  specific  grounds,  he 
represents  himself  as  a  most  persecuted  man ;  blames  his  late 
bishop,  justifies  himself,  defends  all  the  passages  which  had  been 
objected  to;  and  winds  up  by  requestmg  his  parishioners  to 
receive  his  instructions  in  a  docile  spirit,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
alterations  he  intends  to  introduce,  in  opposition  to  their  ideas 
and  wishes.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  write  to  him  for  a 
contradiction  of  statements  concerning  his  conduct  abroad,  which 
identified  him  with  llomanism.  No  answer  is  returned.  At  this 
point  the  affair  is  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
member  of  Parliament,  whose  main  object  is  to  assail  the  Church 
and  its  rulers,  eagerly  seizes  the  opportunity  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  clergy  and  bishops,  as  undeserving  of  confidence.  He 
makes  such  a  statement  of  alleged  facts  as  to  Mr.  Bennett^'s  having 
been  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  even  the  Govern- 
ment, reluctant  as  they  evidently  were,  were  obliged  to  undertake 
an  inquiry  into  the  case.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  contradict 
these  statements.  No — that  would  have  been  a  concession — it 
was  not  done ;  instead  of  this  an  address  was  got  up  in  support  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  which,  as  we  anticipated,  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  opposition  to  him  as  a  dangerous  person.  The 
inquiry  took  place ;  delay  ensued.  At  length  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Government  could  do  nothing.  The  Question  was  then 
brought  forward  again  by  the  same  member.  When  it  became 
formidable  in  appearance,  a  tardy  contradiction  was  given  to  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Horsman,  relative  to  Mr.  Bennett's 
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conduct  abroad.  A  motion  was  made,  notwithstanding,  involving 
a  censure  on  the  venerable  bishop  who  had  instituted  Mr.  Bennett. 
That  prelate  has  been  exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult,  vitupera- 
tion, and  unjust  surmise.  It  becomes  necessary  to  plead  his 
cause  elaboratelv  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Government  is 
opposed  to  the  mterference  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  a 
question.  Moderate  men  of  all  parties  are  opposed  to  it.  Never- 
tneless,  Mr.  Horsman  succeeds  in  carrying,  by  a  large  majority, 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  appointment  at  Frome — defeating  Government ! 
The  result  of  the  whole  is — that  an  interference  with  a  strictly 
ecclesiastical  question  has  been  thus  undertaken  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  way  unprecedented  for  more  than  two  centuries ; 
while  at  the  same  moment  we  observe,  as  a  new  feature,  that 
candidates  for  representation  in  Parliament  are  availing  them- 
selves of  the  excitement,  to  come  forward  on  the  distinct  pledge 
to  put  down  a  certain  party  in  the  Church. 

Thus  ends  the  second  act  of  the  drama. 

We  must  say,  matters  proceed  bravely.  What  will  be  the  third 
act !  and  what  will  be  the  catastrophe ! 

Such  are  the  effects  of  obstinacy,  and  resolution  to  make  no 
concession.  Mr.  Horsman  will  doubtless  sit  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  will  return  to  the  subject,  and  pursue  it  with  the 
instinct  of  a  blood-hound^  and  he  will  have  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  nation  with  him. 

There  is  doubtless  some  great  purpose  being  promoted  by  such 
movements  as  we  have  been  referring  to,  and  we  may  hope  that 
good  will  be  brought  out  of  what  is  in  itself  much  to  be  lamented. 
Without  such  a  persuasion  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  a 
species  of  despondencv  in  contemplating  the  continued  spread  of 
Komanizing  error,  evidenced  in  the  continued  apostasy  of  clergy 
of  the  En^ish  Church,  and  in  the  strange  way  in  which  objects 
and  purposes  good  in  themselves  are  marred  and  disfigured  by  the 
same  miserable  tendency,  For  instance,  that  noble  work  of  Miss 
Sellon  at  Plymouth,  commenced  and  carried  on  in  so  beautiful  a 
spirit  of  philanthropy  and  self-devotion,  and  in  many  respects 
deserving  of  all  honour  and  sjmfipathy,  gradually  assumes  such  a 
tone  that  it  involves  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  had  protected 
it,  in  the  most  serious  difficulties,  and  necessitates  his  retirement 
from  connexion  with  it.  It  gradually  comes  out  that  the  whole 
system  there  adopted  is  essentially  Roman  Catholic.  The  "  Su- 
perior'* of  that  Society  (a  Roman  Catholic  term,  by  the  way)  is 
not  aware,  according  to  her  own  statement,  whether  the  customs 
and  system  there  adopted  do  or  do  not  agree  with  those  of 
Romanism ;  and  we  can  very  well  imagine  that  she  is  not  aware 
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of  the  particular  points  of  agreement.  The  fact,  we  understand, 
is  this,  that  the  private  Bules  of  that  Society  were  **  adapted  "^ 
by  a  leading  divine  from  those  of  the  '^  Sisters  of  Charity  *^  in 
France,  in  the  same  spirit  in  wliich  other  *'  adaptations  ^  have 
been  made.  Of  course,  if  this  statement  be  correct,  it  may  bo 
very  well  conceived  that  the  ^^  Superior  ^  of  the  *^  Sisters  of 
Morcv  ^^  might  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  similarity  of  observances 
and  the  identity  of  principle.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  the 
real  nature  of  those  observances  comes  out,  they  are  perceived  to 
be  strongly  impregnated  with  the  Romanism  in  its  most  modern 
shape ;  and  the  House  of  Mercy  at  Plymouth  appears  to  be,  in 
all  material  points,  a  nunnery.  It  is  also  pretty  clear  that  other 
institutions  of  a  similar  character,  are  in  oxistonce  elsewhere. 

It  IS  very  easy,  of  course,  to  say  much  in  favour  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  to  attempt  their  vindication  against  opponents ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  show  that  they  are  not  Roman  Catholic  in 
many  respects ;  and  this  is  really  the  only  point  of  importance  in 
the  eye  of  the  Nation.  Unhappily  those  mstitutions  cannot  bo 
cleared  of  this  deplorable  imputation,  and  no  one  even  seems  to 
attempt  it.  The  association  of  pious  women  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  works  of  Charity  would  have  been  a  most  nappy  and 
desirable  object,  could  it  have  been  carried  out  in  a  right  spirit ; 
but  it  became  from  the  commencement  so  mixed  up  with  Romish 
tendencies  and  associations,  that  it  is  positively  objectionable  and 
dangerous  as  matters  now  are  ;  and  it  has  become  the  subject  of 
general  obloquy,  instead  of  holding  the  place  which  in  somo 
respects  it  deserves. 

\Vo  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  recent  discussions 
on  the  Fronie  Vicarage.  We  apprehend  that  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  cessation  or  diminution  of  the  contest  of  principles  which 
is  continually  manifesting  itself  in  such  ways.  We  trust  that 
there  is  still  remaining  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Church  which 
is  desirous  of  maintaining  a  position  independent  of  party,  ami 
which  will  moderate  between  extremes,  and  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  from  mutilation  or  perversion  by 
any  party.  But  the  continued  struggle  of  a  Romanizing  party, 
and  the  secessions,  and  the  consequent  state  of  the  public  mind, 
give  rise  to  serious  thoughts  for  the  future. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  it  were  in  the  purpose  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  awaken  this  nation  thoroughly  to  a  sense  of  its  duty 
and  position  as  the  great  stronghold  of  Christian  principle  in 
opposition  to  Papal  idolatry  and  error.  In  fact  England  is  now 
the  only  country  of  any  importance,  in  Europe,  where  Popery  is 
not  in  absolute  and  intolerant  ascendancy ;  we  are  rapidly  return- 
ing to  the  days  and  principles  of  Philip  II.  and  of  Queen  Eliza- 
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beth.  A  great,  and,  perhaps^  final  struggle  between  truth  and 
error  is  going  on ;  and  perhaps  this  great  country  is  to  be  roused 
by  the  apostasy  of  a  few  of  its  more  educated  classes,  and  by  the 
insolent  aggressions  of  Bomanism  to  be  the  mainstay  of  Chris- 
tianity on  earth.  To  us,  we  confess,  the  unanimous  and  indignant 
protest  of  this  nation  against  the  Papal  Aggression  was  a  solemn 
and  impressive  event— a  great  and  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the 
revival  of  the  national  spirit.  That  event  proved  that  if  states- 
men and  politicians  have  too  often  deviated  from  the  right  path, 
the  people  of  England  were  not  essentially  changed.  After  such 
an  unexampled  manifestation  of  the  national  mind,  and  after  the 
legislation  which  it  compelled,  we  can  no  more  feel  that  Indif- 
ferentism  has  gained  the  ascendancv  in  the  national  councils.  As 
English  Churchmen  we  feel  that  in  the  Act  against  the  Papal 
Aggression  the  nation  solemnly  declared  its  resolution  to  stand  by 
the  national  Church  in  its  struggle  with  the  Papacy.  In  that  Act 
we  received  some  compensation  for  the  dereliction  of  sound 
principle  which  led  to  Emancipation  in  1829,  to  the  suppression 
of  Protestant  bishoprics  in  1833,  and  to  the  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  in  1845.  The  national  voice,  which  had  ineifectually 
opposed  these  false  and  evil  steps,  was  at  length  heard,  and  its 
operation  reversed  the  false  pohtical  principles  of  the  preceding 
twenty  years.  According  to  all  present  appearances,  the  pro- 
gress of  events  is  likely  to  combine  the  whole  nation  in  one  vast 
Protestant  confederation,  and  to  lead  to  the  suppression  of  all 
minor  differences. 
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Abt.  III. — The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or^  a  Visit  to  a  Bdigious  Sceptic. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  1852. 

Although  the  confessioa  of  such  a  conviction  may  expose  us 
to  the  charge  of  bigotry,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own,  that,  in 
our  estimation,  the  root  of  modem  infidelity  must  usually  be 
sought  in  the  heart,  rather  than  in  the  head.  It  is  far  more 
frequently  a  self-sufficient  and  perverse  habit  of  mind  which  urges 
men  to  contest  the  truth  of  Revelation — an  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit to  an  external  rule,  the  greater  on  the  score  of  that  rule'^s 
holiness  and  consequent  inconvenience  to  the  carnal  will ;  a  petty 
pride  which  refuses  to  be  instructed,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  placed 
on  a  level,  in  spiritual  matters,  with  childhood  or  with  '^  ignorant 
old  age  C — it  is  far  more  frequently,  we  repeat,  a  moral,  or  rather 
an  immoral  bias  of  this  nature  which  makes  men  either  sceptics 
or  unbelievers,  than  it  is  fin  honest  intellectual  incapacity,  or  spi- 
ritual dimness  of  sight,  w^ich  prevents  their  recognising  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Neve|:thcless,  there  may,  doiibtless,  be  such  a 
thing  as  genuine  and  honest  scepticism ;  though  rarely,  if  ever, 
we  suspect,  without  some  hidden  bias  in  the  wrong  direction, 
which  unconsciously  influences  the  mind  of  the  doubter.  It  is 
certain  that  God's  word  rates  unbelief  as  deadly  sin ;  wherefore 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 
coiTupt  will  in  man  is  the  main  source  of  unbelief;  and  surply 
this  consideration  must  be  as  applicable  to  our  own  days  as  it  was 
to  those  of  the  Apostles;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  miraculous  testi- 
mony has  been  withdrawn,  on  the  other  the  Christian  evidences 
are  incalculably  more  powerful  and  complete  than  they  were  at 
that  early  period. 

It  is  not  acuteness,  for  the  more  part,  which  renders  men  infi- 
dels, for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  dulness  and  infide- 
lity consort  together — the  ass  and  the  serpent.  That  small  pride 
which  refuses  to  be  instructed  is  compatible  indeed  with  a  certain 
quickness  and  flippant  cleverness,  but  scarcely  with  very  superior 
intellectual  powers.  Thus,  though  there  are  of  course  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  the  highest  order  of  minds  have  usually  bowed  in 
homage  to  the  God  of  Revelation.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton's  rejecting  the  evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Nevertheless,  the  thing  is  possible ;  as  the  instances  of  two 
such  men  as  Schiller  and  Goethe,  to  go  no  further,  demonstrate 
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to  us.  In  the  latter  of  these  cases,  indeed,  there  was  no  direct 
intellectual  negation  of  Christianity ;  despite  the  prevailing  con- 
ventional infidelity  of  his  countrymen,  Goethe  always  avoided 
this,  and  evaded  the  question  by  tne  frail  confession  that  he  was 
too  ^*  bequem,^'  too  comfortable,  to  be  an  orthodox  Christian ; 
that  the  tenet  of  the  necessity  for  repentance,  in  particular,  was 
one  to  which  he  could  by  no  means  '^accommodate  his  wiU.^^ 
Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  though,  doubtless,  a  great  poet,  was 
a  far  more  convention^  thinker;  one,  indeed,  who  very  fairly 
represented  the  Grerman  popular  mind  of  his  day  ;  it  would  have 
been  a  moral  miracle,  therefore,  had  he  been  enabled  to  pierce 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  accept  dogmatic  Christianity. 

But  setting  aside  the  melancholy  case  of  Germany — in  our 
own  country,  at  all  events,  the  great  majority  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  in  this  our  day,  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  infidel 
movement !  Men  known  as  great  thinkers,  or  possessed  of  any 
very  high  powers,  or  peculiar  genius  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  The 
two  most  illustrious  names  that  can  be  mentioned  amongst  tlie 
present  assailants  of  dogmatic  Christianity,  we  shoukl  say,  are 
those  of  Miss  Martineau  and  of  Mr.  Francis  Newman ;  and  these 
do  not  precisely  carry  that  intellectual  weight  which  would  be 
calculated  to  make  us  tremble. 

We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  tone  of  quiet  and  subtle 
irony  and  ill-concealed  contempt  for  our  modem  transcendenfalists 
which  pervades  the  very  powerful  work  before  us,  entitled  "  The 
Eclipse  of  Faith,^^  wherein  the  bat-like  gaze  of  Infidelity  is  con- 
fronted with  the  light  of  Revelation's  sun ;  for  the  "  Eclipse  of 
Faith '"  is  in  the  ocular  organs  of  the  sceptical  beholder,  not  in 
the  disc  of  that  glorious  luminary.  With  careful  courtesy,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  much  and  just  severity,  the  author  of  this 
remarkable  work  castigates  the  folly  and  presumption  of  Francis 
Newman,  Parker,  Gregg,  and  their  followers,  and  vindicates  the 
intellectual  impregnability  of  the  Christian  Bevelation. 

The  scheme  of  the  work  is  rather  remarkable.  An  elderly 
roan,  himself  an  orthodox  believer,  in  the  main,  but  tending,  ^t 
should  seem,  to  reject  the  more  distinctive  principles  of  Church- 
manship,  writes  to  his  brother,  a  missionary  in  one  of  the  South 
Sea  islands,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  state  of  religious  parties 
at  home ;  firet  seeking  to  make  the  Bomanizers  ridiculous,  and 
delivering  some  random  hits  in  so  doing,  which  might  affect  our- 
selves, and  all  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  visible  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  reality  of  the  priestly  office,  he  then  proceeds  to 
canvass  the  notions  and  spirit  of  the  present  laiiders  of  the  infidel 
party,  and  this  with  more  especial  reference  to  hki  own  nephew, 
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wImh  apurt  from  their  influence,  however,  has  become  a  sceptic  on 
his  own  score,  iod  is  &r  more  consiistent  than  these  trans- 
cendental gentlemen  in  his  doubts  and  negations.  To  th» 
doubting  nephew  the  Christian  uncle  pays  a  visit,  and  during  his 
residence  in  the  sceptic^s  dwelling  he  keeps  a  record  of  their  con- 
versations on  religious  subjects,  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother  in 
Polynesia.  One  of  the  principal  characters  introduced,  who  may 
be  considered  the  butt  of  the  book,  is  a  friend  of  the  nephew,  an 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  follower  of  Mr.  Newman ;  and  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  work  seems  to  be  to  prove  that  there  is  no  legiti- 
mate halting-place  betwixt  absolute  and  orthodox  Christianity 
and  universal  scepticism ;  and  that  the  transcendental  theism  of 
Mr.  Newman  is  peculiarly  unreasonable,  as  well  as  not  a  little 
absurd. 

As  we  devoted  an  article,  not  long  ago,  to  the  consideration  of 
this  very  subject,  ^'  Transcendental  Theism,""  we  cannot  now  be 
expected  to  enter  on  it  very  fiilly.  In  truth,  we  do  not  think  that 
such  arguments  and  reasonings  as  Mr.  Francis  Newman^s  are 
worthy  of  repeated  refutations.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  refute 
themselves  ;  and  it  is  only  giving  a  needless  importance  to  such 
lucubrations  to  treat  them  with  great  seriousness,  and  discuss 
them  frequently.  The  work  being  once  discharged  according  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  we  certainly  should  not  nave  been  likely 
to  return  to  the  subject,  had  we  not  been  so  exceedinglv  struck  by 
much  of  the  writing  in  this  ^^  Eclipse  of  Faith ""  as  to  ^el  anxious 
to  call  attention  to  its  literary  and  theological  merits,  which  are 
most  remarkable. 

We  are  not  without  a  suspicion  that  a  writer  whose  name  may 
be  said  to  be  in  bad  odour  with  Churchmen  generally,  from  his 
harsh  and  somewhat  irreverent  assault  upon  ancient  Christianity 
in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  our  era,  is  also  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  well- 
known  Isaac  Taylor.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  fancy  that 
this  peculiar  lucidity  of  style — this  elegance  and  happiness  of 
phraseology — this  boldness  and  vigour  of  conception,  would  not  be 
e^^ily  found  united  in  another  writer  of  our  day.  However  this 
may  be,  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  "  is  indeed  a  powerful  work ;  and 
we  think  our  readers  will  be  obliged  to  us  for  a  few  specimens 
by  way  of  illustration  of  its  singular  merits.  The  Introduction, 
addressed  to  the  missionary  brother  in  the  Pacific,  is  not  the  least 
characteristic  portion  of  the  work,  and  a  long  passage  from  it  will 
be  read,  we  are  assured,  with  pleasure  and  interest : — 

**  *  Infidelity  1 '  you  will  say.  '  Do  you  mean  such  infidelity  as  that 
of  Collins  and  Bolingbroke,  Chubb  and  Tindal?'  Why,  we  have 
pltnty  of  those  sorts,  too,  and  worse ;  but  the  most  alarming  infidelity 
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of  the  day,  a  bastard  deism,  in  fact,  oflen  assumes  a  different  form  ;  a 
form,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  which  embodies  (as  many  say) 
the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity  !  Yes  ;  be  it  known  to  you,  that 
when  you  have  ceased  to  believe  all  that  is  specially  characteristic  of 
the  New  Testament, — its  history,  its  miracles,  its  peculiar  doctrines, 
^— you  may  still  be  a  genuine  Christian.  Christianity  is  sublimed  into 
an  exquisite  thing,  called  modern  *  spiritualism.'  The  amount  and 
quality  of  the  infidel  '  faith '  are  indeed  pleasingly  diversified,  when 
you  come  to  examine  individual  professors  thereof;  but  it  is  always 
based  upon  the  principle^  that  man  is  a  sufficient  light  to  himself; 
that  his  oracle  is  within,  so  clear,  as  either  to  supersede  the  necessity, 
some  say  even  the  possibility,  of  all  external  revelation  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term  ;  or,  when  such  revelation  is  in  some  sense  allowed, 
to  constitute  man  the  absolute  arbiter  of  how  much  or  how  little  of  it 
is  worthy  to  be  received. 

*'  This  theory  we  all  perceive,  of  course,  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
itself  by  the  well-known  uniformity  and  distinctness  of  man*s  religious 
notions,  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  religious  practices !  We  all 
know  there  has  never  been  any  want  of  a  revelation ;  of  which  you 
have  doubtless  had  full  proof  among  the  idolatrous  barbarians  you 
foolishly  went  to  enlighten  and  reclaim.  I  wish,  however,  you  had 
known  it  fifteen  years  ago ;  I  might  have  had  my  brother  with  me 
still.  It  is  certainly  a  pity  that  this  internal  revelation — the  '  absolute 
religion,'  hidden^  as  Mr.  Theodore  Parker  felicitously  phrases  it,  in  all 
religions  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  so  strikingly  avouched  by  the 
entire  history  of  the  world — should  render  itself  suspicious  by  little 
discrepancies  in  its  own  utterances  among  those  who  believe  in  it. 
Yet  so  it  is.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  few,  at  the  best, 
can  be  got  to  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  internal  light,  and  the 
superfluity  of  all  external  revelation  ;  and  yet  hardly  two  of  the 
•little  flock'  agree.  It  is  the  rarest  little  oracle f  Apollo  himself 
might  envy  its  adroitness  in  the  utterance  of  ambiguities.  One  man 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  undoubtedly  a  dictate  of  the 
'  religious  sentiment,'  one  of  the  few  universal  characteristics  of  all 
religion ;  another  declares  his  '  insight '  tells  him  nothing  of  the 
matter;  one  affirms  that  the  supposed  chief 'intuitions *  of  the  ' reli- 
gious faculty,'  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  free  will  of  man,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  at  hopeless  variance  with  intellect  and 
logic ;  others  exclaim,  and  surely  not  without  reason,  that  this  casts 
upon  our  faculties  the  opprobrium  of  irretrievable  contradictions !  As 
for  those  'spiritualists,' — and  they  are  perhaps  at  present  the  greater 
part, — who  profess,  in  some  sense,  to  pay  homage  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, they  are  at  infinite  variance  as  to  how  much,  whether  7|,  30, 
or  50  per  cent,  of  its  records,  is  to  be  received.  Very  few  get  so  far  as 
the  last.  One  man  is  resolved  to  be  a  Christian :  none  more  so ; 
only  he  will  reject  all  the  peculiar  doctrines,  and  all  the  supernatural 
narratives  of  the  New  Testament ;  another  declares  that  miracles  are 
impossible  and  'incredible,  per  se;   a  third  thinks  they  are  neither  the 
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one  nor  the  olher,  though  it  is  true  that  prohably  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  those  narrated  in  the  '  book,'  are  established  by  such 
evidence  as  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  Pray  use  your  pleasure  in  the 
selection  ;  and  the  more  freely,  as  a  fourth  is  of  opinion,  that,  however 
true,  they  are  really  of  little  consequence.  While  many  extol  in  vague 
terms  of  admiration  the  deep  'spiritual  insight'  of  the  founders  of 
Christianity,  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
this  exquisite  illumination  led  them  to  concoct  that  huge  mass  of 
legendary  follies  and  mystical  doctrines  which  constitute,  according  to 
the  modem  *  spiritualism,'  the  bulk  of  the  records  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  and  by  which  its  authors  have  managed  to  mislead  the  world ; 
nor  how  we  are  to  avoid  regarding  them  either  as  superstitious  and 
fanatical  fools,  or  artful  and  designing  knaves,  if  nine- tenths,  or  seven* 
tenths  of  what  they  receive  is  all  to  be  rejected  ;  nor,  if  it  be  affirmed 
that  they  never  did  record  it,  but  that  somebody  else  has  put  these 
matters  into  their  mouths,  how  we  can  be  sure  that  any  thing  whatever 
of  the  small  remainder  did  come  out  of  their  mouths.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  less  consequence,  as  these  gentlemen  condescend  to  tell 
us  how  we  are  to  separate  the  '  spiritual '  gold,  which  faintly  streaks 
the  huge  mass  of  impure  ore  of  fable,  legend,  and  mysticism.  Each 
man,  it  seems,  has  his  own  particular  spade  and  mattock  in  his  '  spi^ 
ritual  faculty  ;*  so  off  with  you  to  the  diggings,  in  these  spiritual  mines 
of  Ophir  !  You  will  say.  Why  not  stay  at  home,  and  be  content  at 
once,  with  the  advocates  of  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  the  internal 
oracle,  to  listen  to  its  responses  exclusively  ?  Ask  these  men,  for  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  I  only  know  that  the  results  are  not  very 
different,  whether  the  professor  of  *  insight '  listens  to  its  own  rare  voice, 
or  puts  on  its  spectacles,  and  reads  aloud  from  the  New  Testament. 
Generally,  as  I  say,  these  good  folks  are  resolved  that  all  that  is  super- 
natural and  specially  inspired  in  the  Sacred  Volume  is  to  be  rejected  ; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  which,  by  the  way,  might  be  conveniently 
published  as  the  '  Spiritualist's  Bible,'  (in  two  or  three  sheets,  48mo 
say,)  that  would  still  require  a  careful  winnowing  ;  for,  while  one 
man  tells  us  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  intense  appreciation  of  the 
*  spiritual  element,'  made  light  even  of  the  *  resurrection  of  Christ/ 
and  every  where  shows  his  superiority  to  the  beggarly  elements  of 
history,  dogma,  and  ritual ;  another  declares  that  he  was  so  enslaved 
by  his  Jewish  prejudices,  and  the  trumpery  he  had  picked  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  that  he  knew  but  little  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  real 
mystery  of  the  very  Gospel  he  preached;  that,  while  he  proclaims 
that  it  is  revealed,  after  having  been  hidden  from  ages  and  generations, 
he  himself  manages  to  hide  it  afresh.  This,  you  will  be  told,  is  a 
perpetual  process,  going  on  even  now ;  that,  as  all  the  earlier  prophets 
were  unconscious  instruments  of  a  purpose  beyond  their  immediate 
range  of  thought,  so  the  Apostles  themselves  similarly  illustrated  the 
shallowness  of  their  range  of  thought ;  that,  in  fact,  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  the  Gospel  lay  beyond  them,  and  doubtless,  also,  for  the 
very  same  reasonsi  lies  beyond  us.     In  other  words,  this  class  of  spi- 
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ritualists  tell  us,  that  Christianity  is  a  *  development,*  as  the  Papists 
also  assert,  and  the  New  Testament  its  first  imperfect  and  rudimentary 
product ;  only,  unhappily,  as  the  developments,  it  seems,  may  be  things 
80  very  different,  as  popery  and  infidelity,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
any  criterion  as  to  which,  out  of  the  ten  thousand  possible  develop- 
ments»  is  the  tnie ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  less  consequence,  since  it 
will,  on  such  reasoning,  be  always  something  future." — pp.  9 — 13. 

The  justice  of  these  comments  on  modern  speculation  will,  we 
think,  be  recognized  by  all  our  readers ;  the  wit  is  only  too 
polished,  the  sarcasm  only  too  refined.  We  confess  that  a  more 
open  expression  of  contempt  would  appear  to  us  to  suit  the  case 
of  these  transcendentalists  better  than  this  pure  socratic  irony. 
But  surely,  ridicule,  whether  refined  or  obstreperous,  was  never 
yet  so  well  deserved  by  men;  there  never  were  reasoners  so 
utterly  extravagant ;  there  never  were  pretended  reasonings  so 
preposterously  self-contradictory.  These  laudations  of  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  on  the  lips  of  men  who  reject  the  whole  body  of 
their  personal  testimonies;  these  broadest  of  all  possible  as- 
sumptions, that  the  clearest  of  all  writers  never  knew  their 
own  meaning;  these  arbitrary  perversions  of  fact;  these  self- 
sufficient  and  gravely  pompous  reiterations  of  the  same  thousand- 
fold refuted  sophisms,  would  surely  afford  a  fitting  theme  for 
laughter  only,  were  they  not  such  melancholy  instances  of  the 
perversity  of  the  human  will.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
vince these  transcendental  gentlemen  how  very  sincerely  we, 
bigoted  orthodox  believers  of  the  old  school,  feel  for  and  commise- 
rate their  wretched  intellectual  inconsistencies  and  weaknesses. 
On  the  contrary,  they  and  their  organs,  "  the  Westminster ''  and 
"  the  Leader,"'  go  on  repeating  that  Christians  do  not  answer,  or 
attempt  to  answer,  their  reasonings.  Would  they  have  us  fight 
with  the  clouds  ?  Would  they  have  us  scale  a  mountain  of  mist ! 
Would  they  constrain  us  to  be  at  enormous  pains  to  demonstrate, 
what  the  common  sense  of  human  kind  is  fortunately  apt  to  take 
for  granted,  that  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  written  by  such  men, 
supported  by  such  testimony,  borne  witness  to  by  such  lives  and 
deaths,  so  marvellously  self-consistent  in  small  as  great  things, 
so  plain  in  its  historical  records,  blending  those  records  every 
where  so  inextricably  with  direct  supernaturtd  teaching, — that  such 
a  book  must  be  either  a  gigantic  fiction,  (which  these  men  fear 
to  proclaim  it,)  or  else  the  very  and  eternal  word  of  Gk)d ;  but 
that  it  cannot  be  half  true,  or  a  quarter  true,  cannot  be  a  mere 
spiritual  myth,  cannot  contain,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  series 
of  fictitious  narratives,  and  of  sham  prophecies,  combined  with 
the  highest,  and  noblest,  and  purest  doctrinal  teaching?  We 
have  no  patience  with  these  preposterous  thecMies.    Give  us  such 
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an  open  enemy  as  "  Voltaire,'^  if  you  will ;  for  we  know  how  to 
deal  with  him ;  reproduce  the  objections  to  the  Christian  scheme^ 
of  Collins  and  Boiingbroke,  Chubb  and  Tindal ;  they  have  been 
answered,  and  they  can  be  answered  fully ;  but  do  not  deluge 
us  with  this  wishy-washy  flood  of  shadowy  mysticism ;  do  not 
adhere  so  scrupulously  to  Mephistopheles^  advice  to  the  student 
in  ^' Faust/"  to  stick  to  the  use  of  words,  and  nothing  but  words, 
in  his  neology ;  do  not  obtrude  upon  ua  a  system  which  seals  ita 
own  condemnation,  by  basing  itself  on  moral  aud  intellectual 
impossibilitiea. 

The  author  of  ^^  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  '^  is  right  in  sayiug  that 
an  infidelity  is  yet  rife  among  us  of  a  more  self-consistent  order. 
Apart  from  the  rhapsodical  and  transcendental  ^'mesmerio 
atheism^"  of  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  Tom  Paiue 
has  yet  his  earnest  followers,  in  men  called  Hetherington  and 
Holioake,  whose  works  enjoy  a  certain  circulation,  we  regret  to 
say,  among  the  more  educated  of  the  working-classes,  and 
thus  pervert  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  their  turn,  become  the 
oracles  of  the  beer-house  and  the  tap-room.  Our  labourers 
would,  indeed,  be  unable  to  enter  into  the  refinements  of  Mr. 
Francis  Newman^s  speculations;  their  mother-wit,  we  venture 
to  affirm,  would  lead  them  to  conclude,  ere  long,  were  they  to 

Eeruse  his  spiritual  lucubrations,  that  there  was  not  much  in 
im,  or  them :  but  this  class  of  men  is  naturally  caught  by  the 
jesting  of  the  Voltaire  school;  and  it  requires  no  demonstra- 
tion on  our  part,  that  there  is  much  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
particular,  arising  from  the  peculiar  customs  and  manners  of 
the  East,  which  naturally  lends  itself  to  such  treatment.  The 
more  refined  class  of  infidels  have  been  shamed,  as  it  were, 
from  this  oflbnsive  line  of  argument,  which  profeoiged  to  treat 
Christianity  as  a  detected  fraud,  the  invention  of  priestcraft  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  human  intellect.  Very  few  educated  men 
would  now  venture  to  reiterate  the  reasonings  of  a  Voltaire  and 
his  royal  pupil  Frederick.  The  moral  grandeur,  the  sesthetie 
beauty  of  the  Christian  Revelation  are  admitted ;  and  this  very 
admission  is  fatal  to  the  cause  of  infidelity.  But  a  class  of  writers 
yet  exists  who  adopt  the  old  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  hate,  and 
exercise  no  little  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  half-educated. 

The  remarks  respecting  "  Development,'*'  with  which  our  author 
terminates  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted,  are  well  followed  up 
by  him,  after  this  fashion  : — 

"  Between  many  of  our  modem  *  spiritualists  *  and  the  Romanists 
there  is  a  parallelism  of  movement  absolutely  ludicrous.  You  may 
chance  to  hear  both  declaiming,  with  equal  fervour,  against  •  intellect' 
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and  '  logic '  as  totally  incompeteDt  to  decide  on  '  religious  *  or  '  spiritual 
truth,'  and  in  favour  of  a  '  faith '  which  disclaims  all  alliance  with 
them.  You  may  chance  to  hear  them  hoth  insisting  on  an  absolute 
submission  to  an  '  infallible  authority '  other  than  the  Bible :  the  one 
external — that  is,  the  Pope  ;  the  other  internal — that  is,  *  spiritual 
insight ;'  both  exacting  absolute  submission,  the  one  to  the  outward 
oracle,  the  Church;  the  other  to  the  inward  oracle,  himself;  both 
insisting  that  the  Bible  is  but  the  first  imperfect  product  of  genuine 
Christianity,  which  is  perfected  by  a  '  development,'  though  as  to  the 
direction  of  that  development  they  certainly  do  not  agree.  Both,  if  I 
may  judge  by  some  recent  speculations,  recoil  from  the  Bible  even 
more  than  they  do  from  one  another ;  and  both  would  get  rid  of  it — 
one  by  locking  it  up,  and  the  other  by  tearing  it  to  tatters.  Thus 
receding  in  opposite  directions  round  the  circle,  they  are  found  placed 
side  by  side  at  the  same  extremity  of  a  diameter,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  which  is  the — Bible.  The  resemblances,  in  some  instances,  arc  so 
striking,  that  one  is  reminded  of  that  little  animal,  the  fresh- water 
polype^  whose  external  structure  is  so  absolutely  a  mere  prelongation 
of  the  internal,  that  you  may  turn  him  inside  out,  and  all  tiie  functions 
of  life  go  on  just  as  well  as  before." — p.  14. 

It  has  often  struck  us  that  an  interesting  parallel  might  be  drawn, 
from  a  similar  point  of  view  to  this,  between  John  Henry  and 
Francis  William  Newman ;  and  we  have  even  thought  of  devoting 
a  special  article  to  the  subject.  In  both  of  these  remarkable  men, 
though  indeed  the  elder  brother  possesses  far  higher  intellectual 
powers,  more  depth  of  thought,  more  subtlety,  more  imagination, 
and  more  genius, — yet  in  both  we  recognize  the  same  tendency 
to  bold  and  far-reaching,  nay,  audacious  speculation ;  the  same 
love  for  arbitrary  system-making ;  the  same  capacity  for  seeing 
only  one  side  of  any  matter  at  a  time ;  the  same  apparent  in- 
ability to  weigh  any  question  in  fair  and  equal  scales  ;  we  fear  we 
must  add,  the  same  perversity  of  will.  In  Francis  Newman's 
mind  we  fancy  that  we  recognize  more  natural  softness  and 
gentleness ;  yet  there  is  a  dogged  stubbornness  about  him  also, 
which  somehow  makes  one  almost  hopeless  of  his  ever  opening 
his  eyes  to  discern  the  truth.     Both  of  these  thinkers  manifestly 

Eride  themselves  on  their  presumed  originality  of  thought ;  on 
orrowing  little  or  nothing  from  external  sources :  their  minds 
are  possessed  with  so-called  fixed  ideas,  which  are  more  or  less 
unreasonable,  and  upon  these,  with  much  perverse  ingenuity, 
they  construct  their  respective  theological  eaifices.  Both  agree 
in  believing  that  the  Apostolic  Church  understood  its  own  tenets 
far  less  distinctly  than  they  do  ;  both  agree  in  making  their  own 
judgments  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ages, 
and  in  rejecting  all  evidence  which  is  opposed  to  their  views  from 
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the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  as  necessarily  inconclusive,  be- 
cause their  theory  of  development  was  then  not  known  to  the 
world.  In  fine,  we  imagine  that  we  trace  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance between  these  brothers,  both  in  point  of  theory  and  of 
practice ;  and,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  wo  should  not 
greatly  err  in  tracing  their  respective  aberrations  from  the 
right  path  to  the  influence,  in  either  case,  of  a  diseased  self* 
wSl! 

Meanwhile  the  parallel  drawn  by  our  author  holds,  beyond  a 
doubt,  at  all  points ;  though  we  suspect  that  it  will  be  equally  un- 
welcome to  the  votaries  of  "  the  pure  Theism  "  (Heaven  save 
the  mark  !)  and  the  usurpers  of  the  authority  and  glory  of  Catho- 
licism. 

But  we  are  advancing  too  slowly  in  our  general  survey  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  find  that  we  must  make  few  and  brief  quota- 
tions, and,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  digressions,  if  we  would  con- 
vey any  gcueral  notion  of  its  bearings  to  our  readers.  The  good 
Christian,  then,  who  writes  the  book,  visits  his  sceptical  nephew 
Harrington,  a  young  man  of  nine-and-twenty,  who,  under  the 
influence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  German  infidelity  and  of  some 
great  disappointment  in  life,  has  become  a  confirmed  sceptic, 
doubting  even  what  he  doubts.  He  is  described  as  amiable,  and 
any  thing  but  happy  in  his  unbelief,  being  very  anxious  to  solve 
to  his  own  satisfaction  the  riddle  of  the  univei*se.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  rejects  historical  Christianity  on  any  distinctive 
grounds  whatever ;  he  does  not  disbelieve  its  truth  ;  he  inclines 
far  rather  to  accept  the  theories  of  orthodoxy  than  those  of 
modem  spiritualism  :  but  still  he  is  not  convinced.  Certain  diffi- 
culties remain  which  Christianity  cannot  clear  up  for  him,  and 
he  would  have  these  solved  as  well ;  the  evidence  is  strong,  but  it 
might  be  stronger :  in  fine,  it  seems  wiser,  and  more  natural  to 
him,  to  wait. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  state  of  Harrington'*s  mind;  and  his 
is  probably  no  uncommon  case  in  the  present  day.  The 
necessity  for  making  some  choice  is  urged  upon  this  sceptic 
vainly  ;  he  is  entreated  without  avail  fairly  to  weigh  the  evidences 
for  Christianity  with  its  difficulties  :  he  can  arrive  at  no  conclu- 
sion ;  he  wanders,  lost  in  the  maze  of  doubt.  We  suspect  that 
in  all  such  cases  as  this,  the  impediment  to  the  reception  of 
truth  must  reside  in  some  unconscious  bias  of  the  will,  some  secret 
unwillingness  to  receive  Divine  instruction,  the  product  of  the 
vanity  of  human  nature.  However  this  may  be,  Hai'rington  is 
exhibited  to  us  as  peculiarlv  severe  on  the  monomaniac  fantasies 
of  his  spiritualist  friend  Fellowes,  and  most  satisfactorily  does  he 
refute  the  leading  positions  of  that  gentleman'*s  mystical  neology. 
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Then  the  theory  of  the  impossibility  of  any  revelation  by  means 
of  a  book,  which  theory  itself  purports  to  be  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will  and  nature  made  in  a  hook^  this  grotesque  assumption, 
that  God  cannot  do  what  man  obviously  can,  is  canvassed  with  a 
mock  solemnity  which  must  be  peculiarly  edifying  to  all  "  spiri- 
tualists,"' and  finally  devoted  to  the  limbo  of  vanity  with  a  re- 
luctant tenderness  and  grave  politeness,  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  elicit  an  orthodox  chuckle  from  the  most  Christian 
students  of  this  book.  Then  the  absurdity  of  holding  up  these 
veiT  men  as  the  highest  models  for  saintliness,  whose  woi*d  you 
will  not  take  for  the  very  simplest  matter  of  fact,  is  exposed  at 
no  slight  length.  The  singular  tenacity  with  which  Mr.  Kewman 
and  his  followers  cling  to  scriptural  phraseology  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  that  their  own  inspiration  is  wholly  indepenaent 
of  Scripture  sources,  and  far  transcends  its  writer's  meaning,  is 
also  very  happily  castigated.  The  Apostles  are  defended  fi-oni 
the  imputation  of  wishing  to  inculcate  a  contempt  for  this  life, 
when  properly  understood,  with  great  success ;  in  fact,  the 
section  which  contains  this  argument  (from  p.  57  to   67)  is, 

[)erhaps,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  volume.  The  infallibi- 
ity  of  the  spiritual  insight,  sufficient,  as  these  gentlemen  declare, 
without  any  external  revelation,  to  illuminate  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men,  is  handled  not  over  reverently  by  the  sceptical 
Harrington ;  and,  in  fine,  so  thoroughly  exposed  in  all  its 
grossness  of  absurdity,  that  we  almost  wonder  how  any  edu- 
cated man  could  persist  in  the  utterance  of  such  transparent 
fallacies,  of  such  monstrously  incredible  assumptions,  supposing 
him  to  have  perused  this  book.  The  theory  tnat  true  faith  is 
altogether  independent  of  belief,  a  mere  mystical  instinct 
having  nothing  to  do  with  facts,  is  also  very  satisfactorily 
demolished  (p.  1 06  to  1 1 8) .  The  difficulties  of  "  pure  Theism  ^  (so 
called)  are  shown  to  be  fully  as  great,  nay,  far  greater,  than 
those  of  Christianity :  for  Christianity  does  supply  a  solution  of 
the  enigma  of  the  universe,  shows  us  how  the  possibility  of  evil 
was  necessitated  by  freedom,  and  reconciles  Gtod's  justice  with  His 
mercy ;  whilst  the  mere  theist  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  moral  and  physical  mysteries  and  miseries  he  beholds  around 
them ;  cannot  at  all  reconcile  them,  indeed,  with  his  idea  of  a 
Deity  of  pure  abstract  benevolence.  Then  we  are  introduced  to 
a  select  party  at  a  sceptic's  table,  consisting  of  infidels  of  various 
classes,  the  more  downricht  and  the  spiritual,  a  so-called  deist  of 
the  old  English  school  having  by  far  the  most  sense  among  the 
party,  two  Koman  Catholics,  Harrington,  and  the  author ;  and 
the  conflict  of  heretical  and  infidel  opinions,  elicited,  among  them- 
selves, is  not  a  little  amusing.    Then  the  author  traces  the 
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hmtory  of  his  own  religious  growth  in  a  long  section  headed 
"  Dilemmas  of  an  Infidel  Neophyte,'**  and  shows  how  reason  finally 
constrained  him  to  take  refuge  from  the  manifest  self-contradic- 
tions of  infidelity  in  the  bosom  of  orthodox  Christianity ;  how 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  rejection  of  such  a  revelation 
appeared  to  him  immeasurably  greater  than  those  which  attended 
its  acceptance,  and  were,  indeed,  altogether  insuperable  in  his 
eyes.  The  question  of  miracles  is  also  treated  happily ;  and  the 
reasonable  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  they  must  be  entirely  a 
matter  of  evidence,  and  that  to  argue  from  the  fact  of  our  ordi- 
nary experience  against  miracles  that  they  cannot  exist,  as  Hume 
did  of  old,  is  equally  dishonest  and  unreasonable  ;  the  true  appeal 
lying  to  the  observation  not  of  any  one  individual  or  generation, 
but  to  the  universal  experience  of  man,  a  part  of  which  experience 
is  that  very  evidence  which  guarantees  the  truth  of  the  miracles 
to  us :  for  it  is  surely  plain  enough  that  if  the  miracles  were  not 
exceptional  they  womd  not  be  miracles  at  all.  In  fine,  our  author 
demonstrates  that  the  objection  can  reasonably  take  no  other 
form  than  this :  that  God  could  not  suspend  the  laws  which  He 
had  once  laid  down ;  this  assertion  being  manifestly  a  gross 
assumption,  a  mere  petitio  principii.  The  folly  of  scepticism 
carriea  out  to  its  legitimate  extent  is  happily  illustrated  by  aid  of 
Archbishop  Whately's  admirable  ^^ Historic  Doubts;'"  and  a 
very  amusing  sceptical  paper  is  given  us  on  the  same  model,  with 
the  view  of  proving,  on  the  authority  of  some  New  Zealand  philo- 
sopher, in  the  year  4000,  that  the  papal  aggression  was  a  myth  ; 
tliis  circumstance  being  demonstrated  with  no  little  show  of 
reason  by  the  said  phuosopher,  who  builds  his  chief  argument 
on  the  nature  of  the  names  of  the  chief  actors  in  that  theological 
drama,  two  of  which,  more  especially  (Wiseman  and  Newman), 
bear,  according  to  him,  the  most  indisputable  evidence  of  their 
purely  allegorical  significance.  Then  we  have  another  very  amusing 
essay,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  "  Spectator  "  on  the  "  Paradise 
of  Fools,''  in  which  creatures  are  introduced  to  us  as  being  allowed 
to  found  their  own  systems  of  creation,  and  to  form  their  reve- 
lations by  some  peculiar  process  which  appears  more  satisfactory 
to  them  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Creator.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith  "  for  this 
instructive  and  interesting  paper,  and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one 
more,  but  necessarily  a  long  citation,  which,  we  trust,  will  please 
them  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  it  delights  ourselves.  It 
forms  the  opening  of  a  most  admirable  narrative  essay,  entitled 
'^  The  Blank  Bible,"  an  essay,  which,  in  our  judgment,  equals 
Addison's  lucubrations,  as  to  elegance  of  stvle,  and  surpasses 
them  in  originality  of  thought  and  depth  of  feeling.  It  will  make» 
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we  trust,  a  pleasant  sequel  to  this  somewhat  heavy  article, 
being  calculated  at  once  to  interest  and  instruct.  Here^  then, 
follows  this  happy  narrative,  thus  briefly  introduced  by  our 
author  : 

"  The  discussions  of  the  preceding  day  had  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  me,  that  when  I  went  to  bed  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
sleep ;  and  when  1  did  get  off  at  last,  my  thoughts  shaped  themselves 
into  a  singular  dream,  which,  though  only  a  dream,  is  not,  1  think, 
without  instruction.     I  shall  entitle  it 

"  THE  BLANK  BIBLE. 

"ErXjjv  ytyiavtiv  wktI<^it  ovdpara* 

^ichyL  Prom,  Vinci,  657. 

'•  I  thought  I  was  at  home,  and  that  on  taking  up  my  Greek  Testa- 
ment one  morning  to  read  (as  is  my  wont)  a  chapter,  I  found,  to  my 
surprise,  that  what  seemed  to  be  the  old  familiar  book  was  a  total 
blank ;  not  a  character  was  inscribed  in  it  or  upon  it.  I  supposed  that 
some  book  like  it  had,  by  some  accident,  got  into  its  place ;  and,  with- 
out stopping  to  hunt  for  it,  took  down  a  large  quarto  volume  which 
contained  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  To  my  surprise,  how- 
ever, this  also  was  a  blank  from  beginning  to  end.  With  that  facility 
of  accommodation  to  any  absurdities,  which  is  proper  to  dreams,  I  did 
not  think  very  much  of  the  coincidence  of  two  blank  volumes  having 
been  substituted  for  two  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  two  different  places, 
and  therefore  quietly  reached  down  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
which  I  can  just  manage  to  make  out  a  chapter.  To  my  increased 
surprise,  and  even  something  like  terror,  I  found  that  this  also  was  a 
perfect  blank.  While  I  was  musing  on  this  unaccountable  phenomenon, 
my  servant  entered  the  room,  and  said  that  thieves  had  been  in  the 
house  during  the  night,  for  that  her  large  Bible,  which  she  had  left  on 
the  •  kitchen  table,  had  been  removed,  and  another  volume  left  by 
mistake  in  its  place,  of  just  the  same  size,  but  made  of  nothing  but 
white  paper.  She  added,  with  a  laugh,  that  it  must  have  been  a  very 
queer  kind  of  thief  to  steal  a  fiible  at  all ;  and  that  he  should  have  left 
another  book  instead,  made  it  the  more  odd.  I  asked  her  if  any  thing 
else  had  been  missed,  and  if  there  were  any  signs  of  people  having 
entered  the  house?  She  answered  in  the  negative  to  both  these  ques- 
tions ;  and  I  began  to  be  strangely  perplexed. 

'*  On  going  out  into  the  street  I  met  a  friend,  who,  almost  before  we 
had  exchanged  greetings,  told  me  that  a  roost  unaccountable  robbery 
had  been  committed  at  his  house  during  the  night,  for  that  every  copy 
of  the  Bible  had  been  removed,  and  a  volume  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
but  of  pure  white  paper,  left  in  its  stead.  Upon  telling  him  that  the 
same  accident  had  happened  to  myself,  we  began  to  think  that  there 
was  more  in  it  than  we  had  at  first  surmised. 

"  On  proceeding  further,  we  found  every  one  complaining  in  similar 
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perplexity  of  the  same  loss ;  and  before  Dight  it  became  evident  that  a 
great  and  terrible  'miracle'  had  been  wrought  in  the  world;  that  in 
ond  night,  silently,  but  effectually,  that  hand  which  had  written  its 
terrible  menace  on  the  walls  of  Belshazzar's  palace,  had  reversed  the 
miracle  ;  had  spunged  out  of  our  Bibles  every  syllable  they  contained, 
and  thus  reclaimed  the  most  precious  gift  which  Heaven  had  bestowed, 
and  ungrateful  man  had  abused. 

*'  I  was  curious  to  watch  the  effects  of  this  calamity  on  the  varied 
characters  of  mankind.  There  was  universally,  however,  an  interest  in 
the  Bible  now  it  was  lost,  such  as  had  never  attached  to  it  while  it  was 
possessed;  and  he  who  had  been  but  happy  enough  to  possess  fifty 
copies  might  have  made  his  fortune.  One  keen  speculator,  as  soon  as 
the  first  whispers  of  the  miracle  began  to  spread,  hastened  to  the 
depositories  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  great  book-stocks  in  Pater- 
noster-row, and  offered  to  buy  up  at  a  high  premium  any  copies  of  the 
Bible  that  might  be  on  hand  ;  but  the  worthy  merchant  was  informed 
that  there  was  not  a  single  copy  remaining.  Some,  to  whom  their 
Bible  had  been  a  '  blank*  book  for  twenty  years,  and  who  would  never 
have  known  whether  it  was  full  or  empty  had  not  the  lamentations  of 
their  neighbours  impelled  them  to  look  into  it,  were  not  the  least  loud 
in  their  expressions  of  sorrow  at  this  calamity.  One  old  gentleman, 
who  had  never  troubled  the  book  in  his  life,  said  it  was  '  confounded 
hard  to  be  deprived  of  his  religion  in  his  old  age ;'  and  another,  who 
Keemed  to  have  lived  as  though  he  had  always  been  of  Mandeville's 
opinion,  that  *  private  vices  were  public  benefits,*  was  all  at  once 
alarmed  for  the  morals  of  mankind.  He  feared,  he  said,  that  the  loss 
of  the  Bible  would  have  *  a  cursed  bad  effect  on  the  public  virtue  of  the 
country.' 

"  As  the  fact  was  universal  and  palpable,  it  was  impossible  that,  like 
other  miracles,  it  should  leave  the  usual  loopholes  for  scepticism  \ 
Miracles  in  general,  in  order  to  be  miracles  at  all,  have  been  singular, 
or  very  rare  violations  of  a  general  law,  witnessed  by  a  few,  on  whose 
testimony  they  are  received,  and  on  the  reception  of  whose  testimony 
consists  the  exercise  of  that  faith  to  which  they  appeal.  It  was  evident 
that,  whatever  the  reason  of  this  miracle,  it  was  not  an  exercise  of 
humble  and  docile  faith  founded  on  evidence  no  more  than  just  sufficient 
to  operate  as  a  moral  test.  This  was  a  miracle,  which,  it  could  not  be 
denied,  looked  marvellously  like  a  'judgment.'  However,  there  were, 
in  some  cases,  indications  enough  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  give 
such  evidence  as  will  satisfy  the  obstinacy  of  mankind.  One  old 
sceptical  fellow,  who  had  been  for  years  bed-ridden,  was  long  in  being 
convinced  (if,  indeed,  he  ever  was),  that  any  thing  extraordinary  had 

*  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  our  neighbours  the  Germans  would  deviso 
some  ingenious  theory  even  in  such  a  case  ;  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  man  in  genenJ^  and  of  German  man  in  particular.  It  would  be  pro- 
bably maintained  that  some  novel  law  had  oome  into  operation  which  in  course  of 
time  would  assuredly  extend  its  effects  to  all  other  ancient  books  in  their  order  of 
rotation  ;  the  Bible  pre(»»ding  Hedod  and  Homer  only  since  it  claimed  the  more 
remote  antu^ni^* 
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occurred  in  the  world :  he  at  first  attributed  the  reports  of  what  he 
heard  to  the  '  impudence '  of  his  servants  and  dependents,  and  wondered 
that  they  should  dare  to  venture  upon  such  a  joke.  On  finding  these 
assertions  backed  by  those  of  his  acquaintance,  he  pished,  and  pshawed, 
and  looked  very  wise,  and  ironically  congratulated  them  on  this 
creditable  conspiracy  with  the  insolent  rascals,  his  servants.  On  being 
shown  the  Old  Bible,  of  which  be  recognized  the  binding,  though  he 
had  never  seen  the  inside,  and  finding  it  a  very  fine  book  of  blank 
paper,  he  quietly  observed  that  it  was  very  easy  to  substitute  the  one 
book  for  the  other,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  divine  the  motives 
which  induced  people  to  attempt  such  a  clumsy  piece  of  imposition ; 
and  on  their  persisting  that  they  were  not  deceiving  him,  swore  at  them 
as  a  set  of  knaves,  who  would  fain  persuade  him  out  of  his  senses.  On 
their  bringing  him  a  pile  of  blank  Bibles,  backed  by  the  asseverations  of 
other  neighbours,  he  was  ready  to  burst  with  indignation.  *  As  to  the 
volumes,'  he  said,  *  it  was  not  difficult  to  procure  a  score  or  two  of 
'  eommon-place  books,'  and  they  had  doubtless  done  so  to  carry  on  the 
cheat ;  for  himself,  he  would  sooner  believe  that  the  whole  world  was 
leagued  against  him  than  credit  any  such  nonsense.'  They  were  angry 
in  their  turn  at  bis  incredulity,  and  told  him  that  he  was  very  much 
mistaken  if  he  thought  himself  of  so  much  importance  that  they  would 
all  perjure  themselves  to  delude  him,  since  they  saw  plainly  enough  that 
he  could  do  that  very  easily  for  himself,  without  any  help  of  theirs. 
They  really  did  not  care  one  farthing  whether  he  believed  them  or  not : 
if  he  did  not  choose  to  believe  the  story,  he  might  leave  it  alone. 
'  Well,  well,'  said  he, '  it  is  all  very  fine,  but  unless  you  show  me,  not 
one  of  those  blank  books,  which  could  not  impose  upon  any  one,  but 
one  of  the  very  blank  Bibles  themselves,  I  will  not  believe.'  At  this 
curious  demand,  one  of  his  nephews,  who  stood  by  (a  lively  young 
fellow),  was  so  excessively  tickled,  that  though  he  had  some  expecta- 
tions from  the  sceptic,  he  could  not  help  bursting  out  into  laughter ; 
but  he  became  grave  enough  when  his  angry  uncle  told  him  that  he 
would  leave  him  in  his  will  nothing  but  the  family  Bible,  which  he 
might  make  a  ledger  of  if  he  pleased.  Whether  this  resolute  old  sceptic 
ever  vanquished  his  incredulity,  I  do  not  remember. 

'*  Very  difierent  from  the  case  of  this  sceptic  was  that  of  a  most 
excellent  female  relative,  who  had  been  equally  long  a  prisoner  to  her 
chamber,  and  to  whom  the  Bible  had  been,  as  to  many  thousands  more, 
her  faithful  companion  in  solitude,  and  the  all-sufficient  solace  of  her 
sorrows.  I  found  her  gazing  intently  on  the  blank  Bible,  which  had 
been  so  recently  brought  to  her,  with  the  lustre  of  immortal  hopes. 
She  burst  into  tears  as  she  saw  me.  '  And  has  your  fiiith  left  you  too, 
my  gentle  friend  ?'  said  I.  'No,'  she  answered ;  '  and  I  trust  it  never 
will.  He  who  has  taken  away  the  Bible  has  not  taken  away  my 
memory ;  and  I  now  recall  all  that  is  most  precious  in  that  book  which 
has  so  long  been  my  meditation.  It  is  a  heavy  judgment  upon  the 
land;  and  surely,'  added  this  true  Christian,  never  thinking  of  the 
faults  of  others,  *  I,  at  least,  cannot  complain,  for  I  have  not  pxised»  a» 
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I  ought,  that  hook,  which  yet,  of  late  yean,  I  think  1  $an  say,  I  loved 
more  than  any  other  possession  on  earth.  But  I  know,'  she  continued, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  *  that  the  sun  shines,  though  clouds  may  veil 
him  for  a  moment;  and  I  am  unshaken  in  my  faith  in  those  truths 
which  have  heen  transcribed  on  my  memory,  though  they  are  blotted 
from  my  book.  In  these  h6pes  I  have  lived,  and  in  these  hopes  I  will 
die.'  '  I  have  no  consolation  to  offer  to  you,'  said  I,  *  for  you  need 
none.'  She  quoted  many  of  the  passages  which  have  been,  through  all 
ages,  the  chief  stay  of  sorrowing  humanity ;  and  I  thought  the  words 
of  Scripture  had  never  sounded  so  solemn  or  so  sweet  before.  *  T  shall 
often  come  to  see  you,'  I  said,  *  to  hear  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  for 
you  know  it  far  better  than  I.' 

"  No  sooner  had  I  taken  nfy  leave,  than  I  was  informed  that  an  old 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  summoned  me  in  haste.  She  said  she  was 
much  impressed  by  this  extraordinary  calamity.  As,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  she  had  never  troubled  the  contents  of  the  book,  I  was  sur- 
prised that  she  had  so  taken  to  heart  the  loss  of  that  which  had,  practi- 
cally, been  lost  to  her  all  her  days.  'Sir,'  said  she,  the  moment  I 
entered,  *  the  Bible !  the  Bible  !'  '  Yes,  madam,'  said  I, '  this  is  a  very 
grievous  and  terrible  visitation.  I  hope  we  may  learn  the  lessons  which 
it  is  calculated  to  teach  us.'  '  I  am  sure,'  answered  she,  '  I  am  not 
likely  to  forget  it  for  awhile,  for  it  has  been  a  grievous  loss  to  me.'  I 
told  her  I  was  very  glad.  *  Glad !'  she  rejoined.  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  you  think  it  so  great  a  loss,  for  that  loss  may  then  be 
a  gain  indeed.  There  is,  thanks  be  to  God !  enough  left  in  our  memo- 
ries to  carry  us  to  heaven.'  *  Ah !  but,'  said  she,  *the  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  villany  of  my  maid-servant !  Have  you  not  heard  ?'....  She 
then  told  me  that  she  had  deposited  several  bank  notes  in  the  leaves  of  her 
family  Bible,  thinking  that,  to  be  sure,  nobody  was  likely  to  look  there 
for  them.  '  No  sooner,'  said  she,  *  were  the  Bibles  made  useless  by  this 
strange  event,  than  my  servant  peeped  into  every  copy  in  the  houae,  and 
she  now  denies  that  she  found  any  thing  in  my  old  family  Bible,  except 
two  or  three  blank  leaves  of  thin  paper,  which,  she  says^  she  destroyed ; 
that  if  any  characters  were  on  them  they  must  have  been  erased,  when 
those  of  the  Bible  were  obliterated.  But  I  am  sure  she  lies  ;  for  who 
would  believe  that  Heaven  took  the  trouble  to  blot  out  my  poor  bank 
notes?  Thetf  were  not  God's  word,  I  trow.*  It  was  clear  that  she 
considered  the  *  promise  to  pay  '  better  by  far  than  any  promises  which 
the  book  contained.  *  I  should  not  have  cared  so  much  about  the 
Bible,'  she  whined,  hypocritically,  *  because,  as  you  truly  observe,  our 
memories  may  retain  enough  to  carry  us  to  heaven  * — a  little  in  that 
case  would  certainly  go  a  great  way,  I  thought  to  myself — *  and  if  not, 
there  are  those  who  can  supply  the  loss.  But  who  is  to  get  my  bank 
notes  back  again  ?  Other  people  have  only  lost  their  Bibles.'  It  was 
indeed  a  case  beyond  my  powers  of  consolation." — pp.  229 — 236. 

We  break  off  our  long  quotation  here,  though  unwillingly,  for 
what  follows  is  equally  admirable,  both  in  conception  and  execution. 
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We  are  told  how  a  search  was  made  in  all  books  for  quotations 
from  the  Sacred  Volume  ;  how  these  were  all  found  to  be  erased ; 
and  what  a  melancholy  hiatus  was  thereby  occasioned,  not  only 
in  the  department  of  divinity,  but  also  in  almost  all  the  greatest 
modern  authors,  Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott  being  particular- 
ized. At  last  it  is  discovered,  that  by  aid  of  the  memories  of 
students  of  the  Bible,  of  all  classes,  it  may  be  possible  to  reproduce 
that  invaluable  treasure ;  and  a  committee  of  theologians  is  accord- 
ingly appointed  to  superintend  this  all-important  undertaking. 
How  the  work  progresses,  we  cannot  pause  to  tell ;  from  what 
human  sources  various  characteristic  passages  are  derived,  and 
what  differences  and  disputes  arise  among  the  committee ;  much 
of  the  genuine  humour  of  our  author  would  naturally  display  itself 
here.  He  does  not  fail  to  tell  us  that  the  Papists  considered  the 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  Sacred  Volume  as  all  but  impious,  the 
Ahnighty  being  so  manifestly  pleased  to  abandon  the  Church  to 
the  supreme  and  infallible  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome ; 
wliile  the  transcendental  infidel  aimed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at 
the  same  result,  though  by  a  different  road,  being  satisfied  that 
Providence  had  removed  the  "  book ""  in  compassion,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  dictates  of  ^'  spiritual  insight,^'  and  as  a  species  of 
rebuke  to  man's  unfortunately  "  rampant  Bibliolatry.'*' 

The  conclusion  of  the  work  is  scarcely  as  satisfactory,  perhaps, 
in  point  of  narrative,  as  might  have  been  desired ;  and  yet  the 
last  interview  of  the  Christian  and  the  sceptic  has  very  great 
beauty,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  book  is  likely,  we  should  say, 
to  be  exceedingly  salutary  among  all  classes  of  readers ;  but  espe- 
cially, of  course,  among  those  who  are  infected  with  the  quasi- 
philosophy  of  so-called  spiritualism.  The  title  has  been  judiciously 
selected,  wo  should  imagine,  so  as  to  attract,  if  possible,  this  very 
class,  and  we  trust  that  this  writer''s  voice  may  reach  where  ours, 
perhaps,  would  not.  He  has  discharged  a  very  noble  office  with 
great  ability.  His  book  is  replete  with  acute  reasoning,  and 
studded  with  powerful  bursts  of  eloquence ;  many  passages  pos- 
sess a  calm  and  sacred  beauty  which  must  delight  the  taste  and 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  reader ;  and,  last  not  least,  wit 
and  humour  abound,  and  ridicule  is  most  felicitously  employed  for 
the  signal  discomfiture  of  mischievous  neology.  We  wish  the 
author  God  speed,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  successful 
achievement  of  his  work. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Church  of  Christy  in  its  Idea^  AttributeSy  and 
Ministry  :  miih  a  particular  reference  to  the  Controversy  on 
the  subject  bettveen  Romanists  and  Protestants.  By  Edwakd 
Arthur  Litton,  M.A.^  Perpetual  Curate  0/  Stockton  Heathy 
Cheshire^  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford.  London : 
Longman,    pp.  xxxi.  701.  800. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  state  as  fairly  as  we 
can  the  leading  features  of  the  important  work  before  us,  and  to 
offer  such  comments,  either  in  the  way  of  assent  or  dissent,  as 
wc  may  deem  requisite  for  the  interests  of  Christian  truth.     We 
would  state  in  the  outset  our  persuasion  that  few  works  of  our 
own   times  merit  a  more   careful  and  impartial   examination, 
whether  we  consider  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject,  its  es- 
pecial bearing  on  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  or  the 
thoughtful  and  philosophical  spirit  in  which  it  is  discussed.     A 
work  exhibiting  such  remarkable  powers,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, evincing  so  unusual  a  grasp  and  vigour  of  mind  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  the  most  intricate  and  subtle  character,  ought 
to  receive  the  amplest  consideration,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  con- 
tribute to  modify  various  theories  which  are  afloat  in  the  present 
day.     It  is  true  that  Mr.  Litton  maintains  some  views  which  will 
by  many  persons  be  deemed  untenable,  unsound,  and  even  dan- 
gerous.    He  will  be  set  down  as  an  ultra- Low  Churchman — a 
species  of  heretic,  perhaps,  by  many  earnest-minded  men.     His 
views  on  episcopacy  and  on  baptism  will  be  pointed  out  as  suf- 
ficient to  condenm  him  at  once,  as  unwoi*thy  of  a  hearing.     But 
we  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  permit  certain  errors 
on  these  points  to  exclude  him  from  a  fair  hearing  on  other 
points  of  at  least  equal  importance.     A  writer  who  gives  to  the 
world  the  result  of  deep  research  and  of  patient  thought,  and  who 
produces  a  theory  or  a  view  extremely  different  from  that  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  and  a  theory  or  view  which  is  backed  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  authority,  certainly  does  deserve  from  all 
conscientious  lovers  of  the  truth,  a  fair  and  candid  hearing.     The 
subject  of  Mr.  Litton's  work  is  the  Chuich  of  Christ.     This  is  a 
subject  which  is  fairly  open  to  inquiry  and  discussion.     It  may 
be  indeed  supposed,  and  it  evidently  is  believed  by  many  persons, 
that  the  question  of  the  Church  is  one  on  which  no  difference  of 
opinion  can  be  tolerated,  and  in  which  any  theory  or  any  point 
diffei'ent  from  that  which  wo  ourselves  maintain,  is  to  be  regarded 
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as  uncatholic,  or  absolutely  heretical.  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
persons  who  think  in  this  way,  have,  for  the  most  part,  not 
thought  and  reasoned  out  the  Church  system  for  themselves. 
They  have  received  it  merely  on  trust  from  others.  They  find 
4!ertain  texts,  and  certain  authorities,  and  certain  arguments  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  certain  views ;  and  being  imable  to  see  how 
such  arguments  can  be  met,  they  yield  perhaps  in  implicit  obe- 
dience and  in  absolute  faith  to  what  is  set  before  them.  And 
yet  if  those  persons  had  been  themselves  possessed  of  time,  or 
attainments,  or  capacity  sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  inves- 
tigate the  truth  on  these  particular  points  for  themselves,  they 
would  not  have  arrived  at  the  absolute  conviction  that  those 
truths  are  infallibly  revealed  in  God^s  word,  but  would  have  been 
only  enabled  to  state  their  views  as  sound,  and  reasonably  pro- 
bable, and  supported  by  adequate  proofs  and  authorities. 

It  is  a  great  evil  that  an  author  who  conscientiousljr  inqaires 
after  truth,  and  who  places  before  his  reader  that  which  he  is 
himself  satisfied  to  be  truth,  as  far  as  the  infirmity  of  human 
judgment  permits  him  to  see,  is  unable  to  convey  to  the  reader 
any  experience  of  the  process  which  his  own  mind  has  gone 
through  in  arriving  at  certain  results,  or  the  precise  amount  of 
authority  which  he  attaches  to  those  conclusions.  He  adduces 
proofs,  and  he  refutes  objections,  and  the  fact  of  his  doing  so 
successfully  amounts  often,  in  his  reader^s  mind,  to  a  positive  de- 
monstration, when  it  does  not  quite  reach  to  that  point  in  his 
own  mind.  To  his  reader,  the  point  in  question  oecomes  an 
article  of  faith,  while  to  the  writer,  perhaps,  it  is  never  mor^  than 
a  high  probability,  or  a  sound,  and  reasonable,  and  well-founded 
opinion.  Hence  disciples  are  sometimes  far  more  dogmatic  and 
intolerant  than  their  teachers. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  writers  are  not  only  liable  to 
mistakes  through  infirmity  of  judgment,  but  that  they  are  some- 
times biassed  by  some  other  objects  than  a  simple  desire  to  state 
the  truth.  We  now  speak  of  even  conscientious  and  good  men, 
who  would  not  willingly  state  what  is  untrue,  or  conceal  what  is 
true ;  and  yet  such  writers  will  sometimes  be  influenced,  and  not 
unnaturally,  by  a  wish  to  uphold  institutions  or  theories  which 
they  believe  to  be  necessary  and  sacred;  and  their  views  on 
certain  points  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  bearing  on 
practical  questions.  Not  that  any  conscious  dishonesty  is  com- 
mitted, but  that  the  view  which  is  most  favourable  to  what  we 
seek  to  maintain,  is  taken,  perhaps  in  error,  yet  with  a  good 
intention. 

Now  the  questions  concerning  the  Church  are  to  a  great 
extent  the  subjects  of  theological  argument :  it  is  true  indeed  that 


they  $re  all  founded  en  Scripture :  but  different  views  may  be 
taken  of  Scripture ;  and  there  are  a  variety  of  positions  apd 
statements  which  are  not  expressly  ai^i  dearly  stated  in  God^s 
word,  but  gathered  from  some  principle  or  example  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  clearly  laid  down  there.  Many  of  the  tenets  which 
we  hold  in  genenu  on  such  topics  are  consistent  with  different 
views.  For  instance,  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  equally  professed 
by  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  High  Churchman,  and  a  latitudinarian. 
Yet  the  theories  are  very  different.  Unity  is,  to  one,  the  com- 
munion with  Peter^s  chair ;  to  another,  it  is  communion  with  tb^ 
episcopate  and  with  bishops ;  to  others,  it  is  a  spirit  of  harmony. 
Sanctity  is  very  differently  interpreted,  and  is  connected  wiui 
disputed  theological  principles.  Again,  very  different  views  may 
be  taken  of  the  visibility  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church,  many 
of  which  are  supported  by  scriptural  arguments  of  no  incon- 
siderable weight.  The  fact  is,  that  people  very  commonly  do  not 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  but  leave  out  of  view 
what  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  theories  different  from  their  own. 
The  most  momentous  differences  on  this  subject  arise  sometimes 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  different  degrees  of  prominefiice  given  in 
different  systems  to  doctrines  held  more  or  less  in  common. 
Here  we  would  cite  some  remarks  from  the  work  before  us : — . 

"  If  it  should  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  a  mere  relative  dif* 
ference  in  the  mode  of  viewiDg  the  same  object  should  give  rise  to 
systems  of  very  opposite  character,  he  has  only  to  remember  that  most 
of  the  errors  that  have  appeared  in  the  Church,  both  in  past  and  present 
times,  have  arisen  from  giving  an  undue  prominence  to  what  is  in  itself 
an  undoubted  truth.  Thus  Arian  tendencies  spring  from  dwelling  too 
exclusively  upon  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  while  the  opposite  error  of 
the  Docetae,  which  manifested  itself  under  so  many  forms  in  the  first 
two  centuries,  may  be  traced  to  a  similar  exclusiveness  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  divinity.  Sabellianism  took  its  rise  from  not  counter- 
balancing the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Unity  of 
God,  with  the  equally  clear  statements  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
specting the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Certain  declarations  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
subject  of  justification,  misunderstood,  have  led  to  Antinomianism  ; 
certain  others  of  St.  James,  taken  alone,  have  given  rise  to  a  type  of 
sentiment  equally  erroneous.  By  taking  too  exclusive  a  view  of  the 
agency  of  Divine  grace  in  the  work  of  conversion,  Calvin  was  led  to 
make  rash  statements  on  the  subject  of  predestination ;  by  unduly 
magnifying  man's  part  in  that  work,  anti-Calvinists  have  verged 
towards  Pelagianism." — pp.  77,  78. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  true  statement  on  the  whole ;  and  it 
shows  very  distinctly  the  facility  with  which  we  fall  into  error, 
even  while  we  mamtain  truth,  by  simply  disturbing  the  equi- 
librium of  doctrines  in  the  Gtospel. 
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Mr.  Lition  is  of  opinion  that  the  leading  mistakes  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  view  of  the  Church,  and  in  certain  other  theories 
on  the  same  subject,  is  that  they  give  an  undue  and  exclusive  pre- 
ponderance to  the  external  aspect  of  the  Church,  and  omit  its 
more  purely  theological  idea,  its  universal  and  essential  charac- 
teristics. It  is  not,  he  observes,  that  this  essence  and  idea  of 
the  Church  is  denied  for  the  most  part,  but  it  is  held  confusedly  : 
it  is  not  appreciated :  it  is  overlooked.  Now  we  must  concede 
to  some  extent  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  very  clear  that 
the  theories  of  the  Church  we  usually  meet  with  are  defective  in 
this  point ;  nor  indeed  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  the  im- 
portance of  regarding  the  Church  in  its  inward,  spiritual,  and 
essential  character,  so  forcibly  put  as  in  the  work  before  us.  It 
proceeds  on  principles  which  are  undeniable  in  regarding  the 
Church  in  its  essence  as  a  communion  of  saints ;  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  views  of  the  Church  in  this  respect,  which  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  cal- 
culated to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  whole  question,  and  to 
solve  various  difficulties. 

The  preface  states  in  general  the  plan  of  the  work,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  The  arrangement  adopted  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  the  first  book 
an  attempt  is  made  to  fix  the  true  idea  of  the  Church — that  is,  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is,  as  the  Romanist  would  have  it,  primarily  an 
external  institution ;  or,  as  Protestantism  teaches,  a  society  which  has 
its  true  being  or  differentia  within.  If  the  discussion  should  here  seem 
unnecessarily  extended,  it  must  be  remembered  that  t^is  question  lies  at 
the  very  root  of  the  controversy,  and,  moreover,  is  not  often  discussed 
by  our  own  divines  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  second  book  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  predicates  or  attributes  of  the 
Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Catholic  creeds,  and  in  the  rival  confes- 
sions. The  third  book  contains  an  exposition  of  the  differences  between 
us  and  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry." — pp.  x.  xi. 

Mr.  Litton  remarks  that  the  controversy  on  the  Church  owes 
its  origin  to  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  opposite  principles  on  this  subject,  which  had  been 
held  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  were  brought  into  collision  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  The  view  which  represents  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  the  Protestant  confessions, 
as  unknown  amongst  Christians  previously  to  the  Reformation,  is, 
in  his  opinion,  erroneous ;  and  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  Pro- 
testant notion  of  the  Church  was  held  by  Jerome,  Augustin, 
TertuUian,  and  others,  though,  in  various  instances,  simultane- 
ously with  principles  of  a  different  nature.  But  the  inconsistency 
of  these  views  was  not  perceived  until  the  peculiar  circumstances 
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of  the  Bcformation  at  length  drew  it  forth ;  the  plea  of  infal- 
h'bility,  set  up  in  defence  of  the  otherwise  indefensible  sale  and 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  eKcited  the  great  principle  of  Protestantism — the  supreme 
authority  of  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith.  The  opposing  systems 
became  fixed  in  the  Protestant  confessions,  chiefly  denved  from 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  in  the  decrees  of  the  Tridentine 
Synod.  In  the  one  system,  the  leading  principle  or  position  on 
which  all  others  depend,  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ; 
in  the  latter,  the  hrst  principle  is  that  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  from  which  every  other  tenet  or  principle  of  Bomanism 
follows.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  renders  it 
incumbent,  however,  on  Protestant  writers  who  would  meet 
efiectually  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  to  enter  at  once  into  the 
question  of  the  Church.  The  plan  pursued  is,  to  refer  to  the 
authoritative  confessions  of  the  opposite  parties.  Mr.  Litton 
refrains  from  referring  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  an  authentic 
source  whence  we  are  to  derive  our  knowledge  of  Bomanism  and 
Protestantism  respectively.  We  must  cite  the  following  sensible 
remarks  on  this  subject : — 

"It  will  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  Scripture  is  not« 
directly,  one  of  these  sources.  Scripture  is  the  common  treasure  of  all 
Christians;  the  common  record  which  both  parties  recognize,  and 
wherein  each  thinks  it  discovers  the  peculiarities  of  its  own  system. 
For  no  Romanist  has  as  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  admit  that  Scripture 
is  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  ;  at  most,  he  maintains  that  it 
is  an  imperfect,  or  an  obscure,  record  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  needs 
the  aid  of  tradition,  or  development,  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  Scrip- 
ture, too,  from  its  structure,  and  from  the  place  which  it  holds,  or  ought 
to  hold,  in  the  Church,  is  manifestly  unfitted,  as  it  was  never  intended, 
to  furnish  us  with  dogmatical  expositions  of  the  Christian  faith,  much 
less  of  the  faith  of  any  party  in  the  Church.  The  Church  had  her  faith 
within,  and  could  have  given  expression  to  it,  before  the  New  Testament 
was  written  : — the  latter  was  added,  to  be  a  perpetual  touchstone,  or 
standard,  whereby  she  is  to  try  her  faith,  and  correct  any  deviations 
which  it  may  exhibit  from  the  spirit  of  Apostolic  Christianity.  Scrip- 
ture, therefore,  is  not  a  protest  against  certain  specific  errors,  whether 
Romanist  or  Protestant,  but  against  all  forms  of  error,  which  may,  to 
the  end  of  time,  prevail  in  the  Church.  The  very  place  of  supremacy 
which  the  Word  of  God  holds  in  the  Church,  unfits  it  to  be  the  symbol 
of  any  party : — it  presents  a  record  not  so  much  of  what  the  Church 
does,  as  of  what  she  ought  to,  believe ;  it  exhibits  the  pure  pattern  of 
Apostolic  Christianity,  to  which  all  Churches  should  endeavour  to  con- 
form themselves.  The  Protestant,  therefore,  will  search  in  vain  in 
Scripture  for  a  dogmatical  exposition  of  the  points  in  which  he  differs 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  just  as  he  will  in  vain  search  there  for  a 
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categorical  expression  of  his  faith,  as  it  is  opposed  to  Arian  and  Socinian 
errors.  Both  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  he  will  feel  himself 
bound  to  prove  from  Scripture  what  he  holds  as  matter  of  faith,  but  he 
cannot,  as  a  Protestant  or  as  a  Trinitarian,  take  Scripture  immediately, 
and  say,  This  is  an  exposition  of  what  I  belieye.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered,  that,  to  claim  Scripture  directly  as  a  record  of  what  we 
hold  in  opposition  to  Romanism,  is,  not  only  to  detract  from  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  inspired  writings,  but  to  affirm  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
reproducing  amongst  ourselves  a  perfect  representation  of  Apostolic 
purity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice ;  an  assumption  which  we  are  not 
justified  ill  making.  To  be  continually  approximating  to  the  idea  of  a 
Church  presented  in  Scripture  is  our  Sounden  duty  ;  but  it  is  hot  per- 
mitted us  to  say  that  we  have  actually  reached  that  ideal ;  for  this 
would  be  equivaleht  to  making  the  imperfections  utider  which  oUi'  system 
may  be  labouring. part  of  Scriptui'e  itself.  We  must  carefUlly  limit  the 
tfense  of  the  celebrated  aphorism,  '  The  fiible  alone  is  the  religioti  of 
Protestants,'  or  we  shall  possibly  be  led  itito  dangerous  error  :  fdr  it  is 
a  dangerous  error  to  affiliate  our  particular  creed  directly  upon  Scrip- 
ture, so  as  to  make  the  latter  responsible,  not  only  for  every  sentiment 
therein  expressed  but,  even  for  the  form  of  words  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  If,  by  the  aphorism,  above  mentioned,  be  meant|  that  the 
Bible  is  with  Protestants  the  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  its 
truth  is  undeniable  ;  for  whatever  we  hold  as  Protestants,  we  hold  be- 
cause we  believe  it  can  be  proved  by  Holy  Scripture :  but  if  the  mean- 
ing Intended  to  be  conveyed  be,  that  Scripture  is  Protestantism,  and 
Protestantism  Scripture,  the  assertion  is  not  true,  and  what  is  more,  is 
an  unwarrantable  assumption.  Protestantism,  as  a  system  of  doctrine, 
may  have  many  defects  which  need,  like  the  errors  of  Romanism,  to  be 
corrected  by  a  reference  to  Scripture.  The  Inspired  Word  itself  must 
be  jealously  guarded  from  such  an  identification  with  theological  sys- 
tems, which  have  been  built  up  by  the  operation  of  the  logical  faculty, 
as  would  place  both  on  the  same  footing  of  authority." — pp.  17 — 19. 

Equally  impossible  is  it  to  appeal  to  the  ancient  creeds  of  the 
univei^sal  Church  in  this  case.  We  cite  Mr.  Litton'*s  remarks 
on  this  subject,  partly  to  show  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 
undervalue  the  creeds  : — 

"  Equally  obvious  is  it,  indeed  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  the 
three  oecumenical  creeds  contribute  nothing  towards  enabling  us  to 
ascertain  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Romish,  and  the  Reformed, 
Churches.  They,  like  Scripture,  are  the  common  property  of  both 
parties, — the  expression  of-  their  common  Christianity, — the  ground 
upon  which  they  must  both  unite  against  the  common  enemy — ration- 
alism, or  infidelity.  An  agreement  of  both  parties  in  the  great  objective 
truths  of  Christianity,  as  expressed  in  the  creeds,  must  be  pre-supposed, 
if  we  are  to  understand  clearly  the  point  of  divergence  : — otherwise,  we 
shall  be  wasting  our  time  in  contending  about  first  principles^  Protest- 
ants may  not  arrire  at  their  belief  in  the  inspirat^n  of  the  Scripturesi 
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or  of  the  doctrines  expressed  in  the  Creeds  by  the  isathe  road  which 
Romanists  take ;  but  if  they  do  accept  the  Scriptures  As  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  part  of  that  Word,  it  is  enough : 
it  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence  how  they  came  hj  their  faith; 
Romish  controversialists  are  constantly  forgetting  this,  and  asking  vl$^ 
how  we  prove  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  &e.  ?  They  might  ds  well 
go  back  further,  and  ask  us  how  we  prove  the  existence  of  a  God. 
There  is  a  certain  portion  of  ground  common  to  both  parties,  to  dispute 
about  which  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  questions  on  which  they  are 
really  divided.  Moreover,  for  either  party  to  adopt  the  three  Creeds  as 
its  symbol,  is  to  ignore  the  existence  of  its  opponent.  If  we  choose  X6 
forget  that  the  Reformed  and  the  jEtomish  Churches  are  exI'sUng  feri- 
ties, and  imagine  ourselves  to  be  living  in  the  fourth  centilry,  We  xAAf 
adopt  this  course ;  otherwise,  it  is  an  illusion,  and  a  daiigferous  oti'e; 
The  supposition  upon  which  it  is  really  based  is,  that  there  are  rio 
essential  difibrences  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  may  reunite  ourselves  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  without 
forfeiting  our  position  as  a  Protestant  Church.  Nothing  can  be  more 
suicidal  than  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  certain  quarters  to 
substitute,  as  the  symbol  of  the  English  Church,  the  three  Creeds  fot 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  as  if  the  former  comprise  every  thing  which 
distinguishes  us  as  a  Church.  So  far  forth  as  we  are  a  Christian 
Churchj  as  distinguished  from  Socinians,  Jewd,  aiid  Mahbmetans-,  the 
ancient  creeds  are  our  symbols  ;  but  they  are  not  so,  so  fhr  fbtth  ai  wb 
are  a  Reformed  Church,  for  they  contain  no  protest  against  the  peeulfar 
errors  of  Rome." — pp.  19,  20. 

Mr.  Litton  also  sets  aside  the  private  writings  of  the  Reformers 
and  of  their  opponents,  as  furnishing  no  adequate  evidence  of  the 
faith  of  either  party,  and  he  limits  the  sources  of  informatioh  to 
the  Tridentine  definitions  on  the  one  hand*,  and  (subordinately) 
the  Catechism  of  the  Council  and  the  Creed  of  Pope  Piufe ;  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  Protestant  confessions.  We  own  that  Wfe 
think  a  concession  has  been  here  made  to  Rome,  which  is  scarcely 
expedient  or  justifiable ;  for,  assuredly,  thfe  Chiit'ch  bf  Borne, 
which  claims  authority  to  decide  all  controversies,  and  ^hilch 
assumes  perfect  infallibility,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  her 
to  tolerate  any  error  in  ner  communion,  is  responsible  fof  het 
practical,  approved,  universal  teaching,  even  if  there  bie  no  state- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  Tridentine  synod.  Is  not  the  Church  ot 
Rome  responsible  for  the  extravagant  and  idolatrous  worship  paid 
to  the  Virgin  Mary !  Yet,  that  species  of  worship  is  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  the  regular  game  of 
Romanists  is  to  pretend  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  any 
amount  or  degree  of  authorized  idolatry  and  superstition,  because 
it  is  not  totidem  verbis  to  be  found  in  the  decrees  of  Trent. 

In  point  of  fact,  when  Mr.  Litton  proceeds  to  ihrestigate  thQ 
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doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Borne  as  the  Church,  he  is  obliged  to 
refer  at  once  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council,  which,  as  he  oI> 
serves,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  a  symbolical  character.     He 

auotes  at  some  length  from  this  Catechism,  marking  especially 
bose  passages  in  which  it  is  stated,  that ''  in  the  Church  militant 
two  kinds  of  men  are  comprised,  the  good  and  the  evil,^^  '^  both 
of  whom  are  believers,  as  professing  the  same  faith,  and  paiiaking 
of  the  same  sacraments ;  that,  '^  since  it  rightfully  claims  the 
obedience  of  all  men,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  conspicuous 
object,  and  easily  known  f  ^  that,  with  the  exception  of  unbe- 
lievers, separatists,  and  excommunicated,  "all,  however  wicked 
they  may  be,  must  be  held  to  be  in  the  Church  ;'^  and  other 
similar  passages,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  view  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  is  simply  that  the  universal  Church  is  a  visible 
body,  including  equally  the  wicked  and  the  good,  and  conse- 
quently, in  its  essence,  a  visible  and  outward  organization  with  a 
visible  head,  government,  unity,  and  authority. 

The  various  Protestant  confessions  are  then  quoted,  and  the 
doctrine  conveyed  in  them  is  thus  expounded : — 

**  The  one  true  Church,  the  holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Creed,  is 
not  a  body  of  mixed  compositioni  comprehending  within  its  pale  both 
the  evil  and  the  good ;  it  is  the  community  of  those  who,  wherever 
they  may  be,  are  in  living  union  with  Christ  by  faith,  and  partake  of 
the  sanctifying  influences  of  His  Spirit.  Properly,  it  comprises, 
besides  its  members  now  upon  earth,  all  who  shall  ultimately  be  saved. 
In  its  more  confined  acceptation,  the  phrase  denotes  the  body  of  true 
believers  existing  at  any  given  time  in  the  world. 

*'  The  true  Church  is  so  far  invisible  as  that  it  is  not  yet  manifested 
in  its  corporate  capacity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  no  one  society, 
or  visible  corporation  upon  earth,  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ.  Hence,  of  course,  the  Head  of  this  body  is 
not  visible. 

**  Particular  Churches,  otherwise  unconnected  societies,  are  one  by 
reason  of  their  common  relation  to,  and  connexion  with,  the  one  true 
Church  or  mystical  body  of  Christ.  The  outward  notes  of  this  con- 
nexion, and  therefore  of  a  true  visible  Church,  are  the  pure  preaching 
of  the  Word  (in  fundamentals  at  least),  and  the  administration  of  tlie 
sacraments  *  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.'  These  are  the  two  indispensable 
notes  of  a  true  Church  :  to  them  may  be  added,  though  it  stands  not 
in  the  same  order  of  necessity,  the  exercise  of  discipline. 

"Although  visible  Churches  are,  according  to  the  idea, 'congregations 
of  saints,'  t.  e.  of  really  sanctified  persons,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
such  if  they  are  to  have  the  name  of  Churches,  yet  they  are  never 
really  so ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  always  mixed  communities,  com- 
prising hypocrites  and  4iominal  Christians,  as  well  as  true  believers. 
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a  perfect  separation  between  whom  is,  in  the  present  life,  impossible^ 
and  is  reserved  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment.  Hence 
the  aggregate  of  visible  Christian  Churches  throughout  the  world  is  not 
exactly  identical  with  the  true  Church,  which,  as  has  been  said| 
consists  only  of  the  living  members  of  Christ. 

"  Such  notes  as,  '  the  succession  of  bishops,'  *  antiquity,*  '  ampli- 
tude,' *  the  name  of  Catholic,'  &c.,  are,  taken  alone,  not  sufficient  to 
prove  a  society  to  be  a  true  Church  of  Christ. 

"To  the  one  true  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  properly  belong  the 
promises  of  perpetuity,  of  the  continued  presence  of  Christ,  and  of 
preservation  from  fundamental  error.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Church,  unity,  sanctity,  &c. ;  these,  in  their  full  and 
proper  sense,  can  be  predicated  only  of  that  body  of  Christ  which  is 
not  yet  fully  manifested." — ^pp.  51,  52. 

We  apprehend  that  the  above  representation  is  nqp  strictly 
correct ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  harmonize  precisely  the 
views  of  some  of  these  confessions  in  regard  to  the  universal 
Church  and  particular  Churches  with  those  of  other  confessions. 
Mr.  Litton  draws  a  very  strong  line  of  distinction  between  the 
universal  and  particular  Churches,  regarding  the  former  as  a 
pure  and  unmixed  body  of  saints,  and  the  latter  as  mixed  bodies^ 
including  evil  as  well  as  good.  Now  this  broadly-marked  differ- 
ence is  not,  we  think,  discernible  in  all  the  confessions  he  refers 
to.  For  instance,  (p.  34,)  he  remarks,  that  in  the  seventh 
article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  Church  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — "  We  teach  that  one  holy  Church  shall  ever  be  in  the 
world ;  but  the  Church  is  a  congregation  of  saints,  in  which  the 
Gospel  is  purely  preached,  and  the  sacraments  rightly  admi- 
nistered.^^ And  again,  in  our  own  nineteenth  Article,  which  is 
based  on  the  above,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  these  things  that  of  neces- 
sity are  requisite  to-  the  same.  As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of 
Bome  hath  erred,'"  &;c.  Mr.  Litton  observes,  that  both  these 
Articles  labour  under  the  same  ambiguity  or  ''  confusion '"  of 
senses  in  which  the  word  Church  is  used ;  that  there  is  a  transition 
from  the  "  one  holy  Church "  to  particular  Churches ;  for  that 
this  "  one  holy  Church  '"*  cannot  be  described  as  "  a  congregation 
of  saints,"**  or  of  "faithful  men,""  "where  the  pure  word  of  God 
is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered ;""  that  this 
evidently  refers  only  to  local  Churches  or  visible  Churches,  com- 
posed of  such  congregations ;""  that  the  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England  ought  to  b^  translated  differently  "  a  visible  Church,"" 
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instead  of  "  the  visible  Church,^  which  would  retnoire  the  diffi- 
culty. In  fine,  he  states  that  the  Lutheran  formularies  generally 
^^  labour  under  a  want  of  clearness  and  precision  of  statement '''' 
on  this  subject ;  but  that  the  Reformed  are  more  full  and  dis- 
criminating in  their  statements.  And  yet  even  in  these,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  view 
which  Mr.  Litton  regards  as  an  ambiguity  or  confusion.  For 
instance,  in  the  very  first  Reformed  Confession  he  refers  to^  the 
Helvetic,  of  1566,  says, — 

"  There  can  be  but  one  Church ;  which,  moreover,  we  call  *  Ca- 
tholic,' because  it  is  diffused  throughout  the  world.  The  Church, 
indeed,  may  be  viewed  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  triumphant  and 
militant ;  but  these  terms  may  denote  different  conditions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Church.  The  Church  militant  upon  earth  has  always 
existed  unier  the  form  of  many  particular  Churches^  which,  hottever^  are 
ail  connected  with  each  other  by  their  common  relation  to  the  Catholic 
Church:' 

We  have  preserved  Mr.  Litton^s  own  italics  in  this  passage, 
and  we  must  say  that,  to  bur  minds,  it  represents  the  edsende  of 
the  universal  Church,  and  of  particular  Churches,  as  identical. 
The  Scottish  Confession  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 
The  Belsic  Confession  speaks  of  '^  the  Catholic  Church  '*'*  as  ''  the 
Community  of  all  true  believers  f*  and  we  distinctly  affirm  that  it 
represents  this  Catholic  Church  as  visible,  and  that  external 
communion  with  it  is  indispensable.  The  Tetrapolitan  Confes- 
sion does  not  regard  the  Church  as  a  pure  community  of  saints, ; 
fot"  it  holds  that  "  false  professors  will  ever  be  found "'  in  it :  sd 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  must  say,  that  even  the  quotations  adduced 
by  Mh  Litton  fail  in  'establishing  the  belief  of  the  Reformers  in 
my  such  essential  distinction  between  the  Church  universal  add 
particular  Churches  as  he  ascribes  to  them. 

On  the  contrarv,  we  should  say  that  the  unanimous  opinions  of 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Confessions  is  this :  tnat  there 
is  one  universal  Church  of  Christ,  consisting  of  those  who  believe 
ih  Mim,  and  are  justified  by  faith ;  that  this  Church  is,  indeed, 
invisible  in  its  essence,  t.  e.  as  regards  the  living  faith  of  its  vital 
members,  and  their  union  with  God  ;  but  is  also  visible,  including 
evil  men  as  well  as  good  ;  and  that  it  exists  in  all  the  particular 
Churches  throughout  the  world,  which  have  a  right  faith  and  a 
true  administration  of  the  sacraments.  The  universal  Church  is 
the  whole,  of  which  they  are  parts,  and  merely  differs  from  them 
in  extent,  not  ih  tesence ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  such  dis- 
tinction drawn  as  that  the  universal  Church  consists  only  of  the 
justifidd,  wh<3tea8  particular  Churches  indude  tinjustlfled  persons 
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aldo.  We  do  not  hissitate  to  sav  iJiat  Bitch  a  Tiew  is  not  that  of 
the  Protestant  Confessions ;  and  Wd  think  that  the  Tiew  of  the 
latter,  which  we  have  ilttettipted  to  state,  is  simpler  and  IdSa 
confused  than  that  advocated  bj  Mr.  Litton,  and,  we  vrill  add^ 
nvore  scriptural ;  for  assuredly  in  Scripture  particular  Churches, 
as  much  as  the  one  universal  Church,  are  supposed  to  consist  of 
"  saints.'' 

We  would  refer  to  such  passages  as  these : — "  To  all  that  be 
in  Borne,  beloved  of  God^  called  saints.''  "  Unto  the  Church  of 
God,  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  thetn  that  are  sanctified  ih  Christ 
Jesus^  called  saints."  ^'To  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesiiis, 
ahd  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  J^sus.''  "  To  the  saints  in  Christ 
Jestis,  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops -and  deacoH^.'^ 
^'  To  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Chnst,  which  are  ^t 
Cdlosse,"  &c.  In  these  aild  many  other  similar  passages,  par- 
ticular Churches,  visible  Churches,  are  described  as  Churches  df 
saints^  of  justified  persons,  just  exactly  as  the  universal  Churcih 
is.  Therefore  we  think  that  the  Reformers  were  not  speaking 
ih  any  confused  way^  when  thejr  passed  from  the  Universal  to 
particular  Churches,  supposing  both  to  be  holy,  both  to  be  mixed 
with  sinners,  and  both  tb  be  visible. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  Church  universal  and  particulillr 
Churches  are  continually  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  in  the 
Pit)te8taht  confessions  as  holy,  elect,  sanctified,  and  consisting  tsi 
the  justified  and  true  members  of  Christ.  And  Mr.  Litton  has 
in  various  parts  of  his  work  explained  very  clearly  how  this  is. 
The  Church  is  spoken  of  as  it  is  in  idea  and  essence :  L  e.  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  reality^  setting  aside  the  notion  of  all  that  is 
temporary,  alien,  hypocritical,  unreal.  Unbelievers,  apostates, 
hypocrites,  are  not  taKen  into  account  at  all  when  the  Church  is 
spoken  of  in  its  real,  essential  relations  to  Ood.  The  union  of 
such  persons  with  the  Church  is  tnerely  formal,  outward,  appa- 
rent :  they  are  in  reality  no  pdrt  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 
Baptism  may  have  been  conferred  on  an  imbeliever,  but  he  is  not 
truly  made  a  member  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Church  which  is  his 
body.  None  truly  belong  to  the  Church  as  the  spiritual  body  of 
which  Christ  is  the  Head,  if  they  are  not  joined  by  living  faith  to 
Christ  the  Head.  So  that  the  universal  Church,  and  every  part 
and  portion  of  it,  is  described  as  a  society  of  saints  or  justified 
persons.  Now  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  Church  is 
often  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  and  to  the  Church  in  this  highest 

Eoint  of  view  most  of  the  promises  are  made :  "  The  gates  of 
ell  will  not  prevail  against  it."  It  is  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth."  Chnst  is  with  it  "  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
It  is  "  hdy  and  without  blemish*     It  is  tb^  "  Bride"  of  the  Lamb. 
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It  is  one  in  faith  and  charity,  holy  in  its  relation  to  Grod,  Catholic 
in  its  diilhsiveness,  apostolical  in  its  origin.  The  same  vital 
principle  of  faith  exists  in  all  its  members,  even  amidst  apparent 
or  real  differences  of  opinion,  or  involuntary  error. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  universal 
Church  may  be  considered,  namely,  as  visible  or  discoverable  in 
all  parts  as  an  organized  company  of  believers,  uniting  in  wor- 
ship, professing  certain  forms  of  faith,  creeds,  discipline,  and  so 
forth.  Now  the  Church,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  includes 
many  who  are  not  really  members  of  Christ,  but  carnal  livers  and 
enemies  of  Christ.  The  majority  of  its  members  may  be  so  at 
any  time.  The  majority  of  its  ministers  may  be  so  at  any  time. 
And  therefore  evil  may  have  the  predominance,  and  error  may 
prevail  at  any  time  in  the  Church  in  its  visible  aspect,  in  the 
universal  Church,  as  well  as  in  particular  Churches.  The  error 
of  Bomanists  consists  in  ascribmg  to  the  mixed  visible  Church 
all  these  promises  and  attributes  which  belong  strictly  and  really 
to  the  communion  of  saints  only. 

This  distinction  is  brought  before  us  in  Mr.  Litton^s  work,  and 
we  think  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  will  serve  to  clear  up 
various  questions  which  are  subjects  of  some  perplexity  to  certain 
minds. 

Mr.  Litton  refutes,  very  satisfactorily,  the  allegations  of  Moeh- 
ler,  that  Protestantism  recognizes  no  visible  association  as  any 
essential  feature  in  Christianity.  The  following  remarks  on  the 
institution  of  the  Christian  mmistry,  and  the  Christian  society, 
as  features  in  the  Divine  economy,  are  deserving  of  especial 
attention : — 

"  The  fact  is,  the  Church  may,  and  indeed  must  always  be,  viewed 
under  a  twofold  aspect ;  it  is  both  the  manifestation,  and  the  instrument 
of  Christ's  saving  power ;  it  is  both  the  visible  evidence  of  the  Saviour's 
unseen  existence  and  operation,  and  the  means  whereby,  from  age  to 
age.  He  gathers  in  His  elect.  The  supposition  that  the  divine  plan 
would  be  to  save  individuals  by  an  immediate,  and  exclusively  internal, 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  is  negatived  by  the  whole  analogy  of  nature. 
The  rule  observed  by  the  Creator  in  His  providential  government  of  the 
world  is,  tiot  to  interfere  directly  in  human  affairs,  but  to  effect  His 
purposes  mediately,  and  by  means  of  instruments.  It  is  thus  that 
having  at  first,  by  an  exercise  of  His  Almighty  will,  launched  the 
heavenly  bodies  into  space,  and  assigned  to  each  a  determinate  path  of 
revolution.  He  has,  instead  of  perpetually  renewing  that  original 
impulse,  subjected  them  to  the  uniform  operation  of  a  law,  by  which, 
as  a  secondary  cause,  their  motions  are  now  governed,  and  they  retained 
in  their  appointed  orbits.  So  also,  having  created  men,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  an  immediate  act  of  Omnipotence,  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,. He  has  replenished  the  world  with  human  beings,  not  by  a 
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repetition  of  tliat  primary  miracle,  but  by  causing  all  men  to  spring,  by 
propagation,  from  the  original  pair.  In  the  same  way,  the  well-being, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  each  indiTidual  is  very  much  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  acts  of  others ;  and  though  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  God  wills  the  happiness  of  all  His  creatures,  He  often  suffers 
(as  it  appears  to  us)  His  gracious  purposes  to  be  frustrated,  rather  than 
infringe  the  rule  which  He  has  prescribed  to  Himself,  of  making  man 
the  instrument  of  good  to  man.  It  would  be  a  deviation,  then,  from 
the  rule  which  He  observes  in  other  things,  were  God  either  to  dis* 
pense  with  human  instruments  in  bringing  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  or  to  make  no  provision  for  perpetuating  that  saving  knowledge 
by  a  law  of  succession,  analogous  to  that  which  we  see  in  operation  in 
the  material  world.  In  a  word,  we  should  consider  it  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  while,  in  the  well-known  words 
of  Bishop  Butler, ' miraculous  powers'  should  be  'given  to  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  their  introducing  it  into  the  world, 
a  visible  Church'  (or  visible  Churches)  *  should  be  established  in  order 
to  continue  it  and  carry  it  on  throughout  all  ages :  to  be  the  repository 
of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  to  hold  up  the  light  of  revelation  in  aid  to  that 
of  nature,  and  propagate  it  throughout  all  generations  to  the  end  of  the 
world.' 

'*  And  so,  in  point  of  fact,  was  it  ordered.     The  Church,  being  in 
the  first  instance  formally  constituted  by  the  miraculous  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  was  thenceforward  both  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  evangelize 
the  world,  by  the  agency  of  human  instruments.     It  is  in  the  use  of 
the  Word  and  the  Sacraments,  preached  and  administered  by  men,  that 
the  existing  members  of  the  Church  are  built  up  in  the  failb  :  it  is  by 
pastoral  instruction  that  the  children  and  catechumens  of  the  society 
are  prepared  both  for  full  communion  with  the  Church  and  for  the  ofiice 
of  transmitting,  in  their  turn,  the  faith  which  they  received  from  their 
fathers  to  generations  yet  unborn.     So  it  is  also  in  the  work  of  missions. 
The  Church,  in  fulfilling  her  Lord's  command  to  evangelize  all  nations, 
must  employ  human  agency.     'How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?     And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 
And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ? '  And  upon  the  Church 
is  imposed  the  duty  of  sending.     If  the  duty  be  neglected,  no  mira- 
culous interference  can  be  expected  to  atone  for  the  neglect ;  and  the 
heathen  perish.     It  is  evident,  then,  and  admitted,  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Church,  not  only  to  be  visible,  that  is,  to  manifest  its 
existence  by  outward  signs,  but  to  be  the  human  instrument  both  of 
edifying  its  own  members,  and  of  converting  the  heathen  ;  and  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  it  which  does  not  represent  it  as  preaching,  teaching, 
and  administering  the  Sacraments.     Under  this  aspect  it  comes  into 
view  in  the  earliest  notices  which  we  have  of  it.     No  sooner  had  the 
Spirit  been  given,  than  the  Apostles,  in  obedience  to  their  Lord's  com- 
mand, began  to  be  '  witnesses  of  him '  '  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea, 
and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.'     The  infant 
community  of  Christians  at  once  exhibited  the  aspect  of  an  actively 


aggressive  bodyi  assailing  every  form  of  sapentitio|i  and  error»  and 
inviting  all  men  tq  partake  qf  the  blessings  of  salvation  \  while  wUhin 
tji^  society  itself,  by  means  of  the  *  /^^Qs\le%'  doctrine/  participation  in 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline.  Christians  were 


tp^  society  Itself,  by  means  ot  tne  '  4pos^es  doctnnei  participaf 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  the  exercise  pf  discipline.  Christians 
built  up  in  Chrisi."— pp.  64-r-66.' 

While,  however,  the  view  here  takeii  represents  the  social 
character  of  Christianity,  and  the  existence  of  the  ministry,  as 
divinely-appointed  features  in  the  Church,  it  yet  regards  tl^^m  as 
of  secondary  importance  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  pbristians,  which  constitutes  tfha 
spiritual  and  unseen  essence  of  the  Cl^urch.  It  look&f  to  the 
Church  in  its  invisible  capacity,  aud  ip  that  which  certainly  i^one 
constitutes  it  in  reality,  while  the  opposite  view  regai^  the 
Church  exclusively  in  its  outward  characteristics,  its  organization, 
government,  treating  it  simply  as  a  visible  society  inade  up  of 
evil  and  good  men,  and  as  the  means  for  making  men  religious, 
and  putting  them  in  the  Way  of  salvation.  In  uiis  view  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  idea  of  the  Church,  whether  its 
members  be  or  be  not  actually  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Such  are  Mr.  Litton's  statements  on  the  point,  which  undoubt- 
edly are  to  a  certain  extent  true,  and  which  apply  in  some  degree 
to  other  theories  besides  the  Romish. 

Having  stated  these  opposite  views,  this  writer  proceeds  to 
inquire  into  their  truth  respectively. 

**  The  Romanist,"  he  says,  "  defines  the  Church  by  its  outward,  the 
Protestant  by  its  inward  characteristics :  the  former  makes  its  essence 
to  consist  in  its  visible  rites  and  polity ;  the  latter  holds  that  its  true 
being  lies  in  its  spiritual,  and  therefore  unseen,  union  with  Christ. 
Which  of  these  views  is  the  true  one  ?  " — p.  81. 

The  mode  of  inquiry  pursued  is  historical.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  elder  dispensation  is  viewed  as  preparatory  to,  and 
distinguished  from,  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  latter  is  elicited.  The  nature  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  theocracy  is  largely  dwelt  on,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Bomish  conception  of  the  Church  is  altogether  based  on  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish  system ;  a  new  law, 

f>resenting,  in  an  improved  and  spiritualized  form,  the  essential 
eatures  of  the  old  law. 

"  The  Gospel,"  we  are  told,  "  is  a  new  law,  presenting  not  merely 
the  substance  of  which  Judaism  presented  the  shadow,  but  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  features  of  the  ancient  system ;  so  that  instead  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  the  Jews,  wherever  they  might  be, 
looked  as  the  central  seat  of  their  religion,  we  have  now  the  apostolical 
chair  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  unity  to  all  Cbristiims  i  instead  of  priests 
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by  Diitural,  we  have  priesta  by  spiritual,  de^pent ;  an  upbloody  aaori^p^ 
takes  the  place  of '  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats ;'  a  graduat^^  )iier|irchy 
succ^e^Q  to  the  threefold  order  of  the  ancient  ministers  of  the  altar « 
i^nd  we  have  a  liturgical  ceremonial,  which,  it  is  avowed,  finds  its 
parallel  in  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  the  old  law,  ordained  by  God 
Himself."— p.  123. 

There  is  much  valuable  matter  jn  proof  that  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  preparatory  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  lei^d 
on  gradually  from  a  system  of  formal  an4  outward  observances, 
and  from  the  notion  of  a  Church,  or  people  of  God,  chiefly  under 
an  outward  and  visible  system,  to  the  notion  of  a  higher  and 
more  inward  tqaching  as  the  essence  of  religion,  operating  out- 
wardly however.  The  author  then  proceecjs  to  investigate  the 
character  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  shows  that  while  it 
was  a  visible  system  from  the  beginning,  yet  the  Church  as 
established  by  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  was  a  system  which 
worked  from  mihin  outwardly,  whose  outward  ordmances  pre- 
supposed the  existence  of  the  inner  spirit,  an4  were  not  a 
complete  new  apparatus,  but  an  adaptation  of  (Existing  forms,  and 
were  gradually  and  progressively  produced  as  necessity  dictated. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  argument  as  applied  to 
the  sacraments  and  polity  of  the  Church.  The  Divine  institu- 
tion of  the  sacraments  is  shown  to  have  been  connected  with 
no  formal  liturgical  ceremonial,  and  no  special  sacerdotal  caste, 
as  in  the  laws  of  Moses.  It  is  urged  that  spiritual  life  is  not 
caused  but  strengthened  by  the  sacraments ;  and  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Christian  ministry  was  only  gradual.  AncJ  the 
inference  is  drawn  that  Christianity  is  not  "j>rfiwart7y"  a  visible 
institution,  and  that  as  it  is  the  manhood  of  revealed  religion,  the 
Christian  has  emerged  from  the  bondage  of  the  Law  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God;  that  the  Christian 
system  contains  no  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  appointments ; 
that  the  sacraments  are  reasonable — we  understand  their  import 
^nd  object ;  and  that  their  validity  depends  not  on  a  prescribed 
ritual,  but  on  the  faith  of  the  recipient ;  that  the  organization  of 
the  Church  by  the  Apostles  was  in  accordance  with  the  general 
directions  of  our  Lord,  but  was  not  in  all  points  declared  to  be 
binding  for  ever. 

We  innst  confess  that,  admitting  to  a  great  extent  the  force 
and  truth  of  all  this  reasoning,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
see  its  argumentative  conclusiveness  in  the  questions  at  issue 
between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Mr.  Litton  shows,  very 
rightly,  that  the  Church  is,  in  its  essence,  invisible ;  «.  e.  that  ite 
real  and  vital  members  are,  as  such,  not  discernible.  And  he 
^owa  that  spiritual  union  with  Christ  is  the  great  essential  of 
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the  Church ;  and  that  sacraments,  and  polities,  and  outward  and 
visible  siens  of  the  Christian  life  are  subordinate  and  secondary. 
And  yet  he  does  not  deny  that  all  these  things  are,  subordinately 
to  the  essential  idea  of  the  Church,  the  institutions  of  Christ. 
He  holds  that  the  Church  universal  is  in  one  sense  visible  as 
well  as  invisible,  and  that  particular  Churches  are  in  one  sense 
invisible  and  in  another  visible ;  and  he  admits  that  there  are 
outward  forms  and  ordinances  which  were  actually  instituted  by 
Christ.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  the 
High  Churchman,  may  rejoin  to  Mr.  Litton  that  they  do  not 
recognize  his  representation  of  their  systems  as  ignoring  that 
view  of  the  Church  universal  which  he  upholds ;  but  that  they 
merely  speak  ordinarily  of  the  Church  in  its  visible  aspect,  the 
existence  of  which  he  himself  admits. 

His  great  argument  against  the  Papal  supremacy  appears  to 
be  this.  The  universal  Church  consists  only  of  a  congregation 
of  saints  or  justified  persons ;  but  this  body  is  essentially  in- 
visible ;  therefore  it  needs  no  visible  head.  "  Well  but,"  it  may 
be  said,  '^  you  yourself  allow  that  the  Church  is,  that  is,  its  mem- 
bers are,  in  some  sense  visible.  You  allow  continually  that  it  is 
so — that  it  is  social  in  its  character — that  it  has  its  sacraments 
and  ministry  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Christ.  You  admit 
the  Church  to  be  visible,  though  in  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
point  of  view.  How  therefore  can  you  argue  that  there  cannot 
be  a  visible  head  too,  if  that  head  and  the  visibiHty  of  the  Church 
be  kept  in  subordination  to  the  Divine  Head,  and  the  invisible 
Churcn?"  We  may  be  very  obtuse,  but  it  really  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  Mr.  Litton^s  argument  is  as  conclusive  as  we  should 
wish  it  to  be  on  this  point.  We  merely  state  the  questions  which 
present  themselves  to  us  in  perusing  his  very  able  work. 

Having  stated  the  general  idea  of  the  Church,  the  work  before 
us  proceeds  in  the  second  and  third  books  to  examine  the  notes 
and  attributes  of  the  Church.  It  explains  that  there  can  be, 
properly  speaking,  no  "  notes,"  meaning  by  the  term  something 
that  meets  the  eye,  some  property  or  character  which  renders 
the  subject  in  which  it  inheres  capable  of  recognition ;  because 
the  Church  is  essentially  invisible,  and  its  visible  manifestation  is 
an  imperfect  one ;  and  though  in  a  certain  sense  unity,  sanctity, 
catholicity,  and  apostolicity  may  be  predicated  most  truly  of  the 
invisible  Church,  they  cannot,  except  very  imperfectly,  be  applied 
to  the  visible  Church.  And  therefore  he  refers  us  to  notes  of  a 
different  kind,  which  "  are  independent  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Christian  body,"  namely,  the  pure  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments.  May  we  be 
excused  for  here  expressing  our  opinion  that  "  the  pure  preaching 
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of  the  Word,'^  and  "  the  riffht  administration  of  the  sacraments/' 
depend  most  essentially  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  Christian 
body?  Can  it  be  said,  even  of  these  notes  or  characteristics, 
that  they  are  otherwise  than  imperfectly  manifested  by  human 
agencies!  And  are  they  not,  in  a  certain  degree,  cognizable 
M'ithout  vital  faith,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  same  natural  faculties 
which  might  be  appealed  to  by  the  apparently  more  tangible 
notes  of  unity^  sanctity,  catholicity,  &c.  In  fact,  may  not  the 
alleged  correspondence  of  certain  tenets  with  the  Bible,  be  as 
much  the  subject  of  merely  intellectual  inquiry,  as  the  alleged 
extent,  antiquity,  sanctity,  succession,  and  miracles  of  a  parti- 
cular communion  ?  One  objection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines 
to  such  notes  as  the  truth  of  doctrine,  in  determining  where 
the  true  Church  is  to  be  found,  is,  that  it  would  lead  to  endless 
investigation.  But  we  should  here  join  issue  with  them  ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  the  discussion  of  the  notes  of  the  Church,  as 
propounded  by  them,  is  one  which  may  extend  to  almost  any 
length  ;  and  we  conceive  that  a  much  shorter  way  of  terhiinating 
controversy  would  be  found  by  selecting  one  or  two  leading 
doctrines,  and  determining  on  which  side  the  truth  is  to  be 
found.  Mr.  Litton  has  examined  the  objections  of  Bomanist 
divines  to  these  Protestant  notes,  and  has  very  ably  aaswcred 
them. 

The  argument  by  which  Mr.  Litton  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  theories  of  unity  maintained  by  some,  whether  that  unity  be 
supposed  to  consist  in  communion  with  the  episcopate,  or  the  see 
of  i^ome,  are  unfounded,  is  conducted  with  much  ability ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  all  points.  We  select,  however,  the 
•following  interesting  passage  relative  to  the  origin  and  authority 
of  episcopacy,  which,  from  a  writer  of  his  views,  who  denies  any 
form  of  Church  polity  to  be  essential,  is  of  especial  value. 

*•  With  these  limitations,  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  to  the 
apostolicity  of  a  then  existing  practice  may  be  admitted  as  readily  as 
any  other  human  testimony  to  a  matter  of  fact.  In  ihc  particular  case 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  this  testimony  is  as  cogent  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  It  is  not  merely  that  the'Pathcrs  unanimously 
ascribe  the  institution  of  episcopacy  to  the  Apostles  ;  the  moment  we 
pass  out  of  Scripture  into  the  field  of  uninspired  history  we  are  met  by 
the  fact  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  form  of  Church  government, 
a  fact  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
of  its  having  proceeded  from  the  Apostles.  The  evidence,  it  has  been 
seen,  will  not  permit  us  to  assign  to  episcopacy  proper  an  earlier  date 
than  A,D.  70,  or  some  period  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  martyrdom  ; 
and  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  (a.d.  107,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  a.d.   IIC),  that  in   his  time  the  episcopal  polity  had 
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become  firmly  and  universally  established  :  how  improbable  it  is  that, 
unsupported  by  apostolic  institution,  it  would  have  prevailed  so 
speedily  and  universally  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out.  But  this  is 
not  all.  In  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians  the  succession  of  bishops 
in  most  of  the  considerable  Churches  is  traced  up  to  the  very  times  of 
the  Apostles  ;  traditions  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  no  reason, 
except  in  those  particular  points  in  which  they  seem  to  clash  with  the 
facts  of  Scripture,  to  call  in  question.  Thus  we  are  told  that  St.  Paul 
appointed  Timothy  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Titus  bishop  of  Crete : 
it  is  not,  indeed,  for  the  reasons  previously  given,  likely  that  the 
Apostle  himself  conferred  the  episcopal  ofBce  upon  them  ;  but  nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that,  when  episcopacy  was  introduced,  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  fixed  as  formal  bishops  in  the  Churches  in  which  they 
had  already  exercised  quasi-episcopal  functions.  The  same  is  very 
likely  to  have  been  the  case  with  Linus  and  others,  whose  names  occur 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  whom  history  records  to  have  been  the 
first  bishops  of  their  respective  sees.  From  among  the  immediate 
companions  of  the  Apostles  the  first  bishops  would  naturally  be  chosen. 
**  The  reasons  why  we  retain  episcopacy  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  follows :  when  we  open  the  ecclesiastical  remains, — say  of  the  fourth 
century, — we  find  no  other  form  of  polity  any  where  existing,  whether 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  or  in  the  bodies  dissident  therefrom.  The 
same  fact  meets  us  in  every  preceding  century,  up  to  a  period  when 
one  at  least  of  the  Apostles, — St.  John, — must  have  been  surviving. 
We  find  the  Christian  writers  of  each  age  unanimous  in  assigning  to 
that  form  of  Church  polity  an  apostolical  origin.  At  length  we  come 
to  Scripture  itself.  Here,  indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  discover  a  formal 
episcopate  ;  nevertheless  we  find  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  the 
Apostles  over  both:  we  find  St.  Paul  delegating  to  individuals  a 
portion  of  his  apostolical  authority,  the  functions  which  they  were  to 
exercise  closely  resembling  those  which  formal  bishops  afterwards 
exercised.  If  the  Apocalyptic  angels  are  to  be  considered  as  indi- 
viduals in  ecclesiastical  oflSce,  we  may  fairly  infer,  from  the  mention 
of  them,  that,  at  that  time,  each  Church  was  presided  over  by  one  chief 
pastor.  So  far,  then,  from  there  being  any  thing  in  the  episcopal  regi- 
men which,  from  its  disagreement  with  scriptural  precedent,  might  lead 
us  to  hesitate  in  giving  credence  to  the  witness  of  tradition  affirming  it 
to  he  of  apostolical  institution,  there  are  positive  data  in  Scripture 
which,  if  not  conclusive  on  that  point,  are  yet  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  in  saying  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostles.  Thus,  no 
antecedent  objection  standing  in  the  way,  full  scope  is  left  to  the  force 
of  the  uninspired  testimony  which,  under  such  circumstances,  becomes 
irresistible.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  episcopacy 
proper  took  its  rise  at  some  period  between  a.d.  70  and  a.d.  100; 
and  as  little  that  it  was  either  established  or  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles 
then  living,  especially  the  survivor  of  the  whole  body, — St.  John, — 
whose  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  where  tradition  fixes  the  beginnings  of 
the  episcopate,  points  him  out  as  in  all  probability  that  one  of  the 
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twelve  to  whom  the  Church  owes  this  extension  of  her  polity,  the  only 
one*  beyond  presbyters  and  deacons,  which  can  make  any  pretence  to 
an  apostolical  religion," — pp.  433-^436. 

It  ffives  us  much  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  concur  generally 
with  the  author^s  views  in  regard  to  the  ffround  which  iwould  be 
taken  by  the  defenders  of  episcopacy.  To  place  the  argument 
exclusively  on  scriptural  ground  appears  to  us  unwise,  because  it 
omits  that  branch  of  the  argument  which  is  essential  to  the 
force  and  weight  of  the  scriptural  argument  itself.  And  we 
would  commend  to  especial  notice  the  testimony  which  this  author 
bears  to  the  advantage  possessed  by  those  who  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  connexion  of  their  principles  with  the  Primitive  Church, 
and  the  inexpediency  of  throwing  aside  all  reference  to  Christian 
antiquity,  as  is  sometimes  unwisely  done. 

"  As  long  as  the  advocates  for  episcopacy  are  content  to  rest  their 
cause  upon  post-apostolic  testimony,  their  position  is  impregnable  :  it 
is  only  when  they  attempt  to  prove  it  from  scripture  alone  that  the 
argument  fails  to  convince.  Better  at  once  to  acknowledge  that  the 
institution  is  traceable  to  the  Apostles  chiefly  through  the  channel  of 
uninspired  history,  than,  by  insisting  upon  insufficient  scriptural  evi- 
dence, to  bring  discredit  upon  the  whole  argument,  as  an  injudicious 
advocate,  by  undertaking  to  prove  too  much,  often  damages  a  really 
strong  cause.  True  it  is  that,  in  making  such  an  acknowledgment, 
episcopalians  abandon  the  high  ground  of  a  divine  law,  perpetually 
binding ;  but  they  only  abandon  what  is  untenable,  while  the  argument 
for  the  retention  of  the  episcopal  polity  remains  unaffected.  For  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  we  cannot  pronounce  this  polity  to  be 
essential  to  the  Church,  and  are  even  compelled  to  prove  its  apostolicity 
by  extra-scriptural  evidence,  we  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  reject  it. 
Every  institution  which  we  have  reason  to  regard  as  an  apostolical  one, 
by  whatever  road  we  may  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  comes  to  us 
with  a  primd  facie  claim  upon  our  acceptance,  and  may  not  be  lightly 
rejected.  '  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  argument  should  be  confined  to 
the  Scriptures ;'  so  writes  a  recent  opponent  of  episcopacy,  availing 
himself  of  the  concession  of  his  antagonist,  Bishop  Onderdonk,  that 
•  the  claim  of  episcopacy  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  therefore  obligatory 
upon  the  Church,  rests  fundamentally  on  the  one  question.  Has  it  the 
authority  of  Scripture  ?  If  it  has  not,  it  is  not  necessarily  binding.' 
We  shall  hereafter  examine  whether,  even  if  it  had  the  express  authority 
of  Scripture,  the  inference  could  be  at  once  drawn  that.it  is  immutably 
binding  upon  the  Church;  meanwhile  it  may  be  observed  that  no 
episcopalian  who  understands  the  strength  of  his  own  position  will 
concede  that,  when  the  question  is  not  concerning  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion of  episcopacy  as  a  divinely-prescribed  polity,  but  concerning  its 
apostolicity,  the  argument  is  to  be  confined  to  Scripture  alone.  Nothing 
can  be  more  irrational  than  entirely  to  disconnect  ourselves  from  the 
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early  Church,  as  if  in  each  successive  age  Christianity  had  to  be  begun 
de  novo ;  or  as  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  apostolic  practices  but 
that  which  is  derivable  from  Scripture,  and  no  medium  between  affirm- 
ing an  institution  to  be  necessarily  binding,  and  Rejecting  it.  The 
indispensable  part  which  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  bears  in 
authenticating  Scripture  itself,  proves  that  it  never  was  the  Divine 
intention  that,  annihilating  the  intervening  centuries  between  ourselves 
and  the  Apostles,  we  should  confine  our  attention  solely  to  Scripture, 
and  reject  as  worthless  whatever  cannot  be  found  there  recorded :  only 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  moment  we  pass  beyond  the  inspired 
Word,  we  pass  from  the  region  of  what  is  divine  and  essential  to  the 
lower  ground  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  probably 
apostolical.  By  descending  from  'the  higher,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
untenable  ground  of  a  divine  prescription  to  this  lower  one,  the  episco- 
palian gains  immensely  in  the  real  strength  of  his  argument ;  and  as  long 
as  he  is  content  with  maintaining  that  episcopacy  is  an  apostolical  institu- 
tion, and  therefore  to  be  retained  by  Churches  which  would  follow  the 
apostolical  model,  it  will  be  impossible  to  dislodge  him  from  his  position. 
"  Nor  is  it  a  fair  statement  which  the  same  writer  makes  that '  it  is  a 
point  of  essential  importance  in  this  controversy,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  the  friends  of  episcopacy ;'  unless,  indeed,  by  the  'friends 
of  episcopacy '  be  meant  those  who  put  forth  claims  respecting  it  which 
virtually  consigns  all  non-episcopal  Churches  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God.  Here,  again,  moderation  is  strength.  If  we  are  con- 
tent to  take  the  lower  ground,  and  to  maintain  that  episcopacy  is  to  be 
retained  because,  though  not  expressly  recorded  in  Scripture,  the 
apostdlicity  of  its  origin  may  be  otherwise  established,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  unquestionably  thrown  upon  the  opponent.  We  retain  episco- 
pacy because  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  without  a  break,  from  the 
times  of  the  Apostles  :  the  presumption  that  we  arc  right  in  doing  so  is 
entirely  with  us:  we  are  in  possession  of  the  field :  and  he  who  would 
introduce  another  form  of  polity  must  be  prepared  to  prove  that 
episcopacy  is  intrinsically,  and  without  reference  to  the  abuses  to 
which,  in  common  with  all  forms  of  Church  government,  it  is  liable, 
unscriptural." — pp.  436 — 439. 

Undoubtedly,  the  episcopal  polity  holds  the  ground  of  prior 

5ossession,  and  its  opponents  are  bound  to  prove  it  unlawful, 
^his  was,  in  fact,  what  the  Puritans  in  England,  and  the  Presbj'^ 
terians  in  Scotland,  attempted.  They  objected  to  episcopacy  on 
the  ground  that  a  parity  of  ministers,  and  the  establishment  of 
lay  ciders,  was  of  divine  right.  And  we  really  do  not  sec  on  what 
ground  any  person  who  maintains  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy 
can  justify  the  origin  either  of  puritanism  or  of  presbyterianisni. 
The  Continental  Reformers  took,  to  a  great  degree,  the  ground 
of  necessity,  or  of  certain  inherent  rights,  supposed  to  exist  in 
extreme  cases  in  the  Christian  community  or  its  presbyters ;  but 
they  never  dreamt  of  opposing  episcopacy  as  unlawful.     Sweden, 
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and  England,  and  Denmark,  and  Germany,  all  bore  witness^  more 
or  less,  to  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy,  and  of  an  imparity  of 
ministers ;  and  since  episcopacy  was  therefore,  by  the  confession 
of  the  lleformation,  lawful,  and  since  it  was  universal  even  from 
the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  and 
is  indicated  in  Scripture  itself,  we  think  that  it  is  clearly  a  duty 
to  maintain  this  polity,  and  to  recover  it,  if  possible,  if  it  should 
have  been  lost  in  any  country.  Yet  we  must  so  far  agree  with 
Mr.  Litton,  that  we  see  no  such  declarations  or  grounds  in  God's 
word  as  would  entitle  us  to  affirm  that  the  Churcn  of  Christ  does 
not  exist  at  all  where  this  polity  is  not  actually  in  existence.  The 
history  of  the  development  of  the  papacy  leads  on  to  the  following 
description  of  the  Reformation,  and  its  mode  of  proceeding, 
Mr.  Litton  is  an  independent  thinker,  and  does  not  conceal  facts, 
even  if  they  are  opposed  to  certain  popular  theories.  The  follow- 
ing testimony  to  the  moderation  with  which  the  Reformation 
treated  the  papacy,  the  gradual  discovery  of  the  unfounded 
nature  of  the  papal  claims,  and  the  statement  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  not  a  voluntary  separation  from  the  Romish  Church,  are 
deserving  of  observation. 

**  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that,  throughout  that  great 
movement,  it  was  not  so  much  the  fact,  as  the  doctrine,  of  the  Roman 
primacy  against  which  the  Reformers  took  up  their  position ;  they  even 
declared  that  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome  would  acknowledge  that  his 
superiority  to  the  other  bishops  was  but  by  the  custom  of  the  Church, 
they,  on  their  part,  would  leave  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
patriarchal  relation  to  the  Churches  of  Western  Christendom.  The 
remarkable  passage  of  Melancthon  to  that  effect  is  well  known : — 
*  Concerning  the  Roman  Pontiff,  my  opinion  is,  that,  should  he  admit 
the  Gospel,  the  precedence  which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  as  compared 
with  other  bishops,  may,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  those 
Christians  who  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction,  be  by  us  also  accorded  to 
him ;  but  only  jure  humano*  But,  the  pope  refusing  either  to  allow 
free  scope  to  the  Gospel,  or  to  relax  in  his  personal  pretensions,  the 
Reformers  exhorted  the  sovereigns  of  their  respective  countries  to 
resume  the  powers  which  rightfully  belonged  to  them,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  their  people  and  nobles,  to  introduce  the  reforms  which  were 
universally  desired,  whether  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  agree  thereto 
or  not.  For  this  they  were  threatened  with  excommunication,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  shut  them  out  from  the  hope  of  salvation. 
But  they  took  leave  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  the  dogma,  that  com- 
munion with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  a  necessary  condition  of  salvation : 
they  found  it  not  in  the  early  fathers,  nor  in  Scripture :  appealing  from 
the  so-called  successors  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  they 
demanded,  but  in  vain,  that  the  divine  ordinance,  appointing  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  should  be  produced :  and  at  length, 
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feeling  their  ground  firm,  they  pronounced  the  whole  doctrine  to  he,  as 
indeed  it  was,  an  impudent  fabrication.  They  did  not  separate  from  the 
Romish  Church,  but  they  asserted  the  right  of  every  national  Church  to 
regulate,  independently  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  its  own  affairs  :  on  her 
part,  Rome  pronounced  every  Church  which  exercised  this  right  to  be 
cut  off  from  Christ.  This  is  now  our  relative  position :  we  maintaining 
that  we  have  only  resumed  rights  which  were  always  ours,  though  for  a 
time  they  may  have  been  permitted  to  lie  in  abeyance,  Rome  affirming 
that  we  have  violated  a  divine  ordinance." — pp.  484,  485. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  sanctity  of  the 
Church,  in  the  course  of  which  the  errors  of  the  Montanists, 
Novatians,  and  Donatists,  and  their  excessive  severity,  are  com- 
mented upon.  We  observe  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  views  of 
Dissenters  on  this  point ;  and  yet  their  view  certainly  is^  that 
each  visible  Church  is  to  consist  only  of  saints ;  that  it  is  to  be 
identical  with  the  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  and  the  author  acknow- 
ledges this,  in  the  case  of  the  Donatists,  to  have  been  '^  a  vain 
attempt,"  which  "recoiled  on  its  authors."*^  (p.  518).  We 
observe  that  Mr.  Litton  (p.  304)  censures  a  writer  who  had 
remarked  on  these  principles  of  dissent ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
Mr.  Litton  himself  would  not,  on  consideration,  be  prepared  to 
approve  of  pure  dissenting  views  of  the  Church,  which  are  strained 
and  excessive. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Litton  enters  at  length  on 
the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  conceding  fully  the  prin- 
ciple of  successive  ordinations  and  self-perpetuation,  he  speculates 
with  much  freedom  on  many  important  questions.  In  reference  to 
episcopal  ordinations,  and  ordinations  generally,  for  instance,  he 
questions  the  necessity  of  the  assistance  of  any  bishop,  and  grounds 
his  view  on  the  silence  of  Scripture,  and  the  want  of  testimony  in 
the  early  Church.  He  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  received  no  ordination  as  bishop,  but  was  merely 
elected  and  installed ;  and  he — although  Mr.  I^almer  has,  accord- 
ing to  him,  explained  some  alleged  corroborative  testimony  to  the 
fact,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  decisive  authority — ^yet  holds 
that  this  testimony,  which  in  one  instance  is  alleged  to  relate  to  a 
wholly  different  subject,  and  in  another  to  be  of  no  historical 
value,  affords,  when  united,  "  a  strong  presumption."  Mr.  Litton 
confirms  this  strong  presumption  by  a  passage  from  an  old  writer, 
who  remarks  that "  in  Alexandria  et  per  totam  .^Igyptum,  si  desit 
episcopus,  consecrat  presbyter."  (p.  570).  This  writer  is  said 
by  Mr.  Litton  to  have  lived  not  later  than  the  fourth  century ;  but 
assuredly,  considering  the  case  of  Colluthus,  who  was  in  that 
very  century  pronounced  by  an  Egyptian  synod  to  be  unordained 
because  he  had  been  ordained  merely  by  a  presbyter^  it  is  rather 
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strange  that  ordination  by  a  priest  should  be  supposed  to  have 
been  allowed.  The  truth  is,  we  apprehend,  that  the  passage 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Litton  does  not  speak  of  ordination,  but  of  the 
Eucharist.  It  was,  we  know,  unusual  in  many  Churches  for  presby- 
ters to  consecrate  this  sacrament,  which  was  reserved  to  the  oishop. 
We  have  not  the  work  at  hand  to  refer  to  the  context^  but  we 
apprehend  that  this  must  be  the  meaning.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  however,  that  the  well-known  passage  of  Jerome  to  which 
Mr.  Litton  refers,  is  without  its  difficulties.  Its  apparent  mean- 
ing is  in  favour  of  his  view ;  but  still  we  should  not  readily  admit 
the  existence  of  so  singular  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as 
this  would  be.  The  case  would  be  different  if  there  were  any 
parallel  instances,  or  corroborative  circumstance  ;  but  we  do  not 
see  any  such. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  a  writer,  who  has  many  claims  on 
our  respect,  should,  in  several  parts  of  his  work,  give  expression 
to  views  on  the  subject  of  the  scriptural  authority  for  infant 
baptism,  which  appear  to  be  unnecessary  and  mistaken.  We 
see  little  benefit  in  the  care  he  has  taken  to  subvert  the  argument 
for  infant  baptism  derived  from  its  analogy  with  circumcision.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  and  we  deeply  lament  to  see  it,  that  it  has  of  late 
become  not  unusual  amongst  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  to  throw  doubt  on  the  scriptural 
authority  for  infant  baptism.  To  us,  we  confess,  this  difficulty 
does  not  present  itself.  We  should  argue  thus  :  The  children  of 
Christians  are  included  in  the  covenant,  and  reckoned  amongst 
the  people  of  God,  because  St.  Peter  says,  "  The  promise  is  to 
you  ana  to  your  children  ;'^  and  St.  Paul  says,  "  Else  are  your 
children  unclean^  but  now  are  they  holy."  Since,  then,  they  are 
included  in  the  covenant,  and  are  a  part  of  the  people  of  God,  they 
may  lawfully  be  admitted  to  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  i.e.  baptism, 
on  the  principle  of  St.  Peter,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water  that 
these  should  not  be  baptized  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
well  as  we?"  And  the  lawfulness  of  this  course  is  confirmed  by 
the  institution  of  God  Himself  under  the  old  covenant,  when 
those  who  were  included  in  the  covenant  with  God,  were  also 
admitted  to  the  sign  and  seal  of  that  covenant  on  the  eighth  day. 
jS^ow  we  think  that,  with  such  scriptural  principles  to  support  us, 
it  may  be  fairly  and  reasonably  maintained  that  infant  baptism 
may  be  established  from  Scripture, 

Mr.  Litton  has  argued  at  great  length,  in  his  Appendix, 
against  the  generally  received  idea,  that  baptism  corresponds  in 
the  Christian  economy  to  circumcision  under  the  Jewish.  He 
points  out  certain  differences  between  these  rites,  and  remarks 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  circumcision  introduced  the 
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children  of  Israelites  into  covenant  with  God,  for  that  they  wero 
so  by  hirth ;  and  that  circumcision  was  merely  the  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant,  without  which  they  would  be  cut  off  from  God^s 
people.  This  is  very  true  ;  but  we  would  reply  that  the  children 
of  Christians  are,  like  those  of  Jews,  included  in  the  covenant,  and 
yet  they  are  bound  at  sotne  time,  as  every  one  admits,  to  receive 
baptism  as  an  outward  sign  of  that  covenant  and  as  a  means  of 
grace ;  so  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  between 
the  respective  positions  of  the  two  rites,  though  the  Christian 
sacrament,  as  a  means  of  grace,  is  a  higher  and  holier  thing  than 
circumcision.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  truth  so  fairly  stated  on 
this  latter  point  in  the  following  passage,  though  we  think  the 
writer  is  mistaken  in  denying  the  analogy  between  baptism  and 
cu'cumcision : — 

•*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  parallel  holds  good  only  in  the  accidental, 
and  fails  in  the  essential  properties  of  the  ordinances.  Baptism  is  a 
means  of  grace  ;  circumcision  was  not :  baptism  is  the  rite  of  admission 
to  the  privileges  connected  with  incorporation  in  Christ ;  circumcision 
was  not  to  the  Jewish  infant  an  analogous  ordinance.  For  baptism 
does  confessedly  hold  in  the  Christian  economy  that  place  which  some 
would  assign  to  circumcision  in  the  ancient.  Whatever  part  we  assign 
to  the  Word  in  the  work  of  regenei;ation,  no  one  would  maintain  that  a 
believer  is,  by  virtue  of  his  faith  merely,  in  Christ :  confessedly  the 
Christian  life,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  and  the  full  enjoyment 
of  Christian  privileges,  such  as  justification  and  adoption,  dates  from  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  new  birth,  to  which  is  assigned 
the  ofHce  of  formally  grafting  us  into  Christ.  Hence,  as  is  observed  at 
p.  290,  the  real  correspondence  lies  not  between  circumcision  and 
baptism,  but  between  the  birth  of  the  Jew  and  regeneration  (of  which 
baptism  is  the  sign  and  partly  the  instrument),  as  indeed  the  metaphor 
sufficiently  indicates." — p.  704. 

We  regret  to  observe,  indeed,  that  the  tendency  of  this  work  is 
in  several  places  to  overthrow  the  argument  for  infant  baptism. 
We  entirely  believe  that  the  author  had  no  such  intention,  and 
we  admit  that  he  states  fully  his  belief  that  the  practice  is  jus- 
tifiable; but  still  we  think  his  arguments  mihtate  against  the 
practice.  In  replying  to  those  who  connect  the  idea  of  regenera- 
tion in  all  cases  with  infant  baptism,  he  argues  that  this  is  ^^  to 
affirm  nothing  less  than  the  rule  which  we  gather  from  the  re- 
corded instances  of  Scripture  to  have  existed  at  the  first,  has 
been  formally  abrogated,  and  another  established  in  its  place" 
(p.  232)  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  baptism  was  first  administered  to 
adults,  who  believed  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  were  then 
engrafted  into  Christ  by  baptism  on  the  previous  condition  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  it  would  be  an  abrogation  of  this  scriptural 
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rule  if  infants  were  to  be  engrafted  into  Christ  by  baptism.  "  A 
system  which  involves  a  formal  change  in  the  process  whereby 
salvation  was  originally  made  the  property  of  individuals,  must,  if 
it  is  to  maintain  itself,  be  able  to  produce  a  divine  prescription 
superseding  that  which,  at  the  first,  was  given"  (p.  232).  We 
own  that,  to  our  humble  apprehension,  this  argument  goes  to 
prove  infant  baptism  unlawful.  Of  course  we  cannot  produce  a 
divine  prescription  superseding  that  which  at  the  first  was  given. 
He  further  on  states  that,  "  the  assertions  that  infant  baptism  is 
a  divine,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  undoubted  apostolical  ordinance," 
are  *'  made  with  singular  disregard  of  the  real  difficulties,  both 
doctrinal  and  historical,  connected  with  the  subject"  (p.  234). 
He  holds,  however,  that  though  we  are  not  warranted,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  the  divine  or  apostolical  institution  of 
infant  baptism,  in  making  any  dogmatical  statements  upon  its 
effects  (p.  237),  it  is  nevertheless  justifiable  from  Scripture ;  and 
he  accordingly  justifies  them  from  Scripture. 

Now  it  really  seems  to  be,  after  all,  no  very  unreasonable 
opinion,  that  if  infant  baptism  be  justifiable  from  Scripture,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  it  be  really  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God, 
it  has  some  efTect  of  a  spiritual  nature,  corresponding  to  the 
effect  admitted  to  follow  in  the  case  of  adults.  For  otherwise 
we  should  suppose  that  baptism,  which  in  the  case  of  adults  is  by 
Divine  institution  the  ordinary  means  of  engrafting  into  Christ, 
may  lawfully,  and  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  be  applied 
equally  to  infants,  and  yet  have  no  effect  at  all  on  them.  Why 
even  Mr.  Gorham  admits,  that  regeneration  may  take  place  in 
infant  baptism.     It  is  univei^sally  allowed  tliat  by  infant  baptism 

?ersons  /way  be  engrafted  into  Christ ;  that  many  actually  are  so. 
s  it  reasonable  to  imagine  that  it  is  lawful,  by  God'*s  word,  to 
administer  baptism  to  infants,  and  that  baptism  so  administered 
conveys  no  blessing,  and  no  grace !  Is  it  in  their  case  a  mere 
outward  form,  though  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will  ? 
Assuredly  it  seems  but  reasonable,  that  when  infant  baptism  is 
admitted  to  be  scriptural^  and  in  accordance  with  Goas  will, 
and  when  it  is  also  admitted  that  in  many  instances  it  does 
produce  spiritual  effects,  and  consequently  that  infants  are  capable 
of  such  effects^  it  should  be  further  conceded  that  infant  baptism 
does,  like  adult  baptism,  produce  certain  effects,  docs  engraft 
into  Clirist,  is  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration,  but  of  regenera- 
tion in  such  a  sense  alone  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  infants. 
Infants  cannot  in  any  instance  be  regenerate  to  the  same  extent 
as  adults,  because  they  have  no  actual  sins  to  repent  of ;  nor 
can  the  Word  of  God  turn  them  from  the  darkness  of  error  to  the 
light  of  truth.     To  draw  a  distinction  between  the  extent  of 
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change  included  in  adult  and  infant  regeneration  respectively, 
appears  simply  unavoidable  in  the  nature  of  things. 

We  must  now  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  On  some  im- 
portant points  we  have  not  hesitated  to  express  our  dissent  from 
the  writer  of  the  work  before  us ;  but  we  are  sensible  of  the 
value  of  his  labours,  and  of  the  additional  materials  for  thought 
which  he  has  supplied  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  at  present  under  discussion. 

The  value  of  his  work  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  its  tendency  to 
raise  the  mind  above  the  merely  external  and  formal  aspect  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  to  its  more  immediate  relations  with  its 
Divine  Head.  It  directs  us  to  the  vital  essence  of  the  Church, 
to  the  idea  and  the  reality  of  that  Divine  institution,  as  per- 
vaded and  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  Gbd,  as  the  primary  idea, 
and  to  the  outward  manifestations  of  that  spiritual  common- 
wealth as  a  secondary  and  subordinate  feature.  It  connects  with 
the  highest  scriptural  promises  and  characteristics  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  that  inner  body  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  is  justi- 
fied, and  sanctified,  and  redeemed,  and  animated  by  a  common 
faith,  subject  to  a  common  Head,  and  inspired  by  a  common 
charity.  And  it  teaches  us  to  look  for  an  imperfect  realization, 
nay,  possibly  for  no  realization  at  times  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  spiritual  body  in  the  outward  Church.  We  hold  this  to  be 
in  general  a  view  which  is  calculated  to  spiritualize  the  mind, 
and  to  open  larger  and  more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  scrip- 
tural views,  than  any  exclusive  dwelling  on  the  Church,  in  its 
mere  external  form,  can  ever  lead  to.  The  latter  view  has  a 
tendency  to  formalism;  and  this  essential  formalism  will  still 
adhere  to  the  view,  even  though  its  advocates  may  seek  to  escape 
from  their  conscious  deficiency,  by  investing  forms  with  a  spi- 
ritual character,  which  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  them ;  an 
attempt  which,  after  all,  leads  to  the  mere  resting  in  forms, 
and  restrains  the  mind  from  apprehending  those  high  realities, 
of  which  outward  forms  are  but  the  subordinate  agents  and 
manifestations. 
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Art.  V. — 1 .  Remedies  suggested  far  same  of  the  Evils  which  con- 
stitute the  Perils  a/ the  KaUian.  London :  Seeley,  Burnside,  and 
Seeley,  1844. 

2.  The  Baakeries  a/Londan,  Pasty  Present^  and  Praspective,  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Beames,  31. A.     Hatchards,  1850. 

3.  Engla/ady  her  Calanies,  and  her  Enemies.  By  E.  Q.  Atherlet, 
Esq.    Ridgway,  1848. 

To  those  among  our  clei^  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  more  closelj* 
populated  districts  of  our  towns  and  cities,  and  perhaps  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  agricultural  districts  also,  few  questions  will 
make  a  more  urgent  appeal  for  their  sympathy,  and  aid,  where  aid 
is  possible,  than  that  of  the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  The  extreme  poverty  of  our  poor — the 
wretched  state  and  miserably  scanty  proportions  of  their  dwell- 
ings— the  insufficiency  both  of  food  and  clothing  which  is  so  usual 
among  them — ^their  life  of  unremitting  toil,  leaving  little  or  no  * 
proper  time  for  the  culture  of  the  intellect  or  the  taste — ^their  con- 
sequently more  or  less  brutalized  condition  in,  at  least,  too  many 
instances — their  lack  of  proper  self-respect — their  careless,  im- 
prudent, and  frequently  irreligious  and  immoral  habits  of  life — all 
these  things,  and  many  more  of  the  same  sad  nature,  are  found 
to  hang  together  and  to  exercise  a  constant  influence  upon  one 
another,  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
working  classes,  and  especially  by  all  who  discharge  their  pastoral 
oflBce  with  care  and  vigilance.  We  believe  that  clergymen  of  the 
English  Church  will  for  the  more  part  be  disposed  to  admit  that 
they  despair  of  effecting  any  very  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  habits  of  living  of  the  poorest  class  of  their  parishioners  until 
these  latter  are  raised  in  the  social  scale — until  their  dwellings 
are  vastly  improved,  and  the  common  decencies  of  life  are  conse- 
quently respected  by  them — until  they  learn  to  aim  at*  somethinjBf  * 
more  than  bare  existence,  and  so  have  time  and  thought,  as  it 
were,  to  devote  to  the  service  of  their  God. 

What  can  be  expected  from  a  population,  the  mass  of  which, 
in  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
agricultural  districts  also,  are  so  unfortunately  circumstanced  as 
our  own  ?  When  wo  find  seven  or  eight  families  in  one  not  very 
large  dwelling,  each  of  those  families  containing  from  six  to  seven 
members  on  an  average,  what  habits  of  common  propriety,  of 
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ordinary  cleanliness,  of  Christian  decency,  can  be  expected  to 
exist  ?  Yet  this  state  of  things  is  common  in  many,  very  many 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  as  Mr.  Beames'^s  valuable  work  on  "The 
Bookeries  ^^  assures  us,  and  will  be  discovered  in  all  the  larger 
towns  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
towns  and  cities.  Again  ;  m  the  very  country,  as  that  work  on 
"the  Perils  of  the  Nation,^^  which  we  have  placed,  amongst 
others,  at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  establishes  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  cavil,  the  agricultural  peasantiy  are  for  the  more  part 
so  miserably  housed  that  entire  families  are  forced  to  pig  toge- 
ther— wc  can  find  no  equally  appropriate  phrase — and  decency 
becomes,  in  point  of  fact,  impossible.  No  doubt,  since  that  book 
was  written,  important  changes  have  been  effected  for  the  better ; 
and  all  honour  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  by  whom  this 
reformation  has  been  commenced.  Still,  the  insufficiency  of 
housing  for  our  working  classes  is  one  of  the  most  prominently 
offensive  symptoms  of  the  fatal  nature  of  poverty  amongst  us ; 
for,  we  hold  that  this  is  a  symptom  only ;  the  cause,  indeed,  m 
some  respects,  but  at  the  same  time  a  consequence  of  other  great 
social  evils. 

But  looking  at  the  working  classes  as  they  are,  seeing  the  way 
•  in  which  they  are  still  housed  for  the  more  part,  and  in  which 
they  live,  we  say,  let  the  Church  be  as  energetic  as  she  may,  she 
cannot  achieve  physical  miracles ;  she  cannot  very  greatly  raise  a 
population  which  is  thus  far  degraded  in  its  social  state.  The 
good  effect  of  her  teaching,  the  influence  of  her  schools  and 
churches,  is  necessarily  counteracted  by  want,  misery,  and  bruta- 
lity. The  child  we  have  been  training,  for  instance,  to  the  use 
of  decent  language,  and  to  the  reverence  for  sacred  things, 
returns  home  to  hear  curses  and  ribaldry  on  the  lips  of  those 
whom  he  is  bound  to  love  and  obey;  and  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  parents^  social  degradation.  As  the  younger 
male  generation,  at  all  events,  pass  from  under  our  direct  m- 
fluence  in  order  to  work  with  their  fathers,  they,  in  the  great 
'  maiority  of  cases,  turn  their  backs,  we  fear,  on  all  the  moral  and 
religious  training  they  have  previously  received.  The  mm  of  our 
working  classes,  in  our  towns  and  cities  at  least,  rarely  enter  a 
church ;  and  why !  because  their  minds  are  embittered  by  a  sense 
of  their  misery,  and  an  indistinct  consciousness  of  wrong ;  and 
they,  not  altogether  unnaturally,  prefer  to  drown  the  remem- 
brance of  their  supposed  grievances  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
"social  cup.**^ 

How  are  these  things  to  be  remedied!  By  building  new 
chupches,  and  throwing  them  open  to  all  comers  ?  By  increasing 
the  number  of  our  clergy?    By  improving  and  enlarging  our 
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schools  ?  By  having  frequent,  almost  constant,  services  ?  Very 
desirable,  and  very  beneficial,  doubtless,  in  their  way  are  all  these 
good  things,  as  we  sought  to  establish  but  recently  in  our  com- 
ments upon  Mr.  Monro  s  "  Parochial  Work ;"  and  Heaven  forbid 
that  a  single  word  should  fall  from  us  calculated  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  our  more  energetic  town  or  country  pastors,  or  to  chill 
their  earnest  lay  coadjutors.  But  we  must  warn  men  fairly,  in 
the  name  and  in  the  true  interest  of  our  dear  Mother  Church  of 
England,  not  to  expect  physical  miracles,  as  we  have  said ;  not 
to  demand  impossibilities,  not  to  look  for  what  can  not  be.  We 
may  do  much,  doubtless,  to  alleviate  moral  and  religious  evil  by 
spiritual  means ;  but  that  evil  is  the  consequence,  for  the  more 
part,  of  social  want — want  of  good  housing,  want  of  constant 
employment,  want  of  good  wages,  want  of  proper  leisure,  want  of 
food,  want  of  clothing,  want  of  all  things. 

Now,  two  of  those  publications,  the  titles  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  remarks,  which  treat  of  the  evils  that 
affect  the  working  classes,  and  suggest  "  remedies,'^  may  be  said 
to  have  made  their  appearance  at  a  somewhat  inauspicious  period 
— when  the  late  ministry,  namely,  were  in  office ;  for  we  cannot 
but  feel  that,  however  good  might  and  may  be  their  intentions, 
the  so-called  "  Whigs  '^  have  not  as  yet  done  much  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  nor  have  ever  evinced  (we 
regret  to  say  it)  any  very  strong  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
sufferings ;  we  cannot  but  remember  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is 
identified  with  their  policy,  and  that  it  is  they  who,  by  the 
ruthless  application  of  Mr.  Malthus^'s  principles,  have  robbed 
our  rural  population  to  so  large  an  extent,  in  times  now  bygone, 
of  their  lawful  dwellings.  Still,  we  do  not  wish  to  pass  any  sen- 
tence upon  the  good  intentions  of  other  men,  and  doubtless  many 
members  of  the  LibemI  party  are  most  earnestly  desirous  of  adding 
to  the  comforts  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

It  falls  to  our  lot,  however,  to  notice  these  remedial  publica- 
tions at  what,  we  trust,  may  prove  a  more  auspicious  period  ;  for, 
without  building  our  confidence  too  much  upon  princes  or  on  , 
great  men,  we  cannot  but  feel  assured  that  our  present  noble- 
hearted  premier  is  most  anxious,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  fulfil  the 
promise  which  he  gave  us  in  his  first  great  speech  after  his  acces- 
sion to  office,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  when  he  told  us  that  his  chief  aim,  and  that  of  his 
ministry,  would  be  to  "improve  the  condition  and  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  people,^^  and  to  "advance  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  country.'^ 

No  doubt  such  words  may  mean  little  or  nothing  on  the  lips  of 
a  mere  politician ;  but,  in  Lord  Derby's  case,  we  feel  convinced 
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that  they  expressed  a  reality,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  working 
classes  will  no  longer  be  sacrificed  to  those  new-fanffled,  and,  for 
the  more  part,  hardhearted  economical  tenets  of  Malthus,  Mar- 
tineau,  and  Oo.,  of  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  very  pertinently  said, 
''  A  doctrine  is  these  menu's  God ;  touch  but  that  shrine,  and 
lo !    Your  simperinfiT   philanthropist  becomes  as  ruthless  as  a 

We  do  venture  to  hope,  we  say,  that  an  earnest  effort  will  be 
now  made  to  improve  tne  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and 
that  this  efibrt  to  effect  a  great  and  marked  improvement  will 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  future  policy  of  the  Derby  admi- 
nistration. Lord  Derby'^s  words  were  not  mere  words  of  form ; 
they  had  a  meaning,  we  rest  assured ;  and,  if  further  proof  were 
needed,  which  it  is  not,  we  should  have  it  in  the  declaration  made 
by  his  genial  and  far-sighted  chancellor  of  the  excheauer,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who,  addressing  the  electors  of  Buckinghamsnire,  and 
speaking  of  the  policv  of  that  cabinet  of  which  he  mrms  so  distin- 
guished a  member,  observed,  '^  We  shall  endeavour  to  terminate 
that  strifi^  of  classes  which  of  late  years  has  exercised  so  perni- 
cious an  influence  ;^^  evidently  meaning,  we  should  suppose,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  present  administration,  by  alleviating  the 
sufferings  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  to 
do  their  best  to  eradicate  all  feelings  of  ill-will  on  their  part 
towards  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 

We  doubt  not,  therefore,  that  the  Derby  administration 
cherishes  the  most  honourable  designs  for  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  whilst  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
there  is  an  enormous  work  to  be  achieved.  Almost  might  the 
heart  of  the  statesman  sink  within  him,  when  he  contemplates  the 
extent  of  our  existing  social  evils,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
faintly  indicated.  Where  and  how  to  begin  the  process  of 
improvement  and  renovation  is  indeed  the  all-important  question, 
to  the  solution  of  which,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  propose  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  these  cursory  remarks ;  though,  after  all,  we 
must  be  only  held  to  speak  suggestively,  and  so  to  contribute  our 
modest  quota  towards  the  general  store. 

Many  good  Churchmen  seem  to  imagine,  then,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  schools 
and  churches  would  assuredly  achieve  the  whole  of  the  moral  and 
religious  work  that  lies  before  us.  Our  own  impression  is,  that 
they  who  think  thus  are  very  much  mistaken.  We  refer  our 
readers,  for  much  general  and  valuable  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  the  publication  which  stands  first  upon  our  list ;  a  perusal 
of  which  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  convince  every  unprejudiced 
inquirer,  that  Neither  schools  nor  churches  can  be  of  very  essential 
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service,  so  long  as  the  social  state  of  the  working  classes  remains 
what  it  now  too  generally  is ;  so  long,  to  confine  ourselves  to  some 
one  point  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  residences  of  the  working 
classes  are  so  miserably  insufficient  for  the  poor  man^s  needs  as 
they  are  at  present — such  narrow,  dirty,  unhappy-looking  tene- 
ments, unfit,  in  too  many  instances,  for  human  neings,  and  con- 
sequently disgraceful  to  a  Christian  government  and  nation.  In 
proof  of  this  melancholy  fact,  though  it  can,  unhappily,  require 
very  little  demonstration,  we  will  cull  a  few  extracts  from  the 
work  before  us : — 

9 

'*  As  a  general  result,"  says  this  author,  "of  a  very  cursory  glance 
over  these  six  counties  (Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, Hampshire,  Suffolk,  and  Sussex),  we  find  that,  in  1801,  2551 
families  were  accommodated  in  2375  dwellings,  leaving  only  176  to 
seek  for  the  shelter  of  a  house  not  their  own.  But  in  1831,  the  families 
are  found  to  have  increased  to  3307f  while  the  dwellings  are  reduced  to 
2401 !  leaving  1266  to  be  only  sharers  in  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  Thus 
the  families  have  increased  by  756,  but  the  dwellings  have  been  reduced 
by  334 !  The  consequences  are  inevitable.  Mr.  Austin,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  says, '  The  consequences  of  the  want  of  proper  accommo- 
dation for  sleeping  in  the  cottages  are  seen  in  the  early  licentiousness 
of  the  rural  districts — ^licentiousness  which  has  not  always  respected 
the  family  relationship.  Universally  in  the  villages  where  the  cottages 
are  the  most  crowded  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  illegitimate 
children,  and  generally  the  greatest  depravity  of  manners.'  How 
indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Let  any  one  endeavour  to  realize  the 
fact  described  by  a  poor  labourer's  wife  to  the  Assistant  Poor-Law 
Commissioner,  and  given  by  him  at  p.  91  of  the  Evidence  of  the 
Employment  of  Women  in  Agriculture.  This  poor  woman,  Rachel 
Hayward,  says,  'There  are  eleven  of  us  in  our  family — myself,  my 
husband,  three  daughters,  and  six  sons.  We  have  two  rooms,  one 
down  stairs,  and  the  other  up  stairs  over  it.  We  all  sleep  in  the  bed- 
room.' "—pp.  405—407. 

Again,  we  find  a  graphic  description  of  the  too  usual  state  of 
the  poor  in  the  rural  districts  from  the  pen  of  the  clerk  to  the 
Stafford  Union,  on  pages  255-7  of  this  same  work  : — 

"  If  we  follow  the  agricultural  labourer  into  his  miserable  dwelling, 
we  shall  find  it  consisting  of  two  rooms  only  ;  the  day-room,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  family,  contains  the  cooking  utensils,  the  washing  apparatus, 
agricultural  implements,  and  dirty  clothes,  the  windows  broken  and 
stuffed  full  of  rags.  In  the  sleeping  apartment,  the  parents  and  their 
children,  boys  and  girls,  are  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  frequently  a 
lodger  sleeping  in  the  same  and  the  only  room  ;  generally  no  window ; 
the  openings  in  the  half-thatched  roof  admit  light,  and  expose  the 
family  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  weather ;  the  liability  of  the  children 
so  situated  to  contagious  maladies  frequently  plunges  the  family  into 
the  greatest  misery.    The  husband,  enjoying  but  little  comfort  under 
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his  own  roof,  resorts  to  the  beer- shop,  neglects  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden,  and  impoverishes  liis  family.  The  children  are  brought  up 
without  any  regard  to  decency  of  behaviour,  to  habits  of  foresight  or 
self-restraint;  they  make  indifferent  servants;  the  girls  become  the 
mothers  of  bastards,  and  return  home  a  burden  to  their  parents  or  to 
the  parish,  and  fill  the  workhouse.  The  boys  spend  the  Christmas 
week's  holiday  and  their  wages  in  the  beer- shop,  and  enter  upon  their 
new  situation  in  rags ;  soon  tired  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  them 
iinder  the  roof  of  their  master,  they  leave  his  service  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  year's  engagement,  and  seek  employment  as  day-labourers, 
not  with  a  view  of  improving  their  condition,  but  with  a  desire  to 
receive  and  spend  their  earnings  weekly  in  a  beer-shop;  associating 
with  the  worst  of  characters,  they  become  the  worst  of  labourers,  resort 
to  poaching,  commit  petty  thefts,  and  add  to  the  county-rates  by  com- 
mitments and  prosecutions." 

Not  a  cheering  state  of  things,  assuredly,  but  a  most  igno- 
minious one  for  this  country :  and  yet,  can  it  be  said  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  picture  is  overdrawn  ?  We  think  not. 
In  largo  towns  and  cities  matters  are,  if  possible,  still  worse.  We 
might  draw  largely  on  Mr.  Beames's  very  interesting  work  for 
the  corroboration  of  this  assertion,  as  far  as  the  metropolis  is 
concerned ;  but  we  really  do  not  think  it  needful  to  establish  at  any 
length  what  nobody  can  deny — that  large  families  are  constantly 
found  living  and  sleeping  in  a  single  room,  so  as  to  surpass  in 
wretchedness  the  inhabitants  of  the  agricultural  districts — seven 
or  eight  families  residing  in  a  house.  The  consequent  growth  of 
immorality  and  crime  needs  no  demonstration ;  and  even  where 
there  is  no  positive  profligacy,  how  can  any  delicacy  of  thought 
and  feeling  be  expected  to  exist  under  such  circumstances! 
How  should  children's  minds  remain  innocent?  How  should 
their  words  be  modest  ?  How  should  they  respect  their  parents  ? 
How  should  the  parents  be  able  to  exorcise  a  due  moral  in- 
fluence over  their  children  ?  How  should  any  habits  of  regu- 
larity or  cleanliness  be  attained!  How  should  the  practice 
of  private  prayer  survive  amidst  such  evil  influences:  How 
should  a  population  thus  housed,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
but  especially  in  the  former,  be  expected  to  attend  the  public 
services  of  the  Church,  or  to  derive  much  benefit  from  them,  if 
they  so  attended  ?  There  is  but  one  answer  possible  to  all  these 
questions;  or,  rather,  they  are  not  to  be  answered.  May  we 
not,  then,  be  suffered  to  assume  that  the  present  wretched  abodes 
of  the  working  classes  are  fruitful  sources  of  immorality  and  crime! 
— nay,  that  this  evil  is  of  so  gigantic  and  wide-spreading  a  nature, 
that  until  something  is  done  to  alleviate  and  remove  it,  we  cannot 
expect  to  work  any  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  our  working-classes,  by  the  aid  of  even  thrice  the 
present  number  of  clergy,  schools,  and  churches !    Surely,  surely, 
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before  any  serious  improvement  in  the  moral  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  people  can  be  effected,  this  frightfL? source  of  wretched- 
ness must  be  i*emoved — a  great  and  marked  improvement  must 
be  made  in  their  dwellings.  In  any  direct  application,  therefore, 
of  assistance  to  the  working  classes  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  first  consideration 
should  be  the  providing  them  with  proper  dwelling-houses. 

The  author  of  the  work  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  at 
some  length,  proposes  to  effect  this  great  work  by  adopting  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Sadler,  a  truly  great  man,  whose  memory  we  hold  in 
the  highest  honour, — 

"Which  proposed -to  appoint  in  every  parish,  one  or  more  guardians 
or  protectors  of  the  poor,  the  clergyman  being  one,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  the  labourer  with  a  proper  dwelling,  and  with  a 
piece  of  garden  ground :  the  said  functionaries  were  to  have  been 
empowered  to  take,  on  lease  or  otherwise,  a  suitable  piece  of  land  for 
cottage-allotments,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  governance  of  the  same  : 
also  to  build,  or  cause  to  be  built,  any  new  cottages  that  might  be 
needed,  ohlain'wg  the  requisite  funds^  if  in  no  other  nay  attainable,  by 
application  to  the  Exchequer  Bill  Commissioners.** — pp.  247-8. 

Concerning  this  project  our  author  says : — 

"  There  need  be  no  wonder  that  a  plan  thus  complete  and  effectual 
startled,  by  its  novelty  and  extent,  the  majority  of  public  men,  and 
stood  no  chance  of  being  speedily  carried.  Yet  we  entirely  believe 
that  its  immediate  adoption,  even  now,  would  be,  not  only  the  most 
desirable,  on  the  whole,  but  also  the  most  prudent  and  cautious  mode 
of  operation  that  could  be  adopted." — p.  248. 

In  case  of  this  not  proving  practicable,  the  writer,  however, 
proceeds  to  advise  that  great  private  exertions  should  be  made  to 
found  societies  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  allotment 
system. 

And,  assuredly,  if  our  countiy  be  already  so  wealthy,  as  this 
author  maintains,  and  as  many  of  our  contemporaries  are  in  the 
habit  of  asserting — if  the  nation  labours  under  a  plethora  of 
wealth,  and  the  great  practical  need  of  our  age  and  country  is 
not  an  increase  in  our  national  stores,  but  simply  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  them — IF  this  be  the  case,  which  we  take  leave  on 
our  part  to  doubt,  why  then,  assuredly,  nothing  could  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  the  Government  should  provide  dwellings  of 
a  suitable  character  for  the  working  classes  at  the  public  expense, 
wherever  that  be  needful,  out  of  our  already  accumulated  stores 
of  capital,  makinjnr  the  wealthier  classes  bear  the  costs. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  differ  seriously,  on  this  point,  from 
the  author  of  this  interesting  and  philanthropic  work,  and  to 
believe  with  the  writer  of  that  singularly  powerful  pamphlet  which 
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stands  third  upon  our  list,  that,  although  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  wealth  in  this  country,  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  not  a  wealthy 
nation ;  and  that,  for  this  very  intelligible  reason,  that  our  amount 
of  useful  produce  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  people. 
Therefore  we  confess  that  we  should  greatly  prefer  the  adding  to 
our  national  stores,  and  assisting  the  working  classes  from  such 
additional  resources,  to  the  impoverishing  one  class  in  order  to 
enrich  another,  and  injuring  the  higher  and  middle  classes  to 
benefit  their  poorer  brethren.  No  doubt,  looking  at  the  gigantic 
evils  which  stare  us  in  the  face,  we  should  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  if  no  means  could  be  devised  for  the  increase  of  our 
national  stores,  sacrifices,  great  sacrifices  even,  must  be  made  by 
the  comparatively  prosperous  to  assist  their  sufiering  brethren ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  in  our  power,  with  little 
difficulty,  largely  to  increase  our  national  resources — to  add  to 
our  permanent  national  wealth ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  conceive 
that  the  country  may  be  under  no  small  obligation  to  Mr. 
Atherley  for  the  very  valuable  suggestions,  on  this  head,  con- 
tained in  that  pamphlet  of  his  which  lies  before  us. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  assert  that  the  remedies  here  sug- 
gested arc  infallible,  or  that  the  scheme  must  work ;  but  this  we 
will  say,  that  theoretically,  at  least,  this  policy  seems  to  us  to 
meet  in  the  main  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  that  it  is,  at 
all  events,  worthy  of  a  very  attentive  consideration. 

After  demonstrating,  then,  at  some  length,  and  as  we  think 
clearly,  that  the  distress  which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  pamphlet 
was  written,  and  which,  more  or  less,  prevails  at  all  times 
amongst  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  and  that  almost 
every  other  social  evil  with  which  Great  Britain  is  afflicted,  pro- 
ceeded and  proceed  from  a  deficiency,  and  a  very  large  deficiency, 
in  our  national  supplies  (of  bread,  com,  meat,  and  other  articles 
of  food),  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  proceeds  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  what  he  tenns  **  Corn  Colonies,'^  as  the  only 
politic  and  effectual  remedy  for  our  various  national  maladies. 
He  proposes  that  such  corn  colonies  should  consist  of  large 
quantities  of  the  fine  and  fertile,  but  at  present  waste  and  useless 
lands  of  our  North  American,  Australian,  and  African  posses- 
sions ;  that  the  Government  should  cause  such  lands  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation;  that  they  should  be  divided  into  farms  of  300  or 
400  acres  each ;  that  suitable  farm-buildings  should  be  erected 
on  each  farm ;  that  a  skilful  farmer  should  be  placed  there ;  and 
that  all  the  corn  and  other  produce  of  the  said  "  colonies'*'*  should 
be  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  except  what  might 
be  required  for  the  support  of  those  who  should  be  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  com  colonies. 
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Now  this  does  appear  to  us,  in  the  main,  to  be  a  tangible 
and  an  important  proposition  for  the  increase  of  our  national 
stores,  and  we  hail  the  idea,  accordingly,  as  one  that  may  be 
turned  to  great  advantage. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt,  indeed,  the  expediency  of  makinff 
the  Government  the  direct  possessor  or  cultivator  of  these  coloniiu 
lands.  Mr.  Atherley  suggests  that  this  measure  may  be  carried 
into  execution  upon  a  large  scale,  xAithout  borrowing  much  money 
for  the  purpose ;  for  he  proposes  that  the  com  and  other  produce 
of  the  land  that  is  brought  into  cultivation  the  first  year,  should 
be  applied  (or  rather  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  such 
produce)  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  more  land  into  cultivation  in 
the  second  year,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  operations  yearly 
until  the  undertaking  was  completed,  or  at  least  was  carried  out 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  need  no  immediate  widening  of  the 
extent  of  cultivated  soil.  To  facilitate,  however,  the  speedy 
success  of  the  policy,  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  our  national 
distresses,  he  advises  a  liberal  outlay  of  borrowed  money  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  observing  that  a  single  year'^s  pro- 
duce of  these  com  colonies,  when  completed,  would  be  sure  to 
cover  such  an  outlay. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  then  proceeds  to  mention  some  of 
the  chief  purposes  to  which  he  would  apply  this  increase  in  the 
public  wealth,  and  first  amongst  these  is  enumerated  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  both  in  town  and 
country.     But  before  we  notice  his  observations  under  this  head, 
we  must  repeat  that,  while  we  consider  the  suggestion  of  corn 
colonies  to  be  practically  important,  we  should  doubt  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  Government  becoming  an  owner  on  so  enormous  a 
scale,  and  thus  possessing  itself  of  such  an  immense  amount  of 
patronage.     Another  suggestion  which  we  have  heard  upon  this 
subject  is,  that  grants  of  colonial  lands  might  be  made  to  the  vari- 
ous poor-law  districts  in  our  country,  or  rather,  to  their  guardians 
and  commissioners  in  charge  for  them,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual 
relief  of  the  poor-rates — a  portion  of  those  rates  being  employed, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.     The  rate- 
payers, were  this  policy  acted  upon,  would  become  the  actual 
proprietors  of  these  vast  colonial  estates ;  the  guardians  and  com- 
missioners would,  of  course,  import  the  produce  into  this  country 
in  their  name,  and  would  there  sell  it  at  the  usual  market  price ; 
the  proceeds  would  then  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor-rates 
by  providing  for  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes,  and,  first  of 
all,  perhaps,  by  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings.     But,  what- 
ever be  the  airect  agency  employed  for  the  execution  of  this 
project,  the  idea  in  itself  of  the  founding  of  com  colonies  does 
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seem  to  us  to  be  a  happy  one — an  idea  which  meets  the  exi- 
gencies of  our  age  and  country  better  than  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  For  such  a  substantial  increase  in  our 
national  wealth  must  manifestly  bring  with  it  a  great  gain  to  all 
classes ;  employment  would  then  receive  the  strongest  impetus ; 
increased  wealth  would  be  followed,  and  must  be  followed,  by  an 
increased  demand  for  labour  of  every  kind ;  the  value  of  labour, 
therefore,  would  rise  in  the  home-market;  and  so  the  great 
problem  would  be  partially  solved,  on  the  solution  of  which  de- 
pends the  happiness  and  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  the 
working-classes,  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  state. 

Whether  the  ratepayers,  then,  or  the  distressed  classes  already 
alluded  to,  became  the  direct  owners  of  these  colonial  lands,  so 
much  additional  wealth  would  manifestly  be  secured  by  bringing 
them  into  cultivation,  without  any  proportionate  increase  in  the 
colonial  population  (this  latter  circumstance  being,  indeed,  an 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  scheme) ;  and  our 
wealth  being  thus  largely  increased,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  an 
important  surplus  might  possibly  remain  to  be  devoted  to  great 
national  purposes. 

We  cannot  see,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Atherley  is  as  Utopian  as 
he  might,  at  first  sight,  be  imagined  in  proposing  that  the 
income  that  would  arise  from  the  cultivation,  upon  this  system, 
of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  acres  in  the  colonies  should  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of — 

**  Pulling  down,  and  rebuilding  in  a  handsome  manner,  all  the  bad, 
confined,  and  unhealthy  parts  of  London,  and  of  other  towns  and  cities; 
supplying  all  towns  with  plenty  of  good  water;  surrounding  them  with 
public  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  (for  which  the  ground  may,  of 
course,  be  more  easily  spared,  if  the  corn  colony  scheme  be  adopted) ; 
building  schools,  colleges,  and  places  of  religious  worship;  building 
and  furnishing  excellent  residences  (not  'cottages*)  for  the  working 
classes  (annexing,  where  practicable,  a  plot  of  ground  to  each  resi- 
dence) ;  making  harbours  and  breakwaters ;  draining,  plantingwith 
forest  trees,  and  otherwise  improving  the  bogs,  heaths,  moors,  and 
mountains  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  in  other  useful  public 
undertakings." — pp.  10,  11. 

Here  is  an  important  list,  indeed,  of  public  measures,  and  if 
only  half  of  this  could  be  effected,  doubtless,  com  colonies  would 
confer  the  most  inestimable  benefit  on  us.  And  we  should  say, 
that  much  might  be  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  with 
the  income,  or  "  capital,"  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  acres.  Such  increase  of  the  national  wealth 
might  be  eflSciently  applied,  we  should  say,  to  the  providing  the 
working  classes  with  good  residences.    Of  course,  we  do  not 
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propose  that  these  should  be  absolutely  given  to  them ;  but  that 
they  should  be  let  at  moderate  rents,  as  they  well  might  be, 
so  as  to  reUeve  the  industrious  working  man  from  one  of  the  most 
unjust  burdens  which  he  at  present  sustains — the  paying  of  a 
very  large  rent  for  the  most  miserable  accommodation. 

It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  if  such  a  plan  as  this  were  acted  on, 
house  property  of  a  certain  description  would  be  greatly  diminished 
in  value,  and  finally  might  become  almost  valueless ;  but  we  can 
only  say,  that  so  it  ought  to  be.  However,  some  compensation, 
and  even  a  liberal  compensation  might  be  made  to  the  owners,  if 
that  were  considered  needful  (they  are  usually  small  shopkeepers, 
who  are  exceedingly  grasping  and  oppressive  landlords,  and  who 
make  a  speculation  of  the  very  existence  of  the  poor) ;  and  then 
it  must  be  remembered  that  such  a  social  change  as  is  here  con* 
templated  would,  after  all,  occupy  a  period  of  many  years.  This 
consideration  of  loss  to  individuals,  we  may  further  observe,  is  of 
little  weight,  compared  with  the  enormous  national  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  providing  of  fit  and  comfortable  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes ;  for  a  real  improvement  in  this  respect  would, 
we  are  assured,  pave  the  way  for  tne  social  elevation,  at  all  points, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  English  people. 

Another  not  unimportant  suggestion  made  by  this  author,  of 
which  we  ought  not  to  omit  all  mention,  is,  that  numerous  and 
comfortable  asylums  should  be  erected  in  pleasant  and  healthy 
situations  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  ill-provided  for,  of  the  working 
classes,  and  that  such  asylums  should  be  endowed  with  consider- 
able estates  in  the  proposed  corn  colonies.     He  proceeds  : — 

'*  The  entire  management  of  the  asylums,  their  estates  and  revenues, 
should  be  vested  in  trustees  or  committees,  chosen  by  the  working 
classes  of  the  respective  districts  to  which  the  asylums  belonged.  The 
working  classes,  as  a  body,  would  thus  become  extensive  landowners ; 
would  have  a  large  stake  in  the  country  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  and,  having  such  an  interest,  their  services  in  the  defence  of  both 
colonies  and  mother-country  would,  we  may  be  sure,  never  be  withheld 
when  necessary." 

Further ;  our  author  remarks,  that  although  the  first  object  in 
founding  corn  colonies  is  to  make  good  an  existing  deficiency^ 
there  is  manifestly  no  reason  why  we  should  stand  still  at  our 

1)resent  point ;  but  that  it  must  be  rather  advisable  that  our  popu- 
ation  and  supphes  should  both  continually  increase.  For  how, 
otherwise,  he  asks,  can  we  expect  to  keep  pace  as  a  nation,  or  as 
a  maritime  power ^  with  our  gigantic  Transatlantic  rival  ?  This 
remarkable  pamphlet  contains  much  and  powerful  reasoning  upon 
this  score,  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  its  pages.  Of  course 
we  need  not  say  that  the  writer  is  opposed  to  emigration  on  any 
very  extensive  scale  as  needless,  and  therefore  worse  than  needless. 
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The  more  thickly  populated  our  country  is,  so  much  the  better, 
he  says,  as  long  as  our  supplies  are  more  than  sufficient  for  our 
needs ;  as  long  as  our  national  wealth  exceeds  our  national  demand. 
Mr.  Atherley  further  points  out  the  great  danger  of  our  losing 
our  distant  colonies,  and  with  them  our  chief  sources  of  increased 
wealth  and  strength,  if  we  encourage  emigration,  upon  a  large 
scale,  to  them.  Give  your  population  sufficient  employment  at 
home,  he  says ;  feed  them  well,  and  educate  and  instruct  them, 
morally  and  religiously,  and  then  they  are  better  here  than  in 
vour  colonies,  And  thus  far,  we  confess,  we  dre  inclitied  to 
kgrce  with  him. 

The  projector  of  this  remarkable  policy  further  proposes  the 
making  extensiye  grants  of  corn  land  m  the  colonies  to  those  who 
have  rendered  important  services  to  their  country,  as  well  as  to 
men  who  have  been  injured,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  such  as  those  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  connexion 
with  the  currency ;  also,  to  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland ;  attaching,  as  a  condition  to  all  these  grants,  that  the 
grantees  should  reside  at  home,  and  not  in  the  colonies.  We 
will  not  canvass  the  feasibility  of  this  proposition,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  secondary  matter ;  certainly  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
justice  done  to  some  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  country,  whether 
in  this  or  in  the  sister  island,  but  there  are  manifest  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way. 

However  this  may  be,  we  do  most  strongly  call  attention  to  the 
Com  Colonies  project,  as  a  whole.  Standing,  as  we  now  do,  on 
the  brink  of  a  general  election,  we  invite  the  attention  of  electors 
of  our  country  to  this  important  scheme  of  policy,  begging  them 
to  ponder  on  the  inadvisability  of  deriving  well-nigh  half  the  ne- 
cefisaries  of  life  from  foreign  soils,  as  at  present ;  and  the  expe- 
diency of  drawing  our  supplies  from  our  own  land,  whether  at  home 
or  in  the  colonies  ;  land,  ?*.  e.  belonging  to  British  landowners,  culti- 
vated by  British  industry,  the  produce  of  which  w^ould  be  sold  in 
this  country,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  sales  would  go  into  our 
countrymen's  pockets.  We  repeat  that  this  scheme  for  the 
increase  of  our  supplies  seems  to  us  a  great,  a  bold,  and  a  com- 
prehensive suggestion ;  even  such  a  suggestion  as  the  country 
stands  in  need  of.  And  more  especially  do  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Derby  administration  and  its  noble-hearted  Premier  to 
the  proposed  Corn  Colonies.  Might  not  these  indeed  help  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  realizing  their  patriotic  intentions  for  tne  "  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people  ?''  We  are  sure  that  we 
need  not  urge  upon  the  Clergy  the  importance  of  any  project 
which  appears  calculated  to  mleviate  the  social  miseries  of  the 
Working  Classes,  and  therefore  abnost  neceeBarily  to  exercise  a 
happy  influence  upon  our  natioDul  monlitj  and  natioiMl 
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Art.  VI. —  Annotations  on  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  designed 
chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  the  Greek  TeM,  By  Thomas 
Williamson  Peile,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Repton  School^ 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  for- 
tnerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Colttge,  Cambridge.  In  4  vols.  8vo. 
London:  Bivingtons. 

It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting,  but  in  one  of  gratitude,  that  we 
arc  enabled  to  dwell  upon  the  consolatory  fact,  that  no  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  more  deeply  impressed  by  feelings  of 
reverence  and  love  for  the  written  word  of  God  than  our  own. 
This  great  characteristic  of  the  British  people  manifests  itself 
not  merely  in  professions,  but  in  eiforta  of  unparalleled  magnitude 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  the  training  of  the  young 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  and  in  the  remarkable  and  per- 
fect knowledge  which  is  possessed  of  the  sacred  text  by  multir 
tudes  of  religious  persons  in  all  classes.     The  national  spirit  of 
reverence  for  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  is  a  subject  of  ridicule 
and  scorn  to  those  who  would  substitute  the  authority  of  man 
for  that  of  God's  word,  and  would  subject  its  interpretation  to 
the  decisions  of  a  human  authority  usurping  the  attribute  of 
infallibility,   or  of  a  private  inspiration.      But  long  may  that 
reverence  for  God'*s  word,  that  "  Bibliolatry,^'  as  it  is  termed, 
continue  the  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  racei     Every 
believer  must  prefer  it,  even  with  its  occasional  extravagances, 
to  the  anti-christian  systems  which  seek  to  replace  it. 

The  Scriptures  are,  in  this  country,  received  to  a  very  great 
extent,  in  the  right  spirit.  They  are  not  received  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism ;  in  the  spirit  which  subjects  them  to  the  tortures  of  a 
scientific  analysis,  and  judges  of  them  on  principles,  and  with 
the  aid  of  philosophical  attainments,  which  are  wholly  alien  to 
the  mind  of  those  who  wrote,  and  of  those  who  first  received  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  accepted  with  reverence  as  God'^s  word, 
and  in  a  religious  spirit,  which  seeks  to  gather  from  them  that  in- 
struction which  is  addressed  alike  to  the  unlearned  and  the 
learned;  an  instruction  which  comprises  mysteries  indeed; 
but  not  such  as  can  be  solved  by  human  science,  or  disentangled 
by  mental  subtlety. 

Confessedly  the  Scripture  has  its  difficulties,  and  serious  diffi- 
oulties  in  many  parts,  arising  from  the  obscurity  of  allusions  to 
cufltoms  and  events  long  since  passed  into  oblivion,  and  also  froni 
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its  abrupt  and  parenthetical  style,  and  trains  of  argument  which 
it  IS  frequently  most  hard  to  follow.  Nor  does  any  part  of 
the  Scripture  furnish  more  remarkable  instances  of  difficulties  of 
this  kind  than  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  difficulties  which  even 
St.  Peter  himself  acknowledges ;  and  which  have  exercised  the 
faculties,  and  divided  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent 
expositors  of  Scripture  in  every  age.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  full  meaning  of.  every  part  of  these  wonderful 
and  sublime  writings  should  be  lg;}Own  until  their  inspired  Author 
shall  Himself  explain  them  face  to  face  in  the  world  to  come. 
Yet  still,  much,  very  much,  of  the  meaning  of  passages  which 

1)resent  apparent  contradictions,  has  been  unveiled  by  the  patient 
abour  of  expositors  and  critics.  But  commentaries  may  be 
distributed  into  several  classes,  in  reference  to  the  different 
attainments  and  circumstances  of  students  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. At  present,  a  commentary,  which  is  really  adapted  for 
the  use  of  the  more  intelligent  poor^  appears  to  be  a  desidera- 
tum. We  have  seen  a  work  of  this  kind  compiled  from  the 
commentaries  of  Scott  and  Henry  by  the  Tract  Society,  which 
appears  to  be  the  best  approximation  we  have  seen  to  such  a 
commentary ;  but  its  object  is  almost  entirely  practical  and 
spiritual,  and  though  on  the  whole  a  veir  useful  and  pleasing 
compilation,  it  does  not  exactly  meet  what  is  required.  Of 
commentaries  for  the  middle  classes  we  have  several  in  circula- 
tion, such  as  those  of  D'Oyly  and  Mant,  or  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,  the  commentaries  of  Girdlestone,  Henry,  Scott, 
all  of  which  are  works  of  standard  merit,  besides  others  of 
smaller  dimensions.  And  then,  finally,  we  come  to  commen- 
taries of  the  character  of  the  work  before  us.  The  class  of 
students  of  the  Greek  text  of  Scripture  is,  of  course,  com- 
paratively limited  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  commentary  adapted 
for  their  use  must  take  a  very  different  shape  from  one  that  is 
adapted  for  the  public  at  large.  It  may  fairly  presuppose,  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament^  but  an  acquaintance  in  general  with 
classical  literature ;  and  it  may  bring  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures  many  allusions  and  facts  which  must  be,  to  some 
extent,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  English  reader.  Not 
merely  this  ;  but  a  commentary  of  this  nature  will  enter  on  many 
questions  which  the  spirit  of  a  learned  criticism  has  raised  in 
connexion  with  the  sacred  text ;  and  will  supply  the  clergy  and 
the  more  educated  laity  with  the  means  not  merely  of  explaining 
the  Scripture,  but  of  defending  its  veracity  or  its  \nt«grity 
against  captious  objections.  In  this  interesting  field  the  labours 
of  Bloomfield,  Burton,  Macknight,  Slade,  and  Whitby,  are  well 
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known  and  highly  appreciated ;  and  to  these  distinguished  names 
we  have  now  to  add  that  of  the  learned  author  of  the  vohioies 
before  us,  Dr.  Peile. 

This  comment  of  Dr.  Peile  on  St.  FauFs  Epistles  is  comprised 
in  four  octavo  volumes,  and  is  considerably  fuller  than  any  of 
those  which  are  in  general  circulation ;  for  it  does  not  comprise 
the  text  of  the  Epistles  or  any  paraphrase  on  them,  but  consists 
simply  of  annotations  on  them  verse  by  verse.  The  object  of 
Dr.  Peile,  as  stated  by  himself,  in  his  preface,  is  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  Epistles  in  the  original  Greek ;  and  he  suggests  to 
the  student  the  perusal  of  each  chapter  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  original,  and  then  a  reference  to  the  annotations  for  the 
solution  of  any  difficulties  which  may  have  presented  themselves. 
The  principal  sources  from  which  these  annotations  have  been 
drawn,  in  addition  to  the  author^s  own  contributions,  are  thus 
detailed  in  the  preface  : — 

"  And  now,  in  conclusion — beseeching  the  reader  for  his  own  sake  to 
open  first  a  Greek  (or  better,  if  a  Greek  and  English)  Testament,  and 
when  he  has  read  through  and  reflected  upon  an  entire  chapter,  and 
ascertained  for  himself  what  things  there  may  be  in  it  hard  to  be  under- 
stoodf  then  to  seek  for  such  assistance  as  (under  grace)  this  book  may  be 
able  to  supply — the  author  has  to  acknowledge  his  own  large  obliga- 
tions to  those  better-known  authorities,  from  whom  he  has,  in  like 
manner,  sought  and  obtained  assistance  for  himself;  and  for  his  readers, 
no  unseasonable  relief  from  the  dryness  of  a  philological  and  gramma- 
tical style  of  interpretation.  To  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Mac- 
knight,  to  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Terrott's  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  not  unfrequently  to  some  suggestive  remark 
in  Burton's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  will  be  seen  how  much 
he  is  indebted.  Nor  is  he  ashamed  here  to  confess  himself  a  debtor  to 
one  who  styles  himself  an  *  Emeritus  Professor*  among  those  Protestant 
Dissenters  whose  pastors  are  trained  at  the  Academy  at  Homerton — 
inasmuch  as  in  Mr.  Walford's  Cur<je  Romance  he  finds  no  sectarian 
views  which  should  mar  its  general  usefulness,  but  rather  so  much 
essential  unity  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  we  may  well  love  as  brethren; 
following  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace^  and  things  wherewith 
one  may  edify  another, 

"  Above  all  others,  however,  his  thanks  are  due  to  a  Transatlantic 
Professor,  mighty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  eloquent  in  the  exposition  of  the  New — a  man  fervent  in  spirit, 
exact  in  the  letter  of  the  Greek  text,  eminently  pious  in  the  remarks, 
eminently  practical  in  the  conclusions  which  lie  has  drawn  up  for  his 
readers — who  yet,  in  the  very  opening  of  his  otherwise  invaluable  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Romans,  is  found  to  assert  that  '  the  word  called  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  uniformly  expresses  the  idea  of  an 
effectual  callingi  or  of  a  selection  and  appointment — in  fact  a  choice,  a 
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taking  one  from  among  many;  and  so  to  be  called^  is  to  be  chosen:^ 
and  anon,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  this  beginning,  that '  God  chooses 
certain  individuals,  and  predestinates  them  to  eternal  life ;  ch.  viii.  29. 
Those  who  are  thus  chosen,  shall  certainly  be  saved;  ver.  30.  The 
gift  of  Christ  is  not  the  result  of  the  mere  general  love  of  God  to  the 
human  family,  but  also  of  special  love  to  His  own  people  ;  ver.  32. — 
The  reason  of  Pharaoh*s  being  left  to  perish,  while  others  were  saved, 
was  not  that  he  was  worse  than  others,  but  because  God  has  mercy  on 
whom  He  will  have  mercy ;  it  was  because,  among  the  criminals  at  His 
bar.  He  pardons  one  and  not  another,  as  seems  good  in  His  sight ;  ch. 
ix.  17.  Paul  teaches  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  election  of 
men  to  eternal  life  ;  ver.  18.' 

'*  A  little  leaven,  we  know,  hath  'power  to  leaven  the  whole  lump ;  but 
far  from  intending  in  the  present  instance  to  convey  any  such  impres- 
sion— far  from  seeking  by  means  of  these  extracts  to  condemn  the  entire 
book  from  which  so  much  interesting  and  instructive  matter  has  been 
transferred  to  his  own  pages — the  writer  of  this  Preface  would  rather 
indulge  the  hope  that,  should  the  present  publication  have  the  good 
fortune  to  arrest  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hodge,  he  may  be  led  (it  may  be) 
to  reconsider  and  revise  what,  as  it  now  stands,  accords  not  with  the 
general  soundness  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views  respecting 
St.  Paul's  doctrine ;  but  is  to  be  traced  rather  to  that  stumbling-stone 
to  too  many  interpreters  of  Scripture,  adherence  to  a  PRScoMcstTED 
SYSTEM  OP  Theology." — pp.  xiii. — xv. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  Dr.  Peile 
deprecates  the  influence  exercised  by  a  preconceived  system  of 
theology,  as  prejudicial  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
This,  undoubt<;dly,  does  in  many  cases  prevent  the  full  percep- 
tion of  Scripture  truth.  Yet  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  persons  should  come  to  the  study  of  God's  word 
without  certam  opinions.  In  fact,  the  Scriptures  were  addressed 
to  those  who  had  already  been  taught  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
All  that  can  be  meant,  therefore,  is,  that  whatever  be  our  pre- 
conceived opinions,  we  must  not  attempt  to  wrest  the  Scripture 
into  accordance  with  these  opinions,  but  must  be  willing  to  yield 
them  to  the  clear  and  evident  teaching  of  God's  word. 

Dr.  Peile's  work,  as  we  have  remarked,  consists  simply  of  a 
series  of  annotations,  verse  by  verse,  on  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Epistles.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  mode  by  which  wc 
shall  most  readily  enable  the  reader  to  determine  the  nature  and 
value  of  his  labours  will  be  to  adopt  the  course  which  he  has 
himself  indicated — to  select  some  passages  which  present  difli- 
culties  of  interpretation,  and  to  quote  bis  annotations  on  those 

Passages,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  other  commentators. 
*his  we  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  attempt. 
We  have  been  tempt^  to  enter  on  the  examination  of  the 
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vrell-known  passages  in  Romans  viii.  and  ix.,  which  bear  on  the 
doctrine  of  election;  but  we  abstain  from  doing  so,  because  it 
would  take  up  a  larger  space  than  is  at  our  command,  and  also 
because  of  the  deep  mysteriousness  of  the  subject  altogether. 
We  will  therefore  commence  by  referring  to  his  remarks  on 
1  Cor.  vii.  10  and  12,  where  there  is  an  apparent  diflBculty  in  the 
Apostle''s  directions  on  the  subject  of  marriage:  "yet  not  I,  but 
the  Lord  C  and  "  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord/^  On  these 
passages  Dr.  Peile  has  the  following  remarks : — 

**  10.  But  to  the  married  I  say,  or  rather  not  I,  but  Christ  (for  it  it 
our  Lord's  own  injunction),  '  Let  not  the  wife,  ^c'  So  Bishop  Shuttle- 
worth  paraphrases  this  verse,  and  'as  Usteri  has  well  remarked,  the 
Apostle  here  does  not  distinguish  between  commandments  proceeding 
from  himself  and  those  proceeding  from  Divine  Inspiration,  but  between 
what  he  was  commissioned  to  teach  for  the  first  time  and  what  was 
already  known  by  tradition.'  Billroth — who  adds,  'respecting  women 
separating  themselves  (/ii)  xbtpiaOflyai,  ne  separet  se  tptam;  lay  H  rol 
X(t»pt(T^,  qtiod  it  separaverit  se,  Scriptores  Hebraizantes  ad  conjuga- 
tionem  Hithpahel  exprimendam  non  possunt  nisi  verbis  passivis  et 
mcdiis  uti' — Kiittner)  from  their  husbands,  Christ  Himself  gave  no 
express  recorded  direction,  but  said  only  (Mark  x.  1 1)  that  a  woman  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband,  and  married  another,  was  guilty  of 
adultery  ;  and  (ibid.  9)  that  what  God  had  joined,  man  must  not  sepa-* 
rate.  With  regard  to  men,  however.  He  has  Himself  (Matt.  v.  32 ; 
xix.  9)  expressly  laid  down  the  command  of  the  Apostle  ;  thus  giving 
his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  contended 
for  by  the  School  of  Shammai."— Vol.  i.  pp.  224,  225. 

The  annotation  here  is  shorter  than  that  in  Macknight's  Com* 
mentary,  and,  we  think,  preferable  altogether.  The  latter,  how* 
ever,  concurs  in  assigning  the  same  explanation  to  the  passage,  as 
also  does  Whitby's  Commentary. 

The  important  text  which  follows  in  the  14th  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  "The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the 
wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband ;  elso 
were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy,'' — a  passage 
bearing  on  Infant  Baptism — is  thus  explained : — 

•*  For  the  unbeliev'wg  husband  has  been  made  clean  in  tiie  person  of 
his  believing  wife — for,  in  the  sight  of  God,  *  they  are  no  more  twain, 
but  one  flesh ' — and  the  unbelieving  wife  has  been  made  clean  in  the  per- 
son  of  her  heViey'ing  husband :  for  otherwise  it  would  follow  that  your 
children  are  unclean  in  the  sight  of  God,  whereas  in  reality  (I'wr,  uti  res 
se  habet,)  they  are  clean  in  His  sight — *  for  the  promise,*  declares  that 
Apostle  whom  God  first  taught  by  a  special  vision  (Acts  x.  28)  to  call 
no  human  being  common  or  unclean,  the  promise  of  the  means  of  grace 
and  talTatton  through  Christ, '  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
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all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call  ;**  Acts 
li.  39.  But  with  what  words  does  St.  Peter  preface  this  most  gracious 
declaration  ?  '  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  aud  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;'  ibid.  38.  And  what  said  the  Apostles  and  Primitive 
Church  of  Christ,  when,  silenced  by  the  revelation  which  Peter  had 
made  known  to  them,  they  glori6ed  God  for  His  mercy  to  the  heathen 
world  ?  '  Then  unto  the  Gentiles  also  hath  God  granted  repentance 
unto  life;*  Acts  xi.  18. 

"  It  is  evident  therefore  that,  as  compared  with  what  is  expressed  by 
i/yiaafiivoiQ  kv  XpitTT^  *iri<Tov  ch.  i.  2,  the  virtual  cleansing  described 
here  must  be  interpreted  in  a  very  limited  sense ;  and  that  when  St. 
Paul  spoke  of  the  children  of  every  believing  parent  as  being  ipso  facto 
in  some  sense  Syca,  he  spoke  of  them  as  contemplated  in  the  mercy  of 
Him  who  calleth  those  things  which  be  not,  as  though  they  were{c\i,  i.  28 ; 
Rom.  iv.  17)»  and  in  anticipation  of  such  faith  on  the  parent's  part, 
working  by  love  towards  his  children  in  the  Lord,  as  should  make  botli 
his  own  and  their  call  and  election  sure.  Consequently,  no  disparage- 
ment is  there  here  to  the  holy  and  indispensable  rite  of  Christian 
baptism  (Mark  xvi.  16);  and  could  any  doubt  arise  on  the  subject,  the 
Apostle  himself  happily  has  anticipated  it  in  ver.  16,  where  (as  in  1  Pet. 
iii.  1)  the  baptized  wife  of  an  unbaptized  husband  is  encouraged  to  hope 
that,  in  God's  hand,  she  may  be  the  means  of  winning  him  unto  Christ, 
and  so  bringing  him,  not  within  the  scope  and  the  sound  only,  but 
under  the  gracious  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  salvation." — pp. 
226,  227. 

Wc  should  scarcely  say  that  in  this  commentary,  valuable  as  it 
is,  tliere  is  sufficient  prominence  given  to  the  argument  it  supplies 
for  Infant  Baptism.  Without  doubt,  as  Dr.  Peile  remarks,  the 
cleansing  here  spoken  of  must  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense ; 
80  also  must  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  in  Acts  ii.  39,  "  The 
Promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children  -^  and  so  also  must  the 

Eromise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  7),  "  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
etwcen  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee.'^  In  the  latter 
case  we  know  that  every  male  of  that  seed  who  was  not  circum- 
cised was  cut  off  from  the  people  of  God ;  but  every  female  was 
included  in  the  covenant  without  any  such  rite,  merely  by  birth. 
As  Whitby  here  well  remarks,  "  Else  were  they  unclean,  t.  e. 
heathen  children,  not  to  be  owned  as  a  holy  seed,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  as  belonging  to  His  holy 
people.  That  this  is  the  true  import  of  the  words  oKaOapra  and 
ayia  will  be  apparent  from  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  heathens 
are  styled  the  *  unclean,'*  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  in  covenant 
with  God,  and  therefore  styled  '  a  holy  people."*  ■*'  [See  Isa. 
XXXV.  8,  9;  Hi.  1;  Acts  x.  28;  Neh.  ii.  20;  Isa.  vi.  13;  Ezra 
ix.  2.]     ''  Therefore  to  this  sense  of  the  words  Aoly  and  unclean 
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the  Apostle  may  be  here  most  rationally  supposed  to  allude,*"  &c. 
From  whence  he  proceeds  to  argue,  as  the  Fathers  did,  that  since 
the  holy  seed  amongst  the  Jews  was  circumcised,  and  thus  re- 
ceived the  sign  of  the  covenant,  so  in  like  manner  the  holy  seed 
of  Christians  ought  to  receive  the  laver  of  regeneration,  or  sign  of 
the  Christian  covenant.  Dr.  Peile'^s  annotation  touches  on  the 
point,  and  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  but  does  not  press  this 
argument  as  we  should  wish. 

We  next  refer  to  that  difficult  passage,  1  Cor.  vii.  36,  37. 
Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  have  ever  imagmed  that  the  former  of 
these  verses  is  in  some  places  actually  applied  by  the  lower  claaaes 
to  justify  breaches  of  chastity  before  marriage.  These  words, 
^^  Let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  sinneth  not ;  let  thftm  marry,^'  we 
have  heard  quoted  to  justify  persons  in  living  \ri  fbrnication,  if 
they  afterwards  marry  f  Dr.  Peile  thus  comments  on  these  two 
verses:  — 

"  36.  But  if  any  man  thinks  that  lie  is  acting  an  unbecoming  (no  father's) 
part  towards  his  unmarried  daughter,  in  case  of  her  being  past  her  prime, 
and  if  so  it  needs  must  be;  let  him  do  what  he  feels  inclined  to  do — there 
is  no  sin  in  it — lei  them  marry ;  or  impersonally,  let  there  be  a  marriage. 
— *  atryf\yLovCiv  is  emphatically  opposed  here  to  to  tv<f\i\^ov  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  These  my  prescriptions  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  decorum;  but  if  attention  to  them  should  in  any  case  tend  to 
the  opposite  result,  then  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  do  not  apply.' 
—Billroth." 

*'  37.  Nevertheless,  he  that  stands  fxed  in  his  purpose,  and  feels  no  such 
necessity  as  I  have  supposed  (in  the  words  Ka\  ovtuc  o^tlXsi  yiytoQai, 
ver.  36),  butftels  himself  perfectly  free  in  respect  of  his  own  wish  in  this 
matter,  and  has  come  to  this  decision  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  keeping  his 
daughter  unmarried,  does  well.  So  that  he  also  that  is  for  giving  his 
maiden  in  marriage  does  well,  but  he  that  is  against  giving  her  in  mar- 
riage does  better,  '  Itaque  et  qui  nuptum  dat  bene  facit,  et  qui  non 
dat  nuptum:  sed  is  tamen,  qui  non  dat  nuptum,  melius  facit.'-r- 
Schmid." 

There  are  perhaps  few  texts  in  the  sacred  volume  which  present 
greater  difficulties  than  that  in  Galatians  iii.  19,  20,  ''  Wherefore 
then  serveth  the  law !  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions, 
till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  and  it 
was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  Now  a  me- 
diator is  not  a  mediator  of  one,  but  God  is  one.'*^  It  is  thus 
interpreted  by  Dr,  Peile : — 

"  19.  Tt  olv  6  vufioc  ;  What,  then,  was  the  object  of  the  Law  ?  i.  e.i 
as  IS  plain  from  the  words  ^tarayecc  ^c*  ayyiXutv  B,  x*  fi*>  the  whole  Law 
or  Economy  of  Moses — and  so  Calvin  :  *  Notandum  est  Panlum  non 
tantum  de  Lege  Morali  loqui,  sed  de  toto  Mosis  niinisterio,  quod 
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quidem  Mosis  ernt  proprittm.  Id  aatem  erat,  prsscribere  vhrendi 
regulam  et  csremonios  quibus  se  in  Dei  eulta  exercerent,  promissionet 
deinde  adjungere  et  minas.  Quod  autem  muUce  promiisiones  de  gratuiid 
Dei  muericordid  et  de  ChrUio  tnclwis  »unl  illict  quce  adfidem  pertmenU 
hoc  est  quasi  accidental,  quoad  Legis  cum  doctrind  Gratis  compara- 
tionem.  Memineris  banc  esse  summam  qusestionis,  Cur  factIL  promis- 
sione  demum  supervenit  Moses  cum  novl  ilU  pactione,  Qui  fecerit 
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an,  ut  aliquid  melius  et  perfectius  afferret  ?  * 

Ibid,  T&y  vapafi  x*  v*  Because  of  the  multiplied  transgressions  of 
moral  duty  (Rom.  i.  21.  32.  v.  18,  14.  20)  it  was  added  to  Ood's 
promises  (ver.  2}\as  a  covenant  tbat  sbould  endure  until  the  coming  of 
the  Seed  unto  which  the  promise  is  (ver.  29.  Acts  ii.  39),  and  as  such 
under  the  attestation  of  Angels  (see  on  Rom.  ii.  27)  was  placed  in  the 
hand  of  a  Mediator — ^i.  e.  first  of  Moses,  who  unto  tbe  fathers  of  Israel 
in  tbe  wilderness,  and  subsequently  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  which 
unto  their  children  who  went  in  and  possessed  the  typical  land  of 
promise,  was  virtually  what  the  Church  i^  '  in  these  last  days'  in  which 

*  God  hath  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son.'  The  Law,  as  Sch5ttgen  has 
shown — compare  also  Lev.  xxvi.  46 — is  often  said  by  the  Rabbinical 
writers  to  have  been  given  '  by  the  hand  of  Moses  as  mediator ;'  and  a 
comparison  of  Heb.  viii.  6,  with  Acts  iii.  22 — 25.  vii.  37,  38,  may 
suggest  a  few  reflections  on  *  the  means  of  grace,'  which  by  God's  good- 
ness we  have  now,  as  ancillary  to  'the  hope  of  glory'  (Rom.  v.  2). 

"  And  first,  was  the  giving  of  the  Law  solemnly  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  the  attesting  presence  of  •  the  Lord  with  ten  thousand  of 
His  Saints  V  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  Heb.  ii.  2.  It  was  under  the  attestation 
also  of  Angels  (Acts  i.  10,  11)  that  the  men,  in  whose  hands  our 
Immanuel  had  placed  the  announcement  of  the  terms  of  our  reconcilia- 
tion with  Him  (2  Cor.  v.  19),  received  that  *hope  of  our  calling  of 
God' — *to  look  for  His  Son,'  namely,  as  He  will  one  day  be  revealed 

*  from  Heaven ' — whereby  we  are  now  distinguished,  as  Gtid's  covenant- 
people,  from  all  who  are  *  aliens  from  the  polity  of  Israel  and  strangers 
to  the  covenants  of  promise;'  Eph.  i.  18.  ii.  12.  Phil.  iii.  20.  1  Thess. 
i.  10.  Rom.  viii.  24,  25.  Again,  was  it  through  the  intermediate 
agency  and  means  (1)  of  the  personal  ministry  of  Moses,  and  his 
assistant  Elders;  Numb.  xi.  16,  17 — (2)  of  the  distinctive  Covenant 
of  Circumcision,  and  of  the  Letter,  which  Moses  gave  them ;  John  i.  17- 
vii.  19.  22.  xix.  7.  Rom.  ii.  27.  2  Cor.  iii.  6 — that  *  Israel  after  the 
flesh '  was  kept  as  God's  Israel ;  yet  under  the  grasp  of  Law  (ver.  23), 
with  but  rare  glimpses,  under  the  teaching  of  their  Prophets,  either  of 
the  higher  and  spiritual  object  of  their  significant  Ritual,  or  of  the 
Grace  and  Truth  which  should  come,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  it  ? 
It  is  through  faith  in  this  now  disclosed  *  mystery  of  Christ,'  that  we,  in 

*  this  grace  wherein  we  stand '  as  the  true  and  spiritual  Israel, '  are  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  latest 
among  those  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  appointed  in  the  exercise  of 
His  own  poweri'  Mark  xiiL  32.  Acts  L  ?•  Rom*  i.  16.  1  Pet.  i.  5. 
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And  was  that  dervile  obedience  unto  the  letter  of  the  commandmeni  to 
continue  until  the  manifestation  of  those  '  sons  of  God/  who  '  worship 
God  in  spirit,  and  glory  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  any 
thing  outward  in  the  flesh  ?  *  Rom.  ii.  28.  Phil.  iii.  3.  Even  we  our- 
selves, who  have  the  fir$t-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  28.  James  \. 
1 8),  sigh  often  for,  what  in  patient  perseverance  we  must  wait  for — tha 
redemption  of  the  mortal  body  which  still  withholds  us  from  what  is 
eventually  to  be  the  glor^  of  the  children  of  God.  Was  it,  again, 
because  of  the  transgressions — (1)  to  restrain  them,  lest  haply  all  flesh 
had  once  more  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth  ;  Gen.  vi.  12:  (2)  to 
make  them  known  and  felt  by  the  transgressors  of  Law  (ch.  ii.  18. 
Rom.  ii.  27.  vii.  9),  and  so  to  convict  the  whole  world  of  being  unques- 
tionably guilty  before  God  ;  Rom.  iii.  19 — that  (he  '  holy  and  just  and 
good'  Law  or  Economy  of  Moses  was  given,  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Divine  Promise  made  to  Abraham,  and  that  new  and 
spiritual  service  in  which  it  was  to  be  realized  unto  them  who,  like 
him,  should  beh'eve  ?  ver.  22.  It  is  for  our  Justification ;  Rom.  iv.  25. 
V.  15.  18 — (1)  to  set  forth  *  the  abundance  of  the  grace,  and  of  the  free 
gift  of  righteousness,'  which  is  offered  to  those  who  will  accept  of  it  on 
the  prescribed  terms  of  Repentance  and  Faith ;  and  so  (2)  to  further 
the  great  work  of  Man's  flnal  Redemption  both  in  body  and  soul 
(Rom.  viii.  23.  Phil.  iii.  21),  by  causing  God's  method  of  Justification » 
designed  as  it  is  for  all  men,  to  be  felt  and  appreciated  and  brought 
home  to  all ;  Rom.  iii.  22 — that,  even  in  our  stronghold  of  Salvation, 
we  still  are  *  prisoners  of  Hope '  (Zech.  ix.  12.  Rom.  viii.  24,  25. 
Gal.  V.  5.  1  Thess.  v.  8.  Tit.  iii.  7.  James  v.  7,  8.  2  Pet.  iii.  14,  15); 
we  have  not  yet  attained  the  end  of  our  faith,  nor  are  we  already 
perfect  in  love  ;  but  we  have  need  of  patience,  and  of  using  all  diligence 
both  to  make  our  own  calling  and  election  sure,  and  to  let  our  Christian 
light  so  shine  before  men,  as  that  others  also  shall  be  led  after  our 
example  to  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

The  concluding  verse  of  this  passage  is  the  most  obscure  por- 
tion of  it.     We  have  the  following  interpretation : — 

"  20.  Non  a  Afediator,  as  the  very  name  implies,  belongs  not  to  one 
party  only,  and  God  is  but  one  party — we  must  then  look  for  another, 
and  (as  we  might  naturally  expect  it  to  be)  a  yet  more  highly  favoured 
party  between  whom,  and  the  God  of  their  fathers,  Moses  and  the 
people  *  baptized  into  Moses '  should  intervene.  This  the  Apostle 
should  have  added,  for  the  complete  elucidation  of  his  argument — and 
here  too,  like  St.  Peter  and  like  St.  Stephen  (Acts  iii.  22,  23.  vii.  d7)» 
he  might  have  noticed  the  express  testimony  which  Moses  had  borne  to 
Christ;  and  argued,  as  in  Heb.  iii.  5,  '  Moses  verily  was  faithful  in  all 
God's  Household,  as  a  servant;  but  Christ,  as  a  Son,  over  His  own 
Household ' — but,  as  his  manner  was,  he  merely  glances  at  the  addi- 
tional argument  for  a  tertium  genus  to  follow  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Law,  which  the  mention  of  Moses  as  a  mediator  had  incidentally  sug- 
gested to  him  ;  and  then  returns,  as  from  a  digression  in  vv.  19,  20,  to 
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ask:  Is  it  to  be  inferred,  then,  from  the  direct  opposition  in  which 
(in  ver.  18)  I  have  set  Law  against  Promise,  that  the  Law  is  in  any 
sense  against  the  Promises  of  God  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  this  of 
two  Covenants  (the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic)  which,  each  in  its  own 
peculiar  operation  and  order,  are  like  from  God.  I  have  told  you  what 
gave  the  Law  its  incidental  introduction  into,  and  purely  intermediate 
and  subservient  place  in,  the  development  of '  the  eternal  purpose  which 
God  bath  given  effect  unto  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord' — (see  £ph.  iii.  11, 
and  compare  note  on  Rom.  v.  20) — and  now  I  tell  you  that  that  great 
revealed  mystery,  whereby  God  may  still  be  just,  and  yet  forgive  the 
sinner  (Rom.  iii.  21.  26),  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  o/'Law  ; 
it  was  planned  before  the  Mosaic  Covenant  (which  was  framed  upon 
that  principle)  was  given,  and  takes  no  account  of  any  atoning  works 
that  on  our  own  part  we  have  done;  Luke  x.  29.  xviii.  9.  Tit.  iii.  5. 
It  is  of  the  goodness  only,  the  pure  •  philanthropy  of  God  our  Saviour,' 
that  we  find  ourselves  released  from  '  all  that  debt,'  which  our  con- 
science (inwardly  '  consenting  unto  the  Law  of  God,  that  it  is  good') 
tells  us  that  no  amount  of  service,  that  we  could  pay,  might  ever  have 
availed  to  blot  out  as  redeemed.  And  so,  that  which  (as  being  at  Law 
our  Adversary)  God  has  to  exhibit  against  us,  virtually  in  our  own 
handwriting,  yet  as  it  were  engrossed  in  formal  codes  of  Law  (Col.  ii. 
14),  really  makes  not  against,  hut  for,  the  just  operation  of  the  Promise 
in  favour  of  'the  man  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  Him  that 
freely  forgiveth  the  ungodly ; '  Rom.  iv.  5.  This  it  was,  in  fact,  for 
which  this  ancillary  Covenant  was  given — this  the  higher  purpose  of 
God's  Providence,  which  it  was  intended  and  well  adapted  to  subserve 
— to  move  men,  from  *  the  Letter  that  killeth,'  to  flee  for  refuge  to  *the 
Spirit  that  giveth  Life.' " 

Our  quotations  have  extended  to  sucli  a  length  that  we  must 
now  reluctantly  refrain  from  proceeding  further.  We  cannot  but 
regard  this  Commentary  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  exist- 
ing works  on  the  exegesis  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Peile  is  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  is  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  volume,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  constitute  him  an  able  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  diligence  in  collecting  the  opinions  of  preceding  writers  has 
enabled  him  to  bring  a  large  amount  of  the  collected  wisdom  of 
former  ages  to  bear  on  his  subject.  On  the  whole  we  have  been 
much  impressed  by  the  general  soundness  and  learning  of  his 
Commentary,  and  its  largeness  and  liberality  of  view ;  and  we 
certainly  are  of  opinion  that  it  deserves  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  student  of  the  original  text  of  Scripture,  and  that 
it  will  afford  very  material  aid  to  all  who  may  be  enabled  to 
consult  it. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Bev.  William  Skinner^  D,D., 

Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  aiid  Primus,  on  the  Functions  of  Laymen 

in  the  Church.     By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P, 

for  the    University   of  Oxford.     Second  Edition,      London : 

Murray.     Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd,     pp.  39. 

2.  A  Beply  to  the  above.  By  the  Rev,  Charles  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond.  London: 
J.  H.  Parker.     Edinburgh :  Grant  and  Son,     pp.  63, 

3.  NatioJial  Christianity  an  Article  of  tlis  Christian  Faith ;  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Kidderminster.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wordsworth,  3/.^.     London:  Rivingtons.     pp.35. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  above.  Rejyrinted  from  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  October  22,  1851.  London:  Masters.  Edinburgh:  R. 
Lendrum  and  Co.     pp.  19. 

Whenever  the  history,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  of  the 
nineteenth  century  shall  come  to  be  written,  we  apprehend  that 
no  single  feature  will  afford  greater  subject  for  comment  than  the 
marvellous  facility  with  which  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  both 
in  religion  and  politics,  have  deliberately  turned  their  backs  upon 
their  former  opinions ;  have  deliberately,  themselves,  done  their 
best  to  shov/  that^  the  principles  by  which  they  were  formerly 
guided  were  in  the  highest  degree  erroneous  and  unsound.  From 
Archdeacon  Manning  down  to  Dr.  Newman,  on  the  one  hand ; 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel  down  to  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  on  the  other,  we 
find  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  most  palpable  and  avowed  change 
of  opinion,  the  most  notorious  desertion  of  heretofore  strongly- 
maintained  principles.  Now  we  are  not  imputing  this  as,  neces- 
sarily, a  fault  in  the  case  of  these  persons,  or  of  any  others  who 
have  pursued  a  similar  line  of  conduct.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  "consistency;*"  to  say  that  we  must  be  stern  and  inflexible 
adherents  to  "  principle ;''  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  double-minded  man  will  be  unstable  in  all 
his  tcays^  as  he  that  wavereth  will  be  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven 
by  the  wind  and  tossed,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  blind  adherence 
to  an  opinion  which  may  formerly  have  been  held  in  the  most 
perfect  sincerity  and  good  faith,  adherence  simply  from  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  formerly  held,  will  very  frequently,  from  the  force  of 
circumstances,  degenerate  intothevery  extreme  of  obstinate  bigotry. 
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A  Dian  is  not  necessarily  ^inconsistent  ^  because  he  changes 
his  opinions  ;  but  if,  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  that  man, 
of  his  own  accord,  turns  his  back  on  his  former  convictions,  then 
is  he  justly,  beyond  all  doubt,  liable  to  the  charge  of  vacillation 
and  want  of  principle.  To  give  two  illustrations  of  our  meaning. 
Few  persons,  we  imagine,  will  be  found  now,  after  Mr.  Disraeli'^s 
financial  statement,  who  will  impute  ^^ inconsistency'^  to  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  respect  to  the  commercial  policy  he 
advocated  since  1846,  although,  undoubtedly,  such  policy  was 
a  decided  instance  of  change  of  opinion.  Neither,  we  appre- 
hend, will  many  be  found  who  will  call  Colonel  Sibthorp  a 
''consistent^  man,  simply  because  he  inflexibly  maintains  his 
former  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Cr)stal  Palace  and  the  Great 
Exhibition.  And  so  our  ground  of  complaint  against  such  men 
as  Archdeacon  Manning  and  Dr.  Newman,  is,  not  simidy  that 
they  have  changed  their  views  with  respect  to  the  Anglican 
Church — but  that  they  have  changed  them,  circumstances  remain- 
ing precisely  the  same ;  that  they  have  changed  them  without  a 
shadow  of  real  reason,  without  a  single  fact  having  occurred  which 
can,  in  tlie  smallest  degree,  justify  that  which  can,  in  our  opinion, 
be  justified  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  viz.  secession  from 
the  English  Church.  If  they  were  ever  really  sincere  in  their 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  that  Church,  as  embodied  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  then,  inasmuch  as  those  principles, 
inasmuch  as  that  Prayer  Book,  remain  altogether  unaltered — 
inasmuch  as  their  adherence  was  the  result,  not  of  mere  youth- 
ful, but  of  mature  and  deliberate  conviction, — ^then  are  th^y  clearly 
liable  to  the  charge  of  the  grossest  inconsistency,  to  use  no  harsher 
term,  in  deserting  those  principles  as  they  have  deserted  them. 
Of  course  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  their  joining  the  Bomish 
communion,  but  simply  of  leaving  the  English  Church. 

And  so  with  respect  to  another  case,  of  much  interest  at  the 
present  moment.  We  hold  that  no  imputation  of  "inconsist- 
ency" can  justly  lie  against  any  person  who  opposes  now  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  even  though  that  person  may  have  ever  so 
strongly  supported  Sir  Itobert  PeeFs  measure  in  J  845.  Leaving 
out  of  the  question  all  reference  to  the  doctrines  taught  at  May- 
nooth, which  must  be,  beyond  all  doubt,  those  of  the  Romish 
Church,  in  their  entirety,  no  one  can  deny  this  position — that  the 
grant  in  question  was  intended  for  men  who  would  not  hold  a 
divided  allegiance — for  men  who  would  not  repudiate  the  lawful 
authority  of  their  rightful  Sovereign — for  men  who  would  train 
up  the  flocks  committed  to  their  charge  in  habits  of  peaceable 
obedience  to  the  law.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  it  is  perfectly  notorious 
that  the  heads  of  the  Bomish  Church  in  Ireland  are  doing  pre- 
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cisely  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  openly  preach- 
ing  a  crusade,  «both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  against  obedience 
to  the  law,  as  well  as  against  that  Established  Church  which  they 
80  solemnly  promised,  in  1 829,  never  to  molest  or  disturb,  it  is 
surely  time  for  English  statesmen  to  retrace  their  steps  on  this 
point ;  to  refuse  to  assist  Irish  Bomanists,  in  the  mfatuated  course 
thev  now  think  fit  to  follow. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflections  by  a  perusal  of 
the  pamphlet  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper — a  pamphlet 
which  opens  up  an  instance,  we  do  not  say,  at  present,  of  ^^  incon-* 
sistency,"^  but  certainly  of  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  as  remarkable,  in  every  respect,  as  any  of  those  to  which 
we  have  iust  referred.  In  our  opinion,  indeed,  it  is  far  more 
remarkable  than  any  of  these.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  occupied  a 
higher  position  than  Mr.  Gladstone  at  one  time  occupied,  among 
English  Churchmen.  With  a  private  character  on  which  no  one 
has  ever  presumed  to  animadvert;  eminently  grave,  thoughtful, 
religious,  m  his  cast  of  mind ;  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual 
endowments  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  was  once  universally  regarded, 
except  by  a  discerning  few,  as  emphatically  the  champion  of 
the  English  Church.  His  great  work,  "  The  Relations  of 
Church  and  State,^  stamped  him  at  once  as  the  exponent 
of  the  noblest  principles  in  agreement  alike  with  Scripture 
and  antiquity,  on  that  important  subject.  Such  Mr.  Gladstone 
was.  We  say  confidently  that,  at  the  period  of  his  election 
by  the  University  of  Oxford;  in  1847,  a  man  could  scarcely 
occupy  a  higher  position  among  English  Churchmen  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  occupied.  But  how  difierent  is  the  case  now.  His 
strange  conduct  on  the  question  of  admitting  Jews  to  Parlia- 
ment, first  opened  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  former  supporters. 
Still,  though  grievously  shaken  in  their  convictions,  many  refused 
to  believe  that  their  heretofore  champion  had  altogether  forsaken 
them.  Then  came  the  "Papal  Aggression ."*"  After  Mr.  Gladstone'^s 
conduct  on  that  occasion — after  his  remarkable  speech  on  "  The 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  BilP — men  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Their 
eyes  were  then  opened  with  a  vengeance.  They  were  forced  to 
acknowledge, 'with  shame  and  conmsion  of  face,  that  they  could 
no  longer  follow  the  standard  of  their  former  leader.  But  even 
then  one  thing  was  yet  wanting ;  and  that,  by  his  letter  to  Bishop 
Skinner,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  supplied.  In  that  letter  he 
has  deliberately  retracted  every  iota  of  his  former  opinions ;  has 
deliberately  unwritten  nearly  every  word  of  his  former  greatest 
work ;  has  avowed  himself  the  supporter  of  views  and  principles, 
which,  if  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  mgkt  to  lead,  if  they  are 
sound  views,  to  a  speedy  and  summary  dissolution  of  the  con- 
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nection  between  Church  and  State  —  ought  to  give,  on  Mr. 
Gladstone'^s  own  showing,  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  English 
Church  as  an  "  establishment.'*' 

Now,  we  are  not  saying,  at  present,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
wrong  in  all  this ;  we  are  not,  at  present,  saying  that  he  is  an 
^^  inconsistent"'  man.  He  has  clearly  as  perfect  a  right  as  any  one 
else  to  change  his  opinions.  We  are taerely,  now,  stating  facts.  But 
we  have  a  very  clear  right,  afeo^  to  demand,  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  all  men,  shall  show  us  some  very  good  and  sufficient  ^^unds 
for  such  a  very  remarkable  change.  We  have  a  fair  Inght  to 
demand  the  circumstances  which  have  given  occasion  to  it.  And, 
moreover,  unless  those  reasons  will  at  once  carry  conviction  with 
them  to  every  unprejudiced  mind — unless  those  circumstances  are 
absolutely  overwhelming  in  their  nature — then  will  it  be  our 
painful  duty,  and  in  all  sincerity  we  can  say  that  no  duty  was 
ever  more  painful,  to  charge  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  only  with 
palpable,  but  with  wanton  and  reckless  inconsistency;  to  say  of 
him,  as  was  said  of  the  eldest-born  of  Jacob,  ^'  unstable  as  wat^r, 
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Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  our  proposed  inquiry,  we  wish 
to  state  one  thing  most  expressly,  and  that  is,  that,  in  writing 
this  paper,  we  have  no  desire,  in  any  shape  or  way,  to  further  the 
views  of  those  persons  who  are  promoting  an  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  return  to  the  next  Parliament  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  This  paper  was  planned,  and  in  part  written,  before  any 
thing  whatever  was  heard  of  the  movement  in  question,  and 
with  that  movement  wc  are,  in  no  way  whatever,  directly  or 
indirectly,  concerned.  We  state  this  plainly  and  distinctly.  A 
sense  of  duty  to  the  Church  of  England  compels  us  to  notice 
Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  but  we  write 
wholly  irrespective  of  any  electioneering  proceedings. 

We  propose  to  ourselves,  in  this  paper,  a  twofold  object.  Our 
first  and  primary  object  will  be  to  examine,  in  detail,  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Bishop  Skinner,  contrasting  his  present 
opinions  on  the  "Church  and  State"  question  with  those  he 
formerly  held.  This  we  shall  do  by  a  reference  partly  to  his 
great  work,  ^'  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,"  and 

f)artly  to  the  very  able  pamphlet  which  that  distinguished  theo- 
ogian,  Mr.  Charles  Wordsworth,  has  issued  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Letter.  But  our  inquiry  will  not  end  here.  We 
purpose  to  allude  to  another  "  change  of  opinion,"  in  its  way  quite 
as  remarkable  as  Mr.  Gladstone's.  The  "  Morning  Chronicle," 
a  journal  formerly  rather  notorious  for  its  Whig-radioJ  tendencies, 
has,  during  the  last  two  years,  stood  forward  as  the  champion — 
save  the  mai'k ! — of  ''  Church  principles ;"  as  the  organ  of  that 
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school  of  ecclesiastical  "  Liberals/'*  whose  principles,  if  fairly  and 
honestly  carried  out,  tend,  we  firmly  believe,  to  the  direct  and 
speedy  separation  of  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State.  It 
will  be  our  object  to  show  to  the  Churchmen  of  England  what 
those  principles  really  are,  and  whither  they  really,  and  if  adopted 
to  any  considerable  extent,  whicli  however  we  do  not  anticipate, 
inevitably  tend ;  to  show  them  how  utterly  unworthy  is  the  journal 
in  question  to  be  considered  as  the  mouth-piece  of  those  who 
really  love  their  Spiritual  Mother,  the  Church  of  England.  Much 
alarm,  and  much  indignation,  were  excited  by  a  very  remarkable 
review  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle'^  of  an  admirably  sound 
sermon,  preached  by  Mr.  Charles  Wordsworth,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  autumn,  at  Kidderminster.  The  eyes  of  many  were 
then  partially  opened;  many  began  to  be  aware,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  real  views  of  the  party  who  now  form  the  principal 
support  of  the  journal  in  which  that  review  appeared.  It  will  be 
our  object  to  enlighten  English  Churchmen  a  little  more  on  this 
subject.  If  they,  henceforward,  look  on  the  "  Morning  Chronicle" 
as  their  special  and  particular  organ — as  their  most  doughty 
champion — it  shall  not  be,  at  any  rate,  through  any  neglect  of 
our  duty ;  w^e,  at  all  events,  shall  be  able  to  say,  liberavimus 
animas  nostras. 

Turn  we  then,  first  of  all,  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Let  us  see  what 
his  views  formerly  were  on  the  great  question  of  the  relations 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  Let 
us  see  what  opinions  were  formerly  held  by  one  who  now  stands 
prominently  forward  as  the  advocate  of  "  religious  liberty" — as 
the  champion  of  what  the  *'  Morning  Chronicle"  calls  the  ^^ political 
EQUALITY  of  all  religious y 

We  must,  however,  guard  ourselves,  at  the  outset,  from  being 
misunderstood  in  one  very  important  particular.  We  do  not,  for 
a  moment,  intend  to  charge  Mr.  Gladstone  and  many  of  his 
followers  with  any  deliberate  wish  to  dissolve  the  alliance  between 
Church  and  State.  Far  from  it.  Hut  we  do  most  firmly  believe 
that  the  principles  Mr.  Gladstone  now  advocates  do  tend,  directly, 
towards  such  a  consummation.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  if 
those  principles  are  sound,  then  is  that  alliance  a  gross  and 
palpable  injusti^je,  and  this  we  will  prove  in  detail  presently.  We 
do  most  firmly  believe  that,  upon  their  own  j)rinciples,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  new  supporters  of  *'  religious  liberty"  to 
fraternize,  heart  and  soul,  with  that  most  erudite  and  philoso- 
phical body,  the  "  Anti-State-Church  Association."  On  their 
own  showing,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  D.  C.  L.  ouglif,  on  this  par- 
ticular question,  to  unite  with  Mr.  Miall  and  Dr.  Binney,  for 
the  destruction  of  that  '*  monster  grievance,"  the  Anglican 
*'  establishment.^ 
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Mr.  Gladstone  commences  his  work,  on  ''  The  State  in  its 
Belations  with  the  Church,^^  with  a  sentence,  which  under  present 
circumstances,  is  pregnant  with  fearful  meaning. 

"  Probably,"  he  says,  we  quote  from  the  third  edition,  *•  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  the  connection  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  was  threatened  from  quarters  so  manifold 
and  various  as  at  present  ^" 

The  enemies  of  'Hhe  connection ^^  whom  he  enumerates,  were, 
at  that  time,  the  infidel,  the  Romanist,  the  professor  of  political 
economy,  and  the  democrat.  Whenever  Mr.  Gladstone  publishes 
another  edition  of  this  work,  we  trust  that  he  will  not  forget  to 
add  to  this  list,  that  school  of  'liberal ^'  Churchmen,  which  he 
himself  has  recently  joined. 

But  hear  now,  how  eloquently  and  forcibly  Mr.  Gladstone 
advocates  the  justice,  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  alliance : — 

"  If,  therefore,  we  believe  that  the  connection  of  Church  and  State, 
rescued  on  the  one  hand  from  Papal,  and  on  the  other  from  Erastian, 
tyranny  of  either  power  over  its  ally,  be  conformable  to  the  will  of 
God,  essential  to  the  permanent  well-being  of  a  community,  implied 
and  necessitated  by  every  right  idea  of  civil  government,  and  calculated 
to  extend  and  establish  the  vital  influences  of  Christianity,  and  there- 
with to  increase  and  purify  the  mass  of  individual  happiness ;  then,  as 
holders  of  that  belief,  are  we  all  the  most  imperatively  summoned  to  its 
defence  in  this  the  most  critical  period  of  its  history '." 

And  again : — 

*•  But  the  State,  in  rejecting  her,  would  actively  violate  its  most 
solemn  duty,  and  would,  if  the  theory  of  the  connection  be  sound, 
efitail  upon  itself  a  curse.  We  know  of  no  effectual  preservative  prin- 
ciple except  religion ;  nor  of  any  permanent,  secure,  and  authenticated 
religion  but  in  the  Church.  The  State,  then,  if  she  allows  false  opinions 
to  overrun  and  bewilder  her,  and,  under  their  influence,  separates  from 
the  Church,  will  be  guilty  of  an  obstinate  refusal  of  truth  and  light, 
which  is  the  heaviest  sin  of  man.  It  is  of  more  importance,  therefore, 
for  our  interests  as  a  nation,  that  we  should  sift  this  matter  to  the 
bottom,  than  for  our  interests  as  a  Church.  Besides  all  which,  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  principles,  upon  which  alone  the  connection  can  be 
disavowed,  tend  intrinsically  and  directly  to  disorganization,  inasmuch 
as  they  place  government  itself  upon  a  false  foundation  '•" 

Again,  speaking  of  the  respective  theories  of  Hooker  and 
Paley,  he  says : — 

'*None  of  these  writers  regarded  the  subject  in  the  aspect  most 

»  P.  1.  «  P  3.  »  P,  4. 
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imperatively  required  by  present  circumstances :  namely,  that  which 
shows  that  governments  are,  by  'dutiful  necessity,*  cognizant  of 
religious  truth  and  falsehood,  and  bound  to  the  maintenance  and  propa- 
gation of  the  former  *." 

He  recognizes  to  the  fullest  extent, — 

''  The  great  doctrine  that  the  State  is  a  person,  having  a  conscience, 
cognizant  of  matter  of  religion,  and  bound  by  all  constitutional  and 
natural  means  to  advance  it  \*' 

Again,  in  objecting  to  Warburton's  theory,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
this  striking  remark : — 

"  The  State  is  to  contract  with  the  largest  religious  society.  The 
adoption  of  a  national  Church  is  then  with  it  matter  of  calculation,  and 
not  of  conscience.  The  state  in  this  view  has  no  conscience.  It  is 
not  contemplated  in  the  bishop's  work  as  a  moral  person,  having 
rcsponsibih'ty  before  God,  nor  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  each 
having  personal  responsibilities,  and  bound  in  all  things  according  to 
their  capability  to  serve  God,  His  Church,  His  truth :  therefore  under 
obligation  to  regard  that  service  as  in  itself  an  end  of  positive  value, 
independently  of  the  resulting  benefits  to  the  State  *." 

Now,  perhaps,  we  cannot  better  show  how  completely  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  changed  his  views  on  this  point,  than  by  giving  an 
extract  from  a  leading  article  of  that  champion  of  Church  prin- 
ciples, the  **  Morning  Chronicle,*"  written  by  way  of  answer  to 
Mr.  Charles  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  very  naturally, 
objected  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  theory,  that  ne  formerly 
regarded  the  State  "as  a  person,^'  having  "a  conscience. 
What  says  the  organ  of  "  religious  liberty^'  to  this? 

''  After  all,  the  question  for  us  as  Churchmen,  is  not  about  the  future 
of  the  State,  but  about  the  palpable  present  of  the  Church.  Indeed, 
we  are  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  either  the  State  makes  a  definite  pro- 
fession of  religion,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not,  so  Mr.  Wordsworth 
puts  it"  (observe,  not  now  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  Mr.  Wordsworth),  **  the 
State,  as  such,  being  apostate,  is  only  reserved  for  the  wrath  of  God, 
a  position  which,  being  a  theological  one,  we  are  j^recluded  from  entering 
into '.  If  it  does,  then  the  present  aspect  of  our  own  Church  shows 
what  comes  of  such  a  profession ;  for  Mr.  Wordsworth  appears  to  hold, 
that  the  original  relations  of  our  Church  and  State  were  perfect.  Is  it 
not  possible,  however,  to  leave  the  question  of  the  States*  apostasy  or 
Christianity  open,  and  to  do  what  we  can  for  vindicating  the  Church's 
liberty « ?  " 
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Now  this,  at  all  events,  is  plain  speaking,  and  we  heartily  thank 
the  "  Chronicle**'  for  it.  Here,  Churchmen  of  England,  are  two 
admissions.  First,  that  that  journal,  which  professes  to  be 
your  peculiar  organ  is,  as  such,  "  precluded  from  entering  into 
a  purely  theological  question ;"  and,  secondly,  that  whether  the 
State  of  England  be,  or  be  not,  "  apostate  or  Christian,"  is  a 

Question  of  no  importance  whatever  to  English  Churchmen. 
'A^y,  as  such,  have  only  to  look  to  the  "  liberty  of  the  Church,!* 
leaving  the  State  to  its  own  devices,  free  to  embrace  any  religion, 
or  no  religion,  just  as  it  thinks  fit.  English  Churchmen  arc  to 
sit  perfectly  still,  to  allow  the  State,  without  any  opposition,  or 
remonstrance,  to  fraternize  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
or  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  with  Cardinal  Wiseman  or  Joo  Smith,  with 
Dr.  Newman  or  his  infidel  brother,  as  shall  seem  best  in  its  own 
eyes ;  not,  by  the  way,  in  its  own  conscience,  because  that  is  an 
article,  which  it  is  clearly  very  much  better  it  should  be  alto- 
gether without ! 

But  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  "  Morning  Chronicle **"  is  not  the 
only  journal  which  has  thought  it  becoming  its  position,  as,  in  this 
case,  a  recognized  organ  of  the  Church  party,  to  defend  Mr.  Glad- 
stone against  Mr.  Wordsworth.  How  far  the  position  of  the 
"  Guardian,"  at  present,  is  in  accordance  with  the  understanding  on 
which  it  was  established,  is  a  point  on  which  our  readers  may  form 
their  own  opinions,  after  reading  the  following  extract  from  a  "lead- 
ing article"  of  May  1 2,  headed  *'  Religious  Liberty."  We  call  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  extract,  for  three  reasons. 
First,  because  it  so  clearly  establishes  the  *'  change  of  opinion" 
on  Mr.  Gladstone'^s  part ;  secondly,  because  they  will  be  able  to 
judge  from  it  how  far  the  "Guardian"  is  a  safe  guide  on  eccle- 
siastical subjects;  and,  thirdly,  for  another  reason,  which  we 
will  give  them  presently.  The  "  Guardian"  thus  speaks  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

**  Its  most  successful  passages  are  those  in  which  passages  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  earlier  and  later  writings  are  brought  into  sharp  contrast 
and  shown,  truly  enough,  to  be  totally  irreconcilable.  If  any  one 
really  needed  to  be  informed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  changed  his  mind, 
this  was  worth  doing ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  any  one's  business  to  defend 
Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  ordinary  penalty  of  a  complete  altei'ation  of 
recorded  opinions.  We  may  concede,  without  reserve,  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth, that  having  written  strongly  in  favour  of  a  State  conscience  and 
of  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  form  of  religion  by  the  civil  power, 
he  is  now  to  be  found  writing  as  decidedly,  and  certainly  with  no  loss 
of  power,  on  that  of  *  religious  liberty.' 

**  We  cannot,  however,  concede  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  this  is  a 
disastrous  change,  nor  assent  to  his  statement  of  the  scriptural  obliga- 
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tion  and  social  justice  of  the  old  exclusive  system.  Mr.  Gladstone 
maintains  in  general  that  *  religious  liberty'  is  not  only  becoming  a 
political  necessity,  but  is,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  a  thing 
to  be  cordially  accepted  for  the  sake  of  religious  peace,  common  justice, 
and  the  maintenance  of  Divine  Truth  itself.  Mr.  Wordsworth  does  not 
see  this ;  he  refuses  to  see  it,  and  shuts  his  eyes  to  what  we  must  be 
permitted  to  call  an  obvious  truth  with  all  his  might.  He  quotes 
Hesiod  and  Euripides,  to  show  that  nations  are  visited  for  the  sins  of 
individuals,  and,  therefore,  for  their  schisms  and  errors  of  belief,  unless 
the  State  discourages  them.  He  asserts  again  and  again  that  Scrip- 
ture expressly  directs  the  civil  power,  as  sucht  id  maintain  religious 
doctrine,  and  interfere  in  religious  controversy.  He  assumes  that  what 
is  true  of  an  individual,  is  true  of  the  State ;  and  that,  as  individuals 
are  told  to  *  mark  them  which  cause  divisions,*  *  not  to  bid  them  God 
speed,'  *  not  to  receive  them  into  their  houses,'  and  the  like,  the  State 
is  therefore  bound  to  act  in  an  analogous  way  to  large  classes  of  its 
subjects." 

Now  the  language  of  the  first  part  of  this  extract  is  so  plain 
and  precise,  that  it  really  relieves  us  from  any  necessity  whatever 
of  illustrating  the  change  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  any  further  reference 
to  his  former  treatise.  But  we  wish  to  point  out  in  reference  to  it, 
a  very  singular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  "  Guardian/'  and  one 
for  which  we  cannot  account.  Will  our  readers  believe  that,  after 
this  most  candid,  and,  to  all  appearance,  ingenuous  avowal  of 
change  of  opinion  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  a  subject  so  important,  as 
to  demand  a  special  *' leader '^  in  the  "Guardian"  respecting  it; 
the  very  next  week  after  this,  another  "leading  article"  appeared 
in  this  very  same  paper,  an  article  of  nearly  two  colunms  in 
length,  utterly  and  entirely,  and  emphatically  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  any  change  of  opinion  whatever  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Glad-, 
stone,  since  his  election  in  1847!  That  we  may  not  do  the 
"  Guardian"  a  shadow  of  injustice,  we  will  give  extracts  from  the 
article  in  question,  simply  premising  that,  between  May  1 2  and 
May  19,  a  declaration  had  appeared,  signed  extensively  by 
Members  of  Convocation,  deprecating  Mr.  Gladstone's  re-election 
for  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  a  "  leader"  headed  "  Oxford 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,"  of  May  1 9,  the  following  passages  occur : — 

•*  Has  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  word,  or  has  he  not,  departed  from  the 
prhiciples  which  were  substantially  asserted  by  his  election  in  1847, 
and  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  in  fact  elected  ?  If  he  has,  opposi- 
tion is  justifiable ;  if  not,  it  is,  according  to  University  precedent,  not 
so.  Now  we  apprehend  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question 
thus  raised.     What  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  1847,  that  is  he  now." 

Again : — 
It"  [i.  e.  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory]  "  is  a  principle  from  which,  of 
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course,  many  persons  dissent ;  but  such  persons  dissented  from  it  also 
in  1847,  and  they  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone  accordingly.  But  those 
who  thus  opposed  then  can  hardly  come  forward  now,  and  on  the 
Strength  of  this  their  old  ground  of  opposition,  complain  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  changed  and  has  broken  faith  with  them.  The  truth 
is,  their  quarrel  with  him  is  not  that  he  has  changed,  but  that  he  has 
not  changed — not  that  he  is  a  different  man,  but  that  he  u  so  thoroughly 
the  same.  He  was  sent  to  parliament  to  uphold  this  very  principle, 
among  others,  and  he  has  upheld  it  accordingly.  That  is  his  crime. . .  . 
"  But  the  essential  point  is,  that  the  principles  on  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  acted*are  those  on  which  he  was  elected.  The  question 
is,  have  any  principles  or  conditions  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  elected,  been  abandoned  or  violated  by  him  in  his 
subsequent  career  ?  We  think  not.  We  think  that  even  his  opponents 
tacitly  confess  that  he  is  substantially  and  essentially  the  same  now  as 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  election.  The  real  reason  why  there  will  be 
an  opposition  to  him,  if  opposition  there  is,  will  be  because  he  is  a 
Churchman." 

Now,  a  more  palpable  instance,  not  simply  of  suppressio 
veri,  but  of  suggestio  falsi  also,  it  was  never  our  fortune  to 
meet  with,  than  is  contained  in  the  extracts  we  have  here  given. 
First,  as  to  the  suggestio  falsi.  It  is  asserted,  on  the  19th  May^ 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  one  whit  changed  since  1847.  That 
such  as  he  was  then,  "that  is  he  now."  Then  why,  on  the 
12th  May,  did  the  "  Guardian'**  devote  one  of  its  columns  to  an 
elaborate  attempt — not  to  contradict  Mr.  Charles  Wordsworth'^s 
charge  of  direct  retrogression,  of  open  and  avowed  tergiversation, 
on  Mr.  Gladstone'^s  part,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  "  reli- 
gious liberty''" — but,  after  openly,  frankly,  and  fully  admitting  tho 
change  of  opinion,  to  justify  Mr,  Gladstone  in  making  it  ?  Let 
the  "Guardian"  of  May  12th  say,  whether  the  statement  of  the 
"Guardian"  of  May  19th,  that,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
1847,  "  that  is  he  now,"  be  a  true  or  a  false  statement. 

But  now  for  tiie  suppressio  veri,  and  let  our  readers  mark  this, 
for  it  is  very  important.  In  this  article  the  "  Guardian  "  argues 
as  if  the  only  persons  who  have  a  right  to  object,  and  actually  do 
object,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct,  are  the  identical  parties  who 
opposed  him  and  supported  Mr.  Round  in  1847.  Such  parties 
"  cannot  complain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  broken  faitn  with 
them.'*''  With  them,  forsooth !  Why,  doubtless,  this  is  true,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  ^re  there  none  who  can  complain,  and  who  (fo 
complain,  most  bitterly,  that  '^with  them''''  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
"  broken  faith !"  Does  not  the  "  Guardian"  know  perfectly  well, 
that  the  largest  and  most  influential  section  of  the  Church  party 
will  not  oppose  Mr.  Gladstone  themselves,  and  would,  for  various 
reasons,  deprecate  opposition  to  bis  return ;  but  yet,  if  an  opposi- 
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tion  does  arise,  will  not  be  able  conscientiously  to  support  him, 
and  therefore  will  remain  neutral,  just  because  they  consider 
that  "with  them"  that  gentleman  has  "broken  faith?'**  The 
*'  Guardian '^  knew  this  perfectly  well,  and  therefore  was  guilty 
of  a  suppressio  f>eri  in  omitting  to  state  it.  For  mark  the 
possible  importance  of  the  omission.  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  it  is  tne  fashion,  now  a  days,  to  make  a  great  use  of  news- 
papers. Many  men  take  their  opinions  from  them  altogether, 
partly  from  inability  to  read  for  themselves,  and  partly  from  sheer 
mdolence.  On  the  other  hand,  some  persons — it  really  is  so — 
scarcely  ever  see  a  newspaper  at  all,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  country  clergymen.  Now  see  the  unfair  use  which  might 
be  made  of  this  article.  A  country  Member  of  Convocation, 
never  having  heard  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Letter  to  Bishop  Skinner, 
and  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reply  to  it — we  are  stating  no  im- 
possible contingency — finds,  by  a  circular  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
committee,  that  an  opposition  is  springing  up  for  the  University. 
Well,  he  will  naturally  say,  "  But  what  has  Mr.  Gladstone  done ! 
Why  should  they  oppose  him  ?"  What  will  be  the  reply!  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  nothing.  He  is  not  a  bit  changed.  This 
is  only  the  old  '  Low  Church'  objection  over  again.  There  is  the 
*  Guardian,'  that,  in  1847,  acknowledged  and  recognized  organ  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters — that  consistent  and  staunch  upholder 
of  sound  Anglican  principles — told  its  readers  the  other  day  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  an  atom  changed  in  opinion — that  he  is 
only  objected  to  *  because  he  is  a  Churchman' — that  such  as  he 
was  in  1847,  'that  is  he  now."'  And  so  the  innocent  man, 
knowing  nothing  about  the  leading  article  of  May  12^A,  promises 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  when,  if  he  knew  his  real  views  on 
"  religious  liberty,"  he  would  as  soon  promise  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Miall ! 

We  will  give  two  more  extracts  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  before  we 
proceed  to  discuss  the  tenor  of  his  Letter  to  Bishop  Skinner. 
We  declare  that,  in  quoting  the  first  passage,  we  well-nigh 
tremble  as  we  write,  to  think  that  such  a  man  should  have  done 
his  best  to  reduce  to  a  "  dead  letter  "  language  and  principles  of 
so  solemn  and  important  a  nature.  Thank  God,  though  he  may 
change,  the  eternal  truth  of  his  former  principles  will  outlive  all 
the  sophistical  arguments  and  all  the  "liberal  '  theories  which  he 
can  now  bring  against  them.  Still  it  must  be  no  less  a  subject 
of  deep  and  lasting  regret,  that  the  hand  which  created  should  be 
among  the  foremost  in  the  endeavour  to  destroy.  Hear  how 
eloquently  Mr.  Gladstone  once  described  the  atheistical  result  of 
religious  indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  State ;  the  issue,  the  cer- 
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tain  lasue,  of  his  new  theory  of  "religious  liberty,^  if  that  theory 
be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent : — 

•*  This  divorce,"  he  says,  "  of  religion  from  government  will  proceed 
upon  the  principle  that  men  of  all  religions,  or  nd^e,  are  alike  to  be 
considered  competent  for  the  duties,  of  citizenship.  If,  however,  a  man 
is  competent  for  puhlic,  is  he  not  also*  competent  for  private  duties  ?  If 
without  religion  wc  can  learn  and  discharge  our  duties  to.  our  country 
and  our  laws  and  authorities,  can  we  not  also  without  religion  learn  our 
duties  to  our  parents,  brethren,  families,  friends,  where  we  are  aided,  by 
natural  instincts,  and  where  the  return,' in  the  shape  of  enjoynent,  is 
more  certain,  immediate,  and  abundant,  as  well  as  the  corresponiipg 
penalty  of  failure  to  perform  them  ?  In  this  view  the  argument,  which 
is  good  to  prove  that  religious  differences  have  no  bearing  upon  the  dis; 
charge  of  political  duties,  is  equally  good  to  prove,  that  they  have  no 
bearing  on  private  life,  and,  consequently,  asserts  the  [ftj^sibility  and 
propriety  of  a  social  system  founded  on  atheism,  in  its  real  and  substan* 
tial  sense  of  the  denial  of  a  providential  government  of  the  world.  Is 
not  this  assertion,  conveyed  through  the  most  authentic  organs  which 
are  at  human  command,  an  issue  awful  to  contemplate  ?  Let  him  who 
is  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  which  thus  disconnects  belief 
and  conduct,  remember  the  precept  of  St.  Paul,  'Speak  every  man 
truth  with  his  neighbour,  for  tve  are  Members  one  of  another.'  He 
could  scarcely  think  that  relative  duties  were  independent  of  religious 
creed,  who  thus  expressly  grounded  them  on  the  high  Christian  doctrine* 
of  union  in  the  body  of  the  Redeemer  ^" 

Just  contrast  with  this  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Morn- 
ing Chronicle ""  review  of  Mr.  Wordsworth'^s  Semion  at  Kidder- 
minster. Sad,  indeed,  is  the  reflection  that  the  present  diflerence 
between  these  two  writers  should  be  so  fearfully  narrowed  in 
extent. 

*'  Slowly,**  says  the  reviewer,  "  have  men  who  believe  in  the  essential 
unity  and  the  divine  contexture  of  the  Christian  Church  realized  to 
themselves  the  truth,  that  to  civil  government,  as  such^  viz.  as  the  ex- 
pression of  national  police,  the  gift  of  discernment  of  the  truth  was 
vouchsafed  in  no  higher  degree  than  to  individuals ;  and  that,  therefore, 
to  attempt  to  attach  to  it  the  everlasting  indefeasible  protection  of  reli- 
gion, is  to  abandon  the  divinely-guaranteed  liberty  of  the  Christian 
Church,  framed  and  incorporated  by  Christ  Himself,  for  a  human  pro- 
tection, which  might  at  times  be  salutary,  and  might  at  other  times  be 
equally  prejudicial.  Unhappily,  some  of  those  who  felt  this  side  of  the 
truth  the  most  keenly  were  very  blind  as  to  the  other  one,  and  assumed 
an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church  with  the  temporali- 
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ties  of  sovereignty,  as  destructive  of  the  primitive  idea  of  equity  as  the 
evil  it  was  set  up  to  counteract  \" 

The  other  passage  we  shall  quote  has  relation  to  another  view 
of  the  subject.  It  was  a  commonly  received  opinion  among  old- 
fashioned  and  ignorant  people,  that  certain  glorious  prophecies  of 
Holy  Scripture  had  a  direct  reference  to  tlie  triumphs  of  the 
Christian  Church.  So,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Gladstone  once  thought, 
and,  so  thinking,  he  thus  beautifully  expressed  his  opinion : — 

"  Surely,"  he  says,  **  it  must  touch  the  heart,  when,  after  having  looked 
upon  these  awful  prospects,  which  appear  palpably  to  lie  at  least  before 
some  nations  of  the  world,  we  turn  to  the  blessed  Scriptures  and  observe 
the  strong  yearnings  of  affection  wherewith  the  world's  great  King  wrought 
for  our  deliverance,  and  the  exultation  with  which  His  prophets  and  His 
saints  foretoM  a  friendship  between  earthly  thrones  and  His  spiritual 
body,  and  a  consecration  of  earthly  powers  to  His  glory,  which  has 
appeared  already,  so  far  as  to  identify  the  description,  but  of  which  it 
seems  as  thou^^h  the  obstinacy  of  human  madness  would  yet  struggle  to 
intercept  the  glorious  fulfilment, — *  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  kings  of 
Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents :  the  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  :  all 
nations  shall  serve  Him.  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever :  His  name 
shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun;  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him; 
all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed.*  *  And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing 
fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers :  they  shall  bow  down  to 
thee  with  their  face  towards  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet.* 
'  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it : 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it '.'  ** 

But  now,  in  these  enlightened  days,  nousavons  cJiang^tout  cela. 
The  "  Morning  Chronicle  ^'  thinks  differently — do  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  reviewer  agree  here  ? — and  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  **'  is 
the  avowed  organ  of  certain  English  Churchmen  !  We  give  our 
readers  the  quotation,  abstaining  from  all  comment : — 

"The  world  has  been  very  long  in  coming  to  this  common-sense 
view.  But  we  are  not  astonished  at  it.  The  sight  of  the  mighty  men 
of  the  earth  bowing  to  the  Cross  was  most  seductive.  The  adulation 
paid  to  them  for  it  was  equally  seductive  to  them,  and  thus  Erastianism 
was,  at  various  epochs  of  Church  history,  shrouded  in-the  quasi  religious 
garb  of  the  ascription  to  all  sovereigns  of  those  peculiar  titles  and  pre- 
rogatives especially  allotted  in  Holy  Scripture  to  the  tnonarchs  of  the 
chosen  people,  who  were  particularly  and  supernaturally  raised  up  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  coming  Messiah  '.*' 
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And  now,  then,  let  us  see  what  id  Mr.  Gladstone'^s  present 
view  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  Ohurch 
and  State,  as  developed  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Skinner,  ^^  On  the 
Functions  of  Laymen  in  the  Church.'"  It  affords  us  great  plea- 
sure to  be  able,  on  two  points  mentioned  in  that  letter,  to  agree 
most  cordially  with  the  writer.  We  fully  sympathize  in  the 
remarks  he  has  made  respecting  ritual  observances  and  religious 
ceremonials.  We  firmly  beUeve  that,  if  men  had  acted  up  to  the 
spirit  which  actuates  these  remarks,  very  much  of  the  turmoil, 
and  strife,  and  bickering  of  the  last  ten  years,  would  have  been 
altogether  avoided. 

"  I  shall  venture  two  remarks,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  *'  upon  ritual 
changes  generally,  in  which  I  am  bold  enough  to  anticipate  extensive 
agreement.  The  first  is,  that  as  ceremonial  is  but  the  dress  of  devotioni 
it  ought  to  follow  upon  rather  than  to  precede  spiritual  growth,  of  which 
it  must  be  the  consequence  before  it  can  become  the  cause  ;  and,  except 
as  to  the  removal  of  palpable  indecency  and  scandal,  it  should  be  left 
for  its  increase  to  such  spontaneous  demand  as  may  arise  out  of  our 
gradual  return  to  that  temper  of  elevated  and  concentrated  devotion, 
which  has  unhappily  become  rare  among  us.  The  second  is,  that  many 
of  the  points,  which  have  given  rise  to  dissension,  are  in  themselves 
really  but  secondary,  and  have  derived  their  importance  from  prepos- 
sessions conventionally  rather  than  essentially  connected  with  tbem. 
Now  both  of  these  remarks  point  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion ; 
namely,  that  diversities  and  changes  of  ritual,  so  far  as  they  are  properly 
open  questions  at  all,  are  a  matter  to  which  the  people  ought  to  have 
something  to  say.  If  ceremonial  be  in  general  not  so  much  a  means  of 
awakening  as  an  instrument  of  edification  for  those  already  awakened, 
then  the  expediency  of  ritual  restorations  must,  it  is  evident,  vary 
greatly  with  the  religious  temper  of  each  congregation.  If,  again,  its 
details  are  as  it  were  prejudged  by  prepossessions  for  or  against  them, 
then  manifestly  there  is  a  tender  and  irritable  state  of  mind  to  deal  with, 
which  will  become  hopeless  under  any  thing  like  an  exasperating  treat- 
ment. The  way  to  conquer  men's  prejudices  is  to  appeal  freely  to  their 
good  sense,  and  allow  some  reasonable  scope  to  their  free  will  and  choice. 
Such  appeal  involves,  or  at  the  very  least  harmonizes  with,  the  idea  of 
giving  them  a  share  of  discretion  in  determining  the  points  at  issue. 
Nothing  can  be  more  painful  or  disgraceful  than  to  see  questions  of 
divine  service  settled,  as  they  were  some  years  ago  settled  in  Exeteri 
by  riot  and  uproar.  Such  modes  of  proceeding  are  fitter  for  Turkey 
than  for  England.  But  we  probably  never  should  have  witnessed 
them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  anarchical  state  into  which  congregational 
organization  has  there  been  allowed  to  lapse.  Besides  the  things  in 
themselves,  nay,  besides  the  prejudices  attaching  to  them,  there  was,  I 
believe,  at  the  root  of  all,  a  sentiment  in  the  people  that  they  were 
over-ridden,  which  generatedi  as  it  were  in  self-defence,  a  strong  and 
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Qnman&geable  reaction.  Had  there  been  in  those  cases  a  regularly 
constituted  congregation,  or  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  our  Presbyterian 
friends,  a  roll  of  communicants,  and  had  these  had  the  means  of  making 
known  their  sentiments,  and  of  acting  by  their  duly  chosen  officers,  the 
clergy  would  have  derived  from  them  the  most  valuable  aid  at  the  out* 
set,  instead  of  being  left  to  work  out  their  way  as  it  were  blindfold  ;  a 
general  harmony  would  have  been  secured  between  the  forms  of  divine 
service  and  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the  congregations,  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  ought  to  bear  a  close  regard  ;  and  authority,  too  weak 
already,  would  have  been  spared  some  heavy  blows. 

•*  It  would  be  transgressing  my  proper  sphere  were  I,  in  touching 
on  this  question,  to  point  out  particulars  which  might  advantageously 
be  left  to  vary  with  the  will  of  each  pastor  and  congregation,  or  in  which 
usage  of  a  certain  duration  should  be  held  to  give  a  title  as  against 
written  laws  until  the  pastor  and  the  congregation  jointly  were  prepared 
and  desirous  to  reform  it.  I  assume  of  course  all  along,  that  the 
leading  principles  and  usages  of  the  ritual  will  remain  fixed,  as  at 
present,  by  canon ;  and  that  the  Episcopal  authority  will  still  hold  its 
place  above  merely  local  discretion.  My  suggestion  is,  that  over  and 
above  all  this  the  clergy  may  most  advantageously  take  counsel  with 
their  people,  as  members  of  a  Christian  Church,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  ecclesiastical  constitution,  on  matters  like  these ;  and 
that  such  counsel,  and  its  results,  will  be  found  an  admirable  specific 
for  the  practical  solution  of  the  question,  when  it  arises,  between  custom 
and  written  law,  or  between  allowable  varieties  of  taste  and  predilection, 
subject  always  to  the  general  principle  of  uniformity  within  the  limits 
determined  by  our  Church  law  *." 

We  have  much  pleasure,  also,  in  showing  how  completely  Mr. 
Gladstone  differs  from  a  certain  school  of  divines,  who  are  desir- 
ous of  introducing  the  systematic  practice  of  "  auricular  confes- 
sion/' as  the  rule  of  life,  into  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thus  speaks  on  this  point : — 

"  I  understand  the  Reformation,  such  as  you  receive  it,  to  have  re- 
established a  most  important  ethical  and  social  principle,  in  throwing 
upon  each  individual  Christian  the  weighty  responsibility  of  being, 
except  in  the  case  of  open  and  palpable  offences  of  whatever  kind,  his 
own  spiritual  director,  and  himself  the  sole  judge  of  his  own  need  for 
help  in  that  kind*/' 

But  here,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  our  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished writer  of  the  letter  to  Bishop  Skinner  must,  perforce, 
end.  We  entreat  our  readers  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  the 
principles  which  pervade  the  extracts  we  have  already  given  from 
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Mr.  61adstone'*s  former  work,  and  the  very  solemn  sanctions 
on  which  those  principles  were  based.  By  so  doing,  they  will 
better  appreciate  the  unhappy  spirit  by  which  the  leUer  we  have 
now  to  consider  is,  throughout,  pervaded. 

"  The  time  has  been,"  says  the  writer,  "  when,  as  I  think,  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  look  with  utter  aversion  on  whatever  seemed 
to  impair  strictness  of  religious  character  and  profession  in  the  State. 
With  that  religious  character,  consistently  and  rigidly  maintained,  it  is 
hard,  as  we  must  admit,  to  reconcile  full  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  in 
maintaining  it,  for  the  times  of  which  I  speak,  the  greater  good  was 
preserved,  and  the  lesser  sacrificed,  it  is  not  so  now.  It  is  now  so 
utter  an  impossibility  to  uphold  a  consistent  religious  profession  in  the 
State,  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  an  inconsistent  one,  and  thankful 
if  it  do  not  shock  the  common  reason  and  sense  of  justice  planted  in 
mankind,  by  afi&cting  a  bastard  and  deceptive  consistency.  I  am 
jealous  of  all  attempts  at  consistency  in  this  matter,  most  of  all  because 
I  am  convinced  that  they  would  and  must  result  in  the  greatest  of  civil 
calamities — the  mutilation,  under  the  seal  of  civil  authority,  of  the 
Christian  religion  itself.  The  garment  will  not  fit  the  wearer  ;  and  if  it 
is  to  bej)ut  on,  as  his  figure  cannot  change  to  suit  it,  it  therefore  must 
change  to  suit  him ;  must  stretch  here,  and  draggle  there,  and  tear 
every  where.  If  such  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  aiming  at  con- 
sistency, we  may  well  be  content  to  forego  the  effort  for  attaining  it. 
But  then  this  inconsistency  of  profession,  being  radical  and  systematic, 
palpably  and  greatly  alters  the  qualifications  and  authority  of  the  State 
in  respect  to  religion,  and  reduces  it  more  and  more  to  the  character, 
although  circa  sacra,  of  a  temporal  agency  and  influence  ^" 

Now,  obviously,  the  first  question  which  would  suggest  itself  to 
the  mind  of  every  reader  of  this  passage  would  be,  "  What  are  the 
reasons  for  this  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Gladstone?  Why  is  it  that  the  principles  he  so  forcibly 
maintained  heretofore,  are  now  altogether  abandoned  ?  Why  is 
it  that  the  duty  of  the  '  State,'  in  1852,  is  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  which  was,  in  Mr.  Gladstone'^s  opinion,  its  positive  and 
bounden  duty,  under  pain  of  God'^s  heaviest  displeasure,  when  the 
last  edition  of  his  former  work  was  issued  f**'  Strange  to  say, 
Mr.  Gladstone  takes  the  propriety  of  this  change  for  granted. 
He  really  gives  no  reason  whatever  for  it.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
very  admirably  enlarged  on  the  magnitude  of  the  question  here 
involved.  Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  thank  us  for  giving  them, 
as  we  propose  to  do,  copious  extracts  from  this, — pace  the 
"Morning  Chronicle''  and    the   "Guardian," — most  eloquent, 
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sound,  and  dignified  answer  to  the  startling  statements  of  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

"  In  the  first  of  these  passages/'  says  Mt.  Wordsworth,  "  you  seem 
to  state,  that  the  time  has  come  when  certain  politico-religious  truths, 
previously  received  and  maintained  by  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages, 
have  changed  their  nature,  if  not  in  themselves,  yet  for  us.  You  seem 
to  intimate  that  something  has  taken  place — you  do  not  mention  what 
— which  renders  it  undesirable,  nay,  impossible  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to 
aim  any  longer  at  consistency  in  our  Christian  profession — an  aim,  which 
was  not  only,  as  you  admit,  attended  by  great  (if  not  unalloyed) 
benefits;  but  also  prescribed  (as  you  formerly  maintained)  by  the 
written  Word  of  God  :  and  you  are  satisfied  to  forego  all  such  attempts 
for  the  future, — in  other  words,  to  accept  our  present  inconsistency  as 
'  radical  and  systematic,'  a  fait  accompli  from  which  we  cannot  turn 
either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left — because  you  assume  that  the 
attempts,  if  made,  could  not  fail  to  '  result  in  the  mutilation,  under  the 
seal  of  civil  authority,  of  the  Christian  religion  itself.*  Proceeding 
upon  this  assumption, — I  will  not  now  stop  to  say  how  unwarranted, — 
you  very  naturally  endeavour  to  persuade  us  to  make  the  best  of  our 
necessity  ;  you  point  out  to  us  that  under  it  we  must  be  prepared  to 
give  and  take  ;  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  mutual  Insurance  Company  with 
all  sects  and  denominations  for  the  maintenance  of  Religious  Indifference, 
on  the  part  of  the  State-^and,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  of  what  you 
dignify  by  the  name  of  *  Religious  Freedom'.*  ** 

It  may,  however,  be  well  to  devote  a  brief  space  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  reasons  which  are  assigned,  by  certain  parties, 
for  the  opinion  that  the  former  status  of  the  relations  between  the 
State  and  the  Church  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  with  a  due 
regard  alike  to  the  claims  of  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  doctrine  unimpaired.  We 
apprehend  that  two  special  reasons  are  commonly  assigned  for 
this  opinion,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of 
Hereford,  and  the  "  Gorham  Judgment.^'  Now,  our  readers  will 
not  suspect  us  of  under-rating  the  importance  of  these  questions, 
even  though  we  decline  to  recognize  them  as  reasons  sufficiently 
weighty  to  justify  so  sweeping  and  radical  a  change  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone assumes  to  be  a  thing  of  course.  Let  us  consider  them  in 
detail.  We  apprehend  that  the  turning  point  of  the  Hampden 
question  was  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen'^s  Bench,  as 
to  the  liberty,  on  the  part  of  Churchmen,  of  objecting,  if  neces- 
sary, to  an  episcopal  appointment.  No  one,  we  ai)prehend,  will 
say  that,  if  the  decision  of  the  judges  had  been  different,  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  might  not  have   been  fully  maintained. 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  pp.  7,  8« 
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Now,  if  so,  we  maintain  confidently,  that  that  decision,  being  so 
plainly  an  unjust  decision  on  the  part  of  Lord  Denttiati ;  being  so 
directly  in  defiance  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  being  so  palpably  and  avowedly  based  upon  grounds  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  real  merits  of  the  case, 
ought  not  to  weigh  as  a  single  feather  in  the  scale,  with  respect 
to  the  question  we  are  now  considering.  Of  course,  when  we 
speak  of  injustice,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Denman,  we  allude, 
not  to  his  Lordship'*s  own  particular  "judgment,*"  which  was, 
doubtless,  a  conscientious  one,  but  simply  to  his  refusal  to  allow 
the  "rule  to  go,^'  when  the  opinions  of  the  four  judges  were 
equally  divided.  We  very  well  remember  what  an  eminent 
Qucen'^s  Counsel  said  to  us,  at  the  time,  on  that  particular  point — 
one,  moreover,  whd  would  not  have  cared  an  atom  tor  the 
appointment  of  twenty  Dr.  Hampdens.  His  remark  to  ourselves 
was,  that  "  Westminster  Hall  was  ringing^'  with  the  injustice  of 
the  eminent  person  in  question,  in  refusing  to  allow  the  acknow- 
ledged principle  to  prevail,  that,  when  judges  were  equally  divided 
in  opinion,  a  rule  is  always  "  made  absolute."  Now,  surely,  no 
argument  ought  to  be  drawn  from  a  decision,  delivered  under 
these  circumstances,  in  favour  of  such  a  theory  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
now  advocates. 

And  so,  with  respect  to  the  "judgment,"  in  the  Gorham 
case,  there  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  two  reasons  for  taking  the 
same  ground.  In  the  first  place,  the  "judgment'^  itself  is  so 
generally  disregarded,  on  its  merits,  that  we  ought  to  attach  no 
importance  whatever  to  it,  as  a  precedent,  any  more  than  the  men 
of  that  day  did  to  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  Sir  Edward  Hale  s 
case,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  James  II.  to  exercise  the 
"dispensing  power." 

But,  moreover,  we  submit,  that  if  the  "  Gorham  judgment"  be 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  drag  such  weighty  con- 
sequences along  with  it,  then,  in  any  case,  we  are  entitled  to 
plead  against  Mr.  Gladstone  the  "  statute  of  limitation."  He 
ought  to  have  evolved  his  theory  just  as  much  in  1847,  as  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  speaking  now,  not  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
judgment  itself,  but  as  to  the  particular  tribunal  by  tohieh  that 
^^ judgment  was  delivered.  We  submit  to  our  readers  that,  if 
the  fact  of  the  "  Judicial  Committee,"  being  the  "  final  court 
of  appeal,"  be,  as  is  said,  a  valid  and  sufficient  reason  for  upset- 
ting the  existing  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  at 
all  events,  Mr,  Gladstone,  having  for  a  long  series  of  years 
acquiesced,  at  least  outwardly,  in  that  tribunal,  cannot  now  hang 
such  weighty  and  fearful  consequences  on  the  mere  fact  of  its 
existence.    The  iqustice,  whatever  it  was^  was  committed  when 
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the  "  final  appeal  "*'  was  transferred  from  the  "  Court  of  Delegates  ''^ 
to  the  "Judicial  Committee/'  The  grievance  was  as  real  and 
direct  during,  certainly,  the  issuing  of  the  later  editions  of  Mr. 
Oladstone'^s  great  work,  as  it  is  now,  but  not  a  greater  grievance, 
not  a  grievance  sufficiently  new  to  justifv  Mr.  Gladstone'^s  radical 
change  of  opinion.  Alter  that  tribunal  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
do  not  ground  upon  it  now^  a  course  of  action  which  vou  have  n&t 
ground^  upon  it  during  the  number  of  years  it  has  hitherto 
existed.  Take  a  somewhat  parallel  case.  Suppose  a  minister  of 
the  crown  to  introduce  a  statute  which  really  mvolves  the  most 
palpable  injustice ;  which  directly  interferes  with  the  "  liberty  of 
the  subject,^'  but  the  injustice  of  which  is  not  prominently  con- 
spicuous, till,  some  twenty  years  after  it  has  become  law,  it  is  put 
into  practical  operation.  Obviously,  the  primary  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  took  place  at  the  passing  of  the 
statute ;  yet  surely  no  one  would  dream,  let  the  outcry  against 
the  statute  itself  and  its  consequences  be  ever  so  great,  of 
moving  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  by  whom  that  statute 
was  brought  in,  whatever  efforts  might  he  mam  for  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  itself  Lapse  of  time  would  bar  the  impeachment.  So  we 
say  here,  that  lapse  of  time  ought  to  bar  any  disruption  of  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  however  great 
the  ffi'ievance  may  be  which  the  Church  sustains  from  the 
"  Judicial  Committee,"  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
concerned. 

And  again,  it  is  a  favourite  argument  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Hope,  and  others  of  the  same  school  of  "  Church  Liberals,"  that 
the  "  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill "'  interfered  with  "  full  and  free 
toleration.""  Very  well ;  but  why,  then,  did  not  these  gentlemen 
say  so  in,  and  since  1829  ?  It  is  matter  of  history  that  the 
'^  Emancipation  Acf  contained  quite  as  stringent  a  provision 
against  the  recent  "  aggression ''  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the 
act  of  1851  contains;  and,  therefore,  unless  they  will  have 
recourse  to  the  wretched  sophistry  of  Mr.  Bowyor,  with  respect 
to  the  "  existing  sees,"  they  have  actually  been  themselves  parties, 
for  twenl^-two  years,  to  the  disallowal  of  "  full  and  free  tolera- 
tion." They  ought,  in  common  honesty,  instead  of  taking 
their  present  course,  to  have  long  ago  moved,  if  they  dared, 
to  sweep  away  that  clause,  which  Komanists  were  then  only  too 
glad  to  accept,  from  the  act  of  1829.  By  not  having  done  so 
they  have  "  estopped"  themselves  from  the  cuckoo-cry,  on  that 

auestion,  of  "  religious  liberty."    Just  so,  we  say,  with  respect  to 
lie  Judiciid  Committee.    Beform  that  tribunal  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  opportunity  of  pressing 
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for  its  reform  will  soon  occur.  Strike  out  of  it  every  man  not  a 
honafide  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  See  to  it,  that  the 
episcopal  bench  has  a  proper  share  in  its  deliberations ;  but,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  do  not  talk  about  a  grievance,  be  it 
ever  so  great — and  in  this  case  it  is  very  great  indeed — which  has 
existed  for  a  number  of  years  past,  being  now  a  sufficient  reason 
for  upsetting  altogether  the  existing  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  We  want  some  new  circumstances  to  justify  a 
change  of  opinion,  not  a  mere  enumeration  of  long  standing 
grievances.  Our  readers  will  not  misunderstand  us.  We  are 
not  now  discussing  the  abstract  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
''Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,"  as  the  Churches 
"  final  court  of  appeal."  All  we  say  is,  that  Mr,  Gladstone 
cannot  fairly  plead  that  committee  as  in  any  wise  a  reason  for  his 
radical  change  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  "  religious  liberty," 
inasmuch  as  the  grievance,  whatever  it  be,  resulting  from  that 
committee,  was  as  great  in  1847  as  it  is  now.  The  actual 
delivery  of  the  Gorham  judgment  makes  no  difference  whatever, 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  except  that  it  makes  the  grievance  more 
manifest.  That  judgment  was  but  the  regular  development  of  a 
long-established  tribunal,  and  our  business,  as  Churchmen,  is  to 
see  to  it,  that,  if  a  final  appeal  in  matters  of  faith  be  to  "  lie  to  the 
crown,"  at  all  events,  the  crown  shall,  as  Archbishop  Bramhall 
properly  said,  judge  that  appeal  "  by  fit  delegates." 

But  it  is  time  that  w^e  return  more  especially  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  thus  further  develops  his  theory  of  "religious  liberty:" — • 

"  Against  all  such  encroachments  I  for  one  will  steadily  set  my  face, 
and  will  labour  to  the  uttermost,  whether  it  be  ostensibly  on  our  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  others,  whether  for  the  sake  of  common  justice, 
or  of  religious  peace,  or  of  Divine  truth  itself,  to  assert  the  principle, 
vital  to  us  all,  of  a  full  religious  freedom.  That  principle,  I  contend, 
when  the  State  has  ceased  to  bear  a  definite  and  full  religious  character, 
it  is  no  less  our  interest  than  our  duty  to  maintain.  Away  with  the 
servile  doctrine,  that  religion  cannot  live  but  by  the  aid  of  Parliaments. 
That  aid  is  a  greater  or  a  lesser  good,  according  to  circumstances  ;  but 
conditions  are  also  supposablc,  under  which  it  would  be  a  great  evil. 
The  security  of  religion  lies  first  in  the  Providence  of  God  and  the 
promise  of  Christ :  next  in  the  religious  character,  and  strong  sentiment 
of  personal  duty  and  responsibility,  so  deeply  graven  on  this  country 
and  its  people.  But  if  that  character  and  sentiment  be  the  mainstay  of 
our  reliance  here  on  earth,  our  first  duty  must  be  to  see  that  full  scope 
is  given  to  it;  that  the  development  of  conscientious  convictions,  in 
whatever  quarter,  is  not  artificially  impeded  by  legislative  meddling ; 
that  however  wary  and  patient  we  may  be  as  to  any  question  of  moving 
forwards,  above  all  we  be  careful  not  to  move  backwards,  nor  for  one 
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moment  acquiesce  in  any  kind  of  tampering  with  the  existing  liberty 
of  conscience  in  the  persons  either  of  ourselves  or  of  others*," 

Now,  we  can  scarcely  comment  on  the  above  passage  without, 
in  some  sort,  going  over  again  our  former  ground.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  from  asking  Mr.  Gladstone  in  what  respect  the 
religious  character  of  the  State ^'  is  less  "definite"  and  less 
full,''  at  the  present  time,  than  it  was  in  184j7?  In  1847,  the 
Test  Act"  had  long  been  repealed.  In  184S7,  Romish  and 
Protestant  dissenters  had,  for  years  past,  been  admitted  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  know  of  no  change,  since  that  time, 
which  has  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  question  of  "  religious 
liberty.''  Doubtless,  by  his  advocacy  of  the  admission  of  Jews 
into  the  legislature,   Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  done  all  he 

1)0ssibly  can  do  to  male  the  "  religious  profession  of  the  State  " 
ess  "  definite  "  and  less  ''  full ;"  but  he  is  scarcely  entitled  yet,  at 
all  events,  to  raise  any  argument,  on  that  ground,  with  respect  to 
"religious  liberty."  But  more  than  this.  Miserably  as  the 
"religious  character  of  the  State"  is,  even  now,  lowered  and 
deteriorated,  still  we  maintain  that  it  is,  at  the  present  time, 
actually  more  " definite"  and  more  "  full"  than  in  1847,  from  the 
passing  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill."  However  short  that 
bill  feu  of  the  position  it  ought  to  have  taken ;  however  infinitesi- 
mally  small  the  gratitude  we,  as  Churchmen,  owe  to  its  author, 
still  that  bill  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  a  practical  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  therefore,  so  far,  "the 
religious  character  of  the  State "  is  really  more  "  definite  "  and 
more  "  full "  than  it  was  before  that  bill  was  passed ;  than  it  was 
be/ore  Mr.  Gladstone  changed  his  opinions. 

Nor,  however  much  we  may  lament  the  shortcomings  of  that 
"  religious  character,"  must  we  be,  therefore,  insensible  to  the  pro- 
fession of  religion  which  the  State  does  make,  even  now  ?  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  put  this  point  very  forcibly  in  his  sermon  at 
Kidderminster.  He  shows,  plainly  enough,  that  we  have  yet 
very  much  of  good  remaining ;  that  very  many  of  our  old  land- 
marks must  be  swept  away  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  theory  of 
"  religious  liberty  "  can  come  into  full  operation. 

"  If,"  he  says,  "  the  *  kingdoms  of  the  world '  are  to  become,  as 
Scripture  teaches,  •  the  kingdom  of  Christ,'  they  must  be  governed 
upon  Christian  principles.  In  ordinary  cases,  they  have  no  commis- 
sion to  inflict  punishment  for  religious  error,  merely  as  such,  but  they 
have  a  commission  to  withhold  privileges.  Otherwise,  they  become 
Anti-christians.  Wisely  and  piously,  therefore,  does  the  constitution  of 
our  State,  in  the  full  toleration  which  it  allows  to  schism  and  unbelief, 

*  Letter  to  Bishop  Skinner,  pp.  10,  II. 
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exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  graduated  scale  o^  encouragement  and  preference 
for  the  truth,  proportioned  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  several 
places  of  trust  and  authority,  which,  as  the  depository  of  Christ's  power, 
it  is  commissioned  to  bestow.  Thus  it  has  reserved  its  utmost  watch- 
fulness, its  keenest  and  most  jealous  eye,  wherewith  to  guard  and 
secure  the  highest  place ;  the  seat  which  is  occupied  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ  Himself;  the  fountain-head,  from  which  all  honour  flows. 
The  sovereign  whom  it  admks  into  the  throne  is  bound  to  be  not  only 
a  Christian,  but  a  Cathoh'c  Christian ;  not  only  a  Catholic  Christian, 
but  a  Protestant ;  as  designed  to  represent  and  uphold  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  not  only  against  the  unbelief  of  the  Jew,  but  the  false  doctrine 
of  the  heretic ;  not  only  against  the  false  doctrine  of  the  heretic,  but  the 
schism  and  usurpation  of  the  See  of  Home.  The  same  restrictions 
apply  to  a  Regent,  and  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  law.  In  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  it  is  less  exclusive.  It  admits  all  upon  '  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian,' — with  the  demand  of  an  additional  pledge 
from  the  Romanist,  whom  it  has  greater  reason  to  suspect ;  and  this  it 
does,  not  as  indifferent  to  the  religious  errors  of  any  who  either  dissent 
or  oppose  themselves  to  the  truth ;  but  as  confiding  in  the  honour  of 
all,  and  as  trusting  to  conciliate  and  win  them  to  the  unity  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  whetf  they  have  been  made  participators  of  His  power.  From 
the  constituency,  >vhere  there  is  less  immediate  danger  in  the  exercise 
of  the  trust,  it  does  not  exclude  even  tlie  unbeliever.  If  there  be  fault 
or  mistaken  policy  in  all  this,  as  appertaining  to  the  constitution  of  a 
Christian  State,  it  is  a  fault  at  least  upon  the  side  to  which  the  charity 
of  the  Gospel  would  lead  us  to  incline.  If  it  be  inconsistent,  as  the 
worldly  philosopher  would  object,  it  is  inconsistency  proportioned  to 
the  weakness  and  the  wants  of  man ;  which,  however,  the  pride  of  that 
philosophy  can  ill  brook,  we  are  taught  to  expect  and  to  provide  for  in 
the  Word  of  God^" 

We  cannot,  also,  but  express  our  extreme  surprise  that  so 
acute  and  able  a  writer  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  should  have  con- 
descended to  the  perpetration  of  such  a  piece  of  clap-trap  as  is 
contained  in  the  sentence,  "  Away  with  the  servile  doctrine  that 
relipion  cannot  live  without  the  aid  of  Parliaments."  Very 
similar  to  this  is  the  advice  which  the  "  Guardian "'  kindly  gave, 
on  the  1 2th  of  May,  to  those  who,  unfortunately,  happen  to  be 
"  misled'**  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  !  "There  can- 
not,""*  says  the  "  Guardian,''  "  be  a  more  fatal  delusion  for  tlie 
Church  than  to  trust  to  any  strength  but  that  of  her  Divine 
mission,  or  rely  on  any  support  that  the  world  can  give  her." 
This  is  a  very  transparent,  and  scarcely  honest,  attempt  to  range, 
under  one  common  term,  all  those  who  do  not  choose  to  adopt 
Mr.  Gladstone's  new  theory  —  to  insinuate  that  all  who  wish 
to  support  the  union  of  Church  and  State  for  the  sake  of  the 

*  Sermon,  &o.  pp.  19|  20. 
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English  people,  are,  therefore,  upholders  of  the  Erastian  principle 
of  a  "  otate  Church ;"  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  ourselves 
omKwe  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  '^  Guardian  '^  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  on  the  same  grounds,  as  the  Dean  of  Bristol  or  the 
*'*'  Record  ;'^  an  assumption  so  ridiculous,  that  we  shall  not  waste 
a  single  word  in  refuting  ib  further.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has,  on 
this  point,  most  ably  shown  the  untenable  nature  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone'^s  position. 

**  I  will  not  deny,"  he  says,  "  that  Religion  may  live  (if  it  so  please 
God)  without  the  aid  of  Parliaments,  though  of  the  certainty  and 
reasonableness  of  this  assumption,  under  our  own  circumstances,  I 
shall  have  somewhat  to  say  by-and-by ; — but  there  is  another  question 
that  occurs,  and  which  you  ought  not,  I  think,  to  have  kept  (as  you 
have  done)  entirely  out  of  sight — Can  Parliaments  live  without  the  aid 
of  Religion  ?  On  the  only  occasion  when  the  experiment  has  been 
made  in  this  country,  not  one  of  the  three  Estates  survived ;  first 
expired  the  Estate  of  the  Lords  Spiritual ;  next  the  Estate  of  the  Lords 
Temporal ;  and  lastly,  the  House  of  Commons  itself  became  a  prey  to 
its  own  infatuated  pursuit  of  *  Religious  Freedom.'  What  became  of 
God's  anointed,  also,  need  not  be  told.  And  here  I  must  confess  I  am 
surprised  that  no  word  of  regret  should  have  escaped  you  in  advocating 
a  principle,  by  which,  as  you  showed  so  eloquently  in  your  former 
work,  a  Christian  statesman  abdicates  all  the  more  noble  functions  of 
his  high  office.  '  In  such  a  case,'  you  observed,  '  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  the  political  function  would,  from  the  master-science  of  the  world, 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  of  all  arts.'  And  again,  '  The  functipn  of 
government  will  be  the  lowest  of  all  functions,  not  in  an  earthly  but  in 
a  Christian  sense,  because  it  will  be  the  farthest  removed  from  its  own 
proper  nature.'  So  little,  then,  in  fact,  do  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and 
a  citizen  coincide,  in  the  consequences  of  the  view  which  you  now 
propound  * !  " 

Most  admirably  also  has  Mr.  Wordsworth  shown  the  fallacy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  plea,  that  he  supports  "  reU^ious  liberty ""  from 
a  regard  for  "  Divine  truth,"  as  a  security  against  the  mutilation 
of  Christian  doctrine.  We  shall  run  no  risk  of  wearying  our 
readers  by  the  length  of  our  quotation  : — 

"  The  point  of  view,"  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "  from  which  you  would 
urge  this  motive,  is,  no  doubt,  the  conviction*  you  entertain  and  have 
before  expressed,  that  unless  we  embark  upon  your  new  theory  of 
Religious  Freedom,  the  Christian  religion  itself  will  and  must  be  muti- 
lated under  the  seal  of  civil  authority.  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  Church  is  placed,  but  I  cannot  see  cause 
either  for  the  extreme  fear  which  you  embrace,  or  (still  less)  for  the 
practical  conclusion  which  you  would  draw  from  it.     For  to  what  does 
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this  practical  conclusion  really  amount?  Does  it  not  amount  to  this-— 
that  you  arc  abandoning  the  Truth  of  God  in  a  case  actually  present,  in 
order  to  secure  it  in  a  case  which  (if  it  please  God)  may  never  occur  ? 
I  hardly  know  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  (so  sad  and  con- 
founding is  the  crisis  that  has  come  over  us  !)  to  what  you  have  your- 
self previously  published  upon  this  head  :  but  if  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture was  such  as  you  pronounced  it  in  1841,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in 
1852.  The  times,  indeed,  are  changed, '  et  nos  mutamur,*  the  greatest 
revolution  of  all.  Circumstances  are  changed  —  changed,  in  many 
respects,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  for  the  better — changed  also  in  some,  I 
lament  with  you,  for  the  worse.  But  whatever  else  has  undergone 
change,  the  Word  of  God  remains  the  same.  The  authority  of  that 
Word  was  claimed  by  you — and  claimed,  I  believe,  rightly — for  the 
principles  which  you  formerly  advocated  ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  claimed 
for  the  diametrically  opposite  theory  which  you  now  propound.  If  it 
was  Scripturally  true  in  1841,  that  differences  of  religion  are  not  to  be 
held  by  a  statesman  as  indiflferent  things  ;  if  it  was  Scripturally  true 
that  the  Truth  of  God,  being  one,  has  an  inalienable  prerogative  against 
error  even  in  the  things  of  this  life  ;  if  it  was  Scripturally  true  that  the 
professors  of  the  truth,  however  feebly  and  inconsistently  held,  are 
bound  to  maintain  it  and  assert  its  claims  in  every  station  and  by  every 
means  which  Religion  and  the  Law  permit ;  if  it  was  Scripturally  true 
that  the  backslidings  of  a  Christian  State,  no  more  than  the  sinfulness 
of  a  baptized  man,  are  no  arguments  for  continuance,  still  less  for 
advancement,  in  a  vicious  and  unchristian  course ;  if  Repentance  was 
the  only  remedy  prescribed  to  States  no  less  than  to  individuals  in  the 
Word  of  God  ;  if  these  things,  I  say,  were  Scripturally  true,  as  you 
certainly  thought  them  in  1841,  they  cannot  have  become  false  under 
any  circumstances  in  1852'." 

Then  he  contrasts  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  view  with  his 
former  opinions,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Now  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  the  Word  of  God  ought  not 
to  be  treated  with  inconsistency  like  this  without  the  offer  of  some 
explanation  on  your  part,  nor  without  eliciting  a  solemn  [)rotcst  from 
the  Ministers  of  that  Word.  The  passages  I  have  quoted,  in  mainte- 
nance of  your  former  doctrine,  as  founded  on  Scripture,  were  inscribed 
to  the  University  of  Oxford — the  contradictory  theory  which  you  now 
propound,  with  equal  profession  of  regard  for  Divine  truth,  is  inscribed 
to  the  Primus  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  1  have  reason  to  feel  for 
both,  and  believe  me,  I  do  feel  deeply  for  both — under,  what  seems  to 
me,  the  indignity  you  put  upon  them.  For  consider,  I  entreat  you, 
what  you  are  bringing  upon  us  all  I  You  are  teaching  us  to  tamper 
with  the  evidence  of  the  written  Word,  at  a  time  when,  most  of  all,  we 
have  occasion  for  the  guidance  of  that  Word.  It  is  true  we  have  seen 
of  late  so  much  of  such  tampering  in  the  conduct  of  many  towards  the 
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Church  of  Rome,  that  there  is  a  fear  of  our  becoming  callous  and  indif- 
ferent to  what  formerly  would  have  filled  us  with  horror  and  amaze- 
ment. As  aflfecting  the  character  of  individuals  whom  we  had  learnt  to 
respect  and  love,  it  is  no  small  occasion  of  regret  and  pain  that  their 
vacillations  have  been  attended  with  no  suitable  degree  of  modesty  and 
self-distrust ;  but  who  can  calculate  the  moral  misery  that  must  ensue 
when  radical  changes  are  admitted,  without  remonstrance,  into  the  region 
of  Scripture  evidence,  and  when,  under  the  plea  of  zeal  for  Divine  truth, 
that  truth  itself,  as  we  ourselves  formerly  interpreted  it — not  privately, 
but  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  friends  and  foes,  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers— is  to  be  not  indeed  openly  resisted  and  gainsay ed,  but  passed  by 
and  trodden  under  foot,  as  a  thing  of  nought  ? 

**  Accepting  the  truths  which  you  formerly  taught  us,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  we — I  venture  to  speak  for  others  as  well  as  for 
myself — we  cannot  bring  ourselves — as  you  would  now  teach  us,  to 
embrace  their  contradictories.  We  cannot  argue,  as  you  have  done,  in 
behalf  of  what  we  utterly  abhor;  we  cannot  discard  the  sentiments 
which  we  once  pronounced  to  be  Divine  ;  still  less  can  we  seek  to  press 
the  acceptance  of  the  opposite  doctrine  upon  other  men.  We,  or  rather 
our  Divine  Lord  in  us,  may  be  wronged  and  robbed,  but  we  cannot 
therefore  consent  to  acquiesce  in  the  spoliation  without  a  murmur,  as 
you  would  have  us,  or  to  share  with  the  robbers  their  ill-gotten  spoil'," 

We  must  give  one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  before 
leaving  our  consideration  of  his  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters, 
regretting,  as  we  unfeignedly  do,  that  we  cannot  find  room  for 
the  whole  of  his  concluding  remarks,  an  omission,  however,  which 
we  earnestly  hope  all  our  readers  will  supply  for  themselves.  We 
have  ever  ourselves  been  of  opinion,  an  opinion  we  have  frequently 
expressed  in  these  pages,  that  the  conduct  of  the  so-called 
"  Church  party,"  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it, 
with  respect  especially  to  the  perversions  to  Rome,  as  well  as  to 
the  "  Papal  Aggression,"  has  been,  literally,  suicidal  in  its  charac- 
ter. They  have  wantonly  thrown  away  golden — legitimate,  and 
therefore,  golden — opportunities  of  righting  themselves  with  the 
English  people — of  recovering  the  ground  which  Dr.  Newman  and 
his  brother  perverts  had  lost  for  them — of  placing  sound  "  An- 
glican" principles  upon  a  firm,  consistent,  and  enduring  basis. 
As  it  is,  we  have  gone  back  at  least  ten  years.  We  have  our 
work  to  do  over  again.  We  claim  very  high  authority  for  this 
statement,  the  authority  of  no  less  a  person  than  D.  C.  L. 
himself.  Every  one  knows  what  great  things  "Churchmen" 
were  to  do  at  the  next  election.  Every  one  remembers  the  glow- 
ing reports  of  the  "  London  Church  Union "  on  this  subject. 
Erastianism,  and  what  D.  C.  L.  likes  very  much  less  than  Erast- 
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ianism,  sound  "  Anglicanism,"  were  to  be  swept  away  for  ever. 
But  now,  how  changed  the  note.  Thus,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
coming  elections,  writes  D.  0.  L.,  in  the  ''Morning  Chronicle" 
of  the  29th  May  : — "  Dispassionatdj/  weighing  all  things^  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  coming  general  election  for  meinhers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  one  in  which  the  Church  party  can  hope  to  make  a  great 
impression.  The  time  must  be,  and  at  no  very  diskmt  interval, 
wnen  the  Church  of  England  question  will  digtinctly  ''tell'*  upon  the 
hustings;  iut^  as  a  fact  about  which  we  have  no  need  to  feel  the  least 
down-hearted,  it  is  not  specifically  ^on  the  cards,"*  as  a  national 
question,  for  the  general  election  of  1852.**'  Most  true  is  all  this, 
^pd  we  beg  to  supply  a  reason  for  it.  It  is  so,  not  as  D.  G.  L. 
speciously  observes,  because  "other  considerations  purely  political" 
create  that  election,  but  rather,  partly,  from  the  perversions  to 
Borne ;  partly  because  he  and  his  party,  by  their  infatuated  con- 
duct in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  their  rabid  attacks,  in  their 
especial  organs,  upon  all  who  presumed  to  -take  a  different  view 
from  themselves;  and,  especially,  by  his  own  wanton,  sarcastic, 
and  insolent  denunciation  of  those  who  deserve  the  highest  consi- 
deration on  the  part  of  English  Churchmen — have  caused  "Church 
principles"  to  be  a  by- word,  and  a  reproach,  among  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people;  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact, 
for  so  it  is;  while  that  party's  acknowledged  leader,  afraid 
to  face  an  English  constituency,  is  compelled  to  seek,  in  an  Irish 
borough,  an  appropriate  arena  for  the  aevelopment  of  his  theory 
of  "  religious  liberty,"  for  declaring  his  belief  in  the  "  political 
equality  of  all  religions."  We  say,  then,  once  more,  that,  as  it  is. 
we  have  gone  back  at  least  ten  years.  We  have  our  work  to  do 
over  again.  Well,  we  must  do  it,  in  an  earnest  spirit  of  love  and 
faith.  But  we,  nevertheless,  know  who,  and  who  alone,  are 
responsible  for  that  retrogression.  We,  none  the  less,  intend  to 
take  warning  from  the  experience  of  the  past — to  take  care  tluit 
we  are  not  deceived  again.  Sure  we  are  of  one  thing, — that  no 
permanent  good  can  ever  be  done  to  the  Church  of  England  by  any 
combination,  for  any  purpose,  which  does  not  depend  upon,  which 
is  not  openly  and  avowedly  based  upon  three  grand  principles — 
the  one,  an  earnest  determination  to  resist,  peaceably  and  chari- 
tably, but  yet,  withal,  manfully,  and  unflinchingly,  Romish  insolence 
and  Romish  error  ;  another,  an  equally  earnest  determination  to 
abide,  under  any  and  every  phase  of  circumstances,  within  the 
pale  of  the  CnuficH  of  England  ;  the  third,  an  uncompromising 
maintenance,  for  the  sale  of  the  English  people,  of  the  existing 
union  between  Church  and  State.  We  would  allow  every  possible 
latitude  of  opinion,  we  speak,  of  course,  as  to  Churchmen,  within 
these  limits.     WJthoH^  them,  ay,  ^xii  wjUjqjit  the  open  and 
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direct  avowal  of  them,  any  combinatioD,  for  whatever  purpose,  will 
be  but  as  a  rope  of  sand.  Meantime  we  must  wait,  till  God 
diall  send  us  opportunity  for  action,  content  and  thankful  to  do, 
in  *^  oiiietness  and  confidence,^^  our  work,  as  individuals,  in  the 
way  tnat  He  has  aroointed  for  us  ;  content  to  wait  till  He,  in  His 
own  good  time,  shall  extricate  Ofaurchmen  from  the  entanglement 
in  which,  thanks,  principally,  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  D.  G.  L., 
they  are  now  involved.  Mr.  Wordsworth  thus  truly  speaks  of 
the  ruinous  mischief  of  the  course  which  Mr.  Gladstone^  D.G.L., 
and  the  party  in  question,  have  recently  taken : — 

"And  now  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  respecting  these  supposed 
needs,  and  the  increased  difficulties  of  English  Churchmen  in  general, 
which  have  wrought  the  revolution  in  your  sentiments  which  I  see  so 
much  reason  to  lament.  The  present  condition  of  the  Church  in  Bn^ 
land  is  not,  I  apprehend,  essentially  worse  by  any  new  legislative 
enactment,  than  it  was  in  1845,  when  you  were  induced  to  change  your 
Parliamentary  course.  It  is  worse  only,  or  chiefly,  by  the  greater 
audacity  of  her  avowed  enemies,  and  the  greater  presumption  of  her 
mistaken  friends,  which  are,  in  great  measure,  I  believe,  the  results  of 
that  change.  Had  there  been  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
beaded  by  yourself,  prepared  to  defend  the  Church,  not  upon  any  lati- 
tudinarian  theory  of 'Religious  Liberty,*  not  upon  vague  hints  of  dis- 
affection justly  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  a  non-juring  movement,  or  of 
a  tendency  towards  Rome, — but  upon  the  recognized  principles  of  the 
constitution,  including  the  Royal  Supremacy,  exercised  within  just  and 
lawful  bounds, — I,  for  my  part,  am  well-nigh  persuaded  that  the  worst 
which  has  befallen  the  Church  during  the  last  five  years — the  forcing  of 
Dr.  Hampden  on  the  see  of  Hereford, — the  reversal  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Arches  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham — the  rejection  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Bill  for  a  proper  Ecclesiastical  Tribunal  in  causes 
of  doctrine — the  refusal  of  the  right  of  clergy  to  sit  in  Convocation — 
the  unfair  and  utterly  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education — would  never  have  occurred 

'*  In  these  circumstances,  then,  which  I  have  briefly  touched  upon,  I 
discover,  as  I  think,  what  chiefly  characterizes  and  aggravates  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Church  in  England.  An  Episcopal  Bench  which 
now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  does  not  adequately  represent  her  in  the 
House  of  Lords — the  desertion .  of  those  who  should  have  been  her 
champions  in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ing of  gifted,  but  misguided  men,  who  have  themselves  altogether 
abandoned  her  for  the  Church  of  Rome — the  same  pernicious  influence 
widely  spread  among  the  young  and  inexperienced,  the  visionary  and 
self-confident,  tending  to  induce  them  to  *  refine  '  upon  the  wisdom  of 
their  forefathers  in  Politics  and  Religion — the  consequent  encourage- 
ment given  to  her  enemies  to  insult  and  oppress  her — the  very  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place,  great  and  undeniable  as  it  is,  in  the  ortho- 
doxy of  her  preaching,  in  her  performance  of  Divine  Worship,  in  the 
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lives  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  attachment  of  her  Luty,  making  the  etil  that 
remains  to  be  more  keenly  felt — ^it  is  to  these  things  that  I  attribute, 
more  than  to  any  other  human  cause,  the  peculiar  difficulties  which 
appear  for  the  present  so  grievous  and  insurmountable,  and  which  have 
driven  so  many  others,  not  only  to  forsake  the  course  which  your  pre- 
cept and  example,  backed  by  the  judgment  of  the  great  and  good  in  all 
ages,  formerly  prescribed  to  them,  but  to  rush  into  the  opposite  with  all 
a  convert's  enthusiasm,  which,  while  it  kindles  their  impatience  and  dis- 
pleasure against  those  whom  they  once  sided  with  as  allies,  forbids  them 
to  recognize  in  themselves  the  unhappy  change  they  have  undergone  *." 

And  now,  then,  we  are  in  a  position  to  ask  our  readers,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Gladstone  is  or  is  not  fairly  liable  to  the  char^  of  "  in- 
consistency ^'^  and  ^*  vacillation/^  That  be  has  changed  his  opinions 
in  toto  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
State,  no  one,  except  the  ^'  Guardian,''^  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 
The  question  is — and  in  Mr.  Gladstone'^s  case  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant question— has  he  changed  them  perforce,  under  the  influence 
of  circumstances  so  overwhelming  as,  at  once,  to  constrain  the 
conviction  of  all  unprejudiced  persons ;  or  has  he  changed  them 
wantonly,  recklessly,  and  without  a  shadow  of  real  necessity? 
We  leave  our  readers,  with  most  perfect  confidence,  to  answer 
for  themselves  the  question  here  proposed. 

But  our  task  must  not  end  here.  We  should  certainly  have 
been  little  justified  in  doing  violence  to  our  own  feelings,  and  in 
taking  up  so  much  of  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  a  mere 
endeavour  to  fix  a  charge  of  personal  inconsistency  on  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Our  purpose  is  far  higher  than  this.  Our  purpose 
is  to  show  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  principles  enunciated  by 
that  gentleman,  and  upheld  by  the  so-called  organs  of  the  English 
Church,  the  "Morning  Chronicle'*'  and  the  "Guardian.*"  We 
fully,  as  we  said  before,  acquit  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  "Guardian"' 
of  any  intention  of  upsetting  the  existing  alliance  between  Church 
and  State.  We  cannot  say  so  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle.'' 
We  cannot  believe  for  a  moment,  that  a  journal  which  advocates 
the  cause  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Milner  Gibson,  of  Mr.  Cardwell 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  pari  passu  with  what  it  considers  the 
cause  of  the  English  Church — which  professes  to  uphold  the 
"^  political  equality  of  all  religions,"  and  to  vindicate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic  faith — we  cannot  suppose  that 
such  a  journal  would  feel  the  smallest  possible  regret,  if  the  entire 
relations  by  which  the  State  of  England  is,*  at  present,  bound  to 
the  Church  of  England,  were  for  ever  dissevered.  But  our  busi- 
ness now  is,  not  with  intentions,  but  with  tendencies.     We  do 
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firmly  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  of  "  religious  liberty" 
be  sound  views — if  all  religions  ought,  of  right,  to  be  politically 
equal — then,  a8  a  ^natter  of  right  also^  the  alliance  between  Church 
and  State  ought  to  be  at  once  dissolved ;  then  ought  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  ^'  Guardian,^'  at  once  and  openly,  to  fraternize  with 
Mr.  Miall  and  the  Nonconformists  for  the  removal  of  a  great 
monster  grievance.  We  are  speaking  in  most  perfect  sincerity, 
and  we  will  prove  our  words  to  demonstration.  We  will  en- 
deavour to  show  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  "Guardian"  that,  in 
their  sense  of  the  term,  '*  religious  liberty"  does  not,  as  a  fact, 
exist  in  England ;  that,  as  a  fact,  all  rehgions  are  not  politically 
equal.  Now  if  we  show  this,  one  of  two  things  ought  to  follow. 
Either  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  "Guardian"  ought  to  abandon 
their  present  position  as  untenable,  or  else  they  ought  at  once  to 
proclaim  their  earnest  desire  to  establish  real  "  religious  liberty ;" 
to  mal'0  all  religions  politically  equal  in  the  only  way  this  can 
really  be  done,  by  putting  an  end  altogether  to  the  alliance  which 
does  now  prevail  between  "  Church  and  State,"  and  to  the  con- 
sequent favour  which  is  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  extended  to  the 
English  Church. 

We  apprehend  Mr.  Gladstone**s  theory  of  "religious  liberty" 
will  amount  to  this,  that  the  State,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  the 
head,  ought  to  be  a  mere  abstraction — divested  altogether  of  .any 
thing  like  a  personal  conscience — having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  truth  or  falsehood  as  such — having  no  religious  opinions,  in 
any  shape  or  way,  of  its  own — but  simply  acting  as  a  kind  of 
neutral  centre,  around  which  all  the  various  denominations  of 
religion  are  to  converge.  Well,  this  is,  at  all  events,  an  intel- 
ligible hypothesis ;  but  does  this  state  of  things  exist  amongst  us  I 
and,  if  not,  is  Mr.  Gladstone  prepared  to  take  measures  for 
calling  it  into  existence  ?  Let  us  see.  The  "  Morning  Chronicle," 
in  the  article  already  quoted,  thus  endeavours  to  expose  the 
ingenuous  simplicity  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  !  "  Perhaps  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  appointing  bishops,  and  the 
])resent  condition  of  the  Church'^s  synods,  are  amply  compensated 
by  the  important  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  still 
crowns  the  Sovereign."  Mark  the  sneer — "  The  important  fact !  " 
Certainly  the  fact  is  rather  "  important,"  and  why  ?  Because,  for 
one  reason,  it  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  existence  in  England  of 
Mr.  Gladstone'^s  "  religious  liberty."  We  beg  to  ask  the  "  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  "  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  what  possible  right,  on  their 
pnnciples,  has  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  crown  the 
Sovereign — we  mean,  of  course,  what  exclusive  right !  The 
State,  as  such,  and  of  course,  therefore,  the  Sovereign,  as  head 
of  the  State,  is  to  show  no  favour  whatever  to  any  religious 
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denominaUoo.  But  who  will  nr  timi  the  exdaeiTe  f%hi  of 
etunniiig  the  Sorereign  of  Enghnd  is  compatible,  in  anr  shape 
or  wa J,  with  this  theonr !  SnrelT,  if  the  Arehbiahop  pcffoniis 
this  sotenin  office,  om  the  tpiritmal  head  ef  tie  EmoKsk  CiairA, 
then  direct  and  palpable  fiiToor  a  shown  to  thai  particular 
fel^;ioiis  denomination  of  which  he  is  the  head;  and,  therdnr, 
direct  and  palpable  injustice,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  theorj,  is  com- 
mitted against  the  head  of  erery  other  religions  denomination.  If 
Mr.  Gla£tone  is  prepared  to  allow  that  the  Arehbidiop  of  Gutter- 
bury  Gogfat,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  coronation,  to  cast 
lots— for  we  suppose  the  Sorer^gn  must  be  crowned  by  some- 
body— to  east  Me  with  the  Carainal  "Arehbidop  of  West- 
minster,'^ m-ith  the  Tarious  heads  of  the  diflerent  dissentii^ 
interests,  and  with  the  Jewish  Chief  BaUn — we  suppose  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  take  him  in — for  the  primlege^  not  the  n^A/,  of 
crooning  the  SoTereign ;  well,  in  that  case,  let  him  honestly  and 
manfully  say  so.  If  he  wiU  not  do  this,  then  is  his  theory  of 
*^  religious  liberty  *"  a  gross  delusion,  an  unreal  creation  of  a 
brain  teeming  with  crude  fancies. 

Take  another  instance.  Every  body  knows  that  before  every 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  prayer  to  Almighty  God  is 
solemnly  offered  up.  In  his  former  work,  Mr.  Gladstone  thus 
eloquently  referred  to  the  practice,  on  this  head,  which  prevails 
in  A  merica. 

"  Looking  again  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and  passing  from  the 
most  theistical  of  ancient  philosophies  to  that  one  among  modem 
nations  whose  public  institutions  are  least  so  of  all  wherein  Christianity 
is  generally  professed  by  the  people,  the  inquirer  will  derive  even  from 
the  practice  of  America  an  attestation  of  our  principle,  that,  viewing 
governments  as  made  up  of  human  beings,  there  immediately  and 
inevitably  arises  a  necessity  for  their  having  a  collective  worship. 
The  meetings  of  her  legislative  body  are  onened  with  prayer.  True  it 
ii  that  prayer  may  he  and  is  offered  by  mimsters  of  (he  mast  various  and 
conflicting  persuasions :  by  Roman  Catholic,  Anglo-American,  Baptist, 
Unitarian :  probably  the  enumeration  has  a  far  wider  range  in  principle 
than  even  this.  We  speak  not  here  of  the  abstract  consistency  or  pro- 
priety of  this  heterogeneous  worship :  but  we  highly  value  the  acknow- 
ledgment, more  conspicuous  amidst  such  anomalies,  that  where  there 
is  a  government  there  should  be  a  worship,  a  religion*." 

Now,  of  course,  in  his  next  edition,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  alter 
and  amend  this  passage.  He,  of  course,  will  then  refer  to  the 
practice  of  our  American  friends,  not  by  way  of  censure,  but  by 
way  of  the  very  highest  praise !     He  will,  doubtless,  refer  to  the 
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fact  that  *'  prayer  may  be  and  is  offered  by  ministers  of  the  most 
various  and  conflicting  persuasions/^  as  showing  the  existence  of 
real,  genuine,  unadulterated  "religious  liberty"  in  the  United 
States !  But  then,  equally  of  course,  he  ought  to  do  his  best  to 
introduce  a  similar  system  of  action  into  our  own  legislature. 
For  see  the  glaring  and  palpable  injustice  of  our  present  system. 
In  the  Britisn  House  of  Commons,  that  yisible  embodiment  of  the 
"political  equality  of  all  religions,'"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  religious 
worship  is  exclusively  performed  by  a  minister  of  one  favoured 
denomination — by  a  priest  of  the  English  Church !  We  say 
confidently,  that  unless  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  "  Guardian,"  and  the 
''  Morning  Chronicle,"  are  prepared,  at  once,  to  amend  this  most 
wanton  act  of  injustice — unless  they  will  do  their  best  to  bring  it 
to  pass  that  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  Binney,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  "  various  conflicting  per- 
suasions " — having,  of  course,  ballotted  for  precedence — shall,  for 
the  future,  offer  up  in  rotation  solemn  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
at  each  sitting  of  the  British  House  of  Commons — then  is  their 
theory  of  '*  religious  liberty,"  of  the  "  political  equality  of  all 
religions,"  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and 
a  snare  !  We  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  to  take  which  alternative  he 
pleases — to  carry  out  his  principles  manfully,  or  to  give  them  up 
as  untenable.  We  submit,  as  a  fact,  that  we  have  proved  our 
position,  that  what  he  considers  "  religious  liberty,"  pure  and 
simple,  does  not  yet  exist  in  England.  We  pass  over,  as  of 
minor  importance,  the  coronation  oath  —  the  oath  taken  by 
Romish  Members  of  Parliament — and  a  few  small  matters  of  a 
similar  kind.  We  are  content  to  rest  the  issue  we  have  raised 
upon  the  two  instances  we  have  already  mentioned.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  not  consent  to  amend,  in  the  way  we  have  sug- 

f rested,  the  present  unjust  system,  then  his  theory  of  "  religious 
iberty"  will  not  hold  water.  If  he  will,  then  is  he  bound,  at 
once,  to  do  all  he  can  to  sever  the  alliance  between  Church  and 
Stat«,  because,  by  virtue  alone  of  that  alliance,  are  exclusive 

I)rivileges  afforded  by  the  State  to  the  English  Church.     We 
cave  Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  his  choice. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  ''Guardian,"  finding  that 
Mr.  C.  Wordsworth**S  masterly  letter  is  exciting  rather  too 
much  attention,  has  issued  an  "  apology  "  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  another  **  leading  article "  of  the  3rd  June.  We  notice 
the  article  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  our  present  subject;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
offers  a  lamentable  specimen  of  what,  in  another  conmiunion, 
we  should  characterize  as  Jesuitism.  There  are  three  points 
to  be  noticed.      First,  we  are  told  that  "Mr.  Wordsworth's 
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misconception  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  as  complete  as,  his  position 
and  attainments  considered,  it  is  extraordinary."  When  did  the 
*•  Guardian''  first  find  this  out!  Is  it  not  still  more  "extra- 
ordinary," that  the  "Guardian,"  on  the  12tli  May,  "wYiQn  justify- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone  against  Mr.  Wordsworth,  actually  ignored 
altogether  this  "extraordinary  misconception!"  Surely  then 
was  tlie  time  to  expose  Mr.  Wordsworth's  stupidity,  and  not 
now,  when  it  is  so  obviously  done  "  for  a  purpose."  But,  more- 
over, we  are  told,  that  "  besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth  holds  opinions  on  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  liappily  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  and  means  by  their 
separation  something  very  different  from  what  is  commonly  un- 
(leratood  by  that  term."  How  far  the  "Guardian"  correctly 
apprehends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  views,  we  will  inquire  presently ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  those  views  are  not,  or  certainly  were  not, 
"  peculiar  to  himself,"  inasmuch  as  they  are,  ipso  facto,  the  very 
identical  views  which  Mr.  Gladstone  formerly  propounded  in  liis 
great  work  on  "  Church  and  State."  But  what  are  Mr.  Words- 
worth's views  according  to  the  "  Guardian !"  "  Mr.  Wordsworth 
holds,  if  we  understand  him'' — there  is  great  virtue  in  your  "  if," 
— "that  there  is  an  absolute  obligation,  to  be  deduced  from 
Scripture,  upon  every  State  to  support  and  foster  a  national 
Church,  which  Church  can  never,  without  actual  sin,  on  her  own 
part,  allow  herself  to  be  dissevered  from  the  State,"  Now  for  the 
logical  consequence.  "  The  ultimate  result  of  which  appears  to 
l>e,  that  the  Church  must  surrender  herself  bound  hand  and  foot^ 
doctrine,  discipline^  and  all,  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power '' 
Now,  will  the  "Guardian"  undertake  to  explain,  how  two 
separate  and  independent  bodies  could  be  so  tmited,  as  that  one 
should  not  "  allow  itself"  to  be  separated  from  the  other !  If 
the  State  chose  to  insist  upon  separation,  how  could  the  Church 
j)ossibly  prevent  it !  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  never 
intended  to  say  any  thing  so  perfectly  absurd !  But,  setting 
aside  the  absurdity,  is  the  "  Guardian's  "  account  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's view  in  any  way  correct!  We  say  confidently  it  is 
not.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  view,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  this,  as  it 
was  formerly  Mr.  Gladstone's,  that,  upon  Scriptural  grounds, 
the  State  ought  "to  support  and  foster  a  national  Church;" 
and,  moreover,  that,  where  the  alliance  exists,  as  in  this  country, 
the  Church  is  bound,  by  the  allegiance  she  owes  to  her  Divine 
Master,  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  maintain  that  alliance — to  bear 
and  suffer  any  thing,  short  of  a  positive  denial  of  Christian  Truth, 
rather  than  by  any  act  of  her  own  to  cause  it  to  be  severed.  If 
the  State  will  sever  it,  she  must  protest  and  submit,  but  do 
nothing  to  further  the  unrighteous  aeed.     As  Mr.  Wordsworth 
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felicitously  said,  "  in  another  paper/'  in  a  letter  which  the 
"  Guardian  **'  refused  to  insert  entire,  if  the  State  chose  to 
"  commit  suicide,'"  we,  as  Churchmen,  are  not,  therefore,  "  to 
load  the  pistol,  and  to  draw  the  trigger.''  Now  the  "  Guardian" 
had  seen,  and  actually  referred  to,  that  letter,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  it,  it  thought  proper  to  misrepresent,  as  above,  the  views  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth. 

But  not  simply  has  that  paper  misrepresented  Mr.  Wordsworth : 
it  actually  endeavours  to  nullify  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's ''  Let- 
ter to  Bishop  Skinner,"  by  representing  it  as  "  the  Letter  of  a 
Scotch  Churchman  to  a  Scotch  Bishop ;"  and,  therefore,  contain- 
ing arguments  and  statements  which  were  never  intended  to  apply 
to  the  Church  of  England  !     The  "  Guardian  "  gravely   main- 
tains, that  any  apprehension  as  to  the  tendency  of  Sir.  Glad- 
stone's Letter,  to  weaken  and  disturb  the  union  between  Cliurch 
and  State,  is   perfectly  groundless,   becaase   that   letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop    of  an  unestablished  Church  !     "  In  any 
practical  sense,  therefore,  and  as  appliiid  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
laiiul^  we  believe  the  charge  against  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  utterly 
without  foundation."     Now  this  is  really  too  bad  !     We  are  quite 
sure  that  Sir.  Gladstone  is  far  too  honourable  a  man  to  counte- 
nance the  miserable  evasion,  to  which  the  "  Guardian  "  has  had 
recourse.     Will  the  "  Guardian"  venture  to  deny  that  the  whole 
bearing  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  is  to  lay  down  certain  prin- 
ciples, as  of  universal  application^  which  principles  are  carried 
out,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  greatest  perfection,  because 
that  Church  is  unfettered  by  the  "  trammels"  of  the  State  ?     Will 
the  "  Guardian "  venture  to  deny  that,  under  this  impression, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Letter  has  been  applauded  to  the  skies  by  all 
who  look  to  the  Scotch  Church  with  anxious  and  longing  gaze ; 
that,  under  this  impression,  the  primary  review  of  that  Letter 
appeared  in  its  own  columns ;  that,  under  this  impression,  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle  "  reviewed  it  also  ?  And  yet  forsooth,  know- 
ing all  this,   we,  of  the   English  Church,  arc  not  to   feel   the 
smallest  alarm  at  the  palpable  tendency  of  that  Letter,  because  it 
was  addressed  to  a  Scotch  Bishop  !     If  Mr.  Gladstone's  views 
on  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  State,  in  England,  are 
really  unaltered,  since  184?7,  let  him  withdraw  his  ''  Letter  to 
Bishop   Skinner."      No  one   would  hail   that   withdrawal   with 
more  thankfulness  than   ourselves.      But,  until  then,  we  must 
regard  that  Letter  as  having  a  most  direct  tendency  to  unsettle 
those  relations.     The  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  is,  at  any  rate,  very 
much  more  frank  than  the  "  Guardian "  on  this  point.     By  a 
singular  coincidence,  on    the  very  same  day,  the  **  Chronicle " 
boldly  and  openly  takes  ground,  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
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^^l^, '-J Guardian."  We  will  quote  the  particular  passage,  bearing 
on  our  ipresent  subject,  and  then  leave  our  readers  to  judge, 
.f(}}^tl^r  EngUsh  Churchmen  have,  or  have  not,  a  right  to  feel 
j^jmped  at  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Letter. 

Ttus  speaks  the  "  Morning  Chronicle ''  on  the  3rd  of  June  : — 

**  His,*'  Mr.  Gladstone's,  **  problem,  therefore,  is  to  find  a  way  for 
the  Church  to  do  her  own  work,  non  obstante  the  unchristian  character* 
of  the  State.  And  he  solves  it  by  saying,  '  Let  the  State  develop  its 
principles;  let  it  forego  interference  with  or  recognition  of  religion  ;  let  it 
not  meddle  with  any  sects ;  let  it  not  prescribe  Jews  or  Roman  Catholic 
dignitaries ;  for,  if  it  be  consistent,  the  Church  cannot  but  gain,  and  she 
must,  in  the  end,  be  free.  If,  however,  I  claim  entire  liberty  for  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  hands  of  aii  assembly  which  does  not  consist 
of  members  of  her  communion,  boi^  can  I,  in  honesty  and  consistency, 
ask  this  same  assembly  to  persecute  and  pr^cribe  other  religious  bodies 
for  her  sake.'  Such  is  the:  obvious  rationale  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  treat- 
ment of  the  Jew  question,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill." 

But  the  sophistry  of  the  *'  Guardian ''  does  not  end  here.  It 
actually  endorses  its  own  latest  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone'^s  letter,  by 
an  enumeration  of  certain  eminent  persons,  who,  for  totally  dif- 
ferent reasons  with  the  "  Guardian,""  deprecate  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  !  ^^  So,  tee  presume,  believe  the  bishops,  archdeacons, 
and  cathedral  dignitaries  innumerable,  who  have  come  forward  to 

frotest  against  a  disturbance  of  his  seat.  So  thinks  Archdeacon 
lale ;  so  thinks  Dr.  Hook ;  so  thinks  Sir  Thomas  Acland.''  Why 
did  not  the  "  Guardian "  add,  "  so  thinks  Dr.  Lushington ;  so 
iXiiiik^  Master  Senior;  so  thinks  Mr.  Labouchere  T'  The  "Guardian" 
knows,  as  well  as  vye  know,  that  very  mauy,  among  others,  we 
doubt  not,  the  persons  it  has  mentioned,  deprecate  opposition  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  return,  on  grounds  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any,  the  smallest,  recognitidn  of  his  peculiar  views  on 
"  Church  and  State."  They  deprecate  it  because  of  University 
etiquette ;  because  of  Mr.  Gladstone'^s  eminent  usefulness  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  statesman ;  because  he  is  the  firm  up- 
holder of  the  privileges  of  the  University;  but,  especially,  we 
believe,  because,  whatever  may  be  his  private  theories,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  far  too  honourable  a  man  to  carry  those  theories  into 
practical  operation,  until  he  has,  on  this  particular  question,  him- 
self taken  some  steps,  following  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  example  in 
1829,  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  his  constituency.  Most  earnestly, 
for  our  own  part,  do  we  hope  that  that  time  may  never  arrive ; 
but  if,  unhappily,  it  ever  should,  the  "  Guardian  "  will  find  that 
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English  Churchmeo  are  quite  prepared  to  do  their  duty  alik^'to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

And  now  a  few  words  by  way  of  conclusion.  We  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  English  Church- 
men to  the  question  of  "  Church  and  State,'"  because  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  present  and  future  usefulness  of  the  Church 
depends,  under  God,  mainly  upon  the  view  which  they  take  of 
that  question.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  State  are,  from 
within  the  Church,  most  seriously  endangered  at  the  present 
moment.  The  tendency  of  the  present  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  the  "  Guardian  "  and  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  is,  palpably, 
towards  a  ''free"  and  unestablislied  Church.  VVe  believe  that 
many  persons  devoutly  wish  for  such  a  consummation.  We 
believe  that  very  many  more  are  now  siding  with  these  persons 
for  particular  objects,  who  do  not,  really,  desire  any  thing  of  the 
kina,  but  who  will,  unless  they  retrace  their  steps  in  time,  be 
drawn,  when  the  crisis  comes,  into  the  vortex  along  with 
them.     We  do  not  wonder  at  this,  much  as  we  lament  it.     The 

f resent  position  of  matters  has  been  caused,  mainly,  by  the 
*apal  aggression,  or  rather,  by  the  course  which  certain  par- 
ties, in  and  out  of  Parliament,  pursued  with  reference  to  that 
transaction.  At  the  time  that  event  occurred  Churchmen  were 
smarting  under  the  injustice  of  the  Gorham  judgment.  Their 
irritation  was  increased  by  the  "  Durham  Letter^''  When 
the  question  of  invoking  the  aid  of  Parliament  against  that 
aggression  arose,  many  were  afraid  of  appearing  to  depend 
on  the  State  for  protection,  from  recent  events ;  while  others, 
who  really  desired,  as  we  believe,  direct  separation,  openly  re- 
pudiated the  secular  arm,  and  raised  the  cuckoo  cry  of  "  reli- 
gious liberty,"  for  the  purpose  of  more  directly  furthering  the  end 
they  had  in  view.  The  conduct  of  the  first  of  these  two  parties 
was,  we  think,  most  mistaken  and  ill-judged,  though  easily 
accounted  for.  The  line  they  should  have  taken  was  perfectly 
clear.  They  should  have  said,  "  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  depre- 
cate any  undue  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  with  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Church,  we  still,  so  long  as  the  Church 
and  the  State  are  united,  are  entitled  to  demand  that  the  State 
shall  defend  the  Church  against  the  wanton  insolence  of  llomish 
aggression."  As  it  is,  the  two  parties  are  now,  virtually,  united 
in  what  we  cannot  but  deem  a  very  inauspicious  and  unholy  alli- 
ance. It  is  with  a  view  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  one  party  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  of  inducing  them  to  pause  ere  it  be  too 
late,  that  this  paper  has  been  written.  If  they  who  do  not  desire 
that  the  State  should  be  "  unchristianized  "  fraternize  any  longer, 
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ho  inattor  for  what  purpose,  with  those  who  do  not  care  one  atom 
whether  the  State  be  Christian  or  Apostate,  who  desire  that 
it  should  "  develop  its  principles,^'  foregoing  altogether  any 
"  interference  with  or  "  recognition  of  religion,  the  consequences 
must  be  upon  their  own  heads.  For  ourselves,  we  can  only  say 
that  while  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State  since  the  repeal  of 
the  "  Test ''  Act— since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1829,--while  we 
feel,  as  acutely  as  men  can  feel,  the  injustice  with  which,  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  power,  the  Church  has  lately  been  treated — 
while  we  would  join,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain 
justice  for  her — while  we  would  extend,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  her  spiritual  efficiency,  we  would  still,  so  long  as  our  Prayer 
Book  remains  unaltered,  rather  submit  patiently  to  any  amount  of 
oppression  than,  by  any  act  of  our  own,  promote  the  dissolution 
of  the  existing  alliance ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Church — not  from 
any  mere  desire  to  preserve  endowments  and  temporalities,  for,  if 
robbed  of  these,  we  would  say,  in  "quietness  and  confidence,'' 
Jehovah  Jireh — but  simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  Christian  character  of  the  State.  It  is  speciously  urged  that 
that  alliance  cripples  the  energies  and  impedes  the  usefulness  of 
English  Churchmen,  as  individuals.  We  do  not  believe  it.  So 
long  as  we  look  upon  our  spiritual  mother  as  a  Divine  institution, 
perfectly  distinct  from,  perfectly  independent  of,  though  happily 
united  with  the  State — so  long  as  her  Clergy  are  impressed  with 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  Divine  commission  with  which  they  arc 
invested — they  will  do  her  work  in  an  earnest  spirit  of  love  and 
faith,  in  spite  of,  aye,  and  we  verily  believe,  all  the  more  zealously 
because  of,  the  injustice  with  which  she  is  treated.  Sure  we  are, 
that  by  so  doing,  they  take  the  most  effectual  course  whereby 
that  injustice  may,  ultimately,  be  removed.  And  most  sure  are 
we,  also,  that  by  allowing  a  shadow  of  doubt  and  suspicion  to  rest 
upon  them  in  reference  to  this  great  question,  not  only  are  they 
themselves  the  real  causes  of  the  perpetuation  of  that  injustice, 
but  they  render  nugatory  and  ineffectual  any  efforts  they,  as  indi- 
viduals, make,  in  spreading  the  faith  of  the  Church  among  the 
English  people.  Let  them  show  the  people  that,  while  protesting 
against  the  unlawful,  they  are  still  prepared  dutifully  to  uphold 
the  lawful  *'  supremacy "  of  their  Sovereign ;  that,  while  fully 
determined  to  resist  State  aggression,  they  are  yet  equally  deter- 
mined that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  "  the  Church  of  England 
shall  still  remain  a  national  Church  ^"  and  they  will  be  trusted  and 
reverenced  by  those,  whom  the  faintest  whisper  of  "  separation" 
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would  drive  from  them  at  once  and  for  ever.  At  all  events,,  let  us 
have  no  more  halting,  or  indecision,  in  the  matter.  ^  |;ct  tie  alb 
least  know  the  couree  which  men  really  intend  to  take  re^^^ctitij^ 
it.  We  shall  then  know  our  real  position,  and  our  real  strength. 
Let  us  have  candour  and  fair  dealing,  and  we  have  no  fear  what- 
ever of  the  jfinal  result.  "Because  therefore,"  we  use,  in  con- 
clusion, the  striking  language  which  Mr.  Gladstone  formerly 
used: — 

"  Because  the  government  stands  with  us  in  a  paternal  relatioi) 
to  the  people,  and  is  bound  in  all  things  to  consider  not  merely 
their  existing  tastes,  but  the  capabilities  and  ways  of  their  improvement; 
because  it  has  both  an  intrinsic  competency  and  external  means  to 
amend  and  assist  their  choice  ;  because  to  be  in  accordance  with  God's 
word  and  will  it  must  h:i\e  a  religion,  and  because  in  accordance  with 
Its  conscience  that  religion  must  be  the  truth  as  held  by  it  under  the 
most  solemn  and  accumulated  responsibilities ;  because  this  is  the  only 
sanctifying  and  preserving  principle  of  society,  as  well  as  to  the  indivi- 
dual that  particular  benefit,  without  which  all  others  are  worse  than 
valueless ;  we  must  disregard  the  din  of  political  contention,  and  the 
pressure  of  worldly  and  momentary  motives,  and  in  behalf  of  our  regard 
to  man,  as  well  as  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  maintain  among  ourselves, 
where  happily  it  still  exists,  the  union  between  the  Church  and  the 
State'." 

POSTSCRIPT. 

While  these  sheets  arc  passing  through  the  press,  d  letter  has 
appeared  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  addressed  to  Mr.  Oreswell,  "  em- 
phatically denying,  in  all  their  parts,"  any  allegations  which  have 
been  made  against  him,  with  respect  to  the  Church  and  State 
question — a  letter  which  conqjlicaies^  we  use  the  word  advisedly, 
the  question  at  issue  between  ourselves  and  the  writer  of  it,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  We  are  compelled  to  notice  Mr. 
Gladstone's  letter,  and  for  this  very  plain  reason,  that,  if  we  do 
not,  that  letter  will  be  brought  forward,  when  this  paper  appears, 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends,  as  an  authoritative  reply  to  our 
allegations,  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  parties,  with  whom  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  we 
will  give  entire  those  passages  of  his  letter  which  bear  most 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.     He  says : — 

"  That  the  principles  of  which  I  am  now  the  advocate  are  the  very 
same  that  I  avowed,  and  for  the  avowal  of  which  I  was  not  sparingly 
assailed,  in  1847 ; 

**  That  I  am  aware  of  no  incompatibility  between  the  principles  of 
full  religious  freedom,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  national  Church  in 
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connection  with  the  State,  to  both  of  which  I  am  now,  as  ever,  cordially 

attached ; 

"  That,  in  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  objects,  if  the  change  in  my 
convictions  which  is  imputed  to  me  had  occurred,  I  should  not  have 
left  it  to  the  author  of  this  circular  to  announce  it  to  the  world ;  and 

"  That  whether  the  question  be  or  be  not  an  open  one  for  others,  it 
can,  in  ray  judgment,  be  no  open  question  for  one  who  aspires  to  the 
representation  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

"In  short,  I  disown  and  repudiate  both  these  allegations  emphati- 
cally, and  in  all  their  parts'." 

Now,  we  trust  our  readers  will  fully  believe  us  when  we  say 
that  we  should  have  been  delighted  beyond  measure,  if  we  could 
have  considered  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  allegations  it  has  been  our  very  painful  duty  to  make, 
with  respect  to  that  gentleman,  in  this  paper.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  do  so.  Whatever  weight  ought  to  attach  to  any  thing 
we  have  hitherto  said,  ought  still  to  attach  to  our  arguments 
and  our  allegations,  non  obstante  Mr.  Gladstone'^s  letter.  Let  us 
consider  this  question.  "  The  principles,'^  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"of  which  I  am  now  the  advocate  are  the  very  same  that  I 
avowed,  and  for  the  avowal  of  which  I  was  not  sparingly  assailed, 
in  1847.''  Now  we  do  not,  for  a  moment,  dream  of  imputing  a 
shadow  of  insincerity  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  point,  but  we 
cannot  forbear  asking  him  how  he  can  possibly  reconcile  this 
assertion  with  the  fact  that  the  especial  and  peculiar  organs  of  his 
party,  the  "  Guardian"  and  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  have,  both 
of  them,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  fully  and  frankly  avowed 
a  direct  and  radical  change  of  opinion,  on  his  part,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  "  religious  liberty " — a,  question,  as  we  have 
shown,  connected  most  intimately  with  the  alliance  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  ?  We  have  already  quoted  the  "  Guardian," 
not  of  the  19ih,  but  of  the  12/A  May,  on  this  subject.  If  our 
readers  will  recur  to  that  extract,  they  will  see  that  passages 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  earlier  and  later  writings  are  admitted  to 
be  '*  totally  irreconcilable ;"  they  will  see  the  frank  admission 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  "  changed  his  mind ;"  nay,  more  than 
this,  that  it  *'  is  not  any  one's  business  to  defend  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  a  comphte  alteration  of  recorded  opinions^''  "  We  may  con- 
cede," says  the  "  Guardian,"  "  without  reserve,  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth"—surely,  therefore,  to  any  one  else — "  that  having  written 
stronglif  in  favour  of  a  state  conscience^  and  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
particular  form  of  religion  hy  the  civil  power ^  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now 
to  be  found  writing  as  decidedly,  and  certainly  with  no  loss  of 
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power,  on  that  of ''religious  liberty  ^  Let  our  readers  mark  the 
very  important  admission  here  that  there  is  a  clear  and  direct 
antagonism  between  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  theory  of  "  religious 
liberty/'  and  his  former  theory  of  the  State  "  having  a  conscience," 
of  its  being  the  bounden  duty  of  the  civil  power  "  to  maintain  a 
religion/'  Surely  it  must  follow,  logically,  if  the  State  ottght  not 
now  to  "  have  a  conscience," — ought  not  now  "  to  maintain  a  reli- 
gion,"— that  the  alliance  of  the  State  with  the  Church  ought  not  to 
be  so  much  as  an  **  open  question "  with  the  '*  Guardian "  and 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  the  "  Guardian  "  correctly  represents  that 
gentleman's  opinions.  That  alliance  ought ^  in  such  a  case,  at 
once  to  be  dissolved. 

But  now  for  the  other  "Church"  organ,  the  "Morning 
Chronicle."  In  the  same  article  from  which  we  before  quoted 
the  change  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  is  brought  out  in  even 
stronger  relief  than  by  the  "  Guardian."  After  stating  its  own 
view  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory  of  Church  and  State,  the 
"  Chronicle"  thus  proceeds : — 

"  We  arc  not  now  denying  that  this  theory  of  Church  and  State  has 
its  beauties — all  we  say  is,  that  it  and  the  present  times  do  not  by  a 
good  deal  coincide. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  possible,  may  once  have  been  taken  by  the 
literary  beauty  and  symmetry  of  this,  or  of  an  analogous,  view  of  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State.  Time,  however,  disenchanted 
him.     He  came  down  from  reverie  to  reality  *." 

Then  come  the  peculiar  views  of  the  "  Chronicle,"  which  we 
spare  our  readers,  and  then  it  is  said : — 

"  Hence,  as  we  suppose,  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  look 
facts  fairly  in  the  face,  to  surrender  ike  hollow  theory^  and  to  see 
whether  the  Church  was  not  bound  to  accommodate  itself  to  an  altered 
condition  of  society.  This  is  the  practical  side  of  his  public  character 
as  a  Churchman — he  refuses  any  longer  to  affect  to  see  in  the  State 
what  the  State  is  not." 

Now,  we  ask  our  readers  carefully  to  consider  these  two  extracts, 
and  then  we  ask  further,  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone?  Tliey  can  only  be  reconciled 
in  one  way,  and  most  glad  shall  we  be  if  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
adopt  it.  It  is  just  possible  that  these  extracts  may  now,  for  the 
first  time,  be  brought  to  his  notice.  If  so,  he  is  bound,  at  once 
and  speedily,  to  state  that  fact,  and,  moreover,  to  disavow  any^ 
the  smallest  participation,  in  the  sentiments  here  imputed  to  him.  If 
he  will  do  this,  so  far  well. 

^  Morning  Chronicle,  April  2. 
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But  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on  to  say  further,  "  that  I  am  aware  of 
no  incompatibiHty  between  the  principles  of  full  religious  freedom, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  national  Church  in  connection  with 
the  State,  to  both  of  which  I  am  now,  as  ever,  cordially  attached."*"* 
Now,  we  do  hope  that,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  favours  the  world 
with  his  disavowal  of  the  sentiments  of  his  so-called  organs,  he 
will  give  us  a  full,  clear,  and  unmistakeable  definition  of  what  he 
considers  "  religious  freedom.''  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
can  perfectly  agree  with  his  dictum  as  above  stated.  If  he 
means  to  say  that  he  would  allow,  according  to  his  former  views, 
every  religious  denomination  "full  and  free  toleration"  on  all 

1)oints  not,  in  any  wise,  interferingwith  the  parnYnount  and  acknow- 
edged  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  especial  favour  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  State,  then,  of  course,  we  fully  agree 
with  him ;  but,  then,  we  call  upon  him  plainly  to  say  so.  If  he 
does,  it  will  be  very  difRcult  to  reconcile  such  an  assertion  with 
his  conduct  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  with  the  general 
tenor  of  his  letter  to  Bishop  Skinner,  and  with  the  language  of 
those  Journals  considered  peculiarly  to  represent  his  opinions. 
With  that,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  would  gladly 
and  readily  compound  with  any  transient  inconsistency  for  the 
sake  of  getting  an  avowal  from  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  he  still  adheres  to  the  general  principles  of  his  former 
great  work.  If,  however,  he  will  not  do  this — but  we  will  wait 
till  we  see  his  definition  before  we  draw  our  inference. 

We  approach,  finally,  a  question  of  great  importance,  and  of 
very  peculiar  delicacy.  That  question  is  this :  supposing  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  not  think  proper  to  give  a  clear  and  explicit 
explanation  of  the  points  to  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  ourselves 
have  thought  it  right  to  call  his  peculiar  attention,  how  far  ought 
English  Churchmen  who  adopt  Mr.  Wordsworth's  view  of  the 
existing  alliance,  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gladstone'*s  declaration, 
that  he  is  "  now,  as  ever,  cordially  attached  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  Church  in  connection  with  the  State  ?"  We  regret 
to  say  that,  in  such  a  case,  supposing  it,  unhappily,  to  occur — giving 
Mr.  Gladstone  implicit  credit  for  perfect  sincerity — believing,  in 
spite  of  his  writings  and  his  conduct,  because  he  says  he  desires, 
that  he  really  does  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rela- 
tion— still,  while  those  writings  remain  unexplained — while  that 
line  of  conduct  still  continues — Churchmen  who  agree  in  the  main 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  ourselves,  must  not  depend,  hence- 
forward, for  a  single  moment,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance, 
on  Mr.  Gladstone.  Most  gladly,  most  thankfully,  would  we 
receive  from  that  gentleman  a  retractation  of  his  Letter  to  Bishf^p 
Skinner ;  most  gladly  and  most  thankfully  would  we  hail  a  dis- 
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avowal  of  his  startling  speech  and  his  startling  vote  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Act ;  but,  until  then,  we  must,  from  a  sense  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  the  Church  of  England,  look  at  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's tendencies,  rather  than  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  intentions. 
We  must,  at  the  present  day,  look  at  deeds  more  than  words. 
We  cannot,  because  we  dare  not,  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter 
to  Mr.  Greswell,  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of,  or  a  sufficient 
set-off  against  his  advocacy,  in  his  Letter  to  Bishop  Skinner,  of 
the  political  equality  of  all  religions — for  it  amounts  to  that ;  or 
of  his  maintenance,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  right  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  act  as  if  Parliament  had  long  since  repealed 
the  restrictive  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  1829.  So  long  as  that  line 
of  conduct  is  continued,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone endorses  the  opinion  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle'' — an  opinion 
maintained  so  lately  as  the  16th  of  June,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  recent  proclamation  respecting  Komish  processions — that 
that  proclamation  "  revives  a  penal  enactment  which,  5y  common 
consent^  had  quietly  fjone  to  sleep  for  more  than  twenty  yean  /"  We 
are  bound  to  feel  alarm,  even  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter, 
when  we  see  a  Journal,  supported  mainly  by  the  "  Church '"*  party, 
one  day  advocating  his  re-election,  in  one  of  its  own  peculiarly- 
written  leadei-s ;  the  next,  asserting,  in  bitter  scorn  and  derision 
of  a  most  just  and  righteous  step  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  "  wisely  and  tcell  had  successive  administrations 
allowed  that  miserable  tribute  to  birjotry  which  encumbered  the 
Emancipation  Act  to  remain  a  dead  letter!^''  We  do  earnestly 
hope  that  our  readers  will  not  misunderstand  us.  We  do  not 
dream  of  doubting?  that  Mr.  Gladstone*  does  now  desire  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  which  at  pre- 
sent exist — we  fully  believe  him  when  he  asserts  that  he  is 
''^  aware  of  no  incompatibility  between  the  principles  of  full  reli- 
gious freedom  and  the  maintenance"  of  those  relations.  But, 
with  great  respect  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  demur  to  the  sufficiency 
of  that  declaration.  We  arc  compelled,  by  sad  and  bitter  expe- 
rience, to  look,  not  simply  at  the  assertions,  but  at  the  tendency 
of  the  writings,  and  at  the  overt  acts,  of  public  men.  How  many, 
who  have  now  joined  the  ranks  of  our  bitterest  and  most  impla- 
cable foe,  were,  at  one  time,  perfectly  sincere  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  ^^ aware  of  no  incompatibility  between"  the  holding 
"all  Roman  doctrine"  and  the  most  fervent  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England  !  Where  are  those  men  now  ?  They  are  gone 
whither  the  legitimate  development  of  their  principles  inevitably 
led  them,  and  where  every  one  else  could  see,  long befoie,  that  they 
were  gradually  going.  We  must  think  of  these  things  ;  and  it  is 
because  we  do  think  of  them,  that  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Glact- 
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stone^s  letter  as  sufficient  to  quiet  the  fears  his  '^  best  friends  ^^ 
entertain  respecting  him.  Let  him  once  plainly  and  distinctly 
assert  his  entire  adherence  to  the  general  principles  of  his  former 
great  work, — let  him  act  according  to  those  principles — then, 
m  spite  of  recent  events,  will  we  gladly  and  thankfully  allow 
that  our  fears  are  groundless.  But,  until  that  time  shall  coine, 
we  dare  not,  holding  our  present  views,  place  any  confidence,  as 
Churchmen,  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  question  we  are  discussing. 
We  are  rather  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  principles  he  has 
avowed  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Skinner — that  the  line  of  conduct 
he  has  adopted  in  Parliament — do  directly  tend  towards  a  con- 
summation which  every  sound  English  Churchman  would  not  only 
most  deeply  deplore,  but  would  endeavour  to  prevent,  by  eveiy 
means  in  his  power.  Unless  those  principles  are  changed — ^unless 
that  conduct  be  altered — we  are  most  firmly  convinced  that  the 
time  must  inevitably  come,  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  they  who 
agree  with  him  in  opinion,  will  openly  advocate  the  rending  asunder 
of  the  existing  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 
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Aet.  VIII. — Roughing  it  in  the  Bush ;  or^  Life  in  Canada,    By 
Susanna  Moodie.     2  Vols.     London :  Bentley. 

W£  have  seldom  come  across  a  book  more  amusing  in  its  quiet 
humour,  or  more  touching  in  its  simple  pathos,  than  these  pic- 
tures of  an  emigrant'*s  life  in  Canada.  A  melancholy  picture  it 
is,  and  one,  \Ve  trust,  not  to  be  commonly  met  with  now-a-days. 
The  writer,  Mrs.  Moodie,  a  worthy  sister  of  our  accomplished 
female  historian,  Agnes  Strickland,  emigrated  with  her  husband 
some  twenty  years  ago,  soon  after  her  marriage,  leaving  a  Scottish 
home,  with  all  the  common  comforts  we  deem  necessaries  of  life, 
and,  what  her  cultivated  mind  valued  far  more  highly,  the  luxury 
of  literature,  to  seek  an  independence  of  their  own  in  the  Canadian 
forest  and  "  bush  life '' — the  one  so  poetical  and  grand  in  descrip* 
tion,  the  other  so  adventurous  and  amusing  to  read  of,  but  m 
reality  so  dreary,  so  anxious,  so  heart-aching. 

The  volumes  contain  a  series  of  sketches  of  their  diflBculties 
and  struggles,  narrated  in  simple,  unaffected  language,  some 
anecdotes  of  her  rough  neighbours,  the  nominal  Indian  savage 
and  the  more  really  savage  settler,  interspersed  with  such  charm- 
ing pictures  of  the  beautiful  scenery  so  lavishly  spread  around 
them  as  to  fill  us  with  admiration  of  the  pure  and  religious  mind 
which  was  ever  ready  to  draw  unfailing  comfort  and  gratitude 
from  its  genuine  appreciation.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  cheerful  fortitude,  the  womanly  unselfishness  and  energy,  with 
which  our  authoress  seems  to  have  struggled  through  the  hard- 
ships of  her  firat  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  in  the  new  country, 
living  in  miserable  shanties,  with  an  increasing  family,  frequent 
illnesses,  runaway  servants,  sometimes  actual  want  of  food,  and 
always  an  almost  total  want  of  comfort,  yet  ever  ready  to  help 
the  few  within  her  reach  whose  lot  was  equally  hard ;  and  even 
in  her  most  dismal  straits  bracing  her  mind  by  the  employment 
of  her  natural  gifts  with  pen  and  pencil.  Her  patriotic  lyrics 
seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  during  the  Canadian 
troubles ;  and  ultimately  her  writings  and  her  drawings  enabled 
her  to  add  something  to  their  slender  purse ;  while  at  the  close 
of  the  book  we  have  a  glimpse  of  an  appointment  which  restored 
them  to  some  sort  of  comfort  and  society.  Who  can  wonder 
that  Mrs.  Moodie,  however  proud  of  the  potatoes  she  planted  and 
dug  herself,  the  cows  she  mdked,  the  dandelion  coffee  and  maple 
sugar  she  made,  should  speak  of  emigration  to  the  backwoods  of 
Canada  as  a  hazardous  experiment  for  all  who  have  not  boMi 
accustomed  from  in&ncy  to  battle  with  a  strong  and  sinewy  anH 
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against  the  physical  difficulties  of  life  ?  Who  will  not  forgive  her 
for  exclaiming  somewhat  bitterly  against  the  cruelty  of  tho 
designing  "  land-jobber/''  who,  concealing  the  toil  and  the  hard- 
ship, tempted  and  duped  the  poor  but  refined  and  cultivated  gen- 
tleman into  misery,  homc-sickncss,  and  despair.     She  says : 

'*  To  the  poor,  industiious  working  man  it  presents  many  advantages; 
to  the  poor  gentleman,  none  !  The  former  works  hard,  puts  up  with 
coarse,  scanty  fare,  and  submits,  with  a  good  grace,  to  hardships  that 
would  kill  a  domesticated  animal  at  home.  Thus  he  becomes  inde- 
pendent, inasmuch  as  the  land  that  he  has  cleared  finds  him  in  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life ;  but  it  seldom,  if  ever,  in  remote  situations, 
accomplishes  more  than  this.  The  gentleman  can  neither  work  so 
hard,  live  so  coarsely,  nor  endure  so  many  privations  as  bis  poorer  but 
more  fortunate  neighbour.  Unaccustomed  to  manual  labour,  his  ser- 
vices in  the  field  are  not  of  a  nature  to  secure  for  him  a  profitable 
return.  The  task  is  new  to  him — he  knows  not  how  to  perform  it 
well ;  and,  conscious  of  his  deficiency,  he  expends  his  little  means  in 
hiring  labour,  which  his  biish-farm  can  never  repay.  Difficulties 
increase,  debts  grow  upon  him,  he  struggles  in  vain  to  extricate  him- 
self, and  finally  sees  his  family  sink  into  hopeless  ruin.'* — Vol.  ii. 
p.  291. 

This  sounds  sad  enough ;  but  as  a  reality  let  us  take  a  picture 
of  our  authoress  in  her  new  log-house,  nine  miles  of  uncleared 
forest  from  the  nearest  village,  at  a  time  when  her  only  servant 
had  left  her  at  a  mementos  notice,  with  two  children  both  under 
three  years  of  ago : — 

•*  Ague  and  lake  fever  had  attacked  our  new  settlement.  The  men  in 
the  shanty  were  all  down  in  it ;  and  my  husband  was  confined  to  his  bed 
on  each  alternate  day,  unable  to  raise  hand  or  foot,  and  raving  in  the  deli- 
rium of  the  fever.  After  much  difficulty,  and  only  by  offering  enormous 
wages,  1  succeeded  in  procuring  a  nurse  to  attend  upon  me  in  my  confine- 
ment. The  woman  had  not  been  a  day  in  the  house  before  she  was  attacked 
by  the  same  fever.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  and  with  my  precious 
little  Addie  lying  insensible  on  a  pillow  at  the  foot  of  my  bed — ex- 
pected every  moment  to  breathe  her  last  sigh — on  the  night  of  the  26th 
of  August,  the  boy  I  had  so  ardently  coveted  was  born.  The  next  day, 
old  Pino  carried  his  wife  (my  nurse)  away  upon  his  back,  and  I  was 
left  to  struggle  through  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  with  a  sick  hus- 
band, a  sick  child,  and  a  new-born  babe.  The  days  that  my  husband 
was  free  of  the  fit,  he  did  what  he  could  for  me  and  his  poor  sick  babes, 
but,  ill  as  he  was,  he  was  obliged  to  sow  the  wheat,  to  enable  the  man 
to  proceed  with  the  drag,  and  was  therefore  necessarily  absent  in  the 
field  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I  was  very  ill,  yet  for  hours  at  a 
time  1  had  no  friendly  voice  to  cheer  me,  to  proffer  me  a  drink  of  cold 
water,  or  attend  to  the  poor  babe  ;  and  worse,  still  worse,  there  was  no 
one  to  help  that  pale,  marble  child,  who  lay  so  cold  and  still,  with  half- 
closed  Tiolet  eye,  as  if  death  bad  already  chilled  her  heart  in  his  iron 
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grasp.  My  husband  continued  to  sulTer  for  many  weeks  with  the 
ague ;  and  when  he  was  convalescent,  all  the  children,  even  the  poor 
babe,  were  seized  with  it,  nor  did  it  leave  us  till  late  in  the  following 
spring.*' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  79 — 82. 

After  this  melancholy  scene,  we  must  go  back  to  their  first 
settlement  in  the  backwoods,  which,  though  not  very  encouraging 
to  them,  will  be  amusing  to  our  readers.  They  had  rashly  en- 
gaged upon  hearsay,  and  at  a  high  price,  what  was  called  a 
'*  comfortable  home,**'  on  their  new  land,  and  commenced  their 
first  "  bush"  journey  on  a  pouring  autumn  day.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  day, — 

•*  The  carriage  turned  into  a  narrow,  st^ep  path,  overhung  with  lofty 
woods,  and  after  labouring  up  it  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  our  necks,  it  brought  us  at  length  to  a  rocky  upland 
clearing,  partially  covered  with  a  second  growth  of  limber,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  dark  forest. 

'*  *  I  guess,'  quoth  our  Yankee  driver,  *  that  at  the  bottom  of  this 
*cre  swell,  you'll  find  yourself  to  hum  ;*  and  plunging  into  a  short  path 
cut  through  the  wood,  he  pointed  to  a  miserable  hut,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  steep  descent,  and  cracking  his  whip,  exclaimed,  *  'Tis  a  smart  loca- 
tion that.  I  wish  you  Britishers  may  enjoy  it.'  I  gazed  upon  the 
place  in  perfect  dismay,  for  I  had  never  seen  such  a  shed  called  a  house 
before.  '  You  must  be  njistaken  ;  that  is  not  a  house,  but  a  cattle- 
shed,  or  a  pig-sty.* 

'*  The  man  turned  his  knowing,  keen  eye  upon  me,  and  smiled,  half- 
humorously,  half-maliciously,  as  he  said, 

"  *  You  were  raised  in  the  old  country,  I  guess ;  you've  much  to 
learn,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  you'll  like  to  know,  before  the  winter  is 
over.' 

"  I  was  perfectly  bewildered — I  could  only  stare  at  the  place,  with 
my  eyes  swimming  in  tears ;  but  as  the  horses  plunged  down  into  the 
broken  hollow,  my  attention  was  drawn  from  my  new  residence  to  the 
perils  which  endangered  life  and  limb  at  every  step.  The  driver,  how- 
ever, was  well  used  to  such  roads,  and,  steering  us  dexterously  between 
the  black  stumps,  at  length  drove  up,  not  to  the  door,  for  there  was 
none  to  the  house,  but  to  tie  open  space  from  which  that  absent,  but 
very  necessary  appendage,  had  been  removed.  Three  young  steers 
and  two  heifers,  which  the  driver  proceeded  to  drive  out,  were  quietly 
reposing  on  the  floor.  A  few  strokes  of  the  whip,  and  a  loud  burst  of 
gratuitous  curses,  soon  effected  an  ejectment ;  and  I  dismounted,  and 
took  possession  of  this  untenable  tenement.  Moodie  was  not  yet  in 
sight  with  the  teams.  I  begged  the  man  to  stay  till  he  arrived,  as  I 
felt  terrified  at  being  left  alone  in  this  wild,  strange-looking  place.  He 
laughed,  as  well  he  might,  at  our  fears,  and  said  he  had  a  long  way  to 
go,  and  must  be  off;  then,  cracking  his  whip,  and  nodding  to  the  girl, 
who  was  crying  aloud,  he  went  his  way,  and  Hannah  and  myself  were 
left  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  dirty  floor. 
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**  The  prospect  was  indeed  dreary.  Without,  pouring  rain  ;  within, 
a  fireless  hearth  ;  a  room  with  but  one  window,  and  that  containing  only 
one  whole  pane  of  glass  ;  not  an  article  of  furniture  to  be  seen,  save  an  old 
painted  pine-wood  cradle,  which  had  heen  left  there  by  some  freak  of 
fortune.  This,  turned  upon  its  side,  served  us  for  a  seat,  and  there  we 
impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  Moodie,  Wilson,  and  a  roan  whom 
the  former  had  hired  that  morning  to  assist  on  the  farm.  Where  they 
were  all  to  he  stowed  might  have  puzzled  a  more  sagacious  hrain  than 
mine.  It  is  true  there  was  a  loft,  hut  I  could  see  no  way  of  reaching 
it,  for  ladder  there  was  none  ;  so  we  amused  ourselves,  while  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  our  party,  by  abusing  the  place,  the  country,  and  our 
own  dear  selves  for  our  folly  in  coming  to  it." — Vol.  i.  pp.  84,  85. 

But  we  must  not  lose  Mrs.  Moodie^s  first  introdaction  to  her 
neighbours : — 

"  While  we  were  all  thus  busily  employed,  the  door  was  suddenly 
pushed  open,  and  the  apparition  of  a  woman  squeezed  itself  into  the 
crowded  room.  I  left  off  arranging  the  furniture  of  a  bed,  that  had 
just  heen  put  up  in  a  corner,  to  meet  my  unexpected,  and,  at  that 
moment,  not  very  welcome  guest.  Her  whole  appearance  was  eo 
extraordinary  that  I  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  address  her.  Imagine  a  girl 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  sharp,  knowing-looking 
features,  a  forward,  impudent  carriage,  and  a  pert,  flippant  voice, 
standing  upon  one  of  the  trunks,  and  surveying  all  our  proceedings  in 
the  most  impertinent  manner.  The  creature  was  dressed  in  a  ragged, 
dirty,  purple  stuff  gown,  cut  very  low  in  the  neck,  with  an'  old  red 
cotton  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head  ;  her  uncombed,  tangled  locks 
falling  over  her  thin,  inquisitive  face,  in  a  state  of  perfect  nature.  Her 
legs  and  feet  were  hare ;  and  in  her  coarse,  dirty  red  hands  she  swung 
to  and  fro  an  empty  glass  decanter. 

•*  •  What  can  she  want  V  I  asked  myself.  *  What  a  strange  crea- 
ture I ' 

**And  there  she  stood,  staring  at  me  in  the  most  unceremonious 
manner,  her  keen  black  eyes  glancing  obliquely  to  every  comer  of  the 
room,  which  she  examined  with  critical  exactness. 

*'  Before  I  could  speak  to  her,  she  commenced  the  conversation  with 
drawling  through  her  nose, 

"  •  Well,  I  guess  you're  fixing  here.' 

'*  I  thought  she  had  come  to  offer  her  services  ;  and  I  told  her  I  did 
not  want  a  girl,  for  I  had  brought  one  out  with  me. 

"  *  How  !*  responded  the  creature,  *  1  hope  you  don't  take  me  for  a 
help.  I*d  have  you  to  know  that  I'm  as  good  a  lady  as  yourself.  No, 
I  just  stepped  over  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  seed  the  teams  pass 
our*n  about  noon,  and  I  says -to  father,  *  Them  strangers  are  cum; 
I'll  go  and  look  arter  them.'  •  Yes,'  says  he,  *  do,  and  take  the  de- 
canter along ;  may  be  they'll  want  one  to  put  their  whiskey  in.'  •  I'm 
goin'  to,'  says  I ;  *  so  I  cum  across  with  it,  an'  here  it  it.    But,  mmd— 
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don't  break  it — 'tis  the  only  one  we  have  to  hum  ;  and  father  says  'tis 
80  mean  to  drink  out  of  green  glass.' 

**  My  surprise  increased  every  minute.  It  seemed  such  an  act  of 
disinterested  generosity  thus  to  anticipate  what  we  had  never  thought 
of.     I  was  regularly  taken  in. 

«<  *  My  good  girl,*  I  began,  *  this  is  really  very  kind — but' — 

"  'Now,  don't  go  to  call  me  *gair — and  pass  off  your  English  airs 
on  us.  We  are  genuine  Yankees,  and  think  ourselves  as  good — yet,  a 
great  deal  better  than  you.     I  am  a  young  lady.' 

*'  '  Indeed !'  said  I,  striving  to  repress  my  astonishment.  *  I  am  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  and  my  acquaintance  with  Canadian  ladies  and 
gentlemen  is  very  small.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you  by  using  the 
term  girl ;  and  was  going  to  assure  you  that  we  have  no  need  of  the 
decanter.     We  have  bottles  of  our  own,  and  we  don't  drink  whiskey.' 

"  *How!  not  drink  whiskey?  Why,  you  don't  say!  How  igno- 
rant you  must  be!  May  be  they  have  no  whiskey  in  the  old 
country  ?' 

*'  *  Yes,  we  have ;  but  it  is  not  like  the  Canadian  whiskey.  But 
pray  take  the  decanter  home  again ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  get  broken  in 
this  confusion.' 

**  '  No,  no  ;  father  told  me  to  leave  it,  and  there  it  is ;'  and  she 
planted  it  resolutely  down  on  the  trunk.  '  You'll  find  a  use  for  it  till 
you  have  unpacked  your  own.' 


»  ft 


The  history  of  this  decanter  is  so  truly  Canadian,  that  we 
must  give  it ;  it  remained  a  mystery  to  Mr.  Moodie,  until,  a  few 
days  after,  the  Yankee  damsel  presented  herself  again. 

"  *  Well,  I  guess  you  look  smart !  You  old-country  folks  are  so 
stiff,  you  must  have  every  thing  nice,  or  you  fret.  But,  then,  you  can 
easily  do  it ;  you  have  stacks  of  money ;  and  you  can  fix  every  thing 
right  off  with  money.' 

*<  *  Pray  take  a  seat,'  and  I  offered  her  a  chair,  '  and  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  your  name.  I  suppose  you  must  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 
although  I  cannot  perceive  any  dwelling  near  us.' 

'*  *  My  name  !     So  you  want  to  know  my  name.     I  am't  ashamed 

of  my  name ;  'tis  Emily  S .     I  am  eldest  daughter  to  the  gentle^ 

man  who  owns  this  house Have  you  done  with  that  'ere 

decanter  I  brought  across  yesterday  ?' 

'*  '  Oh,  yes !  I  have  no  occasion  for  it.'  I  rose,  took  it  from>  the 
shelf,  and  placed  it  in  her  hand. 

"  '  I  guess  you  won't  return  it  empty ;  that  would  be  mean,  father 
says ;  he  wants  it  filled  with  whiskey.' 

**  The  mystery  was  solved,  the  riddle  made  clear.  I  could  contain 
my  gravity  no  longer,  but  burst  into  a* hearty  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
I  was  joined  by  Hannah.  Our  young  lady  was  mortally  offended ; 
she  tossed  the  decanter  from  hand  to  hand^  and  flared  at  us  with  her 
tiger-like  eyes. 
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•*  *  You  think  yourselves  smart !     Why  do  you  laugh  in  that  way  V 

•*  •  Excuse  me,  but  you  have  such  an  odd  way  of  borrowing  that  I 

cannot  help  it I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  have  no 

whiskey.' 

"  '  I  guess  spirits  will  do  as  well ;  I  know  there  is  some  in  that  keg, 
for  I  smells  it.' 

"  *  It  contains  rum  for  the  workmen.* 

'*  '  Better  still.  I  calculate  when  you've  been  here  a  few  months, 
you'll  be  too  knowing  to  give  rum  to  your  helps.  But  old  country- 
folks are  all  fools,  and  that's  the  reason  they  get  so  easily  sucked-in, 
and  be  so  soon  wound-up.  Cum,  fill  the  bottle,  and  don't  be  stingy. 
In  this  country  we  all  live  by  borrowing.  If  you  want  any  thing,  why 
just  send  and  borrow  from  us,' 

*'  Thinking  this  might  be  the  custom  of  the  country,  I  hastened  to 
All  the  decanter,  hoping  that  I  might  get  a  little  new  milk  for  the  poor 
weanling  child ;  but  when  I  asked  my  liberal  visitor  if  she  kept  cows, 
and  would  lend  me  a  little  new  milk  for  the  baby,  she  burst  out  into 
high  disdain.  *  Milk !  lend  milk  ?  I  guess  milk  in  the  fall  is  worth  a 
York  shilling  a  quart.     I  cannot  sell  you  a  drop  under.' 

*'  This  was  a  wicked  piece  of  extortion,  as  the  same,  article  in  the 
towns,  where  of  course  it  was  in  greater  request,  only  brought  three 
pence  a  quart. 

•*  *  If  you'll  pay  me  for  it,  I'll  bring  you  some  to-morrow.  But 
mind — cash  down.' 

•*  Day  after  day  I  was  tormented  with  this  importunate  creature. 
She  borrowed  of  me  tea,  sugar,  candles,  starch,  blueing,  irons,  pots, 
bowls  ;  in  short,  every  article  in  common  domestic  use — while  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could  get  them  returned.  Articles  of 
food,  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  or  of  convenience,  like  candles,  starch, 

soap,  she  never  dreamed  of  being  required  at  her  hands The 

very  day  our  new  plough  came  home,  the  father  of  this  bright  damsel, 
who  went  by  the  familiar  and  unenviable  title  of  Old  Satan^  came  over 
to  borrow  it  (though  we  afterwards  found  out  he  had  a  good  one  of  his 
own).  The  land  had  never  been  broken  up,  and  was  full  of  rocks  and 
stumps,  and  he  was  anxious  to  save  his  own  from  injury ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  borrowed  implement  came  home  unfit  for  use, 
just  at  the  very  time  that  we  wanted  to  plough  for  fall  wheat.  The 
same  happened  to  a  spade  and  trowel,  bought  in  order  to  plaster  the 
house.  Satan  asked  the  loan  of  them  for  one  hour  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  we  never  saw  them  again. 

'*  The  daughter  came  one  morning,  as  usual,  on  one  of  these  swin- 
dling expeditions,  and  demanded  of  me  the  loan  of  some  fine  slack. 
Not  knowing  what  she  meant,  and  weary  of  her  importunities,  I  said  I 
had  none.  She  went  away  in  a  rage.  Shortly  after  she  came  again 
for  some  pepper.  I  was  at  work,  and  my  work-box  was  open  on  the 
table,  stored  with  threads  and  spools  of  all  descriptions.  Miss  Satan 
cast  hej:  hawk's  eye  into  it,  and  burst  out  in  her  usual  rude  manner, 

'* '  I  guess  you  told  me  a  tarnation  big  lie  the  other  day.' 
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"Unaccustomed  to  such  language,  I  rose  from  my  seat,  and,  pointing 
to  the  door,  told  her  to  walk  out,  as  I  did  not  choose  to  he  insulted  in 
my  own  house. 

**  *  Your  house  !  I'm  sure  it's  father's,'  returned  the  incorrigihle 
"wretch.  *  You  told  me  you  had  no  Jine  slackf  and  you  have  stacks 
of  it.' 

**  *  What  is  fine  slack  ?'  said  I,  very  pettishly. 

**  •  The  stuff  that's  wound  upon  these  'ere  pieces  of  wood,'  pouncing 
as  she  spoke  upon  one  of  my  most  serviceable  spools. 

"  *  I  cannot  give  you  that ;  I  want  it  myself.' 

"  *  I  didn't  ask  you  to  give  it.  I  only  wants  to  borrow  it  till  father 
goes  to  the  creek.' 

'* '  I  wish  he  would  make  haste,  then,  as  I  want  a  number  of  things 
which  you  have  borrowed  of  me,  and  which  I  cannot  longer  do  without.' 

**  She  gave  me  a  knowing  look,  and  carried  off  my  spool  in  triumph." 
— Vol.  i.  pp.  86—93. 

*'  Another  neighbour,  an  old  woman,  introduced  herself  as  '  a  widow 
with  twelve  sons,'  adding  :  * and  'tis hard  to  scratch  along.' 

"  *  Do  you  swear  ?* 

***  Swear!  what  harm?  It  eases  one's  mind  when  one's  vexed. 
Everybody  swears  in  this  country.  I  used  to  swear  mighty  big  oaths 
till  about  a  month  ago,  when  the  methody  parson  told  me  that  if  I  did 
not  leave  it  off,  1  should  go  to  a  tarnation  bad  place ;  so  I  dropped 
some  of  the  worst  of  them.' 

•*  *  You  would  do  wisely  to  drop  the  rest ;  women  in  my  country 
never  swear.' 

"  •  Well,  you  don't  say  I  I  always  hear'd  they  were  very  ignorant.' " 
— Vol.  i.  p.  96. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances  of  the  back-wood 
settler  is,  the  independence  and  cavalier  behaviour  of  the  servants, 
or  "  helps ; "  a  word  of  reproof,  and  they  are  off  half  an  hour 
after,  and  for  months  the  family  may  be  left  to  do  every  thing, 
menial  or  not,  for  themselves.  At  best,  they  do  but  ring  the 
changes  on  raw  Yankees,  half-bred  Canadians,  and  unfortunate 
emigrants ;  the  best  are  of  the  latter  class,  for  the  most  part, 
Irish ;  too  reckless  and  thoughtless  to  get  on  for  themselves,  but 
affectionate  and  grateful  to  those  who  share  their  rough  comforts 
witli  them.  One  specimen,  an  Irish  foundling,  is  excellently 
drawn  by  Mrs.  Moodie  ;  he  did  his  best  for  his  kind  master  and 
mistress,  but  that  best  was  often  as  amusing  a  failure  as  in  the 
following  anecdote  of  him  : — 

"  One  evening,  John  asked  for  a  piece  of  soap, 

" '  What  do  you  want  with  soap,  John  ?' 

"  *  To  wash  my  shirt,  ma'am.  Shure  an'  I'm  a  baste  to  be  seen,  na 
black  as  the  pots.  Sorra  a  shirt  have  I  but  the  one,  an'  it  has  stuck 
on  my  back  lo  long,  that  I  can  thole  it  no  longer.' 

VOL.   XVII.— -NO.   XXXIV. — JULY,   1852.  c  c 
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''  I  looked  at  the  wrists  and  collar  of  the  condemned  garment,  Mrhich 
was  all  of  it  that  John  allowed  to  be  visible.  They  were  much  in  need 
of  soap  and  water. 

"  'Well,  John,  I  will  leave  you  the  soap  :  but  can  you  wash?* 

"  '  Och,  sure,  and  I  can  they.  If  I  soap  it  enough,  and  rub  long 
enough,  the  shirt  must  come  clane  at  last.' 

'*  I  thought  the  matter  rather  doubtful ;  but  when  I  went  to  bed  I 
left  what  he  required,  and  soon  saw,  through  the  chink  in  the  boards, 
a  roaring  fire,  and  heard  John  whistling  over  the  tub.  He  whistled 
and  rubbed,  and  washed  and  scrubbed,  but,  as  there  seemed  no  end  of 
the  job,  and  he  was  as  long  washing  this  one  garment  as  Bell  would 
have  been  performing  the  same  operation  on  fifty,  I  laughed  to  myself, 
and  thought  of  my  own  abortive  attempts  in  that  way,  and  went  fast 
asleep,  in  the  morning,  John  came  to  his  breakfast,  wifh  his  jacket 
buttoned  up  to  his  throat. 

"  •  Could  you  not  dry  your  shirt  by  the  fire,  John  ?  You  will  get 
cold  wanting  it.' 

*' '  Aha,  by  dad  I  it's  dhry  enough  now.  The  divil  has  made  tinder 
of  it  long  afore  this.' 

u  »  Why,  what  has  happened  to  it  ?     I  heard  you  washing  all  night.* 

**  *  Washing  I  Faith,  an'  I  did  scrub  it  till  my  hands  were  all  ruined 
intirely,  and  thin  I  took  the  brush  to  it ;  but  none  a  bit  of  the  dirth 
could  1  get  out  of  it.  The  more  I  rubbed,  the  blacker  it  got,  until  1 
had  used  up  all  the  soap,  and  the  perspiration  was  pouring  off  me  like 
rain.  '  You  dirthy  owld  bit  of  a  blackguard  of  a  rag,'  says  I,  in  an 
exthremity  of  rage,  '  you're  not  fit  for  the  back  of  a  dacent  lad  an'  a 
jintleman.  The  divil  may  take  ye  to  cover  one  of  his  imps ; '  and  with 
that  I  sthirrcd  up  the  fire,  and  sent  it  plump  into  the  middle  of  the 
blaze.' " 

"  •  And  what  will  you  do  for  a  shirt  ? ' 

••  *  Faith,  do  as  many  a  betther  man  has  done  afore  me  ;  go  widout.' " 
—Vol.  i.  p.  164. 

A  still  more  awkward  lad  placed  them  in  a  terrible  situation. 
They  had  removed  in  a  better  sort  of  log-house  than  their  first 
shanty ;  and  had  been  employed,  during  the  winter,  in  clearing 
the  forest  round  the  house ;  they  waited,  however,  till  summer 
to  burn  the  fallen  trees.  Mrs.  Moodie  was  alone  with  her  two 
infants,  a  lad,  and  a  maid. 

**  The  day  was  sultry,  and  towards  noon  a  strong  wind  sprung  up, 
that  roared  in  the  pine-tops  like  the  dashing  of  distant  billows,  but 
without  in  the  least  abating  the  heat.  The  children  were  lying  list- 
lessly upon  the  floor  for  coolness,  when  Mary  suddenly  exclaimed, 
•  Bless  us,  mistress,  what  a  smoke  I '  I  ran  immediately  to  the  door, 
but  was  not  able  to  distinguish  ten  yards  before  me*  The  swamp 
immediately  below  us  was  on  fire,  and  the  heavy  wind  was  driving  a 
dense  black  cloud  of  smoke  directly  before  us. 
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"'What  can  this  mean?'  I  cried,  'who  can  have  set  fire  to  the 
hSkmV 

"As  I  ceased  speskiiigt  Jofan  Thomas  stood  pale  and  trembling 
before  me.     '  John,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  fire  ?' 

'* '  Oh,  ma'am,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  ;  it  was  I  set  fire  to  it,  and 
1  would  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  if  I  had  not  done  it.' 

'•  •  What  is  the  danger  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  I'm  terribly  afeard  we  shall  all  be  burnt  up,'  said  the  fellow* 
beginning  to  whimper. 

« (  Why  did  you  run  such  a  risk,  and  your  master  from  home,  and 
no  one  in  the  place  to  render  the  least  assistance  ? ' 

" '  I  did  it  for  the  best,'  blubbered  the  lad.     '  What  shall  we  do  ?' 

" '  Why,  we  must  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  leave  the  house 
to  its  fate.' 

"  •  We  can't  get  out,'  said  the  man,  in  a  low,  hollow  tone,  which 
seemed  the  concentration  of  fear;  'I  would  have  got  out  of  it  if  I 
could  ;  but  just  step  to  the  back  door,  ma'am,  and  see.' 

"  I  had  not  felt  the  least  alarm  till  this  minute  ;  I  had  never  seen  a 
fallow  burnt,  but  1  had  heard  of  it  as  a  thing  of  such  common  occurrence 
that  I  had  never  connected  it  with  any  idea  of  danger.  Judge  then  my 
surprise,  my  horror,  when,  on  going  to  the  back  door,  I  saw  that  the 
fellow,  to  make  sure  of  his  work,  had  fired  the  field  in  fifty  different 
places.  Behind,  before,  on  every  side,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  fire,  burning  furiously  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us,  and  cutting  off 
all  possibility  of  retreat ;  for  could  we  have  found  an  opening  through 
the  burning  heaps,  we  could  not  have  seen  our  way  through  the  dense 
canopy  of  smoke ;  and,  buried  as  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the  forest* 
no  one  could  discover  our  situation  till  we  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
help 

"  A  strange  calm  succeeded  my  first  alarm  ;  tears  and  lamentations 
were  useless  :  a  horrible  death  was  impending  over  us,  and  yet  I  could 
not  believe  that  we  were  to  die.  I  sat  down  upon  the  step  of  the  door, 
and  watched  the  awful  scene  in  silence.  The  fire  was  raging  in  the 
cedar-swamp,  immediately  below  the  ridge  on  which  the  house  stood, 
and  it  presented  a  spectacle  truly  appalling.  From  out  the  dense  folds 
of  a  canopy  of  black  smoke,  the  blackest  I  ever  saw,  leaped  up  conti- 
nually red  forks  of  lurid  flame  as  high  as  the  tree  tops,  igniting  the 
branches  of  a  gronp  of  tall  pines  that  had  been  left  standing  for  sun- 
logs. 

"  A  deep  gloom  blotted  out  the  heavens  from  our  sight.  The  air 
was  filled  with  fiery  particles,  which  fioated  even  to  the  door-step— 
while  the  crackling  and  roaring  of  the  flames  might  have  been  heard  at 
a  great  distance.  Could  we  have  reached  the  lake  shore,  where  several 
canoes  were  moored  at  the  landing,  by  launching  into  the  water  we 
should  have  been  in  perfect  safety ;  but,  to  attain  this  object,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pass  through  this  mimic  hell ;  and  not  a  bird  could  have 
flown  over  it  with  unscorched  wings.    There  was  no  hope  in  that 
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quarter,  for,  could  we  have  escaped  tlie  flames,  we  should  have  been 
blinded  and  choked  by  the  thick,  black,  resinous  smoke. 

*'  The  fierce  wind  drove  the  flames  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  house 
up  the  clearing ;  and  our  passage  to  the  road,  or  to  the  forest,  on  the 
right  and  left,  was  entirely  obstructed  by  a  sea  of  flames.  Our  only  ark 
of  safety  was  the  house,  so  long  as  it  remained  untouched  by  the  con- 
suming element.  I  turned  to  young  Thomas,  and  asked  him  how  long 
he  thought  that  would  be. 

*' '  When  the  fire  clears  this  little  ridge  in  front,  ma'am.  The  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,  then,  or  we  must  all  go  ! ' 

"  The  heat  soon  became  suffocating.  We  were  parched  with  thirst, 
and  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  house,  and  none  to  be  procured 
nearer  than  the  lake.  I  turned  once  more  to  the  door,  hoping  that  a 
passage  might  have  been  hurnt  through  to  the  water.  I  saw  nothing 
but  a  dense  cloud  of  fire  and  smoke — and  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
crackling  and  roaring  of  the  flames,  which  were  gaining  upon  us  so  fast, 
that  I  felt  their  scorching  breath  in  my  face. 

" '  Ah,'  thought  I — and  it  was  a  most  bitter  thought — •  what  will  my 
beloved  husband  do  when  he  returns  and  finds  we  have  all  perished  in 
this  miserable  manner  !     But  God  can  save  us  yet.' 

"  The  thought  had  scarcely  found  a  voice  in  my  heart  before  tho 
wind  rose  to  a  Imrricane,  scattering  the  flames  on  all  sides  into  a  tem- 
pest of  burning  billows.  I  buried  my  head  in  my  apron,  for  I  thought 
that  our  time  was  come,  and  that  all  was  lost,  when  a  most  terrific 
crash  of  thunder  burst  over  our  heads,  and,  like  the  breaking  of  a  water- 
spout, down  came  the  rushing  torrent  of  rain  which  had  been  pent  up 
for  so  many  weeks. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  chip-yard  was  all  afloat,  and  the  fire  effec- 
tually checked.  The  storm  which,  unnoticed  by  us,  had  been  gathering 
all  day,  and  which  was  the  only  one  of  any  note  we  had  that  summer, 
continued  to  rage  all  night,  and  before  morning  had  quite  subdued  our 
cruel  enemy,  whose  approach  we  had  viewed  with  such  dread." — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  59—63. 

Mrs.  Moodie  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the  Indians 
in  her  neighbourhood ;  and  she  tells  much  that  is  very  interesting 
about  them, — of  their  ways  and  habits,  their  kind-heartedness, 
their  mythic  but  simple  religion,  their  honesty  and  love  of  truth, 
and  the  figurative  phraseology  which  has,  perhaps,  invested  them 
with  a  more  poetical  interest  than  their  natural  endowments 
deserve.     The  following  anecdote  merits  extract : — 

"  One  of  their  squaws,  .  .  ,  had  accompanied  her  husband  on  a 
hunting  expedition  into  the  forest.  He  had  been  very  successful,  and 
having  killed  more  deer  than  they  could  well  carry  home,  he  went  to 
the  house  of  a  white  man  to  dispose  of  some  of  it,  leaving  the  squaw 
to  take  care  of  the  rest  till  his  return.     She  sat  carelessly  upon  a  log 
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with  his  hunting-knife  in  her  hand,  when  she  heard  the  breaking  of 
branches  near  her,  and  turning  round,  beheld  a  great  bear  only  a  few 
paces  from  her. 

**  It  was  too  late  to  retreat :  and  seeing  that  the  animal  was  very 
hungry,  and  determined  to  come  to  close  quarters,  she  rose,  and  placed 
her  back  against  a  small  tree,  holding  her  knife  close  to  her  breast, 
and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  bear.  The  shaggy  monster  came  on. 
She  remained  motionless,  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  her  enemy,  and 
as  his  huge  arms  closed  round  her,  she  slowly  drove  the  knife  into  his 
heart.  The  bear  uttered  a  hideous  cry,  and  sank  dead  at  her  feet. 
When  the  Indian  returned,  he  found  the  courageous  woman  quietly 
taking  the  skin  from  the  carcass  of  the  formidable  brute." — Vol.  ii. 
p.  33. 

With  one  more  bear  anecdote  we  must  conclude : — 

"  We  had  been  some  days  without  meat,  when  Moodie  came  running 
in  for  his  gun.  A  great  she-bear  was  in  the  wheat-field  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  very  busily  employed  in  helping  to  harvest  the  crop. 
There  was  but  one  bullet,  and  a  charge  or  two  of  buck-shot,  in  the 
house ;  but  Moodie  started  to  the  wood  with  the  single  bullet  in  his 

gun Old  Jenny  was  busy  at  the  wash-tub,  but  the  moment 

she  saw  her  master  running  up  the  clearing,  and  knew  the  cause,  she 
left  her  tub  and  snatching  up  the  carving-knife,  ran  after  him,  that  in 
case  the  bear  should  have  the  best  of  the  fight,  she  would  be  there  to 
help  *  the  masther.'  Finding  her  shoes  incommode  her,  she  fiung 
them  off,  in  order  to  run  the  faster.     A  few  minutes  after,  came  the 

report  of  the  gun,  and  I  heard  Moodie  halloo  to  E ,  who  was 

cutting  stakes  in  the  wood.  I  hardly  thought  it  possible  that  he  could 
have  killed  the  bear,  but  I  ran  to  the  door  to  listen.  The  children 
were  all  excitement,  which  the  sight  of  the  black  monster,  borne  down 
the  clearing  upon  two  poles,  increased  to  the  wildest  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Moodie  and  John  were  carrying  the  prize,  and  old  Jenny,  brandish- 
ing her  carving-knife,  followed  in  the  rear 

**  The  bear  was  determined  to  have  something  in  return  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  Several  nights  after  this,  our  slumbers  were  disturbed, 
about  midnight,  by  an  awful  yell,  and  old  Jenny  shook  violently  at 
our  chamber  door. 

**  *  Masther,  masther  dear  ! — Get  up  wid  you  this  moment,  or  the 
bear  will  destroy  the  catile  intirely.' 

••  Half  asleep,  Moodie  sprang  from  his  bed,  seized  his  gun,  and  ran 
out.  I  threw  my  large  cloak  round  me,  struck  a  light,  and  followed 
him  to  the  door.  The  moment  the  latter  was  unclosed,  some  calves  we 
were  rearing  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  closely  followed  by  the  larger 
beasts,  who  came  bellowing  headlong  down  the  hill,  pursued  by  the 
bear. 

•*  It  was  a  laughable  scene,  as  shown  by  that  paltry  tallow-candle. 
Moodie  in  his  night  shirt,  taking  aim  at  something  in  the  darkness, 
surrounded  by  the  terrified   animals  ;  old  Jenny,  with  a  large  knife 
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in  her  hand,  holding  on  to  the  white  skirts  of  her  master's  garment, 
making  outcry  loud  enough  to  frighten  away  all  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
bush — herself  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity. 

** '  Och,  maisther  dear !  don't  timpt  the  ill -conditioned  crathur  wid 
charging  too  near;  think  of  the  wife  and  the  childhcr.  Let  me 
come  at  the  rampaging  baste,  an'  I'll  stick  the  knife  into  the  heart  of 
him  I' 

**  Moodie  6red.  The  bear  retreated  up  the  clearing,  with  a  low 
growl.  Moodie  and  Jenny  pursued  him  some  way,  but  it  was  too  dark 
to  discern  any  object  at  a  distance.  I,  for  my  part,  stood  at  the  open 
door,  laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks,  at  the  glaring  eyes 
of  the  oxen,  their  ears  erect,  and  their  tails  carried  gracefully  on  a  level 
with  their  backs,  as  they  stared  at  me  and  the  light  in  blank  astonish- 
ment.    The  noise  of  the  gun  had  just  roused  John  E from  his 

slumbers.  He  was  no  less  amused  than  myself,  until  he  saw  a  fine 
yearling  heifer  was  bleeding,  and  found  upon  examination,  that  the 
poor  animal  was  dangerously,  if  not  mortally  wounded 

**  Moodie  and  Jenny  now  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  bear. 
E— —  fastened  all  the  cattle  into  the  back-yard,  close  to  the  house. 
By  daylight  he  and  Moodie  had  started  in  chase  of  bruin,  whom  they 
tracked  by  his  blood  some  way  in  the  bush ;  but  here  he  entirely 
Mcaped  their  search." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  176—181. 
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Art.  IX. — A  Bill  to  enable  Her  Majesty  further  to  regulate  the 
Duties  of  Ecclesiastical  Persons,  and  to  male  better  Provisions 
for  the  Management  and  Distribution  of  Episcopal  and  Capi- 
tular Revenues.  {Prepared  and  brought  in  by  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford  and  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor.)  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  29th  April,  1852. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  attendant  on  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment this  year,  have  afforded  no  opportunity  for  carrying  through 
any  measures  of  such  a  description  as  that  which  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford  introduced  in  tlie  course  of  the  spring,  in  relation  to 
episcopal  and  capitular  revenues;  but  the  mode  in  which  his 
Bill  was  received  in  the  House  of  Commons,  seems  to  render  it 
not  improbable  that  it«  leading  provisions  may  ere  long  be 
embodied  in  our  statutes.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  course  may  be  taken  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
by  those  who  applauded  the  measure  on  April  29.  We  may, 
perhaps,  anticipate  opposition  to  it  from  the  lloman  Catholic 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  feel  assured  that  if  it 
ever  reaches  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  present  state,  it  will  be 
modified  there.  But  our  hope  and  expectation  is,  that  when  this 
measure  is  again  introduced,  as  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  be,  it 
will  have  been  so  carefully  reconsidered,  as  to  be  divested  of 
certain  matters  which  render  it  liable  to  objection. 

In  offering  some  remarks  on  the  Bill  before  us,  chiefly  of  a 
practical  nature,  we  would,  in  the  first  place,  tender  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  and  to  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor  for  the  preparation  and  introduction  of  a  measure 
evincing  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  comprising  so  much  of  valuable  suggestion  and 
excellent  intention.  We  trust  that  we  may  rely  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  interest  which  these  noble  lords  have  so  worthily 
shown,  and  on  their  perseverance  in  tlie  cause  which  they  have 
so  generously  undertaken  to  advocate.  Holding  perhaps  dif- 
ferent views,  in  some  respects,  from  those  noble  lords,  and  from 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  this  cause  is  perhaps  equally 
indebted,  we  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to  offer  to  them  our  humble 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  we  would  state  that,  as  far  as  our  experience  has 
gone,  the  clergy  appear  to  be  thankful  for  the  introduction  of 
Lord  Blandford's  Bill,  and  favourable  to  its  leading  provisions, 
with  some  exceptions. 
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We  fully  anticipated  when  Lord  Blandford  last  year  intimated 
his  intention  of  proposing  such  a  measure  as  that  now  before  us, 
that  in  some  quarters  he  would  be  met  in  limine  by  the  objec- 
tion, that  no  measure  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  introduced  without 
having  been  previously  submitted  to  the  clergy  in  convocation. 
We  said  last  year,  in  expectation  of  such  an  objection  being 
raised,  that  we  trusted  that  legislation,  good  in  itself,  would  not 
be  opposed,  merely  because  it  had  not  been  submitted  to  convoca- 
tion. Without  doubt  it  is  most  highly  desirable,  that  convoca- 
tion should  be  revived,  and  reformed,  and  made  a  really  national 
body,  and  should  be  in  full  and  satisfactory  working  order,  and 
well  qualified  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  affecting  the 
Church,  in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  concord,  and  with  an  enlightened 
piety.  All  this  is  most  desirable :  but  is  it  really  meant  by  those 
who  object  to  Lord  Jilandford'^s  Bill  because  it  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  convocation,  that  all  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
Church — that  all  important  measures  affecting  the  Church,  such 
as  the  creation  of  bishoprics,  is  to  be  arrested  until  convocation 
is  in  working  order  ?  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  the  Church  in 
the  mean  time  I  On  this  principle  the  erection  of  colonial  sees 
should  be  protested  against,  until  a  synod  decides  whether  it  be 
advisable  or  no.  The  whole  legislation  of  the  Church  for  the 
last  hundred  and  thirty  years  must  in  that  case  have  been  wrong. 
There  was  no  authority  to  establish  sees  at  Bipon  or  Manchester, 
nor  at  Calcutta,  Sydney,  New  Zealand,  or  Cape  Town.  We 
should  have  been  bound  to  protest  against  these  measures,  or 
any  similar  measures.  Now  we  say  that  this  is  really  a  most 
provoking  instance  of  good  principles  and  intentions  taking  up  a 
false  position.  By  all  means  let  us  get  convocation,  first  over- 
coming the  objections  of  many  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  it ;  but  do  not  let  us  refuse  to  allow  measures  in  them- 
selves good  to  pass,  merely  because  we  have  not  yet  obtained  con- 
vocation. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  trust  the  time  may  not  be  remote  when 
such  a  convocation  or  synod,  as  will  be  generally  admitted  to  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  be  in  opera- 
tion ;  but  as  the  period  of  its  actual  attainment  is  very  uncertain, 
it  seems  most  unadvisable  to  reject  in  the  mean  time  all  legisla- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Church. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  objections  somewhat  unreasonably 
raised  in  some  quarters  against  any  Bill  for  Church  Extension, 
no  matter  from  whom  it  proceeds,  we  would  in  the  next  place 
examine  the  Bill  itself,  and  endeavour  to  see  what  its  actual 
effects  and  working  would  be. 

The  preamble  of  the  Bill,  as  usual  in  Parliamentary  enact- 
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nicnts,  recites  the  previous  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Orders  in 
Council  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  some  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  modify. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  is  one  of  the  highest  importance  : 
it  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  That  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  on  the  avoidance  of  the  office 
of  dean  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  Church  in  England  or  Wales,  no 
other  dean  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  to  such  vacancy,  but  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein  such  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  may, 
at  the  time  of  such  avoidance,  be  situate,  shall  become  dean  thereof  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  without  any 
further  appointment  or  other  form  of  proceeding,  and  such  bishop  and 
his  successors  shall  be  styled  bishop  and  dean  of  such  diocese,  and, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  ihe  dean  of  such  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  and 
shall  be  the  head  of  the  chapter,  and  take  precedence  of  all  other  mem- 
bers of  such  chapter,  and  shall  take  such  part  in  the  duties  of  such 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  as  are  prescribed  for  the  dean  in  the 
statutes  thereof,  and  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  his  office  of  bishop,  or 
as  shall  be  otherwise  directed  in  any  amendment  of  such  statutes  made 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act." 

The  readera  of  this  Review  will  remember  that  some  years 
since  we  suggested  this  very  union  of  the  office  of  dean  and 
bishop,  with  a  view  to  provide  funds  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  bishops.  We  are  of  opinion  still  that  there  is  much  to  recom- 
mend the  notion,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  that  plan  will  be  adopted.  The  suggestion  which  we 
made  on  this  matter  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  reverting  from 
the  mediwval  system  on  which  chapters  were  for  the  most  part 
founded,  and  which  recognized  a  collegiate  life  essentially  monas- 
tic in  its  character,  and  severed  from  the  cure  of  souls,  to  the 
Erimitive  system,  according  to  which  the  bishop  was  the  only 
ead  of  the  clerg}'  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  these  clergy  all 
had  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  cathedral  city.  Such  was  the  idea 
involved  in  our  suggestion,  in  accordance  with  which  we  made 
the  bishop  the  dean  of  his  own  cathedral,  and  annexed  the 
canonries  to  poorly-endowed  parishes  in  ilie  cathedral  city  as  far 
as  possible.  We  still  venture  to  think,  that  the  latter  part  of 
this  plan  has  its  recommendations,  in  securing  the  residence  of 
canons  in  the  cathedral  city ;  in  providing  for  the  efficient  service 
of  parishes  which  are  now,  perhaps,  assigned  to  minor  canons,  or 
to  persons  of  less  influence  than  might  fairly  be  expected  from 
members  of  the  chapters.  And,  we  presume,  that  the  combina- 
tion of  canonries  with  small  or  moderately-endowed  city  livings, 
would   ensure  the  appointment  of  tolerably-paid  and  efficient 
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curates.  On  this  subject  we  shall  have  some  suggestions  to  offer 
when  we  come  to  Clause  XII. 

But  now  to  revert  to  the  proposed  annexation  of  the  deanery 
to  the  bishopric.  We  must  confess  that,  although  our  view 
remains  unaltered  as  to  the  abstract  propriety  of  such  an  annexa- 
tion, its  accordance  with  precedent,  and  with  the  general  discipline 
of  tho  Church,  and  its  expediency  in  various  respects,  we  yet 
think  that  the  proposal  has  not,  as  yet,  assumed  such  a  shape  as 
would  be  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  clergy,  or  would  obviate 
strong  opposition.  As  it  stands  at  present  it  will  be  deemed  too 
great  an  innovation ;  as  amounting,  in  fact,  to  the  extinction  of 
an  honourable  office  which  has  existed  for  many  ages  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  which  has  been  held  by  many  of  our 
most  eminent  divines.  It  will  be  argued,  that  the  fabrics  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service, 
will  probably  be  impaired  by  the  proposed  alteration,  because  the 
bishop  will  necessarily  be  absent  frequently  from  the  cathedral 
city ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  proaent  Bill,  which 
annexes  the  deanery  to  the  bishopric,  recognizes  a  defect  in  that 
arrangement  by  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  deputy,  who 
will  act  as  dean.  So  that  by  the  very  same  Bill  which  extin- 
guishes the  deaneries  they  are  created  again  under  a  different 
title  in  certain  circumstances.  We  must  remember  also,  that 
deaneries  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  those  who  have  held  office,  may  not 
be  inclined  to  favour  the  virtual  extinction  of  an  honourable 
office,  which  holds  a  certain  rank  and  dignity,  unless  it  should  be 
clearly  proved  that  an  evident  necessity  exists  for  so  doing. 

Now,  the  only  grounds  for  suppressing  the  office  of  dean 
by  annexing  it  to  the  bishopric,  is,  that  it  is  a  sinecure^  and  the 
endowment  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  offices  which 
are  not  sinecures,  as  bishoprics  and  poor  livings.  But  it  may 
certainly  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  same  objects  may  be  attained 
without  the  suppression  of  deaneries.  In  the  first  place,  with  re- 
gard to  the  provision  for  additional  bishops,  the  Bill  proposes  a 
reduction  in  the  incomes  of  existing  sees,  which  actually  provides 
30,000^.  out  of  40,000/.,  the  estimated  incomes  of  the  new  sees. 
The  remaining  10,000/.  is  not  a  very  large  sum,  and  might  be 
easily  provided  without  any  sweeping  extinction  of  deaneries. 
The  deaneries  of  Westminster,  of  Windsor,  and  of  Bristol,  if 
annexed  to  their  sees  (which  we  think  they  might  be),  would 
provide  4000/.  We  conceive  that  the  deaneries  of  Durham  and 
of  Christ  Church  might  be  reduced  by  one-half ;  that  the  deanery 
of  St.  Paul's  might  be  held  with  the  see  of  St.  Alban's ;  that  the 
deans  of  Wells  and  Lichfield,  and  any  others  exceeding  the 
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scale  of  1000/.,  might  be  reduced  to  that  Bum.  These  altera- 
tions would  about  make  up  the  income  of  10,000/.,  required  for 
the  endowment  of  additional  sees,  without  suppressing  deaneries 
generally.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  think  that  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  be  more  in  accordance,  even  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  with   the  wishes  of  statesmen   of  all  parties,  than    the 

!)roposal  to  suppress  deaneries.  We  would  add,  that  if  additional 
iinds  were  required  for  the  endowment  of  sees,  they  might  be 
provided  by  equalizing  the  number  of  canons  in  each  cathedral ; 
for,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Bill,  in  1840, 
while  the  greater  number  of  chapters  were  limited  to  four  canons 
each,  the  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is  to  comprise  eight, 
Canterbury  six,  Durham  six,  Westminster  six,  Winchester  five, 
and  Exeter  five.  Now  we  are  not  aware  of  any  reason  why  two 
canonries  should  not  be  suspended  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
two  at  Durham,  two  at  Westminster,  and  one  each  at  Win- 
chester and  Exeter,  which  would  produce  a  further  income  of 
8000/.  towards  the  endowment  of  bishoprics,  and  would  merely 
place  the  chapters  of  these  cathedrals  in  the  same  position  as 
others,  of  which  they  could  not  fairly  complain.  We  hold 
that  in  this  way  the  income  of  the  new  sees  contemplated  might 
be  made  8000/.  instead  of  2500/. ;  and  this  will,  we  think,  be 
generally  deemed  an  improvement  in  the  plan. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  other  argument  which  is  employed 
for  the  suppression  of  deaneries, — we  mean  their  sinecure  cha- 
racter, we  have  to  say,  that  without  doubt  the  present  duties 
of  deans  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  may  be  described,  in  a 
general  way,  as  sinecures ;  i.  e,  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service, 
and  occasionally  preaching,  and  superintending  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  are  certainly  no  very  onerous  duties  in  themselves  ;  and 
are  such  duties  as  the  clergy  in  general  undertake,  in  addition  to 
the  actual  and  regular  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  visiting  the  sick,  the  cure  of  souls,  and  all 
the  incidents  of  parochial  duty.  Of  course,  in  comparison  with 
the  position  of  any  common  parish  priest,  the  duties  of  a  dean, 
however  important  and  dignified  in  their  character,  are  nothing 
in  point  of  actual  labour  of  body  and  mind.  But  surely  it  need 
not  be  so;  for  there  can  bo  no  difiiculty  in  attaching  to  the 
office  of  dean  such  an  amount  of  spiritual,  pastoral,  ecclesiastical, 
or  educational  duties,  as  shall  make  him  one  of  the  most  laborious 
ministers  of  the  Church,  instead  of  holding  a  sinecure. 

If  this  be  the  case,  we  must  say  that  we  are  unable  to  see 
sufficient  grounds  for  annexing  the  office  of  dean  to  that  of  bishop, 
in  opposition  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  an  influential  portion 
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of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Engl^kikd.  We  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  state  this,  because  we  formerly  recommended  this  very 
step  ;  but  we  were  led  to  do  so,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  endow- 
ment of  additional  sees ;  and  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  provided 
otherwise,  and  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  such  a  proposal 
would  be  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and 
would  not  be  without  practical  inconveniences,  we  should  say 
that  the  case  is  very  materially  altered ;  and  we  should  now  urge 
the  preservation  of  the  office,  but  its  association  with  duties  of  an 
important  and  even  arduous  character. 

what  those  duties  might  be,  we  will  examine  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  general  question  of  chapters  in  connexion  with 
Clause  XII.  of  this  Bill. 

Clausk  II.  provides  that  the  bishop-dean  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  reside  for  eight  months  in  the  year  in  his  capacity  of  dean, 
which  all  deans  are  now  required  to  do.  Of  course  this  clause  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  first ;  but  there  is  an  apparent  incon- 
venience in  thus  being  obliged  to  relax  the  rules  of  residence 
in  any  case ;  and  the  cathedrals  are  thus,  primd  facie^  at  once 
deprived,  in  some  degree,  of  the  advantage  of  a  resident  head, 
which  they  now  possess  by  virtue  of  recent  legislation. 

Clause  III.  provides  that  the  endowments  of  the  deanery, 
annexed  to  the  bishopric,  shall  vest  in  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, and  form  part  of  their  endowment ;  and  directs  that 
the  deanery-house  shall,  "  unless  there  he  already  a  suitable  q)is- 
copal  residence  in  such  cat/iedral  citt/^'*''  become  the  episcopal 
residence.  This  latter  part  of  the  clause  we  consider  highly 
valuable  ;  and  we  hope  it  may  be  retained,  with  some  exceptions. 
The  sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  Carlisle,  St.  David's,  Durham, 
Gloucester,  Lichfield,  Manchester,  Oxford,  Rochester,  Win- 
chester, and  Worcester,  are  at  present  without  episcopal  resi- 
dences at  the  cathedral  city.  We  conceive  that,  in  all  these 
cases,  except  two  or  three,  the  deanery-house  should  be  made  the 
episcopal  residence,  and  the  dean  placed  in  one  of  the  residentiary 
houses,  or  any  other  fitting  house,  belonging  to  the  chapter,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  or  such  a  house  should  be  pur- 
chased for  the  dean. 

Clause  IV,  gives  to  the  bishop  the  power  of  appointing 
a  deputy,  who  in  his  absence  is  to  hold  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  dean.  So  that  the  office  of  dean  is  really  called  into 
existence  again,  and  is  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
which  may  possibly  be  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This 
clause  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  deaneries  wore  to  be  retained, 
as  we  propose. 

Clause  V.  directs,  that  upon  the    next  avoidance  of  any 
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deanery,  and  its  junction  with  the  bishopric,  a  chapter  shall  be 
summoned,  and  the  statutes  of  the  cathedral  shall  be  revised  and 
amended  by  the  bishop  and  chapter ;  and  certain  further  direc- 
tions are  given  for  submitting  these  revised  statutes  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  to  the  Queen  in  council,  and 
for  considering  the  remarks  and  observations  to  be  made  on 
them. 

We  think  this  a  valuable  and  useful  suggestion,  and  it  ought  to 
form  part  of  any  measure  brought  forward  for  the  improvement 
of  cathedral  institutions.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
duties  and  privileges  distinctly  defined,  when  any  material  change 
is  made ;  and  doubtless  there  are  various  portions  of  the  old 
statutes  of  cathedrals  which  would  be  altogether  unsuited  to 
existing  circumstances. 

Clause  VI.  has  relation  to  the  provision  for  educational 
jnirposes  in  connexion  with  cathedrals.  Public  attention  has 
been  much  directed  of  late  to  the  cathedral  schools,  and  the 
endowments  provided  for  them.  It  would,  we  think,  be  highly 
advisable  that  the  purposes  of  founders  should,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  be  carried  out  in  a  liberal  spirit.  The  fact  that  in  every 
cathedral  church  a  certain  number  of  boys — the  children  of  poor 
clergy,  or  of  other  persons  in  small  circumstances — were  gratui- 
tously (or  nearly  so)  maintained  and  educated ;  and  that  a  free 
education,  or  at  a  very  moderate  charge,  was  provided  for  others, 
would,  we  think,  not  merely  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself,  a  positive 
boon  to  the  middle  classes  of  the  country,  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  provision  for  education  amongst  those  classes,  but  we 
think  that  the  gratuitous  education  and  support  of  students  in 
thirty  chapter  schools  would  be  a  sort  of  practical  tangible  benefit 
that  would  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  feelings  of  the 
public  in  these  days,  and  would  be  in  accordance  with  its  views, 
both  educational  and  financial.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
canonry  in  evei-y  cathedral  connected  with  the  office  of  master  of 
the  diocesan  school,  and  the  minor  canonries  with  duties  as 
under-masters ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  funds  now 
employed  in  paying  mastere,  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of 
pupils.  We  do  not  see  why  those  chapter  schools  should  not 
impart  the  elementary  knowledge  which  would  qualify  young  men 
either  to  enter  at  the  universities,  or  at  pastoral  colleges. 

Clause  VII.  This  clause  gives  instructions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  statutes  of  cathedrals.  These 
instructions  have  reference,  in  particular,  to  the  re-arrangement 
of  duties  which  would  be  requisite  in  consequence  of  the  union  of 
the  office  of  bishop  and  dean ;  and  so  far  we  have  no  remark  to 
make  on  them,  except  that  w*e  do  not  expect  that  such  an 
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alteration  will  be  found  requisite.  In  other  respects,  the  revision 
of  the  statutes,  as  proposen,  seems  very  denralm. 

Clause  VIII.  This  daiise  directs  that  the  number  of  minor 
canons  be  reduced  to  two,  and  that  their  stipend  shall  not  exceed 
25M.  jeariy.  We  conceive  that  if  this  regulation  be  made,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  some  provision  for  cases  in  which 
minor  canons  might  be  in  bad  health  or  superannuated.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  old  minor  canons  who  are  unequal  to  their  duty, 
and  who  are  extremelv  inefficient.  Should  there  not  therefore  be 
some  power  to  provide  substitutes  in  such  a  case,  or  to  super- 
annuate minor  canons  on  retiring  pensions !  If  there  are  to  be 
a  small  number  of  minor  canons,  and  if  the  maintenance  of  the 
choral  service  is  to  depend  chiefly  on  them,  and  if  they  are  also 
to  take  active  duties  in  connexion  with  education,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  they  should  be  efficient^  and  that  when  inefficient,  there 
should  be  a  power  to  remove  them. 

Clause  iX.  This  clause  gives  power  to  alter  the  statutes  of 
any  chapter  at  once  when  necessary.  On  this  clause  we  have  no 
further  remark  to  make,  except  that  we  entirely  coincide  in  the 
desirableness  of  some  such  power  of  revision  being  vested  some- 
where, and  exercised. 

Clause  X.,  merely  refers  to  the  signing  and  sealing  of  the 
amended  statutes,  and  the  legal  formalities  which  render  them 
authentic.     This  is  merely  a  matter  of  form. 

Clause  XI.  The  clause  now  before  us  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance.    It  is  as  follows : — 

•*  Notwithstanding  any  thing  contained  in  the  said  recited  Acts  or  any 
of  them,  no  canon  residentiary  or  minor  canon  hereafter  to  be  appointed, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  or  hold,  together  with  his  canonry  or  minor 
canonry,  any  benefice  or  any  spiritual  ofRce  connected  with  the  cure 
of  souls." 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  inconvenience  winch  this  clause  is 
intended  to  remedy.  It  has  been  hitherto  customary  for  minor 
canons  and  canons  residentiary  to  hold  benefices  at  a  distance 
from  the  cathedral,  so  that  the  minor  canons  and  the  rcsidcn- 
tiaries  have  been  absent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the 
cathedral  city;  and  out  of  four  or  six  minor  canons,  and  several 
canons  residentiary,  there  has  been,  perhaps,  not  above  one  or 
two  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  present  at  any  time  in 
the  cathedral.  The  system  of  plurality  and  non-residence  was 
no  where  more  glaring  m  its  manifestations.  It  was  also  remarked 
that  the  canonrics  residentiary,  which  are  themselves  generally 
quite  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  clergjrman,  were  almost  in- 
variably held  with  those  parochial   benefices  which  were  best 
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endowed;  thus  conveying  to  the  public  mind  the  impression  of  a 
grasping  and  covetous  spirit.  The  suppression  of  this  system 
has  become  essential,  and  should  the  clause  before  us  be  carried, 
even  though  we  may  think  that  it  goes  rather  further  than  is 
necessary,  we  shall  rejoice.  The  object  is,  to  bring  canons 
residentiary  into  7*esidence; — surely,  a  most  reasonable  object. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  reform  which  merits  its  title. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  say,  that  the  clause  as  it  stands* 
appears  to  be  scarcely  reconcilable  with  a  subsequent  clause 
(Clause  XIII.),  in  which  it  is  directed  that  no  canonries  be  sus- 
pended *'  now  annexed  or  hereafter  to  be  annexed .,  ,to  any  benefice 
or  sjnriiual  office  connected  with  the  cure  of  souh^  for  the  latter 
clause  authorizes  the  very  thing  which  is  forbidden  by  Clause  XI. 
In  fact,  wo  know  that  two  of  the  canonries  of  Westminster  are 
united,  and  very  properly,  with  cure  of  souls.  We  have  never 
heard  any  objection  to  this  arrangement;  and  we  certainly  do 
not  see  why  the  same  arrangement  should  not  be  permissible  in 
other  cases.  We  concede  the  great  desirableness  of  making  the 
canons,  or  some  of  them,  resident  at  the  cathedral  city.  Wo 
admit  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  hold  wealthy  bene-  ' 
fices  in  addition  to  their  canonries:  but  we  must  say,  that  if 
canons  are  to  be  brought  into  residence,  they  ought  to  be  given 
duties  of  such  a  description  that  they  cannot  be  reproached  as 
sinecurists ;  and  we  add,  that  the  part  they  would  take  in  the 
Cathedral  service  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose ; 
and  if  it  be  advisable  to  connect  canonries  with  archdeaconries, 
professorships,  masterships  of  colleges,  or  the  office  of  inspecting 
schools,  it  does  seem  that  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  not  also,  in  some  cases,  be  connected  with  the  euro 
of  souls  in  the  cathedral  city.  Assuredly,  it  cannot  be  meant, 
that  a  canon  should  be  excluded  from  the  cure  of  souls — the  very 
most  important  of  all  ministerial  duties,  and  the  especial  object 
of  the  ministry — and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  insufficient 
endowment  of  many  important  parishes  in  cathedral  cities  is  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety.  We  should,  therefore,  suggest  that 
the  eleventh  clause  ought  to  have  the  following  addition  placed  at 
the  end  of  it : — 

"  Unless  the  said  benefice  or  spiritual  office  be  within  the  city  or 
town  wherein  the  said  cathedral  or  collef^iate  church  is  situate,  and  do 
not  exceed  the  net  value  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum," 

We  would  add  a  provision,  that  any  such  benefice  might  be 
prospectively,  and  permanently  united  to  any  such  canonry,  and 
that  in  case  no  such  benefice  could  be  found  in  the  cathedral  city, 
it  might  be  lawful  to  annex  to  such  canonry  any  parochial  bene- 
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iice  in  any  populous  place  within  the  diocese,  where  the  population 
of  the  parish  shall  exceed  2000,  or  the  net  income  be  less  than 
300^. 

Clause  XII.  We  now  come  to  another  very  important  clause, 
directing  the  further  limitation  of  the  number  of  canons  residen- 
tiary.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

'*  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  number  of  canons  residentiary 
attached  or  to  be  attached  to  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  in 
England  or  Wales  should  be  further  limited  :  Be  it  enacted,  That  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  upon  the  avoidance  of  any  canonry  or  canonries 
(other  than  such  as  are  hereinafter  excepted),  such  canonry  or  canon- 
ries shall  be  suspended,  any  thing  contained  in  the  said  secondly- 
recited  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  until  the  number  of  such 
canonries  be  reduced  to  two,  which  two  canonries  shall  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  be  construed  to  be  those  held  and  to  be  held  by  the 
two  canons  residentiary  limited  by  this  Act,  and  shall  upon  the  next 
and  every  subsequent  avoidance  thereof  be  filled  up  in  the  manner 
heretofore  customable,  and  the  canons  for  the  time  being  holding  the 
same  shall  be  styled  canons  residentiary,  and  shall  reside  in  the 
cathedral  town,  or  within  three  miles  therefrom,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  all  the  profits  and  emoluments  of  each 
and  every  canonry  suspended  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Act  shall 
immediately  upon  and  from  the  suspension  thereof  be  paid  to  and  vest 
in  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  England,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  said  secondly-recited  Act  for  any  canonry  suspended  by  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  and  form  part  of  their  common 
fund." 

This  clause,  then,  provides  for  the  retention  of  two  canons  resi- 
dentiar)',  who  are  to  be  in  residence  for  eight  months  in  the  year ; 
and  as  at  present  four  canons  are  each  obliged  only  to  keep  four 
months^  residence,  the  cathedrals  are  apparently  left  in  very 
much  the  same  position  by  this  clause  as  at  present,  as  regards 
the  residence  of  canons. 

Moreover,  in  the  next  clause  (XIII.)  all  canonries  which  are 
now  or  ^^  hereafter''''  annexed  to  archdeaconries,  professorships, 
benefices,  with  cure  of  souls,  or  certain  headships  of  colleges,  are 
to  remain.  At  present  we  think  there  are  twenty-two  canonries 
thus  connected,  and  the  clause  even  gives  the  power  of  increasing 
the  number  indefinitely ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  nineteenth 
clause  releases  all  such  canons  from  the  obligations  of  residence  at 
the  cathedral  by  which  they  are  at  present  bound.  So  that  the 
Act  leaves  a  great  number  of  canonries,  besides  the  two  resi- 
dentiary canonries  in  each  cathedral,  and  apparently  in  opposition 
to  its  own  principle  in  making  some  canons  resident,  relieves 
others  from  all  necessity  of  residing.     We  think  this  does  not 
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hang  well  together,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  the  Bill  having  beeii 
amended  by  some  one  who  did  not  thoroughly  enter  into  the 
ideas  which  suggested  it. 

We  would  observe,  on  this  clause,  that  there  seems  no  reason 
why,  if  two  canons  are  to  become  permanently  resident,  all  othere 
should  be  released  from  the  obligations  they  are  now  under.  It 
is  possible  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  canons  might  be  indis- 
posed, or  absent.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  merely  with  a  view 
to  the  eflBciency  of  Divine  Service,  that  the  other  canonries 
retained  by  Clause  XIII.  should  still  contribute  the  aid  they 
now  do  towards  the  service  of  the  cathedral?  But  another 
question  remains  to  be  considered.  Is  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  suspend  any  more  of  the  canonries,  or  to  reduce  cathedrals 
to  two  canons  each  ?  A  strong  case  should  be  made  out  before 
so  gi*eat  a  change  is  introduced.  It  should  be  proved  that  there 
is  an  evident  reason  for  altering  the  law  which  only  a  few  years 
since  reduced  so  greatly  the  number  of  canonries,  and  to  which, 
even  then,  so  strong  an  objection  was  taken  by  many  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  That  law  reduced  the  number  of  canons 
very  materially,  and  left  the  smallest  number  that  can  well  be 
supposed  to  constitute  a  cliapter.  We  readily  allow  that  these 
endowments  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute  much  more  than 
they  do  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church.  We  admit  that 
their  funds  ought  to  be  made  available,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the 
relief  of  the  spiritual  destitution  now  existing.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
effected;  because  it  would  weaken  the  cathedral  bodies,  and 
injure  them,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  Church 
at  large.  Now  be  it  remembered  that,  by  the  Bill  now  before  us, 
two  canonries  in  each  cathedral  are  set  apart  for  strictly 
cathedral  purposes;  and  certain  other  canonries  are  preserved, 
making  in  the  whole  eighty-two  canonries  retained,  out  of 
126,  or  thereabouts.  Thus  the  real  gain  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  poor  or  new  benefices  would  be  the  income  of 
about  forty-four  canonries,  amounting  to  about  22,000^.  per 
annum.  Now  we  submit,  that  if  this  amount  is  made  fairly 
available  for  spiritual  purposes  in  the  way  of  endowing  poor 
livings,  as  much  good  would  be  done  as  if  it  were  absorbed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners ;  and  surely  this  might  be  very 
easily  provided  for.  The  Bill  enacts  that  two  canons  shall  become 
resident,  in  future,  for  eight  months  in  the  year  each.  This  is 
an  excellent  provision.  Let  the  other  canons  residentiary  ia 
each  cathedral  be  still  liable  to  their  existing  term  of  residence ; 
but  let  their  canonries  bo  annexed,  at  the  next  vacancy,  to 
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parishes  of  small  income  and  large  population  in  the  cathedral 
city,  if  possible ;  if  not,  in  some  other  town  or  important  place  in 
the  diocese,  as  we  have  suggested  above.  We  believe  that,  if 
such  a  course  were  adopted,  all  parties  would  be  tolerably  well 
satisfied.  The  cathedrals  would  retain  their  fair  establishment, 
and  would  be  placed  in  a  state  of  greater  efiiciency  than  they  now 
are.  Many  important  parishes  would  be  materially  benefited  by 
an  improvement  in  their  endowments.  And  thecanonries  would 
be  no  longer  sinecures,  nor  held  with  rich  benefices,  so  that 
Church  reformers  would  be  satisfied. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  wish  to  retain  this  clause,  so 
far  as  it  provides  for  two  canons  being  resident  for  eight  months 
in  the  year,  but  to  omit  that  part  which  suspends  the  remaining 
canonries.  One  of  these  residentiary  canons  we  would  make  master 
of  the  cathedral  school.  The  other  we  would  make  either  master 
of  the  diocesan  training  college  for  schoolmasters,  or  diocesan  in- 
spector of  schools,  or  principal  or  professor  in  a  diocesan  college 
for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  or  chaplain  to 
an  infirmary,  or  penitentiary,  or  hospital,  or  holder  of  any 
similar  office  which  should  be  annexed  to  the  canonry  by  the 
ecclesiastical  commissionera.  And  we  would  here  add,  as  to  the 
duties  of  deans,  that  we  would  either  attach  to  the  office  some 
parish  in  the  cathedral  city  not  exceeding  300^.  income,  or  else 
some  one  or  other  of  the  various  offices  to  which  we  have  referred 
above.  And  we  would  go  further  than  this :  we  would  introduce 
a  clause  directing  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  obtain 
from  each  bishop  a  return  of  the  offices  and  benefices  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  annex  prospectively  to  every  deanery,  and 
canonry,  and  minor  canonry,  ana  to  annex  them  accordingly; 
reserving,  however,  to  the  commissioners  the  power  to  make 
alterations  hereafter.  This  would  look  as  if  there  was  an  inten- 
tion of  carrying  out  the  scheme  with  vigour. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  appears  to  have  been  not 
taken  into  account  on  the  introduction  of  this  BiU.  The  public 
have  been  assured  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  other  persons  of 
weight  and  authority,  that  an  improved  system  of  managing 
Church  property  will  largely  augment  its  value ;  and  that  from 
this  source  funds  may  be  derived  which  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
meet  the  existing  spiritual  wants  of  the  country.  If  we  remember 
aright,  Loixi  Shaftesbury  stated,  when  Lord  Ashley,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  600  churches  are  now  requisite,  and  that 
funds  would  arise  from  the  improved  management  of  that  property 
to  endow  these  churches  with  300/.  yearly  each.  If  this  be  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  extinguish  any  of  these  canon- 
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ries,  more  especially  if  such  a  course  as  we  have  indicated  should 
be  adopted,  by  which  the  incomes  of  all  canonries  would  be 
applied  to  purposes  of  obvious  and  undeniable  utility. 

Clause  XIII.  We  have  already  adverted  to  this  clause  :  it 
merely  provides  that  certain  canonries  there  described  shall  not 
be  suspended. 

Olause  XIV.  This  clause  directs  that  every  canon  and 
minor  canon  hereafter  to  be  appointed  shall  reside  for  at  least 
eight  months  in  the  year,  but  if  any  canon  be  an  archdeacon  or  a 
diocesan  inspector  of  schools,  the  time  during  which  he  is  engaged 
in  the  actual  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  accounted  rmdenee. 
There  is  here  evidently  some  mistake,  for  by  Clause  XIX. 
archdeacons  are  not  bound  to  keep  any  residence  as  canons.  We 
should  think  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  make  any  provision  in 
Clause  XIV.  with  reference  to  the  residence  of  archdeacons  or 
inspectors  of  schools.  By  the  existing  law  they  would  only  be 
required  to  reside  for  four  months  at  the  cathedral,  and  surely 
eight  months  are  enough  for  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
offices. 

Clause  XV.  authorizes  the  appointment  of  substitutes  to 
perform  duties  which  are  unprovided  for  in  consequence  of  the 
suspension  of  canonries.  This  clause  would,  we  conceive,  be 
unnecessary,  if  the  number  of  canons  were  to  remain  as  it  is; 
but  it  might  be  necessary  if  any  small  reduction  should  occur, 
such  as  we  suggested  under  Clause  I. 

Clause  XVI.  The  object  of  this  clause  is  not  apparent  at 
first :  it  is  conceived  in  the  following  t^rms : — 

"  With  respect  to  any  canonry  or  canonries  already  suspended  by 
the  provisions  of  the  said  secondly-recited  Act,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  suspended  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  or  this  Act,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  after  such  suspension  shall  have 
taken  place,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  remove  the  suspension  from  and  to 
re-establish  any  such  canonry  in  manner  provided  by  the  said  secondly- 
recited  Act  for  removing  the  suspension  from  any  canonry  suspended 
under  the  same  Act,  by  annexing  thereto  any  suitable  benefice,  such 
benefice  being  a  rectory  with  a  cure  of  souls,  a  vicarage,  or  a  perpetual 
curacy,  now  or  then  in  the  patronage  of  the  chapter  to  which  such 
canonry  may  belong,  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  corporation,  sole  or  aggre- 
gate, or  of  any  other  patron,  with  the  consent  of  such  patron,  and  where 
the  bishop  is  ^patron,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishop ;  and  such 
canonry  shall  be  in  the  direct  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  such  chapter  is  situate,  who  shall  upon  the  then  present  and 
every  subsequent  vacancy  thereof  collate  thereto  a  spiritual  person,  who 
shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  installation  as  a  canon  of  the  church  to 
which  he  shall  be  so  collated :  provided  always,  that  where  any  benefioo 
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or  other  preferment  so  to  be  annexed  shall  happen  to  be  in  the  patronage 
of  Her  Majesty,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  the  right  of  nomination  and  appointment  to  such  canonry 
shall  vest  in  Her  Majesty,  who,  upon  the  then  existing  and  every  subse- 
quent vacancy  thereof,  shall  and  may  appoint  by  letters  patent  a 
spiritual  person  to  be  canon,  who  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  instal- 
lation as  a  canon  of  the  church  to  which  he  may  be  so  appointed : 
provided  always,  that  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to 
affect  the  provisions  of  the  secondly-recited  Act  respecting  the  collegiate 
churches  of  Wolverhampton,  Middleham,  and  Heytesbury." 

The  only  object  of  this  clause,  that  we  can  see,  and  of  the  next 
clause,  empowering  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  increase 
the  number  of  canonries  to  twelve  by  endowing  them  with 
parochial  benefices,  is  to  provide  the  materials  for  a  tribunal 
actually  constituted  by  Clause  XIV.  for  the  preliminary  trial  of 
clergy  charged  with  offences  against  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  We 
would  here  remark,  that  if  any  such  tribunal  be  desirable,  on 
v?hich  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  necessity  for  so  complicated  a  course  of  proceeding 
in  restoring  suspended  canonries  and  annexing  them  to  parochial 
benefices,  thus,  in  fact,  creating  a  new  body  of  canons  non- 
residentiary,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  all  the  cathedrals  of  the 
older  foundation  there  is  already  a  body  of  canons  non-residentiary, 
sometimes  called  prebendaries,  who  could  be  at  once  available  for 
any  such  tribunal ;  and  the  honorary  canons  in  the  cathedrals  of 
the  new  foundation  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  But  we 
really  see  no  decided  practical  advantage  over  the  existing  system 
which  should  lead  to  a  change  in  the  law.  We  do  not  see  any 
probability  that  a  chapter  consisting  of  five  or  more  individuals, 
as  proposed  by  this  Bill,  would  be  a  better  tribunal  for  the  purpose 
than  a  commission  as  directed  by  the  present  law. 

Clause  XIX.  This  clause  appears  to  be  introduced  somewhat 
out  of  its  natural  place,  which  would  be  after  Clause  XIV.,  with 
which,  however,  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent,  as  it  puts 
an  end  to  the  necessity  of  residence  in  the  case  of  some  whom 
the  former  clause  only  partially  exempts. 

Clauses  XXI.,  XaIL,  provide  for  the  creation  of  canonries 
at  Durham  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  endowments  for  the 
offices  at  present  held  by  the  deans.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
either  of  these  clauses  will  be  adopted ;  and  they  are  only  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  proposed  junction  of  the  offices  of  dean 
and  bishop,  which,  we  think,  would  not,  in  these  particular  cases 
at  least,  be  consented  to. 

Clauses  XXIII.,  XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXVI.  and  XXVII., 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  the  see  of  Westminster,  one  of  the 
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six  sees  created  by  King  Henry  VIII. ;  and  also  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  separate  and  independent  sees  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  These  clauses  do  not  appear  to  call  for  any  particular 
observation,  except  in  one  point.  The  appointment  of  bishops  to 
those  sees  in  which  chapters  exist,  by' royal  patent,  and  without 
the  election  of  the  chapter,  is  a  deviation  from  the  uniform  prac- 
tice prescribed  by  law  in  the  case  of  all  episcopal  appointments 
in  England ;  and  we  see  no  particular  benefit  or  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  making  this  exception.  Let  all  the  bishops  be  appointed 
either  by  patent  or  in  the  present  mode,  as  may  be  judged  most  ad- 
visable ;  but  let  us  not  make  an  exceptional  difference  in  the  mode  of 
appointment  without  some  special  reason.  Considerable  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  alteration,  and  to  the  provision  in  Clause 
XXX.,  by  which  all  bishops  of  new  sees  are  to  be  nominated  by 
letters  patent ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  unnecessarily  to  run  counter 
to  men's  opinions.  We  could  understand  the  appointment  of 
bishops  by  letters  patent,  if  there  were  no  chapters ;  but  this  Bill 
actually  takes  the  trouble  to  create  a  chapter  for  every  new  see, 
and  yet  withdraws  from  the  new  chapters  the  right  which  they 
would  possess,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  elect  their  bishops.  We 
own  we  do  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  this.  The  election 
and  mode  of  appointment  of  bishops  is  a  grave  and  important 
question  in  itself,  but  it  is  so  important  that  the  wiser  course 
would  seem  to  be  not  to  raise  the  question  in  connexion  with 
such  a  Bill  as  that  before  us,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  secure 
unanimity  as  far  as  possible. 

Clauses  XXVIII.,  XXIX.,  and  XXX.  provide,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  very  completely  and  succinctly,  for  the  erection  of 
new  dioceses.  It  seems  that  the  divisions  of  dioceses  is  only  to 
take  place  when  requisitions  to  that  effect  have  been  made  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  who  are  to  lay  such  requisition 
before  the  Queen  in  council,  and,  on  the  next  avoidance  of  the 
diocese,  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  its  division.  We  should  say, 
that  a  provision  might  here  be  advantageously  introduced  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  scheme  might  be  prepared  and  take  effect  at 
any  time  before  the  next  avoidance  of  a  diocese,  with  coment  of 
the  bishop.  But  we  have  a  remark  of  some  importance  to  make 
here.  The  Act  does  not  actually  provide  for  tlie  erection  of  more  than 
two  sees^  it  merely  gives  power  to  erect  others.  We  think  this  a 
serious  defect ;  because  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  Bill 
to  ensure  the  appointment  of  as  many  bishops  as  are  now  proposed, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  number 
from  being  increased  beyond  what  is  now  proposed ;  and  this  ought 
not  to  be.  We  think  the  new  dioceses  ought  to  be  mentioned  by 
name ;  and,  as  every  one  is  prepared  and  assents  to  the  proposal 
of  seventeen  new  sees,  we  would  insert  their  names  thus,  e.g. 
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1.  Hexham  and  Newcastle ;  2.  Beverley;  3.  Liverpool;  4.  South- 
well and  Nottingham;  5.  Derby;  6.  Birmingham  and  Coventry; 
7.  Leeds;  8.  Northampton;  9.  St.  Edmondsbury;  10.  St.  Al- 
bans; 11.  Windsor;  12.  Westminster  and  South wark;  13. 
Bristol  and  Bath;  14.  Plymouth  and  St.  Germains;  15.  Sher- 
borne; 16.  Brecon;  17.  Shrewsbury.  We  would  suggest  also 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  necessity  to  wait  for  requi- 
sitions to  divide  any  diocese.  All  that  seems  necessary  is  to 
obtain  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  the  bishop  to  the  present 
or  prospective  division  of  his  see ;  if  that  be  not  attainable,  the 
arrangement  should  stand  over  till  the  next  avoidance  of  the  see. 
Clause  XXXI.,  which  directs  that  the  number  of  spiritual 

Sjers  shall  not  be  increased,  and  that  the  sees  of  Gloucester, 
ristol,  and  Westminster  shall  be  the  only  sees,  in  addition  to 
the  others  now  existing,  which  shall  succeed  to  parliamentary 
seats,  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  excellent  provision.  We  believe  the 
principle  of  appointing  additional  bishops  without  parliamentary 
seats  is,  at  length,  admitted  to  be  a  safe  one.  The  offer  of  Lord 
John  Bussell  of  four  sees  without  parliamentary  seats  (which  was 
never  fulfilled)  was  accepted  by  the  hierarchy.  This  clause  is 
requisite,  because,  if  the  number  of  spiritual  peers  is  not  to  be 
increased,  and  if  all  the  new  bishops  are  to  succeed  in  turn  to 
seats  in  parliament,  the  result  will  be  that  all  the  bishops  in  par- 
liament will  be  old  men,  and  therefore  less  equal  to  the  duties  of 
parliament,  in  addition  to  those  of  their  dioceses. 

Clausi-s  XXXII.,  XXXIII.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV.,  and 
XXXVI.  relate  to  the  constitution  of  chapters,  and  the  framing 
of  statutes  for  their  government  in  all  the  new  dioceses.  They 
create  two  canons  residentiary  for  each  new  cathedral,  and  ten 
other  canons,  attaching  the  title  and  dignity  of  canon  to  that 
number  of  parochial  benefices.  They  also  create  two  minor 
canons ;  but  we  see  no  funds  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
choir.  Now,  if  there  be  no  choral  service,  t.  e.  if  the  service  is 
not  to  be  conducted  in  regular  cathedral  style,  we  own  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  very  clear  why  two  canons  residentiary  and 
two  minor  canons  should  be  appointed.  Nor  are  we  perfectly 
clear  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  full  cathedral  service 
into  churches  hitherto  parochial,  where  the  congregations  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We  should 
say,  therefore,  that  while  it  would  be  requisite  to  constitute  a 
chapter  in  each  new  see,  which  could  be  effected  by  annexing 
parochial  benefices  to  the  stalls  and  to  the  deanery,  the  appoint- 
ment of  residentiaries,  minor  canons,  and  a  choir  might  be  left 
open  to  the  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners ;  and 
that  expense  might  be  either  saved,  or  else  provided  for  by  volun- 
tary contributions  and  endowments.    In  mct»  to  carry  out  this 
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part  of  the  plan  would  involve  a  cost  of  something  like  50,000^. 
per  annum,  which  is  an  expense  not  to  be  undertaken  without 
consideration,  and  which  would  more  than  swallow  up  any  funds 
mined  by  the  suspension  of  canonries  in  the  existing  cathedrals. 
With  reference,  then,  to  the  constitution  of  cathedral  churches 
for  the  new  sees,  we  should  conceive  that  a  preferable  course 
would  be  to  make  nothing  compulsory,  except  the  establishment 
of  a  chapter  consisting  of  a  non-residentiary  dean  and  canons  in 
the  manner  proposed,  and  to  give  power  to  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  to  establish  residentiaries,  minor  canons,  and  a 
choir,  if  they  should  deem  it  advisable. 

Clauses  XXXVIL,  XXXVIII.  By  these  clauses  the  whole 
of  the  chapter  property  is  taken  out  of  their  possession,  and 
vested  absolutely  in  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  who  on 
their  part  are  bound  to  pay  a  fixed  income  to  each  dean  and 
canon ;  calculated  on  their  average  receipts  for  some  years  ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  clause  (XLVIII.)  they  are  also  bound  to  pay 
the  other  officers  of  the  cathedral,  and  maintain  Divine  Service, 
and  keep  the  cathedral  in  repair. 

Now  on  this  clause  we  should  think  there  will  be  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  the  present  system 
of  management  is  productive  of  serious  inconvenience  to  deans 
and  canons.  Their  incomes  arise  chiefly  from  the  payment  of 
fines  by  their  tenants  on  the  renewal  of  leases ;  but  these  pay- 
ments being  optional  are  so  uncertain,  that  the  income  of  a 
member  of  a  chapter  may  be  for  years  so  small,  as  to  produce 
material  inconvenience,  and  may  then  become  for  a  time  very 
large. 

We  do  not  enter  into  any  other  questions  with  regard  to  the 
management  and  improvement  of  this  property,  but  limit  our- 
selves to  this  admitted  and  serious  inconvenience.  Still  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  deprive  the  chapters  of  their  property,  in 
order  to  obtain  fixed  incomes,  and  an  improved  system  of 
management.  We  observe  that  by  this  Bill  the  fee  of  episcopal 
property  is  still  vested  in  the  bishops,  though  its  management  is 
transferred  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  who  are  however, 
by  Clause  XLII.,  prevented  from  alienating  any  part  of  the  pro- 
perty without  consent  of  the  bishop.  We  cannot  see  why  a 
similar  provision  should  not  be  made  in  the  case  of  chapters. 
Those  corporations  are  as  ancient  as  any  others  in  the  kingdom. 
They  hold  possessions  by  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  nobloB 
and  prelates  of  England  in  ancient  times.  They  have  sent  re- 
presentatives to  the  convocation  from  times  when  it  was  a  branch 
of  the  Parliament  of  England.  They  have  been  powerful  and 
opulent  corporations ;  and  hav^  b?ea  most  materially  reduced  in 
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all  respects.  We  think  that  it  will  be  admitted  that  if  chapters 
are  placed  on  so  moderate  a  scale  as  to  excite  no  feelings  of  envy, 
and  if  they  are  so  thoroughly  reformed  as  to  be  amongst  the 
most  useful  bodies  of  men  in  the  community,  instead  of  being 
mere  sinecurists,  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  make  them 
pensionaries,  and  to  divest  them  wholly  of  the  property  which 
they  have  held  for  so  many  ages.  As  corporations  they  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  their  property  without  the  allegation  of 
a  fault,  or  without  a  strict  and  evident  necessity.  We  submit 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  exists  in  this  case ;  and  we  feel 
assured,  therefore,  that  strong  opposition  would  be  offered  to  the 
proposal  for  transferring  their  property  to  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners. 

But  we  think  that  were  the  management  of  the  chapter  pro- 
perty placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  much  benefit 
would  arise.  The  incomes  of  the  chapters  would  become  fixed, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  would  be  able  largely  to 
improve  the  value  of  the  property,  and  thereby  to  provide  further 
means  for  Church-extension.  We  submit  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this  would  meet  the  wishes  of  Parliamentary  Church 
reformers  who  wish  for  an  improved  management  of  Church  pro- 
perty by  the  commissioners,  while  it  would,  to  a  certain  degree, 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  chapters,  and  would  evince  some  consi- 
deration and  respect  for  them,  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
opposition  which,  under  any  circumstances,  will  probably  be 
offered  by  some  of  the  Church's  friends  to  this  proposal. 

Clause  XXXIX.  The  object  of  this  clause  is  one  which 
deserves  some  attention,  and  we  conceive  it  to  be  framed  in  a 
right  spirit,  though  we  should  think  it  might  be  in  some  respect 
modified.     The  clause  stands  thus  : 

"  Provided  always,  any  thing  contained  in  the  said  secondly-recited 
Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  That  the  payment  to  be  made  to 
every  canon  residentiary  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  limiting  the  number  of  canons  to  any  canonry 
in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  in  England,  other  than  the  cathe- 
dral churches  of  St.  Paul's,  Manchester,  and  Durham,  and  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Westminster,  shall  be  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  and  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff  J?re 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  :  provided  always,  that  if  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  shall  assign 
to  any  such  canon  residentiary,  or  to  any  canon  residentiary  hereafter 
to  be  appointed  to  any  canonry  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  St.  Paul's, 
Manchester,  and  Durham,  or  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster,  or  to  any  minor  canon  who  may  hereafter  be  appointed 
in  any  existing  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  or  in  any  cathedral 
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church  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  ofHcc  in  any 
grammar  or  middle  school,  training  school,  or  pastoral  college  attached 
or  to  he  attached  to  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  chnrch,  then  the  said 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  shall  pay  such  sums  only  to  every  anch 
canon  residentiary  or  minor  canon  respectively  as  shall  after  due 
inquiry  and  calculation  of  the  amount  expected  to  accrue  from  such 
office  or  offices,  make  up,  together  with  such  fees  or  other  emoluments^ 
\vith  respect  to  any  canon  residentiary  in  the  cathedral  churches  of 
St.  Paul's,  Manchester,  and  Durham,  and  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  the  annual  income  fixed  for  a  canon  of  the 
said  churches  hy  the  said  secondly-recited  Act,  and  with  respect  to 
every  other  canon  residentiary  and  minor  canon  in  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church  in  England  or  Wales  tiie  annual  income  fixed  for 
such  canon  residentiary  or  minor  canon  by  this  Act  respectively." 

It  may  be  observed  on  this  clause,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
proposes  to  augment  the  incomes  of  such  canons  as  it  makes 
residentiary  from  500/.,  which  is  the  general  average  under  the 
existing  law,  to  700/.,  prohibiting  them  at  the  same  time  from 
holding  any  office  connected  with  the  cure  of  souls,  and  directing 
that  even  if  they  hold  any  other  office  with  their  canonries,  their 
incomes  shall  still  not  exceed  700/.  We  think  700/.  is  an 
income  which  would  place  a  canon  in  some  degree  of  comfort, 
and  undoubtedly,  considering  the  position  which  canons  of  a 
cathedral  have  been  always  accustomed  to  occupy,  and  their  rank 
as  loading  clergy,  it  would,  we  think,  be  only  fair  and  just,  that 
they  should  not  be  reduced  to  very  small  and  straitened  means, 
but  that  they  should  be,  in  some  moderate  degree,  at  ease  in 
their  worldly  circumstances.  Yet  we  confess  it  seems  to  us 
questionable  whether  there  be  any  necessity  to  augment  their 
incomes  in  the  way  proposed.  We  would  rather  see  their  in- 
comes left  as  they  are  at  present ;  for  the  less  interference  or  re- 
modelling we  have  the  better.  But  let  them,  as  we  have  before 
suggested,  have  the  power  of  holding  with  their  canonries  any 
parochial  benefice  in  the  cathedral  city,  not  exceeding  the  net 
value  of  SOO/.,  or  let  them  have  the  emoluments  arising  from  any 
other  office,  such  as  the  clause  mentions,  provided  its  net  income 
or  emoluments  do  not  exceed  the  same  amount  of  300/. 

Clauses  XL. — XLVI.,  all  relate  to  the  proposed  transfer  of 
the  management  of  the  bishops^  estates  to  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners. In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  chapter  property,  we 
see  no  insurmountable  objection  to  the  proposed  transfer,  pro- 
vided the  rights  of  the  sees  and  of  the  chapters  be  fully  and 
distinctly  recognized  by  the  law.  When  any  interference  of  this 
kind  takes  place,  the  right  of  the  owners  should  be  most  explicitly 
guarded  and  protected.     We  should  therefore  suggest,  that  not 
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merely  should  the  commiflsioners  be  restrained  from  alienating 
any  portion  of  the  endowments  of  sees  and  chapters  without  con- 
sent of  the  bishops  and  chapters  respectively ;  but  their  tenure 
of  the  lands,  Jsc,  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  trusteeship  ;  and 
all  their  acts,  in  reference  to  such  property,  should  proceed  in 
the  name  of  the  bishop  or  chapter,  or  whom  they  are  trustees,  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  not  merely  in  their  own  name.  They 
should  run  in  the  name  of  the  bishop  or  chapter,  acting  by  the 
commissioners.  We  conceive  that  by  some  such  course  the 
riffhts  of  the  Church  might  be  secured,  while  the  object  of  the 
Bill  would  be  equally  obtained. 

Clause  XL  V II.,  which  directs  that  all  title-deeds,  and  other 
investments  of  title,  be  handed  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, we  consider  decidedly  objectionable  on  various  grounds. 
We  hold  that  if  the  fee  of  the  property  remains  in  the  Church, 
the  title-deeds  should  be  retained  also.  We  object  to  the  re- 
moval of  documents,  which  are  of  great  value  and  antiquity,  from 
the  localities  where  they  have  a  special  interest,  and  where  they 
constitute  a  part  of  the  national  records,  to  the  custody  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  who  have  no  particular  repository 
for  such  records,  and  where  there  would  be  a  great  risk  that  so 
great  a  mass  of  valuable  documents  might  be  either  lost,  injured, 
mtermingled,  or  destroyed  by  fire.  If  such  documents  were  to  be 
removed,  it  ought  only  to  be  to  some  collection  of  records  where 
there  is  ample  security  for  papers.  Until  some  security  of  this 
kind  is  provided,  we  do  not  see  even  a  primd  facie  ground  for 
removing  papers  from  the  custody  of  the  registrars  of  dioceses, 
and  from  chaptei*s.  We  see  many  objections  to  a  place  of  cen- 
tralization, which,  if  it  were  to  be  efficiently  carried  out,  would 
involve  a  very  large  expenditure. 

Clause  XLVIII.,  which  imposes  on  the  commissioners  the 
duty  of  repairing  cathedrals,  and  keeping  up  Church  service, 
does  not  seem  to  call  for  any  particular  remark,  except  that  it  is 
certainly  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  pay  the 
average  amount  expended  in  such  matters  to  the  chapter,  and 
let  them  manage  the  details,  and  return  an  account  of  the  ex- 
penditure. We  think  they  might  safely  be  entrusted  with  these 
details,  which  would  also  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  powers 
they  have  hitherto  exercised,  and  give  them  the  fair  control  over 
their  churches  they  ought  to  have,  without  interference  from  any 
other  body.  We  think  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dean  and  chapter 
were  reduced  to  ciphers  in  their  own  cathedrals,  if  they  could 
not  give  orders  for  repairs,  or  pay  their  minor  canons,  singing 
men,  choristers,  vergers,  and  bedesmen.  This  should  not  be ; 
there  can  be  no  occasion  for  it ;  and  it  would  cause  unnecessary 
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pain  to  the  members  of  chapters,  and  might  even  diminish  their 
fair  and  legitimate  authority  in  their  cathedral  churches. 

Clause  XLIX.  gives  power  to  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners to  sell  those  episcopal  residences  which  may  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  conversion  of  the  deanery-house  into  ad 
episcopal  residence ;  and  it  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  sudi 
sales  should  go  into  the  common  fund.  Now  we  would  here  make 
a  claim  for  the  new  sees.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  provision 
is  made  in  this  Bill  for  episcopal  residences  for  those  sees ;  at 
least  we  have  been  unable  to  see  any  such.  Now  we  would 
suggest  that  the  episcopal  residences  to  be  sold  under  this  clause, 
should  form  a  fund  for  tlie  purchase  or  erection  of  residences  for 
the  new  sees.  We  are  aware  of  the  jealousy  as  to  expense  under 
this  head,  and  would  therefore  suggest,  that  all  risk  of  such  an 
issue  could  be  obviated  by  fixing  a  certain  sum,  say  5000^.,  as  the 
linn't  of  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  the  commissioners  on  any 
such  episcopal  residence.  VVe  do  not  see  how  such  a  proposal 
could  be  objected  to  in  parliament,  even  by  the  strongest  Churoh 
reformers. 

Clauses  L.,  LI.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Bill,  to  ClauM 
LVIII.,  comprise  little  that  calls  for  any  particular  remark. 
The  tribunal  provided  in  Clause  LIV.  we  have  already  spoken  of. 

Clause  L.,  however,  which  directs  that  in  all  cases  the  eccle« 
siastical  commissioners  shall  apply  the  surplus  funds  available 
from  the  lands,  tithes,  &c.,  in  their  possession,  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  places  where  these  lands  or  tithes 
are  situated,  is  a  provision  which  only  does  justice  to  acknow- 
ledged claims  of  right  and  equity.  We  hope  that  this  clause  will 
be  retained  substantially,  and  passed  into  law. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  observations  which  have  occurred  to 
us  in  connexion  with  the  Marquis  of  Blandford'^s  Bill.  While 
we  are  engaged  in  this  examination,  we  perceive,  by  the  public 
journals,  that  the  Government  have  i*esolved  to  introduce  a  Bill 
on  the  subject,  and  that  Lord  Blandford  has  placed  the  question 
in  their  hands. 

We  may  fairly  presume  that  the  ministry  will  not  offer  any 
objection  to  the  erection  of  new  sees,  more  especially  as  wo  re- 
member that  the  prime  minister  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
given  expression  to  opinions  in  the  House  of  Lords  favourable 
to  that  measure.  The  Church  of  England,  however,  is  deeply 
indebted  to  the  noble  lords  who  have  introduced  the  Bill  before 
us,  and  whose  well-directed  labours  have  contributed  to  place 
the  whole  question  in  so  favourable  a  position.  We  feel,  also, 
that  gratitude  is  due  to  Her  Majesty^s  Government  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  taken  up  the  subject ;  and  we  can 
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only  say,  that  the  pledge  they  have  now  given  furnishes  the 
strongest  reason  the  Church  of  England  has  yet  had  to  desire 
the  continuance  of  that  Government;  and  that  should  they 
actually  bring  forward  and  carry  a  measure  as  good  as  that  of 
Lord  Blandford,  they  will  have  a  lasting  claim  on  th6  gratitude  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  question,  however,  having  assumed  this  position,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  ascertain  what  the  sentiments  of 
Crovemment  are  on  the  great  features  of  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford's  proposal.     Mr.   Secretary  Walpole  has,  in  his  speech  on 
the  second  reading  of  Lord  Blandford  s  Bill,  stated  that  he  sees 
no  reason  for  the  suppression  of  deaneries,  or  for  the  extensive 
reduction  of  canonries.     He  admitted  the  desirableness  of  in- 
creasing the  episcopate,  if  funds  could  be  provided ;  and  while 
desirous  to  obviate  the  evil  of  making  the  high  officers  of  the 
Church  mere  stipendiaries  of  the  State,  he  was  desirous  to  relieve 
them  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  temporal  afiairs.     As  far  as  we 
can  collect  the  sentiments  of  Government  from  this,  they  appear 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  remarks  which 
we  have  above  offered.     But  we  own  that  on  one.  point,  and  that 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  constructive  part  of  the  measure — 
the  creation  of  new  sees — we  are  not  without  uneasiness.     We 
say  most  decidedly  that  the  one  great  point  which  presents  itself 
in  the  Bill,  and  renders  it  a  Bill  gratifying  to  the  Church,  is  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  episcopate.     This  is  the  object  for  which 
Churchmen  have  struggled  and  laboured  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  in  which  they  have  been  again  and  again  disappointed  and 
deceived.     Church  reformers  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  dissenters, 
politicians,  those  who  care  nothing  for  the  polity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  reduce  the  incomes  of  the 
superior  clergy,  to  sweep  away  sinecures,  to  make  all  the  clergy 
hard-working  men,  to  provide  additional  churches  and  clergy  for 
the  people,  to  reform  abuses,  to  alter  statutes,  and  to  interfere 
with  Church  property.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  all  this  in  Lord 
Blandford's  Bill ;  it  is  adapted  to  the  popular  taste.     But  the 
provisions  of  his  measure,  or  of  any  similar  measure,  are  rendered 
acceptable  to  Churchmen  by  the  proposal  to  create  more  bishops; 
not  merely  three  or  four  bishops,  but  sixteen  or  seventeen.     Any 
proposal  which  does  not  go  to  that  extent  would,  we  think,  fur- 
nish no  particular  cause  of  gratitude  to  Churchmen.    The  existing 
state  of  chapters  is  not  one  of  those  things  which  Churchmen 
practically  feel  as  a  great  evil.     It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to 
remedy  the  existing  inconveniences,  chiefly  because  a  ground  of 
scandal  and  objection  should  not  be  left  to  Church  reform  agita- 
tors.   But  were  it  not  for  this,  there  could  be  no  very  urgent 
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necessity  for  introducing  great  reforms  in  chapters;  at  least, 
there  would  be  no  such  necessity  as  that  reform  on  this  point 
would  call  forth  any  lively  feelings  of  pleasure  or  gratitude  iti 
Churchmen.  But  an  increase  in  the  episcopate  is  a  wholly  dif* 
ferent  matter.  Here  is  an  evident  advance ;  not  merely  a  reform, 
not  merely  an  interference  with  old  rights,  and  a  disturbance  of 
old  politics,  but  a  palpable  sign  of  progress,  a  proof  that  the 
Church  of  England  can,  like  that  of  America  and  of  Rome,  ex- 
pand ;  a  proof  that  the  principle  of  episcopacy  is  still  recognized 
and  approved,  and  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  entire  system  of  the 
Church  of  England  a  development  which  its  enemies  have  for 
long  years  struggled  to  withhold  from  her,  in  order  that  the 
papacy  may  seize  on  the  most  important  positions,  and  plant  its 
rival  hierarchy  there. 

We  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  appealing  for  justice  in 
this  respect.  All  parties  in  the  Church  of  England  have  been 
united  in  that  claim.  We  have  sought  for  no  mere  nominal  addi- 
tion to  our  episcopate,  but  for  a  real  increase  proportioned  to  the 
vast  increase  of  the  country  in  population.  We  have  urged  that 
the  provision  for  this  quadrupled  population  is  less  than  it  was  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VlII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  when 
there  were  not  merely  twenty-seven  bishops,  but  several  suffragan 
bishops.  We  have  urged  that  the  number  of  bishops  used  then 
to  be  upwards  of  thirty,  whereas  it  is  now  only  twenty-eight.  We 
have,  notwithstanding  this,  even  been  refused  the  paltry  and 
merely  nominal  addition  of  four  sees,  promised  by  Lord  John 
llussell — a  promise  never  performed.  We  have  urged  that  a 
large  increase,  much  larger  than  Lord  Blandford  would  give  us, 
is  d^sirahle^  and  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice 
in  other  countries.  Still  the  Church  would,  as  a  whole,  be  satis- 
fied with  the  very  moderate  addition  to  the  episcopate  proposed 
by  Lord  Blandford.  If,  however,  that  number  should  be  cut 
down,  the  case  would  be  very  different.  A  great  opportunity 
would  have  been  lost  for  the  settlement  of  a  question  deeply 
interesting  to  Churchmen,  and  their  future  attainment  of  any 
better  arrangement  would  be  apparently  at  an  indefinite  distance* 

Remembering  that  any  proposal  for  an  increase  of  the  episco- 
pate is  certain  to  meet  with  bitter  and  persevering  opposition 
from  one  small  section  of  the  political  world ;  and  remembering 
that  Lord  John  Russell  yielded  up  the  interests  of  the  Church  on 
this  point,  to  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  a  handful  of  such 
men,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Horsman  figured  in  company  with  the 
"Irish  brigade,^'  we  certainly  look  with  some  anxiety  for  the 
ministerial  measure ;  and  we  trust  that  when  it  appears  it  wiU 
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Sot  be  merely  a  measure  to  gratify  the  reformers  of  the  Church, 
ut  its  members  also. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  one  or  two 
remarks,  in  reply  to  the  objection  which  has  been  revived  in  some 
quarters  to  two  classes  of  bishops.  It  is  imagined  that  invidious 
contrasts  might  be  drawn,  and  that  it  might  hereafter  be  argued 
that  the  better  endowed,  or  more  highly  privileged  class  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the  other  class.  Now  surely  this 
argues  a  great  want  of  trust  in  the  episcopate ;  it  implies  that 
the  better  endowed  bishops  would  really  be  less  Jiardworking  men 
than  the  others.  We  feel  confident  that  it  would  not  be  so.  The 
very  fact  of  the  possibility  of  such  comparison  would  nuike  the 
better  endowed  class  of  bishops  most  careful  that  there  should  be 
no  foundation  for  contrasts:  and  a  generous  emulation  would 
take  place,  which  should  be  most  faithml,  and  most  laborious  in 
the  work  of  their  great  Master.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  there 
would  be  no  room  for  making  unfavourable  comparisons  between 
the  efficiency  of  one  class  and  the  other ;  and  yet  we  feel  assured, 
that  the  existence  of  the  two  classes  would  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  whole  episcopal  body. 

We  earnestly  trust,  however,  that  translation  from  one  see  to 
another,  or  at  least,  from  poorer  to  richer  sees,  will  be  prohibited 
by  law.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Primitive 
Uhurch,  and  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  continual  change 
of  bishops,  more  especially  where  the  apparent  object  of  that 
change  is  the  attainment  of  increased  wealth.  Such  circumstances 
impair  spiritual  influence  very  materiaUy. 

We  will  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  the  suggestions  we  have  thrown 
out  in  reference  to  Lord  Blandford's  Bill. 

First,  we  think  deaneries  ought  to  be  preserved,  but  the 
emoluments  of  some  of  them  may  be  reduced,  and  particular 
deaneries  may  be  connected  with  bishoprics. 

Secondly,  deans  and  canons  ought  to  have  sufficient  duties 
permanently  annexed  to  their  offices,  such  duties  being  either 
educational,  diocesan,  parochial,  or  charitable.  The  whole  body 
should  become,  as  far  as  possible,  resident. 

Thirdly,  bishops  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  reside  in  their 
cathedral  cities,  and  to  have  fixed  and  smaller  incomes,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Bill,  and  the  surplus  should  be  applied  to  found 
seventeen  new  sees,  which  might  further  be  endowed  by  the  sup- 
pression of  a  few  canonries  m  particular  cathedrals  vehich  can 
spare  them,  and  by  annexing  a  few  deaneries. 

Fourthly,  the  episcopal  and  chapter  property  should,  on  these 
conditions,  be  placed  under  the  management  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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commissioners,  the  fee  and  ownership  still  remaining  in  their 
legal  proprietors. 

By  this  plan  the  whole  of  the  chapter  property  would  be 
applied  to  objects  of  a  directly  practical  nature ;  wnereas,  by  Lord 
iBlandford^s  plan,  only  forty-iour  canonries,  at  the  outside,  pro- 
ducing about  22,000/.  per  annum,  would  be  so  applied ;  and  this 
amount  would  be  more  than  swallowed  up  by  the  endowment  of 
new  canonries  and  minor  canonries,  for  the  new  cathedral  churches, 
without  speaking  of  choirs.  We  would  omit  this  part  of  the 
plan  ;  and  thus  make  the  whole  of  the  chapter  property  available 
for  practical  and  spiritual  purposes,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church. 

We  would  also  abstain  from  increasing  the  income  of  canons, 
and  would  in  various  instances  diminish  those  of  deans ;  and  we 
would  provide  incomes  for  the  new  sees  of  3000/.  instead  of 
2500/.,  and  would  also  find  means  for  obtaining  episcopal  re- 
sidences to  those  sees. 
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I. — Parochial  TaUs.     Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  Parker.  1852. 

This  is  a  well-chosen  selection  of  simple  and  delightful  tales  from 
the  well-known  and  valuable  series  of  Parochial  Tracts.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  style  : — 

"You  afraid!"  said  Mr.  Trelawny  ;  "  I  thought  you  were  a  brave 
boy.  Afraid  of  a  laugh !  of  a  word  I  Should  you  like  to  be  called  a 
coward  by  the  boys,  Edward?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  would  be  afraid  of  that.     Would  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  like  it,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  you  are  ashamed  of  cowardice.  Now  tell  me,  which  is 
the  most  important,  the  body  or  the  soul  ?  " 

«  The  soul,  sir." 
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'*  Which  is  best  to  have,  the  soul  healthy,  safe,  happy  and  strong ;  or 
the  body?" 

"  The  soul,  sir." 

'*  Yes,  Edward,  every  thing  of  the  soul  is  better  than  any  thing  of  the 
body.  When  we  see  a  man  strong,  and  well,  and  active,  and  handsome, 
and  know  that  he  is  dead  in  sin,  he  seems  only  like  a  whited  sepulchre 
to  us ;  when  we  think  of  it  we  shudder.  Now,  Edward,  there  is  a 
bravery  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  the  bravery  of  the  body 
is  nothing  to  it.  If  a  man  is  a  coward  in  soul,  he  is  an  hundredfold  a 
coward ;  and  he  deserves  all  the  laughter  and  shame  that  can  be  cast 
upon  him. 

"  To  be  brave  in  body,  is  not  to  fear  pain  or  danger  to  the  body  ;  to 
do  as  you  did  when  you  met  the  bull,  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  body  being 
hurt  or  killed.  To  be  brave  in  soul,  is  not  to  fear  those  things  which 
the  soul  feels.  I  do  not  mean,  not  to  fear  God*s  anger,  and  the  sting 
of  conscience.  A  man  is  mad,  not  brave,  who  does  not  fear  these.  To 
be  brave  in  soul,  is  not  to  fear  difficulty,  sorrow,  shame,  laughter,  in 
saving  the  soul.  He  who  has  not  courage  in  saving  his  soul,  and  loses 
it  for  a  laugh,  is  as  much  a  coward  as  he  who  is  too  much  afraid  to  pump 
the  ship  when  it  is  filling,  and  so  is  drowned.  A  coward  in  soul» 
Edward,  is  the  worst  coward  of  any." 

II, — Tracts  for  Cottagers.  Oxford  and  London:  J.  H.  Parker. 
1852. 

More  selections  from  the  same  valuable  series,  containing  much 
useful  information  on  pig-styes,  poultry,  bee-hives,  &c. ;  with  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  village  shop,  the  clothing  club,  and  equally 
important  matters ;  very  amusing  as  well  as  practical,  and  tho- 
roughly well  done, 

III. — Lyra  Christiana;  Poems  on  Christianity  and  the  Church, 
original  and  selected  from  the  works  o/*  Robert  Montgomery, 
M.A.,  Author  of-'  The  Christian  Life,''''  &c.  London  :  George 
Bell.     1852. 

« 

An  anthor**s  selection  from  his  own  works  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  author  has 
had  and  continues  to  have  a  host  of  admirers  and  a  swarm  of 
enemies.  Strange  is  the  position  at  present  occupied  by  Robert 
Montgomery,  the  poetic  idol  of  a  large  portion  of  the  reading 
public;  the  scorn  and  derision  of  certain  cliques  and  coteries 
which  assume  in  the  literary  world  a  place  not  very  unlike  that  of 
the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety.  There  is,  however,  one  great 
difference  between  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  literati  and 
the  liberals  in  question — that  whereas  the  decrees  of  the  latter 
were  submitted  to  with  slavish  obedience  throughout  the  whole  of 
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France,  the  denunciations  of  the  former  have  comparatively  little 
effect  beyond  the  walls  of  the  taverns  sacred  to  their  orgies,  ex- 
cept upon  the  comparativelv  small  portion  of  the  English  people- 
which  has  surrendered  its  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech 
into  their  keeping. 

When  we  behold  a  noble  steed  whose  form  and  bearinpr  bespeak 
him  calculated  alike  for  the  race-course  or  the  battle-field,  disfi- 
gured by  certain  unseemly  ulcers,  upon  which  myriads  of  flies  are 
lasting,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  condemn  the  malignity  than 
to  admire  the  sagacity  of  tne  busy  buzzing  little  creatures.  And 
a  not  very  dissimilar  emotion  stirs,  we  believe,  in  the  bosom  of 
most  of  our  countrymen  when  they  perceive  a  Wit  subjected  to 
the  attentions  of  witlings. 

Such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  Robert  Montgomery,  and  the 
volume  before  us  brings  out  into  full  view  Uie  causes  which  have 
produced  these  results.  For,  in  these  pages,  whilst  selecting 
many  of  those  gems  of  genius  which  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
public,  he  has  shown  in  other  cases  that  strange  want  of  taste 
which  so  often  calls  for  the  censure  of  the  candid  critic,  and  forms 
the  unceasing  burden  of  the  less  discerning  professors  of  the  un- 
gentle craft.  In  fact  this  little  book  is  not  so  much  a  selection 
of  the  finest  passages  of  our  author  as  a  mimature  daguerreotype 
of  him — form,  feature,  fault,  failing,  beauties,  blemishes  and  all. 

How  magnificent,  for  example,  is  the  following  extract,  with 
which  the  collection  opens : — 

**  In  hush'd  eternity  alone, 
Before  all  creatures  were, 
Jehovah  held  His  awful  throne, 
Unworshipp'd  by  a  prayer. 

**  There  was  no  space,  nor  scene,  nor  time, 
Nor  aught  by  names  we  call ; 
But  center'd  in  Himself  sublime 
Was  God,  the  All  in  All. 

"  But  through  eternity  there  ran 
A  thrill  of  coming  change, 
And  lustrous  shapes  of  life  began, 
Around  His  throne  to  range. 

"  Radiant  with  rapture,  pure  as  bright, 
Angelic  myriads  rise, 
And  glow  and  glisten  in  the  light 
Of  Qod's  approving  eyes. 

"  In  volumed  waves  of  golden  sound 
Roll  from  celestial  lyres 
Those  swelling  chants,  that  peal  around 
From  new*created  chou:8.'*-^p.  1. 
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How  like  the  powerful  pithiness  of  our  older  dramatists  is  the 
following : — 

*'  Partaken  mercies  are  forgotten  things ; 
But  expectation  hath  a  grateful  heart, 
Hailiog  the  smile  of  promise  from  afar : 
Enjoyment  dies  into  ingratitude, 
Till  God  is  huried  in  the  boundless  stores 
Himself  created."— p.  7. 

Again,  in  another  strain,  how  exquisite  are  these  lines  : — 

"  Needs  no  rank,  nor  wealth,  nor  learning, 

When  our  sainted  wills  incline, 
With  a  passion  ever  burning, 

To  pursue  the  path  divine. 
Humble  care  and  cottage-scene 
To  the  Lord's  elect  have  been 
Little  Edens  where  they  found 
Angels  camping  all  around ! 

"  Though  thy  station  be  but  lowly, 
Christ  is  there  the  soul  to  bless ; 
Though  thou  seem'st  forgotten  wholly, 

Left  to  toil  in  loneliness, 
Eyes  through  heaven  are  peering  down. 
In  thy  cross  to  see  thy  crown ; — 
Let  thy  task  in  prayer  be  done, 
And  thy  glories  are  begun  1 

**  Tell  me  not  in  gloom  and  anguish 
Lone  and  needy  thou  art  left ; 
Faith  can  ne'er  for  duty  languish. 

Love  and  hope  are  not  bereflt. 
If  thy  soul  can  truly  say 
At  the  close  of  each  calm  day, 
*  Father !  do  Thy  spracious  will. 
Let  my  life  Thy  law  fulfil ! ' 

"  Hast  thou  cheer'd  the  broken-hearted 

With  a  look  of  genial  love  ? 
As  the  dying  breath  departed, 

Didst  thou  point  to  worlds  above  ? 
Hast  thou  sought  the  peasant's  door, 
Soothed  the  sick,  or  cheer'd  the  poor. 
Lighted  up  the  widow's  eye. 
Or  relieved  an  orphan's  sigh  ? 

**  Fameless,  then,  though  earth  deny  thee. 
Wealth  and  grandeur,  power  and  place. 
More  than  worlds  could  e'er  supply  thee 
'Tis  to  love  the  human  race. 
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Like  some  instrument  of  sound 
Changing  with  all  airs  around, 
Hearts  of  heaven  can  sympathize 
With  whate'er  a  spirit  tries." 

What  a  power  of  pathos  is  there  in  the  following  simple  lines, 
entitled, — 

"  A  father's  orief. 

"  Thou  art  not  dead,  my  vanish'd  one ! 

But  living  in  the  light 
Of  some  pure  world  beyond  the  sun, 

Where  death  creates  no  night, 
And  sumless  babes  are  smiling  now 
As  bright  and  beautiful  as  thou. 

"  When  first  I  saw  thy  baby  form 

With  eyes  of  tearful  love, 
I  little  thought  a  hidden  storm 

Was  looming  from  above 
So  soon  to  blast  my  May-born  flower 
Beneath  the  blight  of  deathful  power. 
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The  Lord  who  gives  has  ta'en  away, 
And  blest  be  His  high  name ! 

Oh  that  with  calm  I  this  could  say. 
And  feel  God*s  hallow'd  claim  : — 

Cease,  rebel  heart !  be  calm  and  still. 

And  bow  beneath  a  Father's  will. 

"  Pale  relic !  new  enrobed  for  death. 
Nursling  of  hopes  and  fears. 
How  did  I  watch  each  ebbing  breath 

And  kiss  thine  inf&nt  tears, 
When  throbs  of  suffering  o'er  thee  came 
Thy  wordless  tongue  could  never  name. 

"  Departed  babe  !  how  many  a  dream 
Brighten'd  thy  father's  heart. 
When  like  a  vision  thou  did'st  seem 

In  life  to  take  such  part, 
That  o'er  his  hours  there  breathed  a  spell 
More  exquisite  than  tones  can  tell. 

"  With  thy  soft  features  round  me  glowing 
Amid  the  world  I  went. 
And  with  a  heart  to  heaven  o'erflowing, 

Bless'd  thee,  bright  innocent ! 
And  felt  howe'er  my  path  should  roam, 
My  little  starbeam  reign'd  at  home. 


I 
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"  Already  Hope's  prophetic  eye 

Beheld  some  future  spot. 
And  underneath  life's  vernal  sky 

Pictured  thy  maiden  lot, 
Where  truth  and  grace  would  be  thy  guide, 
And  all  thy  wants  by  heaven  supplied. 

"  I  dream*d,  if  God  thy  life  should  spare, 

How  blessed  it  would  be 
To  hear  thy  budding  lips  declare 

Young  words  of  Deity, 
And  watch  thy  spirit,  day  by  day. 
Rise  into  speech,  and  learn  to  pray."— p.  119. 

The  last  poem  in  the  volume,  entitled,  "  God  and  the  Soul 
is  a  striking  exemplification  of  Bobert  Montgomery,  commencii 
with  the  following  extraordinary  stanza : — 

"  Alone  we  live,  alone  we  die, 
Unfathom'd  by  no  human  eye, 
But  search'd  by  Him  whose  wisdom  can 

Anatomize  the  inward  man." 

• 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  the  author  of  these  strange! 
infelicitous  lines,  the  first  couplet  of  which  contains  a  bull,  an 
the  last  is  actual  doggerel,  should  conclude  with  these  nob 
verses,  equal  in  sublimity  and  power  to  any  thing  ever  written  :- 

"  Let  God,  then,  thy  religion  be, 
And  not  religion  God  to  thee : 
Without  Him,  worlds  would  leave  us  poor. 
And  with  Him,  who  can  want  for  more  ?  " — p.  802. 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  take  the  following  equally  chara< 
teristic  passage,  the  commencement  of  an  extract,  entitle< 
Beverence  Due  to  the  Sabbath : — 

"  Abhorr'd  be  therefore  that  most  brutal  aim, 
A  rank  hyperbole  of  godless  crime. 
Which  massacres  religion  at  a  blow. 
That  ere  by  riot,  lust,  or  lawless  gain, 
Or  by  some  logic,  false  as  fiends  inspire,- — 
Our  Sabbaths  from  their  sanctity  should  fail 
Or  falter." 

What  an  ulcer  this  for  the  "  wee  beasties  '^  (aa  they  call  sue 
little  creatures  in  Scotland)  to  fatten  and  batten  upon.  W 
will  not  say  "that  Mr.  Montgomery  is  to  be  "  abhorr'd ''  fc 
writing  it,  since  we  fully  acquit  him  of  any  "  brutal  aim^  in  s 
doing;  though  he  has  twined  "rank''  weeds  with  his  poeti 
wreath,  and  run  "  riot "  with  his  imagination,  and  perpetrate 
an  awful  "  massacre  "  of  good  sense  and  good  taste. 

We  have,  however,  said  enough  to  indicate  the  character  t 
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the  volume  under  review ;  and  shall  conclude  by  quoting  a  noble 
stanza,  which  has  caught  our  eye  in  turning  the  leaves  over  : — 

"  AFound,  above,  beneath,  'tis  all  divine, 
When  faith  the  grand  original  can  see, 
And  while  sense  worships  in  the  outer  shrine. 

Know  the  vast  world  was  once  a  thought  in  Thee." 

IV. — Prayers  for  Harried  Persons;  Daily  and  OccasianaL 
Selected  frotn  various  sources^  chiefly  from  the  Ancient  Liturgies, 
Oxford  and  London  :  John  Henry  Parker.     1852. 

A  WANT  which  has  long  been  felt;  and   which  is  admirably 
satisfied  by  this  excellent  and  unobjectionable  little  book. 

y.^The  Old  Oak  Chest ;  a  Tale  of  Domestic  Life.    By  G.  P.  R. 

James,  Esq.^  Author  of  "  The  Gipsy^''''  S^e,     In  8  vols.  8vo. 

London :  Newby. 
Many  are  the  delightful  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  James,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  at 
times  rather  ot?^r- written  himself.  The  present  volumes  are, 
however,  amongst  the  most  successful  which  he  has  ever  pro- 
duced. The  plot  is  well  imagined,  the  characters  well  sustained, 
the  scenery  exquisitely  described,  the  interest  never  flags,  and, 
withal,  there  is  that  charm  of  sterling  Christianity  which  so 
happily  distinguishes  the  productions  of  this  author  from  those 
of  more  than  one  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries.  Then, 
too,  though  our  feelings  are  strongly  excited,  there  is  nothing 
harrowing  or  horrible  in  the  book ;  so  that  whilst  well  suited  for 
a  leisure  hour  of  those  in  health,  it  is  almost  invaluable  in  the 
sick  room  of  an  invalid  just  recovering  from  dangerous  illness, 
but  still  far  too  weak  to  bear  any  undue  excitement  of  the 
nerves. 

From  the  many  passing  observations  with  which  it  is  enriched, 
we  quote  the  following  : — 

*'  Every  action  has  its  ghost  that  never  dies,  but  wanders  round  us 
in  our  sojourn  upon  earth,  influencing  our  fate,  affecting  our  mind, 
now  punishing  or  rewarding  the  deed  past,  now  prompting  to  deeds  to 
come,  haunting  us  as  the  good  or  evil  spirit,  cheering  us  on  the  path 
of  difficulty,  danger,  or  distress,  or  plunging  us  deeper  and  deeper  into 
despair  and  crime." — ^Vol.  iii.  pp.  278,  279. 

Again : — 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  faith,  hope,  and  charity  merely  as 
virtues  which  lead  us  to  eternal  happiness  hereafter.  We  rarely  think 
of  the  infinite  blessings  which  each  of  them  bestows  upon  us  here. 
How  faith  endows  us  with  that  cheerful  confidence  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  happiness ;  how  hope  pluckisg  fruit  from  every  tree,  gathers  for 
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Q8  Tast  treasures  of  enjoyment,  which  never  can  be  contained  in  the 
narrow  storehouse  of  the  present ;  and  how  charity  expands  through 
infinite  relations  those  kindly  affections  which  are  the  sources  of  all 
earthly  bliss.** — Vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

VI. — Devotions  for  the  Sick,  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings^  vnth 
Instructions  for  the  use  of  Sick  Persons^  and  their  Friends^ 
during  Sickness  or  upon  Recovery.  Oxford  and  London :  John 
Henry  Parker. 

This  is  a  very  useful  and  excellent  manual.  We  see,  moreover, 
no  fault  in  it,  except,  firstly,  that  in  explaining  the  Creed,  we 
find,  under  the  head.  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary^ — 

*'  His  mother  being  a  holy  person,  not  chosen  to  this  great  honour 
for  her  wealth  or  beauty,  but  by  the  good  will  of  God,  and  because  she 
was  of  rare  exemplary  modesty  and  humility.'* 

Now  that  the  blessed  Virgin  ^'  was  of  rare  exemplary  modesty 
and  humility,"  we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  in  fact,  we 
consider  her  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  those  who  have  ever  been 
naturally  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam ;  to  be  a  bright 
example  of  every  virtue,  and  a  peculiar  and  eminent  model  of 
womanly  excellence ;  but  we  scarcely  think  that  she  was  chosen 
to  be  the  mother  of  our  Lord  as  a  reward  for  these  merits,  but 
rather  that  she  was  made  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  that 
she  might  become  a  less  unsuitable  temple  for  the  incarnate 
God. 

Secondly,  in  the  directions  for  self-examination — we  think  that 
where  the  first  and  second  commandments  are  expounded,  it  is 
unwise  and  almost  unreal  to  omit  all  allusion  to  those  idolatrous 
practices  and  principles,  to  the  influence  of  which,  more  or  leas, 
so  many,  so  very  many,  are  now  subjected.  Romanizing  is  the 
most  perilous  temptation,  where  it  is  not  the  besetting  sin  of 
numbers  of  nominal  Churchmen.  It  is  scarcely  right  or  safe, 
therefore,  to  avoid  all  reference  to  it  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  drawbacks,  we  heartily  re- 
commend the  book  both  to  the  sick  and  to  all  those  concerned 
with  them. 

VII. — Adam  Graeme  of  Mossgray.  By  the  Author  of  ''Mrs, 
Margaret  Maitland.^''     3  vols.  8vo.     London  :  Colburn. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  books  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  fully  keeps  up  the  high  character  which 
the  author  has  already  acquired;  there  is  more  poetry,  more 
rich  softness  both  of  colouring  and  of  emotion  in  this  than  in  the 
previous  novels  by  the  same  writer,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
IS  the  same  graphic  delineation  of  life  and  character,  and  the 
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same  delightful  playfulness ;  there  is  also  more  of  universal 
Christianity,  with  less  of  Presbyterian  sectarianism  than  hereto- 
fore. Take  it  all  in  all,  from  first  to  last,  it  is  a  really  enchanting 
work ;  and  one  which  ought  to  make  those  who  read  it  better 
and  kinder. 

VIII. — English  Songs  and  other  Small  Poems,    By  Barry  Corn- 
wall.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.     1851. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  cheap,  portable,  and  readable  edition  of 
these  justly  popular  poems.  To  most  of  our  readers  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  probably  well  known.  For  the  benefit, 
however,  of  those  who  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  them, 
we  will  transfer  one  or  two  of  them  to  our  pages. 
How  sweet  and  graceful  is  this  : 

"  I  love  bim  ;  I  dream  of  him  ; 
I  sing  of  him  by  day  ; 
And  all  the  night  I  hear  him  talk, 
And  yet — he's  far  away ! 

*•  There's  beauty  in  the  morning ; 
There's  sweetness  in  the  May  ; 
There's  music  in  the  running  stream, 
And  yet — ^he's  far  away ! 

''  I  love  him  ;  I  trust  in  him ; 
He  trusteth  me  alway : 
And  so  the  time  flies  hopefullyi 
Although — ^he's  far  away  I " 

Changing  to  another  strain,  how  striking,  how  touching,  and, 
alas !  how  true  is  the  following : — 

•<  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT. 

**a  london  lyric, 
(without.) 

"  The  winds  are  bitter ;  the  skies  are  wild ; 

From  the  roof  comes  plunging  the  drowning  rain  : 
"Without, — in  tatters,  the  world's  poor  child 

Sobbeth  abroad  her  grief,  her  pain  ! 
No  one  heareth  her,  no  one  heedeth  her : 

But  Hunger,  her  friend,  with  his  bony  hand, 
Grasps  her  throat,  whispering  huskily — 

'  What  dost  thou  in  a  Christian  land  ? ' 

(within.) 

"  The  skies  are  wild,  and  the  blast  is  cold ; 
Yet  riot  and  luxury  brawl  within ; 
Slaves  are  waiting  in  crimson  and  gold. 
Waiting  the  nod  of  a  child  of  sin  I 
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The  fire  is  crackling,  wine  is  bubbling 

Up  in  each  glass  to  its  beaded  brim : 
The  jesters  are  laaghing,  the  parasites  quaffing 

*  Happiness/ — *  honour,' — and  all  for  him  ! 

(without.) 

'*  She  who  is  slain  in  the  winter  weather, 

Ah !  she  once  had  a  village  fame  ; 
Listened  to  love  on  the  moonlit  heather ; 

Had  gentleness — vanity — maiden  shame  : 
Now^  her  allies  are  the  Tempest  howling ; 

Prodigal's  curses;  self-disdain; 
Poverty ;  misery :  Well, — no  matter  ; 

There  is  an  end  unto  every  pain ! 

"  The  harlot's  fame  was  her  doom  to-day, 

Disdain, — despair ;  by  to-morrow's  light 
The  ragged  boards  and  the  pauper*s  pall ; 

And  so  she'll  be  given  to  dusty  night ! 
Without  a  tear  or  a  human  sigh 

She's  gone, — poor  life  and  its  *  fever'  o'er  ! 
So,  let  her  in  calm  oblivion  lie  ; 

While  the  world  runs  merry  as  heretofore  ! 

(within.) 

"  He  who  yon  lordly  feast  enjoy eth. 

He  who  doth  rest  on  his  couch  of  down. 
He  it  was  who  threw  the  forsaken 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  town  : 
Liar — betrayer, — false  as  cruel. 

What  is  the  doom  for  his  dastard  sin  ? — 
His  peers,  they  scorn  ?  high  dames,  they  shun  him  ? — 

Unbar  yon  palace,  and  gaze  within. 

"  There,  yet  his  deeds  are  all  trumpet-sounded, 

There  upon  silken  seats  recline 
Maidens  as  fair  as  the  summer  morning, 

Watching  him  rise  from  the  sparkling  wine. 
Mothers  all  proffer  their  stainless  daughters ; 

Men  of  high  honour  salute  him  *  friend.' 
Skies  !  oh,  where  are  your  cleansing  waters? 

World  !  oh,  where  do  thy  wonders  end  ?  " 

Amongst  the  finest  specimens  in  this  collection  of  gems,  we 
may  notice  the  well-known  "  Song  of  the  Sea/' ''  The  Rising  of 
the  North/''  and  "  The  Admiral's  Return/'  besides  all  those  the 
subject  of  which  is  a  personification  of  death,  such  as  ^^  The  Pale 
Queen/'  "  The  Stranger/'  "  The  Leveller/'  and  that  very  power- 
ful and  striking  song  entitled  '•  King  Death/' 
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IX. — The  Man  of  Sorrows — The  Mental  Sufferings  of  our  Lord 
and  Satiour  Jesus  Christy  during  His  Possum — considered  in 
Five  Discourses.  By  tie  Venerable  Walter  B.  Mant, 
M.A.^  Archdeacon  of  Down^  and  Hector  of  Hillsborough. 
Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  Parker.     1852. 

This  is  just  one  of  those  sound,  unpretending,  and  simple 
treatises,  which  it  quite  refreshes  one  to  see  in  these  days  of  am- 
bitious refinement  and  sentimental  devotion.  There  are  some 
expressions  here  and  there  which  should  perhaps  be  altered  in 
the  next  edition  which  this  pamphlet  will  soon  reach,  but  they  in 
no  way  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  these  pages,  e.g. : — 

"  Jesus  was  perfect  God." — p.  2. 
Again,— 

"  When  we  reflect  that  the  union  of  the  Divine  nature  to  the  human 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus." — p.  22. 

Of  course  the  meaning  in  both  places  is  perfectly  sound,  but 
the  language  is  perhaps  deficient  in  that  minute  and  felicitous  ac- 
curacy which  is  desirable  in  such  subjects. 

x. — Two  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Poetry  on  the  Working 
Classes^  delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  Mechanics^  Institution^ 
February y  1852.  By  the  Eev,  Feed.  W.  Robertson,  M.A.^ 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel^  Brighton.  London  :  Hamilton 
and  Adams.     Brighton  :  King.     1852. 

Glittering,  yet  misty  in  style,  and  frequently  fallacious  in  ar- 
gument, with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  pernicious  principle, 
these  Lectures  are  one  of  the  most  penect  exemplifications  that 
have  come  under  our  notice  of  milk-and-water  rationalism,  false 
liberality,  and  fashionable  philosophy,  though  the  intense  conceit 
which  they  manifest  from  first  to  last,  is  perhaps  their  most 
striking  characteristic. 

XI. — Two  Lectures  on  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Oxford  and 
London :  John  Henry  Parker.     1852. 

Well  worth  reading.  Whilst  enforcing  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  all  Englishmen  to  communicate  with  the  Church  of 
England,  the  author  asserts,  amongst  other  things,  that  the 
French  Protestants  are  sound  members  of  the  unsound  national 
Church  of  Franoe^  which  is  guilty  of  their  schismatical  position. 
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XII. — Borne  Objections  to  the  Bevival  of  Ecclmcutical  Synods^ 
ansioered  hy  a  Reference  to  the  Circumstances  under  which  the 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  was  assembled,  —  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Eev.  Gkorge 
T)oMviLLE  Wheeler,  j5f.il.  Oxford  and  London:  John 
Henry  Parker.     1852. 

This  masterly  discourse,  published  by  request,  and  with  admira- 
ble propriety  dedicated  to  Lord  Bredeadale,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  those  who  are  in  any  degree  interested  in  the  revival  of 
convocation.  The  subject  is  treated  with  the  most  logical  accu- 
racy ;  and  Mr.  Wheeler  shows  that  the  same  objections  which  are 
now  urged  against  the  synodal  action  of  the  Church  might,  with 
equal  force,  have  been  urged  against  the  assembling  of  the 
apostolic  council.  He  has  not,  indeed,  given  its  due  importance 
to  the  presence  of  the  lay  element  on  that  celebrated  occasion ; 
but  he  has  utterly  demolished  the  arguments  of  those  who  would 
withhold  from  our  Church  this  her  undoubted  right. 


XIII. — Sympathies  of  the  Continent;  or^  J^roposals  for  a  New 
Reformation,  By  John  Baptist  von  Hirscheu,  D,D.^  Dean 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Freyberg^  Brispau,  and  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Unicersity  of  that  City, — 
Translated  and  Edited^  with  Notes  and  Introduction^  by  the 
Rev,  ARTHua  Cleveland  Coxe,  3I,A,,  Rector  of  St,  John's 
Churchy  Harfordy  Connecticut^  U,S,  Oxford  and  London: 
John  Henry  Parker.     1852. 

The  following  extract  from  this  very  important  work,  which  has 
reached  us  too  late  for  a  longer  notice,  will  show  its  nature  and 
value : — 

"  A  third  point,"  says  Dr.  Hirscher,  "  to  which  the  Church  must 
direct  its  immediate  attention  is  the  satisfaction  of  that  general  desire 
which  is  prevalent  for  certain  reforms.  This  desire  is  of  long  standing, 
and  very  familiar  to  us.  What  is  wanted  is,  for  example,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  worship  of  the  Church ;  a  revision  of  its  liturgical  formu- 
laries ;  the  translation  of  the  Liturgy  into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  com- 
munion in  both  kinds ;  the  reform  of  the  confessional ;  the  simplification 
of  ceremoiries,  and  such  like  changes.  So,  too,  we  need  an  amelioration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  the  abolition  of  the  forced  celibacy  of  the 
priests,"  &c. — pp.  180,  181. 

We  shall  return  to  this  work  on  a  future  occasion. 
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XIV. — The  Sunset  Reverie;  an  Allegory,    London:  Masters. 

The  pleasure  which  we  have  felt  in  reading  this  little  Allegory 
induces  us  to  recommend  its  perusal  to  our  readers,  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  can  only  thank  us  for  placing  before  them  such  a  touching 
little  parable  on  our  pilgrimage  towards  eternity.  The  simple 
beauty  with  which  the  tale  is  told  renders  it  especially  suitea  to 
the  young,  and  its  poetical  colouring  illustrates  vividly  the  solemn 
trutlis  contained  in  its  pages. 

XV. — The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
adapted  for  general  Use  in  other  Protestant  Churches,  London : 
Pickering.     1852. 

A  MORE  curious  or  a  more  daring  attempt  we  have  scarcely  ever 
discovered  than  that  which  now  lies  before  us  to  Arianise  the 
public  offices  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  fear  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  anonymous  author  may  be  only  too  acceptable  to 
many  of  our  so-callea  "  orthodox  dissenters  ;"  for  Arianism  and 
Sabellianism  are  fearfully  rife  among  Baptists,  Independents,  ''  et 
hoc  genus  omnes.^^  The  gentleman  who  has  supplied  this  curious 
illustration  of  the  priil^iples  of  modem  nonconformists,  finds  the 
creeds  sO  unmanageable,  from  hi^  liberal  point  of  view,  that  he 
considers  it  the  safest  course  to  abandon  them  altogether,  sub- 
stituting certain  moral  and  general  declarations  from  Holy  Writ, 
such  as,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  "  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven,^'  &c.  With  more  than  wonted  dissenting 
self-sufficiency,  he  thus  "  improves"  the  Te  Deura  :  "  Thou  art 
the  King  of  Glory :  0  God,  He  is  the  only  begotten  Son :  of 
the  Father.  When  thou  diddest  determine  to  deliver  man  :  thou 
did'^st  not  despise  his  low  estate.'*^  But  enough  of  such  profane 
emendations^  with  which  we  have  no  right  to  disturb  the  imagina- 
tions of  our  readers.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  speak  too 
harshly,  for  the  intention  of  the  editor  is  manifestly  not  profane : 
being  an  Arian,  he  is,  of  course,  justified  in  his  own  eyes  in  pro- 
moting Arianism ;  yet  we  question  his  having  the  right  to  trans- 
mogrify the  liturgies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  adopt  them  to 
his  own  special  heretical  purposes.  Some  talent  is  certainly 
exhibited  in  the  work,  and  its  author  bears  the  highest  testimony 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Churches  prayers.  The  peculiar  unfairness 
of  the  preface  is,  that  its  writer,  though  manifestly  a  nonconformist, 
and,  as  we  afterwards  discover,  an  Arian,  speaks  therein  as  though 
he  were  a  member  of  the  Church ;  but  we  suppose  that  few,  or 
none,  will  be  deluded  by  such  transparent  artifice.  How  strange 
is  it,  that  the  same  identical  errors  should  be  always  re-appearing 
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throughout  the  course  of  all  the  ages  !  Here  we  have  ancient 
Arianism  renewed,  with  all  its  old  pretensions  to  orthodoxy,  its 
fondness  for  liturgical  forms,  and  its  grave  and  serious  plajring  at 
Catholicism.  Of  the  value  of  the  author^s  reasoning,  we  may 
form  some  notion  from  the  following  sentence  taken  from  his 
preface :  "  There  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  removing  the 
names  from  what  are  called  the  moveable  feasts.  They  are, 
therefore,  all  retained  except  the  term  Trinity,  They  express 
events.  But  thi^  term  expresses  nothing  belonging  to  time* 
There  is  no  day  in  which  the  living  and  true  God  began  to 
exist  or  to  act.  The  term  Trinity  is,  therefore^  changed  into 
Ministry^'*  &c.  &c. 

XV  r. — ^^  Excelsior  ;'''*  or^  The  Bmlms  of  Poesie.    By  Alastob. 
London :  Pickering.     1852. 

This  is  a  fanciful  work,  somewhat  like  a  bright  but  changeful  April 
mom,  which  affords  much  promise,  however,  of  a  summer  noon- 
tide. Some  of  the  opinions  of  the  author  are  decidedly  veiy 
immature.  He  will  scarcely  expect  us  to  sympathize  with  his 
denunciations  of  "  priestcraft,^'  which  are  exxjeedingly  rhapsodical, 
and  not  remarkably  reasonable.  Let  him  be  assured,  tnat  that 
dread  of  being  influenced  by  others,  and  more  especially  by  the 
witness  and  authority  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  appears  to 
awaken  his  alarm,  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  fears,  and  tnat  there 
cannot  be  a  more  paltry  form  of  disbelief  than  that  which  Bimply 
refuses  to  be  taught !  Let  him  reflect,  also,  that  many  of  those 
priests  whom  he  reviles  have  quite  as  much  genuine  enthusiasm, 
and  just  as  honest  a  purpose  as  his  own.  Setting,  however,  these 
theological  lucubrations  on  one  side,  there  is  much  of  real  beauty 
in  the  work  before  us.  The  imaginative  criticisms  on  the  various 
British  poets  are,  for  the  most  part,  characterized  by  much 
originality  and  boldness  of  thought  and  expression.  We  cite 
one  image  from  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
"Her  richly-flowing  fancies,'*'  he  says,  "resemble  a  gracefully- 
waving  cascade^  steeped  in  moonlisht;  where  waters,  after 
darting  through,  refreshing,  and  delighting  lofty  romantic  minds, 
flow  calmly  away  through  the  smiling  valleys  of  more  meek  and 
humble  souls,  yet  bestowing  an  equally  soothing  and  beneficial 
influence  on  all.''  We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  bestow  more 
space  on  our  tribute  to  the  undoubted  genius  of  "  Alastor,"  but 
must  conclude  with  this  fine  thought,  which  is  as  finely  expressed 
(merely  cautioning  our  friend  against  the  influence  of  Gilfillan, 
and  the  style  of  Ossian) :  "  The  thoughts  of  a  great  poet,  or 
original  thmkcr,  like  mountain  torrents,  sink  first  through  the 
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highest  talented  minds,  and  CTadually  lapse  there-through,  till 
they  sweep  down,  gathering  fulness  and  force  as  they  go,  and 
pour  through  and  fertilize  the  broad  valleys  of  humanity,  where 
their  rich  beneficial  effects  are  chiefly  and  more  extensively 
visible.  So  with  the  once  thin  streamlet  of  Ghristianity ;  and 
so  with  all  great  teachings  since  time  began.  So  also  with  each 
individual  mind)  which  is  a  minute  representative,  in  its  spiritual 
wanderings,  backslidings,  and  aspirations,  of  the  ages  of  the 
world;' 

XVII. — Whitaker's  Penny  Almanack  for  the  Tearo/(mrLardl852. 
London :  J.  H.  Parker,  377,  Strand.     1852. 

Admirably  suited  either  for  use  or  distribution ;  containing, 
amongst  other  valuable  matter,  a  correct  calendar  of  the  lessons, 
&c.,  throughout  the  year,  and  some  valuable  information  upon 
Convocation,  which  it  is  of  especial  moment  to  render  universally 
known. 


XVIII. — Skak  House,  By  Ghables  Dickens.  WUh  lUustraiiom^ 
hy  H.  K.  Browne.  No.  1. — March.  London :  Bradbury 
and  Evans,.    1852. 

We  rejoice  to  see  Charles  Dickens  once  more  in  his  old  form, 
and  under  his  old  colours ;  we  congratulate  him  too  most  heartily 
on  a  return  to  his  old  style.  None  of  his  periodical  works  have 
opened  so  well  as  this  since  "  Bamaby  Rudge.'*  We  feel  at  once 
pleaded  and  interested,  and  anticipate  yet  further  pleasure,  and 
are  especially  delighted  to  find  him  as  simple  and  as  racy  as  in 
the  good  old  days  of  "  Pickwick,'^  with  none  of  that  uhraism  of 
sentiment  and  of  satire  which  have  disfigured  most  of  his  later 
productions.  We  earnestly  hope  to  find  no  Dombeyism  in  the 
outcoming  work,  and  that  it  will  be  equally  free  from  monsters  of 
the  Micatcier  and  Heep  species. 

XIX. — The  Happy  Family ;  or^  Selfishness  and  Self-denial.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Simple  Bules^'*'*  ''  Swndays  Impromd^""  "  The 
History  of  a  Family^''  <&(?•  Brighton :  King.  London :  Ha- 
milton and  Adams.     1851. 

A  PLEASING  story  pleasantly  told ;  the  printing  and  turning  out 
well  got  up :  altogether  a  very  nice  present  for  a  young  person  of 
either  sex.  It  is  quite  a  relief  in  these  days  to  meet  with  any 
simple-minded  attempt  to  make  either  children  or  grown  persons 
Ohristiam  instead  of  cmtroversialivte. 


XX. — Lethe^  and  oilier  Poems.  By  Sophia  Woodbooffe. 
Posthumously  Edited  by  G.  S.  Fabeb,  S.2>.,  Master  of  Sher- 
borne Hospital,  and  Prebendary  0/ Salisbury,  London :  Seeley, 
Bumside,  and  Seeley. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  remains  of  the  young,  however  highly  gifted 
they  may  have  been,  arrest  or  deserve  the  attention  of  the  public 
or  the  commendation  of  the  critic,  whatever  amount  of  interest  or 
gratification  their  perusal  may  afford  to  the  friends  and  relations  of 
the  dead.  The  litUe  volume  before  us  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  ; 
as  we  turn  over  page  after  page  of  these  sweet  and  touching 
strains,  we  delight  in  what  has  been  produced,  whilst  we  regret 
more  and  more  that  the  young  authoress  was  removed  from 
earth  ere  she  had  lived  to  accomplish  all  that  she  was  clearly 
formed  to  produce. 

"  THe  following  poems,"  says  the  editor,  "  were  written  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  course  of  about  eight  years.  Their  author,  I  believe,  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  their  publication.  They  were  simply,  during 
hours  of  leisure,  the  productions  of  a  naturally  elegant,  and  perhaps 
almost  prematurely  cultivated,  mind ;  but  still,  the  strongly  ^marked 
characteristic  of  that  mind  was  unobtrusive  modesty,  courting  retire- 
ment, not  distinction. 

'*  Such  a  person  could  not  fail  of  possessing  warmly-attached  friends 
of  various  ages.  With  myself,  Miss  Woodrooffe  was  a  frequent  corre- 
spondent, a  circumstance  to  me  as  gratifying  as  it  may  well  be  deemed 
somewhat  unusual ;  for  literary  topics  (and  these  were  chiefly  the  drift 
of  our  letters)  rarely,  I  believe,  constitute  the  staple  intercourse  of  a 
young  grand-niece  and  an  old  grand-uncle." — ^p.  vi. 

There  is  something  very  delightful  in  the  idea  of  this  corre- 
spondence between  a  great  and  good  man  in  his  declining  years, 
and  a  gentle  girl,  whose  holiness,  as  well  as  her  genius,  rendered 
her  his  not  unsuitable  companion.  The  principal  poem,  Lethe, 
written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  begins  thus : — 

"  The  glorious  sunshine  of  the  land  of  song 

Beamed  o'er  my  early  years,  and  made  them  seem 

Fleetly  and  joyously  to  move  along. 

As  flow  the  wavelets  of  a  flower-Hpp'd  stream. 

Glancing  in  playfulness  from  stone  to  stone. 

And  brightening  each  with  lustre  not  its  own. 

"  Yes,  they  were  gay  with  many  a  rosy  joy ; 

For  many  a  radiant  dream  of  hope  and  love, 
Which  sorrow  might  not  break  nor  care  destroy, 

A  circle  of  delight  around  me  wove. 
The  silver  links  which  bound  my  soul  to  gladness 
Were  long  ere  sever'd  by  the  hand  of  sadness. 
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<'  My  house  was  where  the  blue  iEgean  Sea 

Murmur'd  of  pleasure  to  the  sunlit  shore  ; 
Where,  from  the  scented  lime  and  myrtle-tree, 

Each  breeze  upon  its  wing  sweet  odours  bore. 
And,  underneath  the  sheltering  plane  that  grew 
Beside  our  threshold,  many  a  glowing  hue, 

*'  Of  violet,  purple,  rosy-red,  and  green. 

Of  glossy  bay,  or  silvery  olive,  blent 
In  bright  confusion  ;  while  half  hid,  half  seen, 

The  cluster'd  grape  and  golden  orange  sent 
Their  brilliance  through  the  veiling  leaves,  and  met 
The  last  look  of  the  sun  before  he  set. 

'*  There,  when  calm  Eve  advanced,  one  lonely  star 

Gleaming  amid  her  locks  ;  in  still  delight 
Out  on  the  quiet  sea  to  gaze  afar. 

And  watch  the  coming  of  her  follower.  Night ; 
Greeting  the  moon,  when  other  sounds  were  mute. 
With  the  soft  melody  of  lyre  or  lute  : 

"  And,  when  Hyperion  through  the  eastern  gate 
Had  urged  his  fiery  steeds,  to  seek  the  chace, 
And  rouse  the  forest- wolf  or  his  fierce  mate,   . 

Or  follow  the  fleet  stag  in  deathly  race ; 
At  sultry  noon  beside  some  fount  to  rest. 
And  idly  mark  some  bubble  on  its  breast : 

"  Then  to  return  to  feast,  or  dance,  or  song. 

Ever  the  blithest  of  the  festive  train : — 
Thus  flew  my  hours  on  rainbow  wings  along — 

Oh,  that  those  joyous  hours  could  come  again  ! 
But  there  were  some,  less  joyous,  far  more  dear. 
When  they,  the  loving  and  the  loved,  were  near.**— pp.  3-r-5. 

These  are  very  sweet  and  graceful,  and  so  is  the  whole  poem, 
mounting  in  several  parts  to  far  higher  flights  than  those  with 
which  it  commences. 

Of  the  minor  pieces,  which  have  all  a  mournful  loveliness  about 
them,  we  select  two. 

"  O  for  a  home  where  the  sunlight  shines 
Through  the  green  leaves  of  friiit-laden  vines, 
Where  dark-haired  maidens  all  the  day  long 
Sing  in  the  vineyards  a  low  sweet  song. 
And  only  their  merry  employment  leave. 
To  dance  on  the  flowery  turf  at  eve. 
With  the  woods  above,  and  the  cliffs  below. 
And  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  river's  flow. 
And  a  garden  where  gayest  blooms  are  seen 
*Mid  alleys  of  lime  and  poplar  gteen^ 
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And  bowers  so  lonely,  and  dark,  and  deep. 

They  seem  made  for  haunted  song  and  sleep ; 

Or  to  lie  and  list  to  the  lulling  sound 

M'hich  the  falling  fountains  make  around, 

And  a  little  pinnace  with  snowy  sail 

To  drift  down  the  river  before  the  gale, 

From  which  to  look  up  with  half-closed  eye, 

In  a  dreamy  mood,  to  the  sunny  sky. 

And  to  float,  float  on  until  vesper-chime, 

And  thence  to  the  glorious  midnight  time, 

When  closed  is  the  lily's  pearly  cup. 

And  the  stars  look  down  as  we  look  up, 

Then  to  mingle  music  soft  and  grave. 

With  the  solemn  sound  of  the  moon-lit  wave  ;— 

O  who  that  dwelt  in  so  fair  a  home. 

From  its  woods  and  waters  would  wish  to  roam  ?  " 

Pp.  65,  66. 

Of  far  deeper  meaning  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  poems,  sug- 
gested by  the  sight  of  various  paintings :  it  is  headed — 

THE  SIBYL— DOMENICHINO. 

1. 

'*  And  readest  thou  Fate's  dark  secrets :  thou 
Upon  whose  radiant  cheek  and  brow 
The  light  of  youth  and  beauty  gleams, 
From  whose  uplifted  eye  there  streams 
So  bright  a  ray,  whose  very  hair 
Hath  never  known  one  touch  of  care  ? 

2. 

'*  Methinks  that  vast  and  fearful  gift. 
The  veil  of  coming  years  to  lift, 
Should  bear  with  it  a  fatal  power, 
To  cloud  thy  summer's  golden  hour. 
To  dim  thine  eye,  to  waste  thy  bloom, 
With  grief  thy  spirit  to  consume. 

8. 

"  A  lofly  solitude  is  thine ; 
One  for  which  many  mortals  pine : 
But  doth  not  its  bright  loneliness 
Sadden  too  oft,  too  oft  oppress  ? 
Is  it  not  heavy  on  thy  heart : 
A  burden  which  can  ne'er  depart  ? 

4. 

"  Then  wherefore  art  thou  young  and  fair, 
With  glancing  cheek  and  gleaming  hair  7 
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Oh !  18  it  not,  that  we  may  feel, 
How  blithest  momenta  may  conceal 
'Mid  glowing  flowers,  and  sunny  skies. 
Life's  deepest,  strangest  mysteries  ? 

5. 
Bright  are  the  summer's  joyous  hours. 
With  lute  and  song  in  rosy  bowers. 
Who  knows  what  each,  on  airy  wing, 
As  one  by  one  they  pass,  may  bring: 
What  thread  of  anguish,  love,  or  strife, 
Each  weaves  into  the  web  of  life  ? 


II 


6. 

"  A  word  forgot  as  soon  as  spoken, 
Some  link  of  kindness  may  have  broken : 
Or  may  have  formed  some  other  chain, 
Firm-fixed  for  ever  to  remain  : 
May,  for  our  afler-path  unknown, 
A  floweret  or  a  thorn  have  sown. 

7. 
"  Yes,  it  is  well,  that  thou  wert  made 
Fair,  as  a  being  ne'er  to  fade ; 
'Tis  well  that  sunny  tones  should  bring 
Fate's  darkest  doom  upon  their  wing : 
For  who  on  earth  a  joy  may  know, 
That  is  not  link'd  unto  a  woe  ?  " 

XXI. — Nuns  and  Nunneries;    Sketches  campiled   entirely  from 
Bomish  Authorities.     Seeleys  :  London.     [i2mo.  pp.  342.] 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  have  been  nunneries  where  a 
high  standard  of  religious  perfection  has  been  aimed  at,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  realized.  This,  however,  furnishes  no  reason  for 
supporting  the  general  system,  for  it  is  confessedly  one  which  is 
not  in  itself  essential ;  its  advocates  do  not  pretend  that  celibacy 
and  conventual  life  are  compulsory  on  any  one;  and  since  the 
institution,  therefore,  is  altogether  more  or  less  voluntary,  it  is 
assuredly  a  most  serious  question  whether  it  is  allowable,  when  it 
is  liable  to  such  frightful  results  as  those  described  in  the  volume 
before  us,  and  not  only  liable,  but  actually  abounding  in  them. 
To  those  who  have  high  conceptions,  of  what  a  nunnery  is,  we 
would  only  say,  Look  into  this  volume,  and  see  what  it  has  fre- 
quently been — see  it  the  abode  of  strife,  false  doctrine,  unhappi- 
ness,  and  impurity.  We  consider  the  cause  of  religion  much 
indebted  to  the  learned  and  able  author  of  this  volume  for  his 
labours  on  this  deepljr  important  subject,  and  we  hope  his  work 
will  have  wide  circulation. 


XXII. — The  Golden  Legend.    By  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow.    London:  David  Bogue,  Fleet-street.     1851, 

It  certainly  does  not  afford  us  the  exquisite  delight,  which  it  mani- 
festly yields  to  many  others,  to  criticise  severely  and  unmercifully 
the  poetical  productions  of  our  contemporaries,  especially  of  those 
amongst  them  who  are  true  poets  in  the  main,  such  as  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Keble,  Williams,  BobeH 
Montgomery,  Bandinel,  or  Longtellow.  Nor  are  we  wont  to 
assume  a  tone  of  critical  superiority  to  all  authors  whatsoever^ 
condescending,  at  the  utmost,  to  patronise  and  approve  after  an  im- 
perial fashion.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  accustomed  to  admire,  and 
to  admire  warmly,  whenever  fitting  opportunity  is  presented  us ; 
we  do  not  wait  until  the  public  voice  has  established  a  reputation, 
according  to  the  practice  of  both  "  Quarterly"'  and  "  Edinburgh,'' 
before  we  venture  to  commend  strongly  the  productions  of  an 
author  hitherto  unknown  to  fame ;  we  are  not  afraid  ^^  to  commit 
ourselves,"  as  men  would  call  it,  in  the  way  of  encomiastic 
phrases;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  rarely,  if  ever,  go  out 
of  our  way  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  true  poets  for  their 
blemishes,  wilfully  ignoring  their  merits;  nor  are  we  wont  to 
draw  forth  insignificance  from  its  native  obscurity  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  a  cruel  laugh,  and  demonstrating  our  own  superiority 
at  little  cost.  Such  things  are  indeed  allowable  at  times,  but 
they  are  not  usually  to  be  conunended.  We  might  illustrate 
these  remarks  perhaps  not  unaptly  from  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  a  contemporary  on  "  Modem  Epics,"  but  we  forbear. 
We  pass  rather  to  our  own  unwelcome  task,  that  of  expressinff 
the  well-deserved  condemnation  of  a  certain  collection  of  doggerd 
rhymes,  we  know  not  what  else  to  call  it,  recently  perpetrated  by 
the  American  poet,  Longfellow.  For  Longfellow  is  a  poet,  and  a 
true  and  sweet  one ;  he  has  a  calm  and  quiet  and  sober  pathos, 
and  a  mild  grace,  which  bear  affinity  to  the  kindred  proper- 
ties in  Tennyson's  poetical  stores,  but  yet  have  something  dis- 
tinctive and  individual  of  their  own.  His  ^^  Evangeline"  is  sweet 
and  holy,  as  many  thousands  of  English  hearts  have  long  con- 
fessed. Many  of  his  lyrics,  such  as  "Footsteps  of  Angels," 
"  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  "  The  Fire  of  Drift- Wood," 
"  Besignation,"  &c.,  are  tenderly  beautiful.  There  is  great  force 
and  moral  dignity,  and  calm  and  stately  loveliness,  in  such  poems 
as  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  "  The  Light  of  Stars,"  "  The  Builders," 
fee;  and,  again,  there  is  no  little  jE>o^i(;  inspiration  in  the  strange 
and  fantastic  "  Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year."  "  The 
Building  of  the  Ship,"  written  in  emulation  of  '^  Schiller's  Bell," 
ia,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  poem,  which  grows  upon  the  reader; 
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and  grand  are  "  Excelsior/'  "  Blind  Bartimseus,'"  and  "  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert."'  Powerful,  also,  are  the  poems  on  Slavery, 
especially  "  The  Slave's  Dream,"  and  "  The  Quadroon  Girl,''  the 
latter  very  painfully  so ;  and  exquisitely  beautiful  is  "  The  Gt)od 
Part  that  shall  not  be  taken  away."  In  fine,  Mr.  Longfellow  is 
certainly  a  delightful  poet,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only 
American  poet  worth  mention.  Whittier  is  coarse  and  noisy, 
Willis  affected  and  artificial,  Bryant  tame  and  common-place 
(with  few  exceptions),  and  Mrs.  Sigoumey  a  faint  echo  of.  Mrs. 
Hemans.  Longfellow,  though  usually,  more  or  less  German  in 
form,  and  even  in  spirit,  has  yet  a  characteristic  American 
nationality  about  him,  and  has  also  attained  the  purely  beautiful. 
Witness  those  exquisite  closing  verses  from  his  "  Hymn  to  the 
Night,"  which  might  indeed  have  been  composed  by  Goethe,  and 
remind  us  much  of  the  poetry  in  his  "  Wilhelm  Meister :" — 

"  O  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 
What  man  has  borne  before  1 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 
And  they  complain  no  more. 

''  Peace !  peace !  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer ! 
Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair, 
The  best-beloved  night  I " 

But  the  Teutonic  tendencies  of  this  American  bard  have  deve- 
loped themselves  afler  the  most  offensive  fashion  in  the  produc- 
tion now  before  us,  which  was  ushered  into  our  literary  world  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  from  which  we  at  first  anticipated  no 
slight  enjoyment.  Our  hearts  misgave  us,  however,  when,  happen- 
ing accidentally  to  see  a  number  of  the  "  Athenaeum,"  we  found 
that  organ  of  nineteenth  century  conventionalism  loud  and  em- 
phatic in  its  praises.  Still  we  hoped  on  against  hope,  until  the 
reality  of  our  worst  fears  was  brought  home  to  us  by  the  perusal 
of  this  said  "  Golden  Legend."  A  most  audacious  misnomer,  by 
the  by  !  The  Brazen  Legend  it  might  have  been  far  more  aptly 
called,  both  from  the  boldness  of  the  author  in  attempting  to 
impose  this  "  rifaciinento "  of  German  commonplaces  on  the 
English  public  as  an  original  creation,  and  also  from  the  general 
hollowness  and  sounding  emptiness  of  the  affair. 

The  subject,  to  begin  with.  Is  a  very  poor  one,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  poorer  Etill.  The  hero  of  the  book.  Prince  Henry  of 
Hoheneck,  is  afilicted  with  some  nameless  disorder, — principally, 
it  would  appear,  a  sombre  and  oppressive  melancholy,  like  Faust 
of  old ;  indeed,  the  whole  book  is  a  caricature  of  "  Faust ! "  And 
a  certain  College  of  Physicians  inform  him  that  nothing  can  do 
him  any  good,  save  a  young  girl's  voluntarily  laying  down  her  life 
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in  his  behalf.  This  silly  conception,  a  distorted  reminiscence^ 
apparently,  of  Manfred  and  Astarte,  is  of  course  realized.  A 
young  lady,  (a  cottager^s  daughter,  however,)  is  discovered,  quite 
self-devoted  enough  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save  the  man  whom  she 
loves,  even  after  this  fantastic  fashion,  and  by  virtual  suicide.  In 
the  last  moment — how  or  wherefore  nobody  knows — this  most 
absurd  condition  of  Prince  Henry^s  recovery  is  relaxed ;  he  pre- 
vents the  sacrifice,  and  is  cured  notwithstanding  ^^  for  good  and 
all,"***  and  returns  from  Italy  with  Elsie  as  his  wife.  Nothing  can 
be  sillier,  we  repeat,  than  this  entire  conception ;  more  utterly 
meaningless,  or,  where  there  is  any  attempt  at  a  meaning,  more 
audaciously  plagiarised  ;  but  bad  as  is  the  conception,  the  execu- 
tion yet  exceeds  it.  For  the  most  part  this  mass  of  twaddle  is 
written  in  doggerel  verses,  of  the  hc^ppety-hoppdy  order,  with  tho 
manifest  intention,  on  the  author'^s  part,  of  imitating  the  freer  and 
lighter  passages  in  the  first  part  of  "  Faust.''  Take,  for  instance, 
as  an  average  specimen  of  this  nursery-rhyme  school — 

'*  My  heart  has  become  a  dull  lagoon, 
Which  a  kind  of  leprosy  drinks  and  drains ; 
I  am  accounted  as  one  who  is  dead, 
And,  indeed,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  soon." — ^p.  17. 

A  favourable  specimen  this,  because  it  conveys  some  sort  of 
idea !  There  are,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  few  happier 
passages :  for  as  Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  poet,  he  can  produce  no- 
thing which  shall  be  altogether  execrable.  Such  is  the  tale  of 
the  Abbess  Imingard,  which  contains  some  fine  ideas,  boldly 
expressed  ;  and  the  scene  of  the  drunken  monks  in  the  Refectory 
has  some  spirit.  We  especially  admire  the  dog- Latin  drinking- 
song,  whicn  we  suspect,  however,  not  to  be  Mr.  Longfellow's,  but 
simply  appropriatea  by  him,  (and  lawfully  enough,)  for  his  pur- 
poses:— 

"  O  !  quam  placens  in  colore ! 
O !  quam  fragrans  in  odore ! 
O !  quam  sapidum  in  ore  ! 
Dulce  linguae  vinculum  I " 


And  again  :— 


**  Felix  venter  quem  intrabis ! 
Felix  guttur  quod  rigabis  ! 
Felix  08  quod  tu  lavabis ! 
£t  beata  labia ! " 


Yet  even  this  scene  wants  point,  and  has  far  more  doggerel 
than  wit.  Here  and  there  we  come  upon  a  single  pretty  thought, 
mich  as — 
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"  Come  back,  ye  friendships  long  departed, 
That  like  o'erflowing  streamlets  started^ 
And  now  are  dwindled,  one  by  one, 
To  stony  channels  in  the  sun." — p.  12. 

Or,  again — 

<<  Like  violets  foded  were  her  eyes; 
By  this  we  knew  that  she  was  dead." — p.  71. 

Or,  perhaps — 

"  O  noble  poet  I  thou  whose  heart 
Is  like  a  nest  of  singing-birds 
Rocked  on  the  topmosit  bough  of  life ! " — p.  111.^ 

Or  again,  asmredly^  in  a  part  of  the  book  we  have  already 
praised : — 

**  His  song  was  of  the  summer  time, 
The  very  birds  sung  in  his  rhyme  ; 
The  sunshine,  the  delicious  air, 
The  fragi-ance  of  the  flowers  were  there  ; 
And  I  grew  restless  as  a  bird, 
Down  soft  aerial  currents  sailing 
0*er  blossomed  orchards,  and  fields  in  bloom, 
And  through  the  momentary  gloom 
Of  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  trailing, 
Yielding,  and  borne  I  knew  not  where. 
But  feeling  resistance  unavailing." — p.  211. 

But  then  these  few  waifs  of  beauty  lie  scattered  amid  the  billows 
of  a  very  ocean  of  wish-wash,  and  yet  pretentious  mysticism.  The 
poem  opens  with  an  absurd  Introduction,  meant  to  be  singularly 
grand  and  awful  and  impressive,  suggestive  of  infinite  mysteries 
beyond,  but  unhappily  only  childishly  inane.  Lucifer,  who  is 
depicted  (though  by  no  means  intentionally)  as  the  weakest  of 
fiends  throughout,  appears,  with  a  train  of  attendant  sprites  of 
darkness,  battering  the  spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  while  a 
tempest  is  at  its  lieight.  The  intention  to  take  a  lofty  flight 
is  manifest  from  the  aerial  attitude  of  this  commencement,  but 
unhappily  the  *'  poetry  ^* — if  we  dare  so  misuse  that  oft>degraded 
word — falls  at  once  plump  to  the  earth,  and  grovels  in  the  dust. 
Conceive  any  thing,  if  you  can,  0  reader,  more  silly  than  this  ! 

"Lucifer. 

"Hasten!  hasten! 
O  ye  spirits! 

From  its  station  drag  the  ponderous 
Cross  of  iron,  that  to  mock  us 
Is  uplifted  high  in  air ! 


"  Voices. 

"  O  we  cannot ! 
For  around  it 

All  the  saints  and  guardian  angels 
Throng  in  legions  to  protect  it  t 
They  defeat  us  every  where  1 " 

And  so  they  proceed ;  the  belk  ringing  out  between,  the  old 
well-known  "  Laudo  Deum  verum,  Plebem  voce,"  &c.,  Lucifer 
suggesting  in  turn,  and  each  time  receiving  a  reply  asserting  the 
impossibility  of  the  task,  now  that  the  bells  should  be  shattered, 
now  that  the  windows  should  be  broken,  now  that  the  doors 
should  be  smashed, — until  at  last  he  concludes,  as  he  might  have 
begun, — 

<<  Baffled  I  baffled! 
Inefficient 

Craven  spirits  1  leave  this  labour 
Unto  Time,  the  great  destroyer  1 
Come  away,  ere  night  is  gone ! " 

On  which  one   is   only  inclined  to  make  some  such  comment 
as — 

Doggerel !  doggerel ! 

Inefficient 

Humdrum  droner!  leave  this  labour 

To  burlesque  old  German  stories ! 

Wilt  thou  rhyme  for  ever  on  ? 

Never  was  there  a  more  melancholy  specimen  of  the  would-be 
sublime  and  mysterious  issuing  in  the  anile  and  contemptible. 
Every  where,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  unintentionally  parodies  bis 
German  models,  we  are  reminded  of  the  hand  of  the  coarse 
peasant,  or  clumsy  child,  striking  chords  at  random  on  the  mio- 
BtreFs  lyre.  In  the  first  scene  of  this  "  dramatic  mystery  '^  (save 
the  mark !)  we  have  a  wretched  rifacimento,  as  of  course,  of  the 
first  scene  of  ^^  Faust ; ""  the  same  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
hero,  couched  in  much  the  same  doggerel  form,  only  that  Goethe^s 
poem,  despite  its  quaintness  and  oddity,  is  every  where  redolent  of 
mspiration,  and  this  is  a  paltry  copy,  which  betrays  the  influence 
of  the  most  glaring  plagiarism,  at  every  second  line.  As  Mephi- 
stopheles  came  to  Faust,  so  of  course  Lucifer  to  Prince  Henry, 
and  that  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  him  a  certain  glass  of 
cordial,  about  which  an  immense  stir  is  made,  and  which  turns 
out  to  have  no  effect  whatever,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  on  the 
progress  of  the  piece.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is,  to 
speak  ^^  sans  c^remonie,'^  that  Prince  Henry  gets  drunk,  and  talks 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense  under  the  vinous  influenoe,  remarking — 
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''  Beneath  me  I  can  feel 
The  great  earth  stagger  and  reel." — ^p.  27. 

No  very  strange  experience,  we  believe,  in  the  case  of  persons  in 
this  condition  ;  upon  which  some  invisible  angel  suggests,  sensibly 
enough,  in  our  opinion,  with  reference  to  the  probable  sensations 
of  the  morning  after  the  feast, — 

*'  Toach  the  goblet  no  more ! 
It  will  make  thy  heart  sore 
To  its  very  core ! " — p.  27. 

Upon  which  the  Prince,  after  a  little  more  injudicious  indulgence, 
grows  sentimental;  and  finally  dozes  off,  upon  the  whole 
pleasantly,  murmuring, — 

**  Rare  physician !  rare  physician  ! 
Well  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  mission !" 

And  the  angel  {^^  receding''')  gives  voice  to  the  prophetic  moral : — 

*'Alasl  alas! 
Like  a  vapour  the  golden  vision 
Shall  fade  and  pass, 
And  thou  wilt  find  in  thy  heart  again 
Only  the  blight  of  pain, 
And  hitter,  bitter,  bitter  contrition ! " 

Assuredly  it  needed  no  ghost  from  the  grave,  or  no  angel  either, 
to  tell  the  wine-bibber  so  much.  But  is  not  this  melancholy 
trash  ?  Is  it  not  sad  that  a  man  of  real  talent  should  make  an 
exhibition  of  this  order  ?  We  cannot  follow  the  "  Legend " 
through  all  its  fruitless  turnings  and  twinings ;  but  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  Mr.  I^ngfellow'^s  abuse  of  such  a  really  beauti- 
ful story  as  that  of  the  Monk  Felix  in  his  most  miserable  dog- 
Serel  (pp.  43  to  50).  This  is  desecration  indeed ;  and  then,  in  one 
reath,  as  it  were,  follows  the  offensive  fiction  of  "  the  Sultana's 
Daughter  ;^^  worse  than  oflensive,  nothing  less  than  blasphemous. 
All  the  peasant-scenes,  meant  to  be  so  very  innocent,  are,  for  the 
more  part,  only  silly ;  and  the  character  and  language  of  Elsie 
constitute  her  the  most  palpable  caricature  of  Margaret  in 
**  Faust.*"     Because  Goethe  had  written  a  beautiful  little  rhymed 

J)rayer  for  Margaret,  Longfellow  must  write  a  very  detestable  one 
or  Elsie.     Take  a  specimen  :— 

•*  If  my  feeble  prayer  can  reach  thee, 
O  my  Saviour,  I  beseech  thee, 
i^ven  as  thou  hast  died  for  me, 
More  sincerely 

Let  me  follow  where  thou  leadest. 
Let  me,  bleeding  as  thou  bleedest — ^" 
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But  it  seems  irreligious  even  to  cite  such  unreal  devotional  utter- 
ances ;  to  associate  such  a  theme  with  such  doggerel !  Here  and 
there,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  a  redeeming  moment. 
Elsie^s  account  of  death  is  natural  enough,  and  rather  pretty, 
though  her  reasoning  with  her  parents,  to  justify  her  voluntary 
suicide,  is  most  unreasonable,  ana  indeed  most  irreligious.  Then 
comes  a  scene  in  a  village-church,  a  priest  at  the  confessional 
about  to  receive  the  confession  of  Prince  Henry,  who  departs, 
finding  the  Prince  docs  not  keep  his  appointment,  and  whose 
place  is  then  occupied  by  Lucifer ;  but  little  is  made  of  all  this, 
though  something  might  have  been  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  scene 
conveys  no  other  impression  than  that  of  a  tedious  plagiarism. 
Then  follow  two  or  three  particularly  tiresome  scenes  in  Stras- 
burg,  where  we  have  a  direct  imitation  of  what  is  itself  an  imi- 
tation,— Bailey's  "  Festus,'' — Mr.  Longfellow  wishing,  we  suppose, 
to  be  impartial  in  his  favours.  Then  follows  a  Miracle-Play,  which 
is  offensive  and  poverty-stricken,  void  of  all  point,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  beauty.  The  ideas  are  taken,  for  the  more  part,  from 
the  early  apocryphal  Gospels ;  for,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Longfellow 
cannot  be  twitted  with  having  invented  any  thing  here  or  else- 
where in  this  whole  mass  of  rubbish :  but  the  Miracle- Play  is  need- 
lessly and  impertinently  offensive,  and  slanderously  blasphemous. 
And  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the  real  Miracle-Plays  contain 
things  which  are  quite  as  bad,  or  worse.  Mr.  LongfeIlow'*s 
audience  is  not  that  of  the  Middle  Ages;  neither  their  good  nor 
their  evil  properties  belong  to  these  times ;  and  such  blasphemous 
familiarity  on  such  sacred  subjects  can  now  only  prove  a  stum- 
bling-block to  simple  faith,  and  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  most 
irreverent  habits  of  thought.  We  do  not  attach  the  importance 
we  otherwise  should  do  to  this  affair,  because  the  whole  work  is 
such  an  utter  failure,  so  exceedingly  Jiat  and  dull.  Were  it 
otherwise,  this  Miracle- Play  might  effect  no  little  mischief. 

But  we  must  draw  these  comments  to  a  close,  which  have  al- 
ready extended  beyond  the  space  we  had  intended  to  devote  to 
them.  One  of  the  most  absurd  portions  of  the  poem  is  Section 
VL,  intended  to  be  the  climax,  where  Prince  Henry,  after  tra- 
velling the  whole  way  from  Germany  with  this  poor  girl,  who 
means  to  die  for  him,  makes  a  miserable  sham-fight  against  her 
self-destruction  at  the  last,  and  in  which  Lucifer  continues  to  give 
vent  to  the  usual  amount  of  wordy  twaddle.  In  his  would-be 
humoristic  utterances,  by  the  by,  we  recognize  ever  and  anon 
the  manifest  influence  on  the  mover  of  these  puppets  of  Mr* 
Browning''s  quaint  metrical  contortions  in  his  ^^  Christmas  Eve 
and  Easter  Day.''     The  conclusion  is  characteristic :  two  record- 
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ing  angels  mounting  up  to  heaven,  and  talking  as  they  go,  very 
mistilj)  though  not  mystically,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  imagines.  The 
bad  angel  bears  a  booK  containing  the  record  of  human  vice  and 
folly»  more  especially  the  heroes :  as  he  mounts  the  words  fade,»- 

"  And  in  their  place 
Runs  a  white  space ! " — p.  299. 

Ah,  that  it  could  be  so  with  Mr.  Longfellow^s  own  record !  but 
we  are  afraid  the  black  and  white  will  stand  against  him,  at  all 
events  for  a  generation  or  two ;  since  those  who  have  his  poema 
will  be  likely  also  to  purchase  his  parody.  The  angel  proceeds : — 

**  Down  goes  the  sun  1 
But  the  soul  of  one, 
Who  by  repentance 
Has  escaped  the  dreadful  sentence, 
Shines  bright  below  me  as  I  look. 
It  is  the  end  ! " 

But  this  is  not  the  end :  there  is  more  yet  respecting  *^  a  black-* 
ness  inwardly  brightening,^  wliich  proves  to  be  tne  baffled  Lucifer, 
respecting  wnom  it  is  profoundly,  and,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  doubt- 
less considers,  most  originally  remarked,  that  as  God  suffers  him 
to  be,  he,  with  or  against  his  will, — 

"  Labours  for  some  good 
By  us  not  understood." 

But  Mr.  Longfellow  has  disappointed  us  indeed.  He  should  do 
something  better  than  reproduce  these  now  deplorably  common- 
place '*  utterances  of  the  German  mind  C''  these  stalest  of  the 
stale  '*  revelations  of  the  infinite  f '  these  old  clothes,  worn  thread- 
bare and  cast  off  by  their  original  makers  and  wearers.  When 
we  meet  his  Muse  next  in  the  literary  world,  we  trust  that  she 
will  have  excogitated  something  more  tangible  than  this  quasi- 
Teutonic  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ! "' 

xxiii. — The  First  Principles  of  Labour,  Property,  and  Money ^ 
demand  primary  Consicterati^m  for  Home  Agriculture.  By  R, 
Gale.     London  :  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall.     1852. 

The  author^s  object  would  seem  to  be  to  show,  that  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  systems  are  unsound ;  and  that  the 
facilities  which  ^^  commercial  bills  of  exchange^'  afford  unprincipled 
speculators,  produce  the  most  mischievous  effects.  He  is  dis- 
satisfied with  our  present  monetary  system,  and  appears  to  bo 
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&voarabIe  to  a  national  symbolical  currency,  and  holds  that  the 
landed  or  agricultural  interest  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  moneyed 
interest;  surely  not  altogether  without  reason.  Most  of  our 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  &ct  needed  no  demon- 
stration. 

xxiv. — The  Nestoriam  and  their  JUHmU  :  mth  the  Narrative  of 
a  Mission  to  Mesopotamia  and  Coordistan^  in  1842 — 1844,  and 
of  a  late  Visit  to  these  Countries  in  1850;  abo  Researches  inh 
the  present  Condition  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites^  Papal  Syrians^ 
ana  Chaldeans ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Religious  Tenets  of 
the  Yegedees,  By  the  Rev.  George  P.  Badgeb,  one  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company"* s  Chaplains  in  the  Diocese  of  Bombay.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.     London :  Masters. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  will  be  regarded  with  interest  by 
them  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  circumstances  oon-> 
nected  with  the  Mission  undertaken  to  Mesopotamia,  with  Sk 
view  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nestorian  Ghristians  of  Ooordlstan; 
and  the  lamentable  persecution  of  that  unhappy  race,  which  en- 
sued shortly  after.  Mr.  Badger  had  the  amplest  opportunity  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Nestorians, 
and  his  volumes  contain,  accordingly,  a  great  mass  of  the  most 
valuable  information,  including  translations  from  all  their  ritual 
books.  It  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  illustrations,  repre- 
senting interesting  scenery,  churches,  portraits,  inscriptions,  &c. 
The  work  is  edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Neale,  whose  criticisms, 
as  editor,  are  occasionally  rather  stringent. 

One  circumstance  stnkes  the  reader  at  the  commencement  of 
the  work  —  the  great  influence  exercised  over  the  fortunes  of 
Eastern  Christianity  by  Russia  and  France.  Romanism  is  pro- 
tected and  supported  throughout  the  East  by  French  influence : 
it  is  a  great  branch  of  French  policy,  by  means  of  which  it  main- 
tains a  French  party  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions.  Russia 
patronises  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian  faith,  and  is  opposed  to 
Fapal  proselytism.  But  the  restless  activity  of  Popery,  and  its 
arts  and  contrivances,  enable  it  to  make  continual  inroads  on 
other  communions. 

There  is,  however,  another  agency  at  work,  which  appears  to 
be  making  some  progress — that  of  £|issenting  Societies.  Mr. 
Badger  found  that  there  was  much  jealousy  in  this  quarter  at  the 
proposed  Mission.  He  also  learned  that  they  were  acting  in 
a  sectarian  spirit,  and  he  resolved  to  hold  no  intercourse  with 
them.    He  remarks  that  h^  met  some  of  their  disciples,  who 
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looked  with  contempt  on  outward  forms  and  rites,  and  attached 
the  most  extreme  importance  to  Protestantism.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Badger  held  High  Church  views  of  such  a  complexion 
as  did  not  imply  any  sympathy  with  mere  Protestantism ;  yet  it 
would  seem  tliat  these  people  might  be  viewed  with  somewhat 
more  indulgence  than  Mr.  Badger  seems  to  have  extended  to- 
wards them. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Badger'^s  journey  is  very  interesting,  and 
the  details  he  presents  of  the  rites,  customs,  and  tenets  of  all  the 
Oriental  sects,  is  of  great  value  and  importance.  His  constant 
theme  of  lamentation  is,  that  there  are  no  missions  of  the  English 
Church  in  those  countries. 

XXV. — Life  and  Times  of  Francisco  Sforza^  Duke  of  Milan ; 
with  a  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Italy.  By  W. 
Pollard  Ubquhabt,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  Blackwoods:  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  life  of  a  man  who  rose  from  a  comparatively  low  origin  to 
be  the  sovereign  prince  of  a  very  considerable  State,  is  an  in- 
teresting study  in  itself;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  life  of 
this  successful  prince  is  also  that  of  a  great  general  and  skilful 
politician,  who  wins  his  way  amidst  difficulties  of  all  kinds  by  the 
force  of  his  own  intellect,  and  the  address  which  he  manifests  on 
all  occasions.  Mr.  Urquhart  is  evidently  extremely  conversant 
with  all  the  details  of  Italian  history,  and  he  has  produced  in 
the  Life  of  Sforza,  a  work  which  has  high  claims  on  attention, 
as  a  clear  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  history  of  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  tends  to  illustrate  the  state  of  morals  in 
that  country  previously  to  the  Reformation. 

XXVI. — The  Preaching  of  the  Cross^  and  the  Visible  Church.  A 
Sermon  preached  November  28,  1851,  in  Norwich  Cathedral^  at 
the  Ordination  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  By  the  Rev. 
They  RE  T.  Smith,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  Wymondham^  and  Hono- 
rary Canon  of  Norwich.     London:  Fellowes. 

Wk  liad  lately  occasion  to  notice  a  pamphlet,  by  the  author  of 
this  Sermon,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  errors  that  are  preva- 
lent in  reference  to  the  Church.  The  discourse  before  us  is 
written  in  the  most  comprehensive  spirit  of  liberality,  and  incul* 
cates  the  opinion  that  all  the  dissenting  communities  are  essen- 
tially one  with  us,  and  are  equally  a  portion  of  Christ^s  Church. 
Of  course,  the  author  regards  ordination  as  a  non-essential* 
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Though  we  are  unable  to  concur  with  the  lamented  author  in 
some  of  his  views,  we  yet  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  respect  for  his  memory,  and  we  regret  that  so  able 
and  pious  a  man  has  been  removed  from  amongst  us. 

The  Bev.  Theyre  T.  Smith  was  a  profound  thinker,  an  humble^ 
amiable,  and  single-minded  man,  and  particularly  well  versed, 
as  his  University  Sermons  show,  in  the  Unitarian  controversy. 
Originally  a  Dissenter,  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow ;  but,  reading 
Hooker,  he  became  satisfied  that  Episcopacy  was  the  more 
scriptuial  form  of  Church  government,  and  left  Glasgow  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  gone  to 
Oxford,  being  an  extremely  good  logician,  but  liaving  no  taste  for 
mathematics.  He  was  ordamed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and, 
after  serving  a  curacy  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  another  in  Essex, 
he  was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Benson,  assistant  preacher  at  the 
Temple.  There  he  remained  till  Mr.  Benson  resigned  the  Mas* 
tei'ship  in  1845,  when  Lord  Lyndhurst  appointed  him  to  a  small 
living,  Newhaven,  from  which  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely  removed 
him  to  Wymondham,  in  Norfolk.  He  filled  the  office  of  Hulsean 
Lecturer,  in  1839  and  1840,  and  was  frequently  appointed  one  of 
the  select  preachers  at  Cambridge.  His  works  have  had  a  very 
limited  sale  ;  for  his  style  and  manner  of  thinking  were  far  from 
popular.  He  wanted  the  power  of  familiarly  illustrating  a  sub- 
,  ect  with  the  pen.  He  could  speak  extempore  with  a  force  and 
acility  to  which  few  men  could  attain.  At  Newhaven  he  some- 
times preached  without  a  manuscript,  with  pathos  so  irresistible, 
that  the  congregation  (far  from  a  refined  one)  were  dissolved  in 
tears.  No  one  ever  lived  who  was  more  beloved  by  his  friends ; 
and  he  is  universally  and  deeply  lamented  by  his  parishioners  at 
Wymondham.  He  is  still  had  in  grateful  remembrance  by  many 
of  the  Templars,  to  some  of  whom — especially  the  sceptical — ^he 
was  most  useful.  In  one  thing  he  followed  the  steps  of  his 
Master,  and,  while  showing  no  quarter  to  error,  he  was  most 
tenderly  considerate  towards  the  erring.  Mr.  Smith  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Calvin.  He  was  a  great  meta* 
physician,  and  used  to  think  out  all  his  subjects.     The  following 

Passage  is  from  a  sermon  in  his  volume  of  discourses  before  the 
Jniversity  and  Temple.     It  is  one  *'0n  the  Design  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  Use  of  Parables.^' 

"  The  iense  of  the  Scriptures  is  our  main  and  only  concern.  The 
cavils  at  the  diction  in  which  that  sense  is  conveyed,  and  no  less  the 
ardent  and  lavish  praise  which  is  sometimes  brought  to  it — as  though  it 
were  essential  to  our  belief  of  the  Bible  to  rank  it  with  the  sublimest 
models  of  eloquence,  and  even  to  exalt  it  above  them — we  hold  to  be 
of  the  lowest  insignificance.     What  reasonable  man  can  attach  import- 
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aiic«*to  the  mere  wording  of  a  communieation  from  Godf  deeeriliing  tlie 

path  of  Hit  wondrous  dispensations,  and  illustrating  the  darkness  of 
niturity  ?  Or  what  matters  the  shape  of  *  the  cup  of  salvation,' — its 
appearances  to  the  eye,  the  devices,  alheit  they  are  noble,  that  are 
figured  on  its  surface?  Can  we  heed  such  things,  when  we  are 
tiding  to  our  lips  the  element  of  life,  and  allaying  the  deep  thirst  for 
immortality  f " 

XXVII. — Thouahts  on  several  Subjects.  By  the  Autfior  of  ^^  Memoirs 
of  a  Working  Man^^  Jkc.  d'c.  C.  Cox,  King  William-street, 
Strand. 

We  do  not  usually,  in  our  critical  notices,  desire  to  arrest  the 
sympathy  as  well  as  the  admiration  or  curiosity  of  our  readers. 
We  are  desirous  of  doing  so  in  the  present  instance.  The  writer 
of  the  above  little  work  is  a  tailor,  already  favourablv  known  to 
the  public  as  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  a  Working  Man.***  We 
gather  that  at  the  close  of  his  sixtieth  year,  and  *'  su&ring  severely 
from  spasmodic  asthma,^^  he  is  seeking  to  eke  out  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence by  the  publication  of  this  little  volume,  which  is  really  in 
its  way,  a  remarkable  little  book.  We  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  earnest  practical  piety  which  pervaaes  it,  and 
with  the  writer^s  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  deep  reverence  for, 
holy  Scripture.  We  very  heartuy  wish  him  the  success  he 
deserves. 

xxviiT. — A  Catena  of  Episcopal  Authorities  on  the  Synodal  Ques- 
tion ;  or  its  Progress  demonstrated  by  Eoctractsfrom  Charges  recently 
delivered  by  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England:  with  Notes 
and  Observations.     London  :  Bivingtons.     [Sm.  8vo.  pp.  38.] 

A  VALUABLE  and  useful  collection  of  authorities  in  favour  of  the 
revival  of  a  convocation  or  synod,  including  the  opinions  of  men 
of  various  schools.  This  tract,  which  is  nublished  by  the  Society 
for  the  Revival  of  Convocation,  is  adapted  for  circulation  amongst 
the  intelligent  classes  of  Churchmen.  The  prelates  whose  writings 
and  speeches  are  here  cited  on  different  siaes  of  the  question  are 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  Manchester,  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  St.  David^s. 
Some  extracts  also  are  made  from  a  charge  by  Archdeacon 
Churton.  The  following  i*emarks  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
reply  to  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  assembling  of  a  synod, 
are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

**  As  for  the  objection  which  was  urged,  that  differences  of  opinion 
and  contestSi  and  perhaps  stormy  debatesi  would  be  likely  to  arisei  in 
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any  assembly  of  men — ^whether  called  councillors,  commissioners,  dele- 
gates, or  by  whatever  other  name — met  to  inquire  into,  and  to  decide 
on,  important  and  interesting  matters,  and  that  this  might  be  expected 
equally,  whether  they  sat  as  a  permanent  governing  body,  or  as  a  tern* 
porary  commission,  to  be  finally  dissolved  when  it  shall  have  gone 
through  a  certain  definite  task,  all  this  was  fully  admitted.  But  it  was 
remarked,  in  reply,  that  still  greater,  and  more  widely  spread,  and  fiir 
more  unsatisfactory  contests,  and  more  incurable  discontents  take  placet 
and  are  sure  to  take  place,  in  the  absence  of  a  government ;  when  there 
is  no  recognized  and  legitimate  channel  open  for  suggestions,  for  com- 
plaints, for  arguments,  and  statements,  and  proposals. 

**  It  might,  indeed,  have  perhaps  seemed  antecedently  probable  that 
peace  and  satisfaction,  at  least  within  the  Church,  might  have  been 
secured,  though  at  a  great  sacrifice,  by  the  withdrawal  from  its  com- 
niunion,  from  time  to  time,  not  only  of  those  radically  opposed  to  its 
doctrine  nnd  worship,  but  of  many  others  also,  who  might  have  been 
retained  in  it  without  any  compromise  of  principle.  Experience,  how- 
ever, shows  that  even  at  this  cost,  internal  peace  and  satisfaction  are  not 
to  be  purchased  ;  that  the  health  and  ease  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  body  cannot  be  obtained,  even  by  the  successive  amputation  of 
limbs. 

"  In  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  (it  was  urged,)  violent  and  sometimes 
factious  contests  undoubtedly  occur,  and  instances  of  unwise  legislation 
may  be  found.  But  would  any  one  venture,  on  these  grounds,  to  pro- 
pose the  discontinuance  of  Parliaments  ?  Would  any  one  say,  '  We  are 
satisfied  with  the  existing  laws,  and  want  no  changes ;  nolwnus  legeg 
Anglia  mutari;  we  would  fain  avoid  all  the  wanton  legislation,  and  all 
the  strife  of  words  and  party  spirit,  which  a  Parliament  never  fails  to 
call  forth ;  let  us  dispense  with  it  altogether  I ' 

"  This  experiment,  we  know,  was  actually  tried,  on  grounds  which 
doubtless  appeared  plausible  at  the  time,  by  the  unhappy  Charles  the 
First,  and  we  all  know  the  result. 

"  Then,  as  for  the  apprehended  predominance,  in  any  regularly  con- 
stituted assembly,  of  the  misjudging,  and  violent,  and  factious,  it  was 
maintained  in  reply,  that  such  men  are  incomparably  more  influential, 
and  their  numbers  and  power  more  apt  to  be  over-rated,  in  the  absence 
of  any  regular  government.  And  an  instance  was  adduced,  which  I 
believe  might  serve  as  a  specimen  of  thousands  of  others,  in  which  a 
factious  clamour  was  raised  in  a  certain  parish  against  some  proposed 
measure ;  such  that  even  several  of  those  favourably  disposed  to  the 
measure  were  almost  over-awed  by  what  they  had  been  led  to  believe 
was  the  voice  of  the  parishioners;  but  when  the  expedient  was  resorted 
to  of  collecting  the  voCes^  it  was  found  that  those  who  had  been  repre^ 
senting  themselves  as  'The  Parish/  were,  to  those  opposed  to  them, 
less  than  one  to  ten  I  It  was  urged,  again,  that  very  recently,  some 
Australian  bishops  had  held  a  kind  of  conference  or  synod,  at  which 
certain  resolutions  on  several  points  had  been  passed,  and  which  had 
called  forth  loud  complaints  from  many  lay-members  of  our  Church  in 
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those  parts;  and  this  was  considered  as  indicating  that  any  kind  of 
assembly  convened  by  competent  anthority  to  deliberate  on  any  ecclesi- 
astical matters  would  be  most  distasteful  to  the  lay-members  of  oar 
Church,  and  would  be  productive  of  dissension*  Bat  it  seems  most 
probable  that  that  meeting  had  been  suspected — no(  unnatarally— of  a 
design  (which,  however,  I  am  far  from  myself  attributing  to  those 
bishops)  to  claim  for  those  resolutions — what  they  certainly  had  no  right 
to  claim — some  binding  authority,  as  emanating  from  a  body^  beyond 
what  each  bishop  already  possessed  in  his  own  diocese  ;  and  that  such 
a  (supposed)  assumption  of  power  was  the  chief  thing  that  called  forth 
expressions  of  indignation,  and  of  alarm. 

'*  If,  as  was  observed  in  the  debate,  some  ten  or  twenty  members  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  should  think  proper  to  meet  in  an  assembly 
constituted  by  their  own  authority,  and  to  lead  or  leave  men  to  believe 
that  they  regarded  themselves  as  a  legislative  body,  whose  decisions 
were  to  be  binding  on  all,  then,  however  wise  in  themselves  these  deci- 
sions might  be,  no  one  can  doubt  that  such  a  usurpation  would  excite 
resentment  and  opposition. 

"  But  if  any  one  should  infer  from  that  resentment  that  the  meeting 
of  a  Parliament  regularly  summoned  by  the  Sovereign  must  be  produc- 
tive of  dissension,  and  that  the  whole  institution  of  Parliaments  had 
better  be  abolished,  most  men  would  perceive  that  the  very  opposite 
conclusion  would  be  the  more  reasonable." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  dissensions  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land at  present  are  very  great ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  their 
existence  arises  partly  from  the  suspension  of  synods  I  We  are 
far  from  desirous  of  seeing  convocations  enter  on  doctrinal  discus- 
sions ;  we  should  have  no  objection  to  see  their  functions  limited 
as  far  as  might  be  deemed  prudent ;  we  should  be  glad  to  sec 
every  precaution  used  to  ensure  gravity,  deliberation,  full  investi- 
gation, and  temperate  and  Ghnstian  discussion.  We  shall  be 
willing  to  see  convocation  remodelled  in  order  to  meet  these  con- 
ditions. But  assuming,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  that  the  Upper 
House  retains  its  power  of  veto,  and  the  GroNVn  also,  and  that  no 
measure  would  be  binding  on  the  laity  without  their  own  consent 
in  convocation,  or  would  affect  legal  rights  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  there  would  be  no  real 
danger  in  the  experiment,  and  if  it  wero  found  to  lead  to  bad 
results,  it  could  cease.  The  present  state  of  things  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  that  men  may  sit  down  quietly,  and  not  seek  for 
reform  and  improvement. 
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XXIX. — AllerionafhdDreux;  or  the  War  of  Opinion,  By  the  Author 
of  a  ^'  Rhyming  Chronicle,^''  In  2  vols.  London :  Wertheim 
and  Mackintosh.     [Sm.  8vo.  pp.  44:9,  424.] 

This  work  narrates  the  history  of  two  clergymen,  one  of  the  High 
Church;  and  the  other  of  the  Evangelical  school,  and  the  process 
by  which  the  former  is  led  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  latter.  The 
High  Churchman  is  represented  as  a  well-disposed  but  very 
unsubdued  person,  but  his  uncharitable  and  carnal  feelings  are 
removed  by  the  pressure  of  affliction.  The  author  takes  rather  a 
naiTow  view  of  High  Churchmen,  for  we  trust  that  such  feelings 
as  he  ascribes  to  them  are  not  necessarily  or  generally  connected 
with  those  views ;  but  certainly  it  is  very  possible  to  find  instances 
such  as  he  describes.  Evangelical  clergy  also  may  be  found, 
whose  spirit  is  by  no  means  so  Christian  as  that  of  Dreux,  The 
story,  however,  is  delightfully  told;  and,  as  a  religious  tale,  we 
have  seldom  met  one  which  is  throughout  more  ably  written  and 
well  sustained.  The  dialogue  is  pointed  and  lively,  and  the 
descriptive  parts  are  extremely  gooa.  We  anticipate  an  extensive 
sale  for  these  volumes. 

xxx. — CalmeCa  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Abridged^  modernized^ 
do,  ly  Theodore  Alois  Buckley,  B.A.^  S^c.  London: 
Eoutledge.     [12mo.  pp.  711.] 

This  extremely  cheap  and  well-executed  volume  will  be  an 
acceptable  gift  to  students  of  the  Scripture ;  it  is  founded  on 
Calmef s  Dictionary ;  but  is  so  much  abridged,  condensed,  and 
revised,  as  to  be  in  fact  almost  a  new  work.  From  all  that  we 
have  seen  of  it,  we  think  it  is  very  carefully  and  well  executed. 

XXXI. — Confirmation  Lectures  delivered  to  a  Village  Congregation 
in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford.  By  Alfred  Pott,  M.A.^  &c. 
London :  Masters. 

These  Lectures  on  Confirmation  "were  preached  to  a  very 
simple  and  mostly  uneducated  congregation  in  a  small  country 
village.'"  The  author  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  has  done  a 
good  work  in  publishing  these  lectures.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  their  purpose ;  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  poorer 
classes  would  understand  and  be  influenced  by.  We  very  seldom 
see  books  of  this  kind ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  country 
clergy  who  have  to  minister  to  simple  and  uneducated  congrega- 
tions. 

VOL.   XVII. — NO.    XXXIV. — JULY,    1852.  G  g 
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XXXI 1. — The  Human  Hand^  and  other  Poems.  By  the  JSev.  O.  F. 
Watkins,  Vicar  of  Brixworth.  Second  EditioD.  London  : 
Pickering. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  poems  published  many  years  since,  and 
which  have  not  received  the  attention  and  notice  their  merit  fallv 
entitle  them  to.  The  lonjj^t  poem — ^that  on  the ''  Human  Hand,  ^ 
or  ^^  Wonder  of  Art,^  is  moral  and  reflective  in  its  character 
rather  than  scientific.  It  takes  us  to  the  works  which  the  hand 
of  man  has  accomplished.     The  writer^s  views  on  religion  and 

Eolitics  may  be  described  as  "orthodox.^     We  extract  a  few 
nes  from  his  Elegy  on  Lord  George  Bentinck  ;-^ 

"  Alas !  too  little,  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  we  began  to  think  and  call  our  own. 
Alas !  that  suddenly  that  heart  of  thine 
Should  cease  to  vibrate,  and  its  heat  resign ; 
So  great,  so  noble,  and  so  vigorous  found — 
Large  was  its  frame,  and  strong  with  muscles  bound, 
To  no  one  party  is  thy  loss  confined ; 
No  faction  claimed  thee  as  a  leader  blind— 
An  empire  mourns  thee  in  her  utmost  bound. 
Whose  every  right  in  thee  a  champion  found."— p.  103. 

xxxiii. — Fifty-four  Sermons  written  for  Sunday  Beading  in 
Families.  By  John  Penrose,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  Lankan- 
by-  Wraghy^  <tc.     London :  Murray.     [8vo.  pp.  482.] 

These  Sermons,  being  intended  for  family  reading,  are  almost 
exclusively  practical,  and  do  not  enter  on  any  discussion  of  evi- 
dences or  other  controversy.  They  seem  to  be  very  well  adapted 
for  their  purpose,  being  calm  in  their  tone,  instructive,  dwelling 
much  on  the  great  essentials  of  religion,  so  as  to  promote  a  firm 
and  lively  faith,  and  abstaining  from  all  questions  likely  merely  to 
engage  the  intellect.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  a  large  class  of  readers. 

xxxiv. — Letters  from  Italy  and  Vienna.  Cambridge:  MacMillan. 

These  Letters  present  a  series  of  clever  sketches  of  the  state  of 
religion  and  manners  in  Germany  and  Italv.  The  descriptions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  are  very  vivid.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently one  who  views  the  matter  without  any  very  fixed  principles, 
and  who  is  always  ready  to  look  upon  ceremonies  in  an  absurd 
point  of  view,  or  to  admire  them  on  sesthetic  grounds,  vrithout 
much  regard  to  their  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  The 
work  is  ^at  of  an  intelligent  man  of  the  world,  rather  than  of  a 
Christian. 
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XXXV. — The  Old  Testament;  Nineteen  Sermons  on  the  First  Le^ 
sons  far  the  Sundays  from  Septuagesima  to  the  Third  Sunday 
aft^  Trinity,  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.^  ^c.  London: 
J.  W.  Parker. 

The  practice  of  explaining  the  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
they  are  read  in  the  course  of  Divine  Service^  appears  to  be  a  veir 
useful  and  desirable  one.  Mr.  Maurice  has  adapted  his  Exposi- 
tions to  the  intellect  and  circumstances  of  the  highly-educated 
con^gation  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  They  are  full  of 
ability  and  ingenuity,  and,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  oe  well  calcu- 
lated to  meet  objections  which  may  be  raised  by  infidels,  and  to 
promote  reverence  for  the  Word  of  Grod.  The  union  of  Church 
and  State  is  referred  to  in  more  than  one  place,  and  subjected  to 
some  discussion,  in  a  good  spirit. 

XXXVI. — Michavd's  History  of  the  Crusades.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  W.  Robson.     In  3  vols.     London :  Boutledge. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  amongst  that  very  cheap  series  which 
the  enterprising  publisher  is  engaged  in  supplying  to  English 
readers.  Michaud'*s  great  work,  the  *'  History  of  the  Crusades," 
is  now  before  the  public  in  an  English  dress;  and  illustra- 
tive, as  it  is,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  mediseval 
history,  deeply  connected  with  the  rise  of  civilization  and  the 
development  of  the  papal  supremacy,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  perused  with  the  attention  and  interest  which  it  so  amply 
deserves. 

XXXVII. — Palmoni :  an  Essay  on  the  Chronological  and  Numerical 
Systems  in  Use  among  the  Ancient  Jews^  dsc.  London :  Longmans. 
[8vo.  pp.  681.] 

The  work  before  us  is  one  of  immense  labour  and  research,  and  is 
of  such  a  character  altogether,  that,  in  our  day,  it  has  little  chance 
of  obtaining  the  attention  which  is  on  many  accounts  due  to  it. 
The  author  was  led,  he  informs  us,  by  the  extensive  chronological 
discrepi^icies  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  which  appeared  totally 
inexphcable  as  the  results  of  mere  accident,  to  suspect  that  all 
these  various  numbers  had  reference  to  some  mystical  system  of 
chronology,  and  were  introduced  '^  rather  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  predetermined  results,  than  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
actual  duration  of  time.**^  The  large  volume  before  us  carries  out 
this  idea  in  all  its  details^  and  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity. 

og  2 
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XXXVIII. — Homer's  Iliad.  With  English  Notes^  and  Grammatical 
Be/erences.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Eebchever  Arnold, 
M.A.y  ^c.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

A  VERY  poiiable  and  convenient  edition  of  the  "  Iliad''  for  school 
use.  The  English  notes,  and  appendices  on  the  Homeric  words, 
are  excellent,  and  will  be  found  of  essential  service  in  the  perusal 

of  the  text. 

XXXIX. — Sacra  Privata,  Ac,  By  the  Bight  Bev.  Thomas  Wilson, 
D,I),,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  With  Notes  and  an 
Appendix  by  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 
London:  Cleaver. 

This  edition  of  the  "  Sacra  Privata'' contains  an  elaborate  Appendix 
asserting  the  sacrificial  view  of  the  Eucharist.  We  observe  that 
the  writer  does  not  refer  to  Scripture  in  proof  of  this  view. 

XL. — SequerUicB  ex  Missalibus  Germanids^  Anglicise  GaUicis^  Sfe. 
Becensuity  notulisque  instruxit  Joannes  M.  Neale,  A.M. 
London  :  J.  W,  Parker. 

The  reviving  taste  for  mediseval  hymns,  which  the  author  alleges 
in  his  Latin  Preface  as  the  reason  for  publishing  the  Sequences, 
is,  in  our  own  opinion,  exactly  the  cause  which  should  have 
prevented  him  from  publishing  this  work.  Is  it  desirable  to 
promote  a  taste  for  such  Sequences  as  the  following? — 

"  Ave,  Caro  Christi  Regis  veneranda, 
Esca  gregis  novae  legis  admiranda, 
Tu  fidelibus,  horis  omnibus,  es  adoranda : 
Gasto  corde,  sine  sorde,  digne  manducanda."— p.  25. 

xLi. — Vindicim  Epistolarum  8.  Ignatii  auctore  Joanne  Pearson 
EpiscojM  Cestrensi.  Editio  nova  Annotationibus  et  Prcefatume 
ad  hodiemvm  controversies  statum  accommodata.  2  vol.  Oxonii: 
J.  W.  Parker.     [8vo.  pp.  662.] 

This  new  edition  of  Bishop  Pearson's  Vindicise  is  published 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Archdeacon  Churton,  whose  Annota- 
tions add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  whose  Preface  very  ably 
and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the  objections  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  founded  on  the  recent 
discovery  of  certain  Syriac  abridgments  of  them  by  Mr.  Cureton. 
We  trust  that  this  Preface  will  be  considered  conclusive  of  the 
question  by  all  fair-minded  persons. 
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XLii. — The  Republic  of  Plato.  Translated  into  English^  toith  an 
Introduction^  Analysis^  and  Notes.  By  J.  L.  Da  vies,  M.A.^ 
and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A,^  Fellows  of  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge,     Cambridge :  MacMillan. 

This  translation  of  the  most  interesting  of  Plato's  works,  con- 
ducted with  all  the  advantages  of  improved  criticism,  and  a 
refined  scholarship,  will  be  of  great  value,  not  merely  to  those 
who  are  enabled  to  study  the  original,  but  to  all  who  are  desirous 
of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, or  of  reviving  their  acquaintance  with  it.  It  is  preceded  by 
a  very  able  critical  Introduction,  and  by  a  carefid  Analysis  of  the 
work  for  the  use  of  students. 

xLui.-^Mount  AtAos^  Thessaly^  and  Epirus:  being  a  Diary  of  a 
Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Corfu.  By  George  F.  Bowen, 
Esq,,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College^  Oxford.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

This  journal  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  ''  Colonial  Church 
Chronicle,"  and  it  is  now  republished  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  Co- 
lonial Bishoprics.  The  writer  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  and 
though  his  tour  takes  him  over  ground  already  pretty  well  known 
to  the  English  reader,  he  writes  with  so  much  spirit  and  liveliness, 
that  his  work  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  perused  with  general  interest. 
It  places  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  before  us  in  a  very 
graphic  way  :  we  talk  with  Pashas  and  Turks  just  as  if  they  were 
rational  and  inquiring  men,  instead  of  mere  turbaned,  and 
scimitared  smokers,  lounging  all  the  day  on  their  divans.  And 
we  find  that  in  those  lands  as  well  as  our  own  there  are  sharp 
fellows  who  want  looking  after,  and  men  who  enjoy  a  dry  joke, 
and  plenty  of  other  things  that  put  us  in  mind  of  men  elsewhere. 
It  is  an  impressive  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bowen,  that  from  two^ 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  European  Turkey  are 
Christians,  of  the  Greek  Church. 

xLiv. — Fiction  btU  not  Falsehood :  a  Tale  of  the  Times.  London  : 
Whittaker  and  Co. 

This  tale  is  chiefly  intended  as  an  antidote  to  Romanism  and 
Infidelity.  It  relates  the  perversion  of  a  young  man  of  unsettled 
mind  to  Romanism,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  the  truth.  It 
is  not  characterized  by  any  remarkable  power,  but  still  it  is  in- 
structive and  interesting. 
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XLV. —  Village  BermonB.  A  Second  Volume.  By  the  Bev,  Arthur 
G.  Baxter,  J/.-4.,  Hector  of  HampregtOHy  Dor$et.  London: 
J.  W.  Parker. 

We  are  happy  to  renew  our  acquaintacce  ^ith  Mr.  Baxter^s  Ser- 
mons, of  which  the  second  volume  is  now  before  us.  In  our 
opinion  this  volume  is  superior  to  that  which  preceded  it.  The 
style  is  not  only  accurate  and  refined,  but  is  animated  and  impres- 
sive ;  while  the  practical  and  devotional  character  of  the  series 
renders  it  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  religious  literature 
of  the  day. 

xLvi. — Congregational  Psalmody  for  the  Services  of  the  Church  of 

England,   Arranged  for  every  Sunday  and  Holiday  in  the  Year^ 

for  ea>ch  Service^  and  for  each  Part  of  each  Service.  By  Henry 

Hughes^  M.A.^   Perpetual  Curate  of  All  Saints^   Gordon^ 

square.     Third  Thousand.     London  :  Shaw. 

Why  is  not  a  collection  of  hymns  and  psalms  like  this  adapted 
by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  printed  at  a  cheap  rate, 
00  as  to  be  available  for  all  con^egations  throughout  England ! 
We  have  never  seen  a  better  selection  than  the  ^'  Congregational 
Psalmody'*"  of  Mr.  Hughes:  it  appears  to  us  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  our  congregations  generally.  We  are  not  aware  of 
the  price  of  this  little  manual,  which  contains  886  hymns ;  but 
we  should  say  it  would  be  cheap  at  a  shilling.  The  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  ought  to  give  us  a  hymn  book  for  Gd.  or  W. ; 
and  would  they  do  sOj  they  would  have  a  prodigious  sale  for  the 
publication. 

xLvii. — Stedfast  Adherence  to  the  Church  of  England^  recommended 
and  enforced  in  Three  Village  Sermons  and  a  Village  Story. 
By  the  Bev,  Edward  Berens,  Vicar  of  Shrivenham.  London : 
Rivingtons. 

It  appears  that  this  little  work  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
attempts  of  Dissenters  to  establish  their  worship  in  the  respected 
author^s  parish.  It  consists  of  a  plain  and  affectionate  vindication 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  ministry ;  and  a  dissuasive  from  • 
schism.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  work  like  this  will  be  found 
very  useful :  but  the  great  antidote  to  dissent  after  all,  is  pastoral^ 
blamelessness,  and  pastoral  activity  :  this  will  generally  tell  in  thQ 
long  run.  The  people  must  see  that  their  clergy  are  more  de- 
voted, more  fervent  in  prayer,  in  preaching,  and  in  all  good  works, 
than  their  rivals. 
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xLviii. — Spelling  turned  Etymology.  Part  I.  By  the  Bev.  T.  K. 
Arnold.  Rivingtons.  Latin  vid  English^  being  the  Second 
Part  of  Spelling  turned  Etymology. 

The  object  of  the  first  part  of  this  publication  is  to  enable  teachers 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  words  wnile  teaching  spelling.  This  is 
a  most  desirable  object.  The  second  part  applies  spelling  to 
teach  Latin.  The  whole  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  existmg  in  the 
English  language,  the  Latin  roots  are  given,  and  thus  Latin  and 
English  are  learnt  at  the  same  time.  This  is  an  ingenious  notion ; 
and  it  appears  excellently  carried  out. 

XLix. — A  Cruidefor  Lent ;  vnth  Devotions  and  Scripture  Lectiont 
for  each  Day.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Skinner,  M.A.^  Seuior  Curate  of 
St.  BamalaSy  Pimlico.     London  :  Hayes. 

The  author  refers  in  his  dedication  to  the  "  heaw  sorrow"  of  the 
congregation  in  the-  loss  of  their  late  pastor,  being  unable  to 
complete  his  plan,  he  recommends  those  "  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  study  the  deep  things  contained  in  Dr.  Pusey's  transla- 
tions of  Avrillon,  Surin,  and  Scupoli,''  to  add  daily  readings  from 
Andrews,  Taylor,  Horneck,  and  Lucas.  The  Devotions  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  writings  of  eminent  English  divines,  "  some  from 
ancient  sources,  or  from  the  Paradise  of  the  Christian  Soul,**' — 9k 
Boman  Catholic  work.  "  The  Scripture  Lections,  mostly  taken 
from  the  Breviary^  will  perhaps  supply  a  need  which  our  own 
Church,  for  some  reason  unknown — if  not  from  oversight — has 
left  unprovided."'  We  have  perhaps  suflSciently  indicated  the 
character  of  this  publication. 

L. — A  Handbook  of  Hebrew  Antiouities ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Students.  By  the  Bev.  Henry  Browne,  M.A.^  Pre- 
bendary of  Chichester^  <tc.     London :  Rivingtons. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  series  of  Handbooks.  It  com- 
prises a  great  mass  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  earliest 
period,  condensed  into  a  very  small  compass,  and  followed  by 
questions.  It  is  chiefly  derived  from  German  works  of  a  simikur 
description,  and  appears  to  be  very  satisfactorily  executed. 

LI. — The  Elements  of  Grammar  taught  in  English ;  with  Ques- 
tions. By  the  Bev.  Edward  Turing,  M.A.^  Fellow  of  King'^s 
College^  Cambridge.     Cambridge:  MacMillan. 

The  difficulty  of  teaching  grammar  to  children  is  well  known. 
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This  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  facilitate  the  process;  it  is 
"strictly  intended  for  teachers  and  learners.'''  To  give  some 
notion  of  the  course  pursued,  we  will  quote  the  commence- 
ment : — 

"  The  Sentence. 

"  No  sentence  can  be  without  a  subject,  and  a  predicate  or  speech- 
clause  concerning  the  subject." 

After  this  follow  some  remarks  explaining  the  rule,  and  ques- 
tions on  them. 

The  next  rule  is  on  the  noun  and  verb. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is  altogether  novel  in  conception; 
and  we  certainly  can  believe  that  it  opens  out  a  prospect  of  giving 
notions  on  grammar,  which  is  not  so  easily  attainable  on  other 
systems.  We  strongly  recommend  the  Grammar  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  education. 

Lii. — Dally  Family  Prayer  for  Churchmen.  CompiUd  (chiefly) 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  \V.  W.  How,  Af.^., 
Rector  of  Whittington.     London :  Rivingtons. 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  Prayers  arc  not  wholly  compiled  wholly 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  because  family  worship  may 
need  some  additional  matter.  The  volume  is  liturgical  in  its 
character  throughout,  but  the  author  has  introduced  appropriate 
prayers  and  intercessions  ;  and  we  will  add,  that  those  of  his  own 
composition  arc  about  the  best  in  the  book.  It  is  really  a  very 
good  and  useful  book. 

LIU. — Life  and  Death ;  a  Series  of  Meditations  adapted  from  the 
French  of  Nonet,  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Spencer,  M.A.^ 
Rector  of  Benefield^  and  late  Curate  of  St.  PauFs,  Kni/jhtsbndge. 
London:  Cleaver. 

We  have  no  great  liking  for  "  adaptations,''  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  work  before  us  appears  to  be  less 
exceptionable  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Of  course  it  is 
full  of  piety  and  devotion,  as  such  works  usually  are. 

Liv. — Polonivs ;  a  Collection  of  Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances. 
London :  Pickering. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  has  turned  his  reading  to  good 
account ;  his  pages  are  full  of  instruction  and  amusement.  Here 
is  a  specimen : — 
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"  Date  and  Dabitur. 

''  There  is,  in  Austria  (said  Luther),  a  monastery  which  was  informer 
times  very  rich,  and  continued  rich  so  long  as  it  gave  freely  to  the  poor ; 
but  when  it  gave  over  that,  then  it  became  poor  itself,  and  so  remains 
to  this  day.  Not  long  since,  a  poor  man  knocked  at  the  gate  and 
begged  alms  for  God's  sake.  The  porter  said  they  were  themselves  too 
poor  to  give.  *  And  do  you  know  why?'  said  the  other.  *  I  will  tell 
you.  You  had  formerly  in  this  monastery  two  brethren,  one  named 
Date,  and  the  other  Dabitur.  Date  you  thrust  out,  and  Dabitur 
went  away  of  himself  soon  after.' 


t  ti 


Lv. — The  Divine  Master.     London :  Masters. 

This  is  one  of  those  publications  which  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of. 
Its  piety  deserves  more  than  praise ;  but  it  is  Boman  Catholic  in 
its  whole  frame,  spirit,  and  detail.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
offensively  so,  but  it  is  clearly  of  that  school.  The  pictures  and 
illustrations  arc  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  are  just  the  sort 
of  things  we  see  in  the  best  got  up  Boman  Catholic  books. 

Lvi. — Ttcice-told  Tales,  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Second 
Series.     London:  Routledge. 

The  second  series  of  "  Twice-told  Tales,"  by  Hawthorne,  appear 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  first ;  they  are  purely  American,  and  deal 
largely  in  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  combination  of  quiet  humour  and  pathos  in 
these  stories  which  reminds  us  sometimes  of  Washington  Irving. 

Lvii. — Theophili  Episcopi  Aniiochensis  Libri  ires  ad  Autolycvm. 
Edidit  prolegomenis  versione  notulis  indicihm  instruosit  Guliel- 
Mus  GiLsoN  Humphry,  S.T.B.  ColL  SS.  Trin.  ap.  Cantahrig. 
Soc.     CantabrigicB.     m.dccc.lii. 

It  is  really  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  all  Churchmen  to  see 
works  of  this  kind  make  their  appearance.  Theophilus,  sixth 
bishop  of  Antioch  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  here  defends  the 
Christian  religion  against  the  objections  of  heathen  philosophers, 
and  points  out  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  idolatry.  It  is 
edited  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Humphry,  who  has  prefixed  some 
introductory  remarks  in  very  pure  and  elegant  Latinity. 

Lviii. — ffomcecpathy  in  1851.  Edited  by  J.  Butherford 
BussELL,  j/.Z).     London:  Groombridge. 

This  volume  is  throughout  controversial  in  its  tone,  and  wages 
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deadly  war  with  the  tnedioal  profession  in  general.  That  there  is 
something  in  Homoeopathy  is  evident  from  the  list  of  names  of 
persons  who  conceive  themselves  to  have  derived  benefits  from  it. 
Whether  they  have  been  cured  by  the  effects  of  imagination,  or 
no,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Lix. —  Welsh  Sketches,    By  the  Author  of  "  Proposals  for  Chris- 
tian Union.''''    London:  Darling. 

The  author  of  the  little  work  before  us  is  known  by  several 
previous  publications  on  Christian  Union.  It  contains  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  Welsh  Church  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
twelfth  century.  We  are  bound  to  add,  that  its  statements  are 
founded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  documents  which  are  of  no 
historical  value  whatever. 

LX.  —  The  Mothers  Legacie  to  her  Unborne  Childe,    By  Eliza- 
beth JocELiNE.   Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwoods. 

This  little  manual  is  deserving  of  a  longer  notice  than  we  can 
give  it.  It  consists  of  a  letter  addressed  to  her  husband^  and 
another  to  her  unborn  child — ^but  left  unfinished — the  pious 
authoress  being  called  out  of*  this  life  immediately  after  giving 
birth  to  her  child.  This  truly  Christian  work  was  published  in 
the  time  of  James  I.;  it  expresses,  in  the  most  touching  way,  the 
feelings  of  a  pious  mother  in  the  prospect  of  parting  from  her 
husband  and  her  child.  A  veiy  interesting  Introduction,  includ- 
ing biographical  notices,  is  prefixed. 

Lxi. — BihUoal  Commentary  on  St,  PauFs  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  Titus^  and  the  First  to  Timothy  (in  Continuation  of  the 
Work  of  Olshatisen).    By  August  Vviesinger.     Translated 
by  Bev.  J.  Tralton,  A.M,     Edinburgh  :  Clark. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  Commentary  is,  generally  speaking, 
orthodox  in  its  character.  It  meets  the  arguments  of  the 
nationalist  and  Infidel  critics  very  ably  and  learnedly:  indeed,  its 
tone  is,  in  consequence,  in  a  great  degree  controversial  and 
critical.  Unfortunately,  it  has  become  necessary  to  combat 
notions  of  this  kind  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

Lxii. — The  Monthly  Packet  of  Evening  Beadings  for   Younger 
Members  of  the  English  Church.     Vol.11.     London:  Morieys. 

This  little  magazine  appears  to  be  very  satisfactorily  conducted. 
It  abounds  in  tales  and  historical  sketches,  intermingled  with 
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some  ^ood  and  useful  instruction  on  religiotts  subjects.  We 
sincerely  wish  it  all  success. 

Lxiii. — Sermom.  By  the  Bev.  Steuabt  H.  Pears,  B,D. 
London:  Hatchards. 

A  SERIES  of  discourses  preached,  for  the  most  part,  in  Harrow 
School,  and  conii)rising  Evangelical  views  of  Scripture  doctrine, 
in  association  with  some  of  Dr.  Amold^s  views.  The  work 
evinces  the  possession  of  considerable  power  of  mind,  and  is 
characterized  by  much  elegance  of  style, 

Lxiv. — Sermons.  By  the  B&v.  James  D.  Dixok,  M»A,^  Per^ 
petual  Curate  o/Bramley.     London :  Bell. 

A  CLEVER  and  original  volume  of  Sermons,  well  adapted  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  manufacturing  population  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  The  vigorous,  straightforward,  speech-like 
character  of  these  Sermons  is  just  adapted  to  the  ^'nortb- 
countrv^^  mind,  and  the  homely  illustrations  in  which  they 
abound  will  be  of  use  to  every  clergyman  as  suggestive  of  ideas.. 

Lxy.^SerTnona  on  the  Doctrines  and  Means  of  Graee^  &c.  By 
George  Trevor.  M,A,^  Canon  of  York,     London:  Bell. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  all  we  have  read  of  this  series 
of  Sermons.  They  appear  to  be  sound  and  orthodox  in  diction ; 
not  extreme  in  views,  though  recognizing  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  style  is  excellent,  ana  altogether  the 
discourses  exhibit  more  than  ordinary  thought  and  knowledge. 

Lxvi. — Far  off;  or^  Asia  and  Australia  described.  With  Anec-- 
dotes  and  numerous  Illustrations.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Peep 
of  Day^  Ac.  Second  Thousand.  liondon  :  Hatchards.  [Fcp. 
pp.  316.] 

We  have  sometimes  met  clergymen  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  missionary  cause  in  their  parish^, 
who  would  be  thankful  for  such  a  little  book  as  this.  It  seems  to 
us  just  the  sort  of  book  that  might  be  read  out  to  a  class  of 
young  persons  either  in  national  schools  or  otherwise,  and  which 
would  be  certain  to  interest  them  excessively.  It  is  full  of  little 
stories  about  missionary  work,  or  about  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  East  and  in  other  heathen  lands.  And  if  the  countries  were 
pointed  out  on  a  map,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  pleasing 
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exercise  than  such  a  book  would  provide.  It  would  also  provide 
materials  for  missionary  lectures  or  addresses. 

Lxvii. — Gentle  Infliience;  or^  the  OousifCs  Visit.    5y  Frances 
M.  Levett,  Author  of^^  Consolation^''''  S^c,    London  :  Masters. 

A  REALLY  pleasing  and  unexceptionable  little  book.  It  describes 
the  effect  of  example  and  gentle  influence  in  subduing  hard- 
hearted and  worldly  people,  and  bringing  them  to  better  things. 

Lxviii. — The  Pious  Churchman:  a  Manual  of  Devotion  and  Spiri- 
tual Instruction.     Edinburgh :  Lendrum.     London :   Masters. 

Those  persons  who  like  a  manual  of  instruction  which,  without 
being  actually  Roman  Catholic,  makes  the  nearest  approximation 
in  style  and  matter  to  Romanism  that  well  can  be,  without  being 
actually  the  very  thing  itself,  will  admire  this  little  book. 

Lxix. — The  Three  Paths ;  or^  Truths  Vanity^  and  Profession.  By 
^^  JToT}.  Mrs.  Anderson.     In  2  Vols.     London:  Rivingtons. 

A  HIGHLY  aristocratic  tale,  in  which  the  reader  may  expatiate  at 
pleasure  on  the  habits,  manners,  marriages,  opinions,  and  con- 
nexions of  dukes,  and  marquises,  and  marchionesses  without  end. 
Piety  appears  in  this  tale  always  surrounded  with  wealth  and 
high  connexions;  craft  and  worldliness  are  always  vulgar  and 
low-bred.  Were  it  not  for  this  adulation  of  wealth  and  rank,  we 
should  like  the  book  well  enough,  for  its  style  is  very  good,  and 
there  is  much  good  sense  in  many  parts. 

Lxx. —  Meditations  and  Vows^  S^c.  By  JosEPir  Hall,  D,D.^ 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter^  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nortoich. 
London  :  Pickering. 

A  REPRINT  in  a  very  small  form  of  one  of  Bishop  HalFs  well- 
known  works,  full  of  his  quaint  and  pointed  apophthegms. 

Lxxi. — The  Exiled  Soul.     London :  Masters. 

This  .tale  is  a  translation  from  the  French,  and  is  purely  French 
in  style  and  manner.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  the  second  century  in 
Judaea.  A  young  girl  is  restored  to  life  by  miracle ;  but  having 
tasted  of  happiness  beyond  this  world,  she  is  as  an  exile  here 
below,  and  is  released  from  the  ties  of  earthly  love  by  being  again 
permitted  to  die.  The  idea  is  striking,  but  it  is  rather  over- 
strained. 
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Lxxii. — Sermons  preached  at  Bognor.  By  the  R^v.  Edward 
MiLLEK,  M,A.  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  Perpetual  Curate 
of  St.  JohrCs  Chapel^  Bognor^  in  the  County  of  Sussex,  Second 
Series,     Londoa :  Bivingtons. 

We  think  the  people  of  Bognor  are  fortunate  in  possessing  so 
able  and  sound  a  preacher  as  the  author  of  this  volume.  II  is 
discourses  exhibit  a  great  felicity  in  illustration,  and  in  applica- 
tion to  all  the  varied  circumstances  of  our  own  times.  They  are 
written  in  a  style  of  great  vigour  and  animation,  and  the  preacher 
is  evidently  at  home  in  addressing  congregations  of  the  educated 
classes.  We  consider  his  Sermons  on  Special  Occasions,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  this  collection,  as  indicating  great  fertility  of 
resource  and  originality  of  conception.  Altogether  this  is  a  very 
instructive  volume  of  Sermons,  which  will  furnish  many  good 
hints  to  the  clergy  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  subjects. 

LXXII  I. — The  Spirit  and  Scope  of  Education  in  promoting  the  Well- 
being  of  Society.  From  the  Germun  of  the  Very  Bev.  J.  A. 
Staff,  D.D.^  by  Robert  Gordon.  Edinburgh  :  Marsli  and 
Beattie.     London :  Dolman. 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  work,  and  will  doubtless  be  prized  by 
persons  of  that  persuasion.  There  are  useful  practicid  remarks 
m  it,  but  little  that  strikes  us  as  new  or  deserving  of  special 
notice. 

Lxxi  V. — Lives  of  certain  Fathers  of  the  Church.     By  the  Author  of 
*'  Tales  of  Kirkbeclc^''  &c.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett, 
M.A.     Vol.  III.     London:  Masters. 

These  lives  are  introduced  by  a  Preface  from  the  Eev.  W.  J.  E. 
Bennett,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  Follow  St.  Cyril ;  see  how  schism  and  division  rent  the  Church 
asunder.  Those  who  had  no  right  to  assume  the  offices  of  the  Church 
presumed  to  set  themselves  forward.  Pretenders  to  power,  and  pre- 
tenders to  the  interpretation  of  doctrine,  were  rising  up  on  all  sides. 
St.  Cyril  comes  forward  as  the  defender  of  the  faith,  and  proclaims 
Catholicity  as  the  only  test  of  truth.  '  If  ever,'  be  says,  '  thou  art 
sojourning  in  any  city,  inquire  not  simply  where  the  Lord's  House  Is 
(for  the  sects  of  the  profane  also  make  an  attempt  to  call  their  own  dens 
houses  of  the  Lord),  nor  merely  where  the  Church  is,  but  where  is  the 
Catholic  Church  ?'  What  would  St.  Cyril  have  said  now,  when  the  '  sects 
of  the  profane '  are  in  almost  every  street,  and  when  our  people  have 
within  the  last  year  at  their  public  county  meetings,  all  but  universally 
denied  the  Catholic  faith,  and  assumed  that  their  Church  is  '  Protestant;* 
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not  meaning,  in  its  proper  sense,  that  which  the  Church  of  England 
may  rightly  be  called,  but  positively  meaning,  that  they  repudiate,  and 
cast  out,  and  ignore  the  very  idea  of  being  Catholic  at  all  f  Alas !  yes; 
and  bishops  too  have  been  found  to  join  m  the  assertion  of '  Protestant 
faith,*  thereby  fraternizing  with  Dissenters  and  '  sects  of  the  profane/ 
It  will  refresh  us  somewhat  to  turn  away  from  these  sad  recollections  to 
a  better  age  and  spirit,  less  compromising  with  their  enemy  the  world."-* 
p.  viii. 

The  Lives  of  the  Fathers  comprised  in  this  volume  are  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.  They  are  very  well  told  in  as  popular 
a  style  as  can  well  be. 


Lxxv. — Bishop  PearsovCs  Five  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apoeilee, 
and  Annate  of  8t.  Paul.  Edited  in  English^  with  a  few  Isoies^  hf 
J.  R.  Ohowfoot,  B.2>.,  Lecturer  on  Vivinity  in  King's  CoUege^ 
Cambridge.  Cambridge :  Deighton.  London :  J.  W .  Parker. 
[12rao.  pp.  112.] 

The  object  of  the  editor  of  this  little  work  of  Bishop  Pearson  is 
to  render  it  more  generally  accessible  to  the  clergy,  and  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  described  in  these  in- 
valuable works.  We  should  say  that  the  volume  before  us  is  one 
which  might  be  made  very  useful  in  any  parish  where  it  was 
desirable  to  lend  books  on  such  subjects.  It  meets  the  Bomish 
arguments. 

Lxxvi . — The  Songs  of  the  Betts^  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Bev.  James 
Dixon,  B.D.,  Curate  of  Clibum^  WestmoreUmd.  London : 
Groombridge. 

The  Songs  of  the  Bells  are  a  series  of  thoughts  and  descriptions 
connected  with  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  author 
is  unmistakeably  a  poet.  We  must  quote  the  following  beautiful 
lines  in  proof  of  our  position  : — 

"  Fresh  vapours  from  the  meads  arise, 
And  hang  their  folds  upon  the  skies ; 
All  things  their  winter  slumber  break, 
And  into  gladsome  life  awake ; 
The  savage  spirit  of  the  mountains 

Is  melted  in  the  vernal  beam ; 
And  from  its  far  and  frozen  fountains 

Flows  freshly  forth  the  valley's  stream, 
Whose  wunpling  waters  like  to  silver  gleam. 
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"  And  hark !  from  out  the  church's  tower, 
Which  leafy  ivy-wreaths  embower, 
One  bell  strikes  loud  its  mellow  tongue. 
Whose  sweet  voice  through  the  vales  is  flung ; 
And  from  the  ancient  portal  come 

The  villagers  in  close  array, 
Breaking  away  unto  their  home, 

Through  fragrant  lane  and  grassy  way, 
As  glad  and  cheerful  as  the  opening  May ! 

*'  Ring,  ring  still  on,  ye  ancient  bells ! 
How  gladsome  through  the  distant  dells. 
And  o'er  the  hills  and  silent  lakes, 
Your  music  at  the  morning  breaks. 
On  Sunday  or  on  holiday  I 

Peace,  as  we  listen,  like  a  dew 
Of  nectar  fills  the  soul  alway ; 

Calm  as  the  heaven's  silent  blue, 
Our  spirits  wear  an  everlasting  hue." — pp.  19,  20, 

^  This  is  really  beautiful,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  con- 
eluding  lines  of  the  last  stanza.  We  commend  the  volume  to  all 
who  love  the  old  parish  churches  of  England,  and  their  sacred 
associations. 

Lxxvii. — Babylon  and  Jerusalem:  a  Letter  addressed  to  Ida, 
Countess  of  Hahn-HahjJ.  From  the  Oerman.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Translator.     London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

Ida,  Countess  of  Hahn-Hahn,  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
persons  who,  having  lived  a  long  life  without  religion,  or  in  utter 
neglect  of  the  religion  professed,  and  having  lived  upon  a  fame 
which  is  becoming  extinct,  seek  to  gain  celebrity  again  by  a  total 
change  of  religious  opinions,  founded  on  sentiment,  not  on  the 
investigation  of  truth.  We  have  unfortunately  seen  too  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  The  author  of  this  book  (Dr.  Nitsch)  most 
ably  replies  to  the  Countess,  and  at  the  same  time  discloses  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Germany. 

Lxxviii. — Sermons  preached  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy 
Cross^  Stratford-upon-Avon,  By  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Medwin, 
3/.^.,  Minister  of  the  Chapel^  and  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School.     London:  Bell. 

This  series  of  discourses  is  characterized  by  much  piety  and 
soundness  of  doctrine.  The  author  is  remote  from  extremes  in 
theology ;  and  his  discourses  promote  the  spirit  of  attachment  to 
the  Church,  and  to  the  religion  which  she  inculcates. 
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Lxxix. — 1.  Chaldee  Reading  Lessons^  eonsisiing  of  the  whole  of  ike 
Biblical  Chaldee^  with  a  Gramtnatical  Praxis^  and  an  Inier- 
lineary  Translation.     London:  Bagster.     [12ino.  pp.  140.] 

2.  Syriae  Beading  Lessons,  <tc.    Bagster.   [1 2mo.  pp.  xxxvi.  87.] 

The  former  of  these  publications  contains  all  the  Ghaldee  portions 
of  the  Bible,  with  a  grammatical  explanation  of  every  word. 
The  latter  includes  the  elements  of  Synac  Grammar.  Both  may 
be  recommended  as  most  convenient  manuals  to  students  of  these 
languages. 

i,xxx. — On  the  State  of  Alan  subsequent  to  the  Promulgation  of 
Christianity.     Part  II.     London  :  Pickering. 

A  VERY  able  sketch  of  Church  history  from  the  times  of  Arian- 
ism  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  The  author  is  well  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  and  has  condensed  the  (chief  points  into  a  very 
small  compass.  His  opinions,  however,  are  not  merely  anti- 
Bomish,  but  strongly  tinged  with  modern  liberalism,  as  is  evident 
from  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Arian  and  Pelagian  con- 
troversies. 

Lxxxi. — The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Bussell  Lotoell*  Edited^ 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Andrew  S.  Scoble,  London: 
Boutledge.     [18mo.  pp.  334.] 

This  is  one  of  that  extremelv  cheap  series  of  the  American  poets 
now  publishing  by  Mr.  Boutledge,  and  will  probably  be  regarded 
as  not  the  least  valuable  amongst  them.  Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  the 
younger  American  poets,  and  his  productions,  in  some  cases, 
evince  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  very  young  and  ardent 
writer,  who  composes  with  facility.  The  lyric  form  of  poetry 
appears  to  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  genius;  and  in  the  volume  before  us  wo  possess  many 
beautiful  and  varied  productions,  evidencing  the  possession  of  a 
cultivated  intellect  and  an  inventive  imagination. 

Lxxxii. — A  Catechism  on  the  Services  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Bev.  S.  W.  Dowell,  Vicar  of  Gosfield,  Essex.  London : 
Bivingtons. 

This  Catechism,  which  extends  to  224  pages,  12mo,  is  chiefly 
compiled  from  Bishop  Mant  on  the  Common  Prayer,  Pearson  on 
the  Creed,  Waterland  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Wheatley  on 
the  Common  Prayer,  It  also  proves,  by  texts  from  the  Scripture, 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
Altogether  it  appears  to  be  a  very  complete  commentary  in  a 
catechetical  form. 
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Lxxxiii. —  Were  Heretics  ever  burned  alive  at  Rome?  A  Hej)ort 
of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Roman  Inquisition  against  Fulgentio 
Manfredi^  S^^c,  By  the  Rev,  Sichard  Gibbikgs,  ilf.-4.,  i^^c^or 
of  Raymunterdoney^  in  the  Diocese  of  Raphoe.  London :  Pethe- 
ram.  [8vo.  pp.  56.] 

The  "Dublin  Eevievv'"  having  stated,  in  June,  1850,  that  the 
Roman  Inquisition  has  never  been  known  to  order  a  capital 
punishment,  Mr.  Gibbings  here  produces  the  Procceedings  against 
Fulgentio  Manfredi  from  the  original  documents,  with  the  sentence 
condemning  him  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  handing  him  over  to 
the  civil  power,  recommending  him  to  mercy  at  the  same  time — 
the  regular  form  used  when  a  heretic  is  to  be  buraed.  The  pe- 
rusal of  this  publication  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder,  at  the 
cold-blooded  cruelty  and  ferocity  which  breathe  throughout  the 
proceedings.  Such  is  the  system  which  now  seeks  to  gain  ^cen- 
(lancy  in  this  Protestant  empire  ! 

Lxxxiv. — An  Essay  on  Confession^  Penance^  and  Absolution,  By 
Mr,  Roger  Laurence,  a  Layman  of  Queen  Angle's  Tims. 
London:  Masters. 

Tins  tract  is  published  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  doctrines 
on  confession  now  put  forward  are  not  novel,  and  that  a  layman 
has  been  found  to  advocate  it— and  a  layman,  too,  who  was 
opposed  to  Rome.  We  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument, 
we  own.  Mr.  Laurence'^s  opinion  is,  that  confession  is  lawful  and 
necessary  under  certain  circumstances :  this  is  admitted  by  every 
one.  But  the  objection  to  the  system  now  being  introduced  is 
not  that  it  teaches  the  propriety,  or  fitness,  or  even  necessity  of 
confessing,  under  certain  circumstances,  but  that  it  practically 
makes  it  necessary  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
requires  it,  and  is  conducted  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  Roman  Catholic  auricular  confession. 

Lxxxv. — Zingray  the  Gipsy.  By  Annette  Marie  Maillard. 
London :  Routledge. 

This  is  a  tale  of  great  power  and  enthralling  interest.  The 
Gipsy  is  a  noble  creature,  and  we  are  rejoiced  at  the  reward 
which  virtue  receives.     The  moral  of  the  tale  is  excellent. 

L XX XVI. — The  Nourishment  of  the  Christian  Soul;  or^  Mental 
Prayer  rendered  Easy^  by  Meditation  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  With  Exercises  and  Prayers.  From  the  French  of 
Pinart,     London:  Masters. 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  work,  edited,  we  see,  by  a  Scotch 
VOL,  XVII. — NO.  xxxiv. — JULY,  1852.  nh 
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bishop,  who  places  his  initials  to  a  work  which  speaks  of  the 
^^  adorable  sacrament''  (p.  46).  We  need  oflfer  little  comment, 
further  than  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  reports  which  were 
lately  circulated — that  the  editor  had  joined  the  Ohurch  of  Borne. 

Lxxxvii. — Approach  to  the  Holy  Altar ;  by  Bishop  Ken.  From 
his  *'  Maniial  of  Prayer,''''  and  "  Practice  of  Divine  Love.'*'' 
London :  Pickering. 

What  more  can  any  Glmrchman  need  than  is  to  be  found  in 
works  like  those  of  Bishop  Ken  ?  What  good  can  result  from 
adopting  the  devotions  of  those  the  first  article  of  whose  faith  is 
transubstantiation,  and  the  great  act  of  their  worship,  the  worship 
of  the  Eucharist  i  There  is,  we  fear,  little  use  in  arguing  with 
those  who  act  thus :  the  time  for  argument  seems  to  have 
passed.  We  are,  however,  thankful  to  the  editor  of  this  selection 
from  Bishop  Ken,  and  trust  that  so  good  work  will  be  as  useful  as 
it  is  evidently  well  intended. 

Lxxxviii. — The  Poliitcal Experience  o/the  Ancients,  in  its  Bearing 
upon  Modern  Times,  By  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere. 
London :  Murray.     [Fcap.  pp.  136.] 

The  position  of  the  author  as  commissioner  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  mining  districts,  having  led  him  to 
observe  the  great  amount  of  false  theories  on  government,  con- 
nected with  Socialism,  whicli  are  in  circulation  amongst  the  mid- 
dling classes,  he  has,  in  the  little  volume  before  us,  brought 
together  the  substance  of  the  works  written  on  these  topics  by 
Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Cicero,  with  a  view  to  furnish  an  antidote 
to  the  evil.     This  compilation  appears  to  be  most  ably  executed. 

Lxxxix. — A  Gift  at  Confirmation;  a  Selection  of  Poems  illuetraiive 
of  the  Service.  Edited  by  the  Author  of'*'  Aids  to  Development,'*^ 
&c.     London:  Rivingtons. 

This  little  manual  comprises  a  selection  of  poetry  chiefly  from 
old  writers,  adapted  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Confirmation  Service. 
The  Introduction  contains  some  good  remarks  on  Confirmation 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3c c. — England  before  the  Norman  Conquest.     By  the  Author  of 
"  Domestic  Scenes  in  Greenland  and  Iceland,''''  Jke.     London  : 
Van  Voorst. 

An  amusing  and  instructive  little  work,  well  adapted  to  engage 
the  interest  of  children. 
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xci. — Murray  s  Readings  for  the  RaiL     London  :  Murray. 

A  CHARMING  collection  of  cheap  and  instructive  publications. 
Here  the  reader  will  find  many  of  the  choicest  articles  from 
the  "Quarterly  Review/'  in  the  shape  of  shilling  volumes, 
illustrated  with  engravings ;  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  &c. 
The  last  we  have  seen  were  "  Oliphant'^s  Journey  to  Nepaul/'  and 
"  Deeds  of  Naval  Daring/'  eacn  of  which  comprises,  for  the 
small  sum  of  half-a-crown,  a  large  amount  of  amusement  and 
instruction. 

xcii. — The  Messiahhip  of  Jesus.  The  concluding  Series  of  Twehe 
(Warburionian)  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies,  &c.  By  A. 
McCaul,  />./>.,  itc,     London:  Parker. 

The  object  of  this  Series  is  to  meet  the  objections  of  Strauss  io 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures ;  to  point  out  the  agreement 
between  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  prophecies,  to  meet  the  Jewish 
objections  from  unfulfilled  prophecy,  and  to  distinguish  from  each 
other  the  prophecies  which  refer  to  the  two  advents  of  Christ.. 
Dr.  McCaul  is  an  able  reasoner,  and  is  fully  competent  to  under- 
take the  discussion  of  these  important  topics. 

xciii. — The  Patriarch  of  the  Nik;  or.  Truth  Triwnphant. 
A  Poem,  in  Two  Cantos,  By  J.  D.  Pigott.  London: 
Rivingtons. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  during  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  It  pourtrays  the  exile  of  the  great 
Athanasius,  the  attempt  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  miracle 
which  arrested  it,  the  expedition  of  Julian  and  its  fatal  result, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Nicene  Faith  on  the  accession  of 
Jovian.  Subordinately  to  the  general  plan  we  have  a  tale  of 
Christian  love,  in  which  Alethe,  a  maiden  to  whom  the  great 
Athanasilis  had  acted  as  a  parent,  is  at  length  united,  after  many 
trials,  to  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  The  general  tone 
and  spirit  of  this  work  in  theological  questions  is  far  remote  from 
any  tendencies  to  Romanism,  to  which  the  writer  is  a  firm  oppo- 
nent, while  he  is  cordially  attached  to  the  doctrine  and  disciphne 
of  the  English  Church.  We  must  select  a  few  examples  of  his 
mode  of  treating  the  subject.  The  following  is  the  description 
of  Athanasius : — 

^*  An  old  man  knelt  in  a  lonely  spot, 

As  the  sun  went  down  on  a  famous  land ; 
'Twas  a  palm  o'ersbading  a  low-brow'd  grot, 
Where  the  mountain  slop'd  to  the  desert-sand. 

Hh2 
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Nor  far  remote  a  city  lay, 
Suffus*d  with  the  light  of  the  dying  day  ; 
That  reflected  stream'd  on  that  ancient's  head, 
As  he  fronted  the  East  o*  th'  horizon  red ; 
But  his  face  was  shrouded,  as  silent  there 
With  a  statue's  calm  he  was  rapt  in  prayer ; 
And  his  locks  and  beard  were  silver-gray, 
Where  seventy  winters  had  had  their  sway. 
But  wait  till  at  length  his  eyes  were  rais'd, 
And  hands  no  less,  as  he  upward  gaz'd. 
And  o'er  that  aspect  thus  subdued, 
Where  strife  nor  passion  dared  to  brood, 
Ye  mark'd  how  stern  resolve  sat  high. 
How  couch'd  a  fearless  energy ! " — p.  9. 

We  can  speak  strongly  of  the  interest  and  gratification  we 
have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  this  poem.  The  author  is  pos- 
sessed of  very  considerable  power  of  imagination,  and  his  compo- 
sition reminds  us  frequently  of  Mr.  BandineFs  "  Lufra,**'  on  which 
we  had  recently  occasion  to  comment ;  and  to  which  it  certainly 
approximates  very  nearly  in  poetical  merit,  as  it  does  in  general 
Sentiments. 

xciv. — The  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  George  Cavendish, 
his  Xientleinan  Usher.  A  New  Edition,  London :  Bivingtons. 
[Sm.  4to.  pp.  xi.  285.] 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  not  have  perused  Cavendishes  Life  of 
Wolsey,  we  would  recommend  them  to  buy  this  beautiful  book ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that,  after  a  perusal,  they  will  allot  to  it  an 
honourable  place  in  their  libraries.  It  is  very  carefully  edited  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  prefixed  some 
account  of  the  author's  life.  This  curious  and  valuable  work  was 
first  published  in  1641,  but  was  reprinted  in  that  century,  and  in 
the  year  1706,  and  was  inserted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany;  and 
subsequently  in  Dr.  AVordsworth'^s  "  Ecclesiastical  Biography,"*' 
where  it  is  found  in  a  more  accurate  form  than  in  any  previous 
edition.  Mr.  Holmes  has  illustrated  the  present  edition  with 
copious  notes  on  antiquarian  and  historical  subjects ;  which  very 
greatly  add  to  its  value,  while  they  contribute  to  establish  the 
fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the  original  work.  The  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  work  consists  in  its  details  of  matters  in  Church 
and  State  at  the  period  when  the  Reformation  commenced  in 
England,  and  its  most  curious  and  graphic  description  of  manners 
and  habits  at  that  time. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Amoxgst  the  pamphlets  now  before  us  wc  may  mention  "  The 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill  (Mr.  Entwisle's  and 
the  l\ev.  Hiinrh  Stoweirs)  Infidel  in  its  Principle,"  &c.  (Simpkin 
and  Mai^shall),  as  an  able  and  caustic  publication ;  a  "  New 
Medical  Dictionary  for  the  People/'  by  Dr.  Thompson  (Groom- 
bridfTc),  very  cheap ;  "  Asylums  for  the  Insane,"*'  by  T.  Dickson, 
L.R.C.S.E.  (Churchill),  containing  practical  suggestions  for  im- 
proving Lunatic  Asylums ;  "  A  Letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
Elementary  Education  in  Design,''  by  D.  R.  Hay  (Blackwood's), 
suggesting  the  expediency  of  teachinrr  the  elements  of  drawing  in 
parochial  schools ;  "  Narrative  of  the  KafiBr  War,"  by  R.  Godlinton 
and  E.  Irving  (Ricliardson),  a  curious  and  interesting  history. 
We  would  also  mention  an  excellent  "Charge,"  by  the  Bishop  of 
Guiana,  1851  (Rivingtons) ;  also  a  "Charge"  of  the  Bishop  of 
Tasmania,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Hobart  Town,  27th  May,  1851, 
containing  much  interesting  detail  as  to  the  lamentable  differences 
which  have  arisen  in  that  diocese ;  a  "  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Special  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,"  March  17, 
1851,  in  which  three  bishops,  who  had  written  a  letter  reflecting  on 
Bishop  Doane,  were  censured ;  Bishop  Doane'^s  "  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Dr.  Croswell ;"  his  "  Protest,  Appeal,  and  Reply,"  his 
"  Conventional  Sermon,"  and  his  "  Lecture  on  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledp;o ;"  a  '*  Letter "  from  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  to 
Dr.  Wiseman  (Rivingtons),  very  ably  refuting  certain  attacks  of 
Dr.  Wiseman  on  the  See  of  Sydney,  and  convicting  him  of 
quoting  again  from  spurious  writings  of  the  Fathers — Dr.  W. 
is  really  an  incorrigible  offender  in  this  respect ;  "  A  Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,"  on  his  proposed  measure  for 
the  Colonial  Church,  by  a  Dignitary  of  that  Church  (Hatchard), 
opposed  to  Synods. 

A  very  curious,  ingenious,  and  learned  pamphlet,  by  Sir  G. 
Rose  (Hatchard),  entitled,  "  The  Affghans,  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
the  Kings  of  the  East,  the  Druses  the  Moabites,"  tracing  the 
Ten  Tribes  and  the  Moabites  as  still  existing,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  Rev.  J.  Spurelfs  pamphlet,  "  Miss  Sellon  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy"  (Hatchards),  and  the  "  Reply"  of  the  Superior 
(Masters),  disclose  a  deplorable  state  of  things.  We  have  to 
commend  "  Four  Sermons  on  the  Deity  and  Incarnation"  of  our 
Lord,  by  Rev.  B.  Wilson  (Rivingtons)  ;  "A  Sermon,"  by  Lord 
Arthur  Hervy,  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Gospel,  at  Ely ;  "  Witnesses  to  the  Truth,"  a  Sermon  by 
C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D. ;  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Jubilee  Sermon ;  "  The 
Revelations  of  Astronomy,"  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Steel, 
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M.A. ;  "  Church  Synods  the  Institution  of  Christ,"  by  G. 
Trevor,  M.A. ;  "  Confirmation,"  a  Sermon  by  Eev.  R.  W. 
Barton  (Hope) ;  "  Deserters  from  the  Congregation,"  by  C.  J. 
Vaughan,  D.D. ;  '*  The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation,"  a  Sermon 
by  Rev.  E.  T.  Vaughan,  M.A.;  "The  Planting  of  Nations  a 

freat  Responsibility,"  a  Sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  "  The 
icaven  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  a  Sermon  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Lyttelton ;  "  The  Crimes  of  the  Lower  Classes,"  by  Rev. 
J.  C.  Cox  (Rivingtons)  ;  Dr.  Wordsworth's  "  Occasional  Ser- 
mons," including  an  interesting  account  of  the  Early  Irish  Church. 
We  may  also  mention  Sermons  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Wilmshurst,  on 
Church  subjects;  by  Rev.  E.  Stuart,  on  the  Pew  System;  by 
Rev.  C.  Dodgson,  on  "Ritual  Worship,"  with  a  Letter  in 
Defence  of  it. 

Amongst  other  publications  we  may  mention  an  able  pamphlet 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Flower,  on  "  Non-Episcopal  Ordere,  in  njply 
to  Mr.  Groode's  publication ;  a  useful  pamphlet  on  "  The  Law, 
Constitution,  and  Reform  of  Convocation ;"  "  The  Report  of  the 
Ruri-Decanal  Chapter  of  Leeds,"  an  important  document ;  "  How 
can  we  have  Three  Services?"  by  Mr.  Stracey  (Masters);  a 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  on  the  Proposal  to  admit  the 
Laity  into  Synods ;  "  Lectures  on  Church  History,"  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  Woodford,  an  able  Summary ;  "  Synodal  Action  necessary 
to  the  Church,"  by  Rev.  H.  Caswall ;  "  England  as  it  is,  and  as 
it  might  be,"  by  Justus  Wild — ^a  proposal  to  pay  off  the  National 
Debt;  "  Sayings  and  Doings  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester," 
by  Rev.  E.  Fellows,  and  "  Trials  of  a  Minister,"  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
Campbell — complaints  of  ill-treatment;  "  Apostolical  Succession 
and  Canon  Lv.,"  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Scott;  A  Judgment  at 
Armagh  in  the  Case  of  Stewart  «?.  Crommelin,  by  Rev.  H. 
Irwin;  Letter  to  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  by 
the  Vicar;  " Propugnacula,"  hy  Aug.  Guest,  LL.D.,  a  plan  for. 
establishing  Colleges  of  Clergy  m  large  Parishes,  &c.  &c. 
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France. — The  eflforts  in  France  to  suppress  Protestantism,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  its  possession  of  the  most  ordinary  advantages,  are 
unceasing.     No  congregation  is  permitted  to  erect  a  chapel  without 
the  consent  of  the  authorities.     A  firman  has  Xo  be  demanded,  as  in 
Turkey;    and  it  is  often   refused.      We  find  in  the  *^L'Ami  de  la 
Keligion  "  that  the  Protestants  of  Nantes  are  petitioning  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  temple  for  their  worship.     The  protests  against  this  measure 
are  numerous  and  energetic.     They  are  founded  chiefly  on  the  small 
number  of  Protestants,  who  are  only  387  out  of  100,000  people ;  on 
their  having  already  a  church  for  them  more  than  sufficient ;  and  on 
the   majority  of  them  being   foreigners.      What  number  of  Romish 
chapels  would  there  now  be  in  England,  if  a  similar  opposition  were 
sanctioned  here  ?     The  extraordinary  lengths  to  which  intolerance  is 
carried  in  France  by  the  Government  officials  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Protestant  journals  are  not  now  permitted  even  to  state  the  fact  that 
conversions  take  place  in  this  country  from  the  error  of  Romanism. 
A  journal,  published  in  the  west  of  France,   was  lately  warned    to 
abstain  from  stating  facts  of  this  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Louis  Napoleon 
is  to  gratify  in  every  way  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hence  the  Prelates 
are  treated  with  the  utmost  distinction  on  all  occasions.  No  ceremonial 
of  importance  takes  place  in  which  that  prelacy  does  not  occupy  the 
leading  place.  The  installation  of  the  President,  the  distribution  of 
eagles  to  the  army,  are  presided  over  by  the  Prelates  of  the  Roman 
Church,  surrounded  with  splendour  and  magnificence. 

The  salaries  of  all  French  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  and 
of  Canons  and  Choirs,  have  been  largely  augmented.  Great  sums  are 
expended  by  the  State  in  the  repair  and  decoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Four  new  bishoprics  have  been  founded  in  the 
colonies. 

The  French  Ambassador  has  been  instructed  to  demand  from  the 
Porte  great  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  East, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  preference,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  Christians.  These  concessions  were  insisted  on  with  the 
utmost  pertinacity,  and  yielded  almost  to  force.  Facts  like  this  prove 
that  the  French  President  is,  in  bis  policy,  a  violent  and  intolerant 
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Romanist ;  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has,  at  this  moment,  tbe 
most  complete  influence  iu  France  that  it  has  possessed  since  the  days 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  dragonnades. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  having  restored  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve  to  its  original  uses,  and  constituted  a  Chapter  for  its  service, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  nominated  a  jury  of  ecclesiastics  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  the  office  of  Chaplain,  whose 
especial  qualification  is  to  consist  in  pulpit  eloquence.  The  relics  of 
St.  Genevieve  are  also  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  restored 
Church,  as  a  means  of  grace. 

A  fete,  on  a  grand  scale,  is  preparing  at  Cambray,  in  honour  of  the 
fourth  secular  anniversary  of  the  reception  of  the  image  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace,  believed  to  have  been  sculptured  by  St.  Luke  the 
Evangelist,  and  given  to  Cambray,  a.d.  1452.  Vast  numbers  of 
Bishops  are  expected  from  France,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  we  see.  Dr.  Wiseman. 

The  Bishop  of  Lu9on  is  engaged  in  visitation  in  La  Vendee.  He 
has  visited  a  parish  every  day  for  some  time.  The  churches  are  full, 
and  hundreds  of  the  people  come  to  communion,  administered  by  him. 
This  is  deserving  of  praise. 

The  Abbe  Earthier,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toulouse,  being 
unable,  after  two  years'  labour,  to  raise  funds  for  an  asylum,  where 
young  women,  condemned  to  imprisonment,  before  the  age  of  sixteen, 
may  be  received  and  instructed,  has,  at  length,  sought  and  obtained 
an  indulgence  for  all  who  contribute  to  this  object.  It  is  thus  that 
almost  all  works  of  charity  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  made  dependent 
on  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

The  "Univers"  has  the  following  paragraph  on  the  Alois  de 
Marie : — 

"Information  from  various  quarters  tells  us  of  the  zeal  with  which 
the  soldiery  follow  the  exercises  of  the  Mois  de  Marie,  Devotion  to 
the  Holy  Virgin  has  always  been  particularly  dear  to  the  soldiery : 
and,  wherever  a  privileged  sanctuary  of  the  Mother  of  God  exists,  they 
love  to  assemble  there,  and  give  themselves  up  under  her  protection 
to  the  various  exercises  of  prayer  which  constitute  what  is  termed 
'L'CEuvrc  dis  Militaires,*  At  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvierc,  at  Lyons, 
especially,  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  often  come  in  the  evening 
before  entering  barracks,  to  pray  to  and  sing  praises  in  common  in 
honour  of  Mary.  These  CEuvres  des  Militaires  are  now  established 
in  almost  every  town,  we  might  say,  in  almost  every  regiment  of 
France." 

The  Pope  has  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Arras  (Mgr.  Parisis)  the 
personal  privilege  of  wearing  the  palliumf  in  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  **  Catholic  '*  Church,  especially  his  writings  for  the  restora- 
tion of  **  Catholic  "  schools  in  France  ;  and  his  votes  in  the  National 
Assembly  for  sending  the  troops  of  France  to  the  defence  of  the 
Papal  See. 

A  decree  of  the  Prince  President  orders  a  Chaplain  to  be  appointed 
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to  every  ship  bearing  an  admiral's  flag,  or  commanding  a  naval  division, 
and  to  all  vessels  sent  on  a  warlike  expedition.  The  Chaplain's  salary 
is  to  be  from  2000fr.  to  25000fr. ;  and  he  is  to  sit  at  the  table  of  the 
commanding  officer.  A  head  Chaplain  to  the  navy  has  likewise  been 
appointed  with  a  salary  of  6000fr. 

A  controversy  is  going  on  between  the  **  Univers"  and  the  **  Gazette 
de  France,"  as  to  the  propriety  of  declaring  the  "  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion "  of  the  Virgin  an  article  of  the  faith,  in  accordance  with  the  Papal 
encyclic,  issued  with  that  view  by  Pius  IX.,  during  his  exile  at  Gaeta. 
Certain  "respectable  Prelates,"  it  appears,  have  expressed  a  fear,  lest 
**  it  might  expose  the  Church  to  fresh  calumnies,  as  though  she  fabri- 
cated new  doctrines  ;"  and  the  Gallicans  of  the  **  Gazette  de  France  " 
ask,  "Can  the  Church  propose  new  doctrines?"  In  reply,  the 
**  Univers  "  expresses  its  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  the  **  Gazette 
de  France  "  in  insinuating  that  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  could  propose 
to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  world  to  do  with  their  concurrence  what  the 
Church  had  no  rif^ht  to  do ;  or  that  an  immense  majority  of  the  Epis- 
copate could  give  its  consent ;  and  winds  up  with  the  conclusive  argu- 
ment, that  **  a  new  doctrine  "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  that, 
therefore,  what  the  Church  declares  to  be  a  "  doctrine,"  cannot  be 
new. 

The  Bishop  of  Vivicrs  has  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction in  France  a  pathetic  remonstrance  against  the  indecency  of 
State  Inspectors  visiting  ecclesiastical  institutions  under  his  episcopal 
superintendence,  especially  the  houses  of  more  than  2000  rcligieuses 
under  his  jurisdiction.  "The  complaints  of  these  poor  sisters,"  says 
the  Bishop,  "  reach  me  from  all  sides,  and  I  see  their  vocation  sensibly 
diminished.  Is  it  not  something  shocking,  almost  immoral,  that  men — 
sometimes  young  men — should  make  long  and  minute  inspections 
through  schools  of  girls  conducted  by  rcligieuses  ?  Many  of  these 
assure  me,  with  naloelc,  that  there  is  no  penance  so  rude  but  they 
would  impose  it  on  themselves  to  escape  the  torture  of  one  of  these 
"visits." 

The  Bishop  of  Orleans  has  placed  the  "Univers"  under  an  interdict 
in  his  diocese  on  account  of  an  attack  made  by  that  journal  upon  the 
charge  of  the  Bishop,  who  vindicated  the  use  of  the  classics  in  the  petits 
seminairts.  The  "  Bulletin  Evangelique  de  la  Basse-Bretange,"  a 
Protestant  journal,  having  stated  that,  "  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Fe- 
bruary, five  persons  abjured  the  errors  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
Free  Church  of  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,"  the  editor  has,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Priesthood,  been  warned  by  the  Prefect  of  Finisterre  " 
to  abstain  from  attacks  on  "  the  religion,  which  is  that  of  an  immense 
majority  in  the  country." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Fete  Dieu,  the  law,  which  prohibits  Roman 
Catholic  processions  in  the  streets  in  all  places  where  there  is  a  Pro- 
testant church,  has  been  violated  in  many  instances,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  authorities,  the  present  Government  of  France  being  evi- 
dently determined  to  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  the  Popish 
priesthood. 
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Germany. — The  Austrian  Oovernment  has  placed  itself  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  takes  every  opportunity  to 
oppress  those  who  differ  from  her.  Not  content  with  closing  the 
chapels  of  the  German  Catholics,  it  has  expelled  Protestant  missionaries 
to  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Churcli  of  Rome  gains  all  it 
seeks.  The  Primate  of  Hungary  has  lately  been  at  Vienna  to  treat  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  :  this  question  has  been  settled  as 
the  Church  desires.  The  Minister  of  worship  has  granted  to  fourteen 
Episcopal  seminaries  in  Hungary  an  annual  sum  of  49,000  florins. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  proportion  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  in  Germany  are  as  follows : — Under  six  Roman 
Catholic  Governments,  13,328,204  Roman  Catholics,  3,022,114  Pro- 
testants; under  thirty-two  Protestant  Governments,  6,081,964  Roman 
Catholics,  13,884,077  Protestants.  Thus  Romanism  is  rather  in  the 
majority  in  Germany.  Prussia  had,  in  (1840,)  eight  millions  of  Protes- 
tants, five  millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  three  millions  of  Jews,  liy  virtue 
of  the  Concordat  of  1821,  there  are  in  Prussia  the  following  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops: — 1.  Archbishop  of  Posen  ;  2.  Bishop  of  Brcslau ; 
3.  Bishop  of  Ermeland  ;  4.  Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  5.  Bishop  of 
Munster ;  6.  Bishop  of  Treves  ;  7.  Bishop  of  Paderburn. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter,  dated  Vienna,  March  12,  appear 
in  a  contemporary  journal : — 

**  Religious  toleration  in  Austria  has  been  further  illustrated  by  a 
Ministerial  edict  forbidding  the  meetings  of  the  Anabaptists  in  certain 
of  the  Crown  lands  that  are  not  named.  The  measure  corresponds 
with  those  already  mentioned,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Scotch  missionaries  from  Gallicia  and  Hun- 
gary. .  .  .  Another  seizure  has  been  made  of  900  Bibles,  the  property 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  have  two  printing  esta- 
blishments in  Hungary — the  principal  one  at  Guns.  The  printing- 
ofiice  has  been  forcibly  closed,  and  the  publication  of  the  sacred  volume 
interdicted  by  order  of  Government.  .  .  .  The  property  belonging  to 
the  British  and  P'oreign  Bible  Society  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Austria  is  estimated  somewhere  between  3000/.  and  4000/." 

According  to  ofRcial  reports,  648  persons  renounced  Catholicism  and 
embraced  Protestantism  in  Silesia  last  year : — 

**  Of  these  648  persons,  269  were  adults,  and  the  remainder  had  already 
been  confirmed.  Independently  of  these,  466  Roman  Catholic  parents 
had  their  children  baptized  in  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  year  1851. 
These  figures  are  higher  in  comparison  than  in  the  previous  year  1850, 
for  in  the  official  list  for  that  year  only  308  converts  were  entered,  of 
whom  159  were  adults.  In  that  year  also,  only  187  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents  were  baptized  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Silesia.  It 
appears  that  many  persons  who  had  joined  the  so-called  German  Ca- 
tholic Churches  are  now  going  over  to  the  Protestant  Churches,  on 
account  of  the  great  obstacles  which  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  the 
German  Catholics." 

Greece. — The  ''Trieste  Gazette"  h^  the  following,  from  Athens : 
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— The  attention  of  the  Government  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  very 
serious  a£fair ;  it  proposes  to  conclude  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople a  treaty  which  will  completely  change  the  relations  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  had  declared  itself  independent  of  Constantinople  since 
the  estahlishment  of  a  kingdom,  and  which  had  for  its  chief  a  synod 
chosen  by  the  king.  By  the  new  treaty  the  Greek  Church  will  cease 
to  be  an  independent  member  of  the  dogma  of  Anatolia,  and  will  return 
under  the  full  and  entire  authority  of  the  patriarch. 

Italy. — His  Eminence  Cardinal  Mattei,  Bishop  of  Frascati,  and 
Archpriest  of  St.  Peter*s,  has  left  Rome  for  Naples,  to  attend  the  coro-? 
nation  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  at  Capurso. 

The  Bishop  of  Samos  in  partilms  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Japan,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  at  Hong  Kong»  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  pene- 
trating into  Japan,  has  returned  to  Rome,  bringing  the  Acts  of  a  Synod 
held  in  China  by  five  Roman  Catholic  Vicars  Apostolic  in  China,  at- 
tended by  thirty  priests. 

On  the  15th  ult.,  the  Pope  held  a  public  Consistory,  in  which  he 
created  six  Cardinals,  publishing  four,  and  reserving  two  in  petto.  One 
of  the  four  is  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  th^  other  three  are  Italian 
Prelates.  Appointments  were  made  for  four  sees  in  Italy,  one  in  Por- 
tugal, three  in  France,  four  in  Austria,  one  in  Brazil,  and  four  in  parti' 
bus  injldelium,  A  secret  Consistory  was  afterwards  held,  in  which 
appointments  were  made  to  seven  sees  in  Italy,  five  in  Spain,  one  in 
Russia,  one  in  Mexico,  and  two  in  partibus  injidelium.  The  notice  of 
the  appointments  of  certain  Cardinals  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Inqui- 
sition describes  that  body  as  '*  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition.*' 

A  correspondent  of  the  *'  Times'*  gives  the  following  account  of 
English  churches  and  services  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  : — 

**  The  building  at  Rome  is  situated  a  few  doors  without  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  on  the  road  to  Florence,  in  immediate  and  convenient  vicinity 
to  the  Strangers*  Quarter.  There  is  no  external  indication  whatever  of 
a  place  of  worship.  The  apartment  used  as  a  church  occupies  the  top 
of  a  large  house,  literally  in  the  roof,  the  beams  of  which  appear  in 
several  places.  There  is  a  small  inclosure  for  the  altar,  and  the  pulpit 
and  reading  desk  are  placed  beside  it.  The  congregation  are  seated  on 
chairs,  which  are  pretty  closely  packed.  The  congregation  is  generally 
large,  often  exceeding  700  persons,  and  there  are  great  complaints  of 
want  of  ventilation,  and  excessive  heat  from  the  roof.  In  consequence 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  and  the  committee,  his 
lordship,  during  his  last  visit,  did  not  enter  '  the  room  known  as  the 
English  chapel, '  but  had  Divine  Service  performed  in  a  house  in  the 
Corso  occupied  by  another  clergyman. 

**  It  seems  a  principle  throughout  Italy  that  there  shall  be  no  external 
indications  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  in  connexion  with  Protestant 
churches.  The  condition  is  insisted  upon  at  Nice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Naples,  and  Florence.    At  Nice,  the  building  was  expressly  erected  for 
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the  purpose,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  look  like  a  church; 
The  pulpit  is  over  the  communion  tahle,  and  is  entered  by  a  door  from 
a  staircase  in  the  vestry.     The  congregation  is  large  in  the  winter  sea- 
son.    At  Genoa  the  arrangements   are  of  the  humblest  kind.      The 
church  is  a  room  on  the  one  pair  floor  of  a  house  in  a  bye  street.     The 
congregation  is  small.     At  Pisa  a  large  house  has  recently  been  built, 
half  of  which  forms  the  dwelling  for  the  clergyman,  and  the  other  half 
the  church.     At  Naples  the  church  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  room 
in  the  Consul's  house,  conveniently  arranged  and  pcwed.     The  Chap- 
lain, who  is  appointed  by  the  Embassy,  is  at  variance  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  school  in  it  is  entirely  without  his  control.     The  con- 
gregation is  large  and  respectable.     The  services  are  never  attended  by 
the  Ambassador,  though  the  Foreign  Office  claims  the  patronage.     At 
Florence  the  church  is  large  and  elegant.     The  altar  is  placed  in  a 
circular  recess,  with  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  on  either  side.     The 
roof  is  arched,  and  there  is  a  very  handsome  organ  loft.     In  all  cases 
it  appears  the  rule,  that  whatever  is  raised  by  subscription  or  donation 
of  the  visitors  and  residents  for  the  support  of  worship  according  to  the 
Church  of  England,  is  doubled  by  the  Foreign  Office." 

A  letter  from  Florence  states  that  the  Grand  Duke  has  determined 
to  abolish  all  the  laws  of  Leopold  1.,  and  to  restore  the  clergy  to  all  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  has  led  to  a  ministerial  crisis.     M.  Bucella  is  to  form  a  cabinet. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Florence,  dated  9th  of 
June  : — **  Yesterday,  at  three  o'clock,  the  decision  in  the  case  of  poor 
Madlai  and  Pasquale  Cnsacci  was  pronounced  with  closed  doors.  You 
will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Madlai  has  been  sentenced  to  the  galleys, 
with  hard  labour,  for  four  years  and  a  half,  and  his  wife  to  three  years 
and  ten  months'  imprisonment  in-the  Ergastolo  (the  galleys  for  females), 
with  hard  labour,  besides  having  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  their 
trial,  and  being  subjected  to  three  years'  surveillance  on  their  liberation. 
Casacci,  who  turned  recuiantf  has  been  discharged  by  the  Court  of  Cri- 
minal law,  but  is  detained  to  answer  two  processes  against  him  by  the 
police  under  the  law  of  April,  1851.  That  history  may  pronounce 
upon  the  chief  actors  in  this  affair,  I  may  state  that  Nervini  was  presi- 
dent of  the  court,  Cocchi  was  the  examining  judge,  Biechierai  acted  as 
Procurator- General.  The  trial  lasted  four  days.  Rosa(Mme.  Madiai) 
was  pale  and  somewhat  agitated  upon  her  appearing  in  court.  Fran9ois 
(Madiai)  was  delighted  to  see  his  wife,  and  shook  her  warmly  by  the 
hand.  Everybody  was  astonished  at  their  composure.  Casacci  was 
the  very  picture  of  misery,  and  from  my  heart  I  pitied  him.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  trial  Fran9ois  was  asked  if  he  was  bom  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother  Roman  Catholic  Church.  *  Yes,*  was  his 
reply ;  *  but  now  1  am  a  Christian  according  to  the  Gospel.'  •  Who 
made  you  so,  and  have  you  taken  an  act  of  abjuration  in  the  presence 
of  those  with  whom  you  are  now  connected?'  *My  convictions  are  of 
many  years'  standing,  but  they  have  acquired  greater  force  by  my  study 
of  God's  Word ;  but  what  has  passed  between  God  and  myself  in  secret 
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I  have  publicly  testified  by  my  communion  in  the  Swiss  Church.'  In 
reply  to  the  questions  put  to  her,  Rosa  answered  that  she  had  not 
lightly  changed  her  religion,  and  merely  to  please  men  ;  that,  having 
been  resident  in  England  for  sixteen  years  she  had  read  much  of  God's 
Word,  and  compared  it  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  that, 
becoming  convinced  of  the  errors  of  that  Church,  she  had  left  it,  and  had 
at  the  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  made  a  public  profession  of 
her  abjuration  at  the  time  when  the  laws  of  the  country  allowed  and 
protected  full  liberty  of  religion  to  the  citizens.  The  audience  were 
much  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  Madiai.  During  the 
two  following  days  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  Procurator- 
General  concluded,  demanding  their  conviction.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
court  remained  in  deliberation  for  a  considerable  time,  the  opinions 
being  divided — two  were  in  favour  of  an  acquittal,  and  three  for  condem- 
nation. Madiai  and  his  wife  heard  the  sentence  with  firmness  and  dig- 
nity. The  voice  of  the  President  trembled  as  he  read  the  sentence. 
The  public  were  indignant  at  the  sentence,  and  against  the  judges,  full 
of  sympathy  and  esteem  for  the  Madiai,  and  contempt  for  Casacci. 
Madiai  has  been  advised  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  per« 
haps  the  Superior  Court,  more  free  to  act,  will  reverse  the  sentence. 
Lauducci,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  having  been  applied  to,  has 
advised  an  application  to  be  made  for  a  commutation  of  their  sentence 
into  banishment." 

Switzerland. — The  Roman  Catholics  of  Geneva  having  lately  been 
desirous  of  making  a  public  manifestation  in  favour  of  M.  Marilley,  the 
turbulent  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  that  prelate  having  apparently  learned 
some  discretion  from  the  results  of  his  former  proceedings,  dissuaded 
them  from  the  attenipt. 

ASIA. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Rev,  F.  T.  M'Dougal,  who  will  be  the  first 
Bishop  of  Borneo,  and  will  be  consecrated  so  soon  as  the  arrangements 
for  the  formation  of  the  bishopric  are  completed,  was  formerly  a  medical 
gentleman  attached  to  King's  College  Hospital.  Mr.  M'Dougal  en- 
tered into  holy  orders  a  few  years  since,  and  proceeded  as  missionary  to 
Sarawak.  He  appears  to  owe  his  promotion  to  the  strong  recommen- 
dation of  Sir  James  Brooke. 

The  dififerences  between  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  and  some  of  his 
clergy,  which  have  been  repeatedly  hinted  at,  appear  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  refusal  of  the  bishop  and  a  portion  of  the  clergy  to  concur  in  the 
remonstrance  of  the  archdeacon  and  another  portion  of  the  clergy  against 
the,  at  least  apparent,  sanction  given  by  the  Government  to  idolatry.  It 
seems  that  in  the  treaty  made  with  Jthe  Kandians,  on  the  cession  of  their 
•ountry  to  the  British  Crown,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  rites,  ministers, 
and  places  of  Boodhoo  worship  shall  be  maintained  and  protected,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  commissions  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  Governor's  h^nd  and  seal,  nominating  Boodhist  priests  to  vacant 
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temple  appointments,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  rights 
to  lands  belonging  to  the  temples.  The  Governor  has  intimated  his 
mtention  not  to  sign  any  more  memorials  until  he  has  heard  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  has  also  recommended  that  the  Delacla  relic,  a 
supposed  tooth  of  Buddha,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment since  the  rebellion  in  1848,  shall  again  be  given  up  to  the 
Kandians. 

A  fresh  "  Hatti-humayun,"  or  imperial  decree,  has  been  published 
concerning  the  places  in  dispute  between  "  those  two  religious  sects,** 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  viz.  the  great  cupola  of  the  church  of 
the  Resurrection ;  the  little  cupola  in  the  interior  of  that  church, 
covering  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  descent  from  the  cross,  the 
Golgotha,  in  the  interior  of  the  same  church  ;  the  arcades  of  the 
Virgin  ;  the  church  of  Bethlem,  the  cave  where  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  ;  and  the  birth-place  and  tomb  of  the  Virgin.  In  reference  to 
the  church  of  the  Ascension,  the  decree  says : — "  Since  hitherto  the 
Latins  have  exercised  their  religious  services  there  once  a  year,  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the 
Greeks  exercise  their  religious  ceremonies  outside  the  church,  and  that 
in  the  same  place  a  Turkish  mosque  exists,  the  church  in  question 
does  not  belong  particularly  and  exclusively  to  any  of  the  Christian 
rites  above  mentioned.  But  considering  in  my  royal  justice  that  it  is 
not  proper  that  the  Greeks,  being  subjects  of  my  puissant  empire, 
should  not  be  able  to  exercise  their  religious  worship  in  the  church 
itself,  it  has  been  decided  that  hereafter  the  Greeks,  the  same  as  the 
Latins,  are  not  to  find  any  obstacles  in  praying  and  performing  their 
religious  ceremonies  in  the  interior  of  that  church  during  the  religious 
days  mentioned,  on  the  condition  that  the  present  order  and  state  of 
things  be  not  in  any  way  changed,  and  that  the  door  of  the  church  be 
kept,  as  hitherto,  by  a  Mussulman  porter." 

AFRICA. 

The  Rev.  O.  E.  Vidal,  D.D.,  Incumbent  of  Upper  Dicker,  Horse- 
bridge,  Sussex,  has  been  consecrated  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  as 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  assisted 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Chichester,  Oxford,  and 
Cape  Town. 

Cape  op  Good  Hope. — We  quote  from  the  "  African  Churchman's 
Magazine  "  the  report  of  an  interesting  synodical  meeting  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Cape  Town,  held  at  Bishop's  Court  on  the  11th  of 
November  last  and  two  following  days  : — 

"Clergy  of  the  diocese  present — the  Bishop.  Presbyters — the 
Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Graham's  Town,  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of 
George,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Newman,  Cape  Town ;  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Lamb, 
ditto ;  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  H.  Douglas,  ditto ;  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Camil- 
leri,  ditto ;  the  Rev.  J.  Qainn,  ditto ;  the  Rev.  £.  Jadge,  Simon's 
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Town;  the  Rev.  J.  Fry,  Rondeboch ;  the  Rev.  H.  M.  White, 
Diocesan  Collegiate  School ;  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Blair,  Wynberg ;  the 
Rev.  H.  Badnall,  Claremont ;  the  Rev.  F.  Carlyon,  Stellenbosch  ;  the 
Rev,  J.  Marline,  Worcester.  Deacons — Rev.  J.  W,  Van  Rees  UoetSi 
Mowbray  ;  Rev.  U.  Herbert,  Diocesan  Collegiate  School.  Secretaries 
— Rev.  H.  Badnall,  Hon.  and  Rev,  H.  Douglas. 

**  The  business  of  the  Synod  was  proposed  by  the  bishop,  and  dis* 
cussed  in  the  following  order  ;  the  bishop  first  intimating  that  he 
should  regard  the  opinion  of  each  individual  clergyman  as  given  con- 
fidentially, in  order  that  the  discussion  might  be  perfectly  free. 

**  *  I.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  that  the  bishop  should,  while  in 
England,  advise  with  the  Church  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted 
for  inviting  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  the  laity  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  in  this  diocese  ?  * 

**  The  clergy  (with  the  exception  of  two  who  abstained  from  voting) 
rcph'ed  in  the  affirmative,  in  the  form  of  the  subjoined  resolution  : — 

"  *  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  now  assembled,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  this  diocese  render  it  desirable  that  the  judgment  of  the  laity 
should  be  consulted  on  various  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  Church 
in  South  Africa;  and  they  respectfully  express  their  hope  that  the 
bishop  will  take  counsel  with  the  rulers  of  the  Church  in  England  on 
the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  object,* 

**  *  II.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  that  members  of  the  Church 
convicted  in  the  civil  courts  of  grievous  crimes,  or  being  open  and 
notorious  evil-livers,  should  be  pronounced  suspended  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  not  restored  until  they  have  openly  declared 
themselves  to  have  truly  repented  and  amended  their  former  naughty 
life  ?  • 

**  The  clergy  (with  the  exception  of  one  who  abstained  from  voting) 
unanimously  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"*Iir.  Have  the  clergy  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  reference 
either  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  England,  or  the  plans  to  be  adopted 
here,  for  the  planting  of  missions  in  this  diocese  V 

*•  The  clergy  unanimously  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  hea- 
then, particularly  in  Natal  and  British  Kaffraria,  had  a  direct  claim  on 
the  zeal  and  love  of  the  Church,  and  that  an  effort  in  their  behalf  could 
not  without  sin  be  postponed  longer  than  the  present  state  of  the 
frontier  might  render  necessary ;  but  they  thought  that,  though  the 
obligation  to  plant  missions  in  South  Africa  rested  chiefly  with  the 
Daughter  Church,  yet  that  they  were  entitled  in  their  present  weak 
state  to  look  to  England  for  assistance.  Much  interest  was  expressed 
on  behalf  of  the  Fingoe  population,  and  a  desire  shown  to  include 
them,  if  possible,  in  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Church. 

**  The  zeal  and  labours  of  other  religious  communities  were  referred 
to,  and  much  shame  felt  and  expressed  that  the  Church  had  been  so 
backward  in  this  matter. 

"  The  bishop  observed  that  four  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  had 
already  volunteered  for  any  missionary  work  he  might  call  them  to  ; 
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but  that  he  had  been  unable  to  spare  them  from  their  present  posts. 
His  lordship  stated  that  one  chief  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  to 
press  the  claims  of  tho  mission- work  in  South  Africa  on  the  Church  at 
liome. 

"  *  IV.  In  what  way  can  the  Church  most  effectually  instruct  the 
unconverted  heathen  in  the  different  existing  parishes  of  the  diocese?' 

**  The  points  most  dwelt  upon  under  this  head  were — 1.  The  special 
obligation  of  each  English  congregation  throughout  the  diocese  towards 
the  coloured  people  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  2.  The  duty 
of  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  heathen  that  the 
clergy  were  sent  to  them,  and  took  an  interest  in  them.  3.  The  duty 
of  each  head  of  a  family  towards  his  own  dependents.  4.  The  imports 
ance  of  night  and  Sunday  schools.  5.  The  benefits  of  a  plan  already 
adopted  by  one  or  two  of  the  clergy,  of  taking  some  only  coloured 
person  into  their  house,  with  a  view  to  his  more  complete  instruction 
in  the  Christian  faith.  C.  The  advantage  of  a  well-directed  lay  agency, 
where  it  could  be  maintained,  in  catechetical  work. 

"  V.  Religious  services  for  converts  from  heathenism ;  and  the  enrol- 
ment and  instruction  of  catechumens. 

"It  was  agreed  that  distinct  services,  adapted  to  the  condition  of  new 
converts,  would  soon  be  wanted  ;  but  that  it  seemed  questionable  whe- 
ther a  solitary  diocese  within  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  at  liberty 
to  frame  any  new  public  services  without  consultation  with  the  Church 
at  home ;  and  that  the  fact  of  no  other  colonial  diocese,  so  far  as  was 
known,  having  yet  framed  such  services,  confirmed  this  view.  The 
bishop  said  that  he  would  bear  this  need  in  mind  in  his  consultations 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Church  in  England. 

"  With  respect  to  catechumens,  the  bishop  proposed,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  that  any  of  the  heathen  within  the  various  pari:<hc8 
who  seemed  willing  to  submit  to  a  steady  course  of  preparation  for  holy 
baptism  should  be  formally  enrolled  as  catechumens,  subscribing  their 
name  or  mark  to  the  following  declaration : — 

**  *  I  desire  to  be  enrolled  in  the  class  of  catechumens,  and  to  be 
admitted  as  a  candidate  for  holy  baptism  in  the  Church  of  England.' 

"It  was  further  resolved — 

**  That  each  parish  be  furnished  with  a  book,  headed  with  the  above 
declaration,  in  which  the  names  of  catechumens  shall  be  enrolled. 

**  That  the  enrolment  take  place  ordinarily  in  the  presence  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish. 

"  That  the  catechumen  sign  the  above  declaration,  or,  if  he  be 
unable  to  write,  the  clergyman  sign  for  him,  the  catechumen  aflixing 
his  mark. 

**  VI.  Translations  into  Dutch,  especially  of  small  books  of  elemen- 
tary religious  knowledge,  for  the  instruction  of  the  coloured  people. 

•*  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  W.  A,  Newman,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  H.  Douglas,  the  Revs.  M.  A.  Camilleri  and  J.  W.  Van  Rees 
Hoets,  having  been  previously  appointed  to  choose  and  recommend  to 
the  bishop  suitable  books  of  the  kind  above-named,  his  lordship  under- 
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took  to  solicit  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to  have 
them  translated  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

"  VII,  Division  of  the  diocese  into  parishes* 

'*  The  bishop  announced  that  he  had  some  time  since  asked  the 
clergy  for  information  upon  which  he  had  hoped  he  might  be  able  to 
assign  distinctly  the  boundaries  of  their  several  cures ;  but  that  the  war 
having  prevented  the  clergy  on  the  frontier  from  making  those  returns^ 
he  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  till 
he  came  back  from  England. 

"VIII.  Constitution  of  a  dean  and  chapter. 

"  The  bishop  announced  his  intention  of  constituting  a  dean  and 
chapter  to  be  entitled  the  *  dean  and  chapter  of  Cape  Town/  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  having  always  at  hand  a  recognized  body  of  counsel- 
lors for  all  ordinary  occasions  ;  that  for  the  present  the  chapter  would 
consist  of  four  canons,  besides  the  dean,  who  would  each  be  required 
to  preach,  in  whatever  might  be  the  cathedral  church,  twice  a  year ; 
that  he  intended  to  offer  the  office  of  dean  to  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Newman, 
three  of  the  canonries  to  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Graham's  Town 
and  George,  and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  White,  principal  of  the  diocesan  col- 
legiate church,  as  holding  important  official  positions  in  the  diocese, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  Rev.  E.  Judge,  of  Simon's  Town,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  and  the  most  esteemed  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 

**  IX.  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  diocese  during  absence 
of  the  bishop  in  England. 

**  The  bishop  announced  his  intentions  on  this  head  as  follows  :— 
*  The  archdeacons  of  the  diocese  will  be  appointed  special  commissaries 
for  their  respective  archdeaconries. 

"  *  The  rural  deans  of  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  St.  Helena  deaneries  will 
be  appointed  special  commissaries  for  their  respective  districts. 

"  *  The  Ven.  N.  L.  Merriman,  the  Ven.  T.  E.  Welby,  the  Revs.  W.  A. 
Newman,  H.  M.  White,  E.  Judge,  H.  Badnall,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
H.  Douglas,  will  be  appointed  joint  commissaries  for  deciding  matters 
affecting  the  general  interest  of  the  diocese. 

" '  The  bishop's  domestic  chaplain  will  be  the  medium  through  which 
communications  will  be  addressed  to  the  Government.' 

**  As  explanatory  of  the  office  of  special  commissary,  the  following 
extract  from  *  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law '  was  read : — 

**  *  The  office  of  commissary  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  vicar- 
general.  To  it  belongs  the  exercise  and  administration  of  discipline 
purely  spiritual  •  ...  as  visitation,  correction  of  manners,  granting 
institution,  and  the  like,  with  a  general  inspection  of  men  and  things, 
in  order  to  the  preserving  of  discipline  and  good  government  in  the 
Church.' 

"  It  was  further  announced  that  all  matters  of  a  merely  temporal 
character,  involving  such  business  as  the  payment  of  stipends,  of  sub- 
scriptions to  churches  and  schools,  plans  and  designs  for  the  same, 
would  have  to  be  transacted  as  hitherto  by  letters  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town. 
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,    **  X.   Fund  for  the  sick  and  aged  clergy,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

''  It  was  agreed  that  such  a  fund  was  greatly  needed ;  and  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  annual  afms  of  each  parish  ought  to  be  set  aside 
for  this  purpose. 

"  The  hishop  said  that  he  thought  the  course  suggested  in  ft  former 
pastoral  letter,  of  devoting  a  fourth  part  of  the  collections  made  for  the 
poor  to  this  object,  which  had  been  very  successfully  followed  in  several 
parishes,  the  best  that  could  be  adopted ;  but  where  this  could  not  at 
present  be  done,  the  proceeds  of  the  offertories  or  collections  on  at  least 
three  Sundays  in  the  year,  should  be  devoted  to  this  special  purpose, 
in  addition  to  any  subscriptions  or  donations  that  might  be  given.  In 
this  proposal  the  clergy  generally  concurred. 

"  It  was  agreed  that  the  management  of  the  fund  thus  raised  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  a  boaid,  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  cleigy 
and  laity. 

"  The  bishop  named  several  clergy  as  members  of  the  board,  and 
undertook  to  invite  an  equal  number  of  laity  to  co-operate  with  them. 

'*  A  committee  was  formed  for  drawing  up  an  outline  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  board. 

'*  XI.   Book  of  declaration. 

"  The  bishop  adverted  to  the  importance  of  adhering  to  the  rule 
already  laid  down  by  him,  and  in  force,  with  respect  to  subseriptkm  to 
the  declaration  of  Church  membership  on  the  part  of  all  candidates  for 
conHrmation,  and  all  persons  claiming  a  vote  in  the  ejection  of  eharch- 
wardens  in  parishes  where  there  is  no  ordinance. 

"  XII.  War  and  rebellion. 

"  The  bishop  having  referred  to  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
the  colony,  the  clergy  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  with  all  its  attendant  distresses,  called  for  renewed 
public  humiliation  before  Almighty  God  ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  bishop  should,  previous  to  communicating  with  the  Government  on 
the  subject,  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  with 
such  other  religious  bodies  in  the  colony  as  he  deemed  requisite,  on  the 
duty  of  setting  apart  an  early  day  for  that  purpose.  The  anniversary 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  thought  to  be  the  most  suiti^ble  day. 

"  XIII.  Marriage  of  catechumens. 

"  The  question  was  proposed  by  the  bishop — 

" '  Whether  the  clergy  were  of  opinion  that  the  marriage  service  of 
the  Church  of  £ngland  could  be  rightly  solemnized  between  parties 
whereof  one  only  was  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  other  merely  a 
catechumen,  under  instruction  for  baptism,  but  not  yet  fit  for  it?' 

"  The  bishop  stated  that  he  felt  the  hardship  of  refusing  marriage 
in  some  cases  of  the  kind ;  but  that,  being  of  opinion  that  the  marriage 
service  was  intended  only  for  the  baptized,  he  had  hitherto  made  it  his 
rule  to  refuse. 

"  The  difficulty  of  the  point  was  acknowledged,  and  various  opinions 
Vere  expressed ;  but  the  clergy  generally  concurred  in  the  view  that  the 
services  of  the  Prayer  Book  were  designed  for  none  but  Christi4aia»  suad 
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that  the  difficulty  would  best  be  met  by  a  better  adaptation  of  the 
Church's  system  to  the  circumstances  of  a  missionary  diocese. 

"  XIV.  Law  of  divorce. 

"  The  clergy  were  consulted  on  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  par- 
ties, whereof  either  fthould  be  a  divorced  person. 

"  The  bishop  said  that  he  had  doubts  and  difficulties  on  this  subject, 
and  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  follows  :— 

"  Divorce  a  vincuUs  is  not  allowed  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  temporal 
law  in  England.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  can  only  divorce  a  mensa  ei 
thoro.  No  other  kind  of  divorce  seems  to  be  recognized  by  the  Church. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  parties  are  divorced  a  vincuUs  by  special 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  allowed  to  marry  again — the  legislature  thereby 
assuming  a  dispensing  power,  and  relaxing  the  law  in  particular  cases 
by  special  enactment. 

"  In  this  colony  the  supreme  court  pronounces  a  divorce  a  vinculit* 
Every  clergyman  by  his  ordination  vow  pledges  himself  '  so  to  minister 
.  .  .  .  the  discipline  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  at 
this  Church  and  realm  hath  received  the  same,  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God.' 

"  How  ought  the  clergy  to  act  when  persons  divorced  in  the  courts 
of  the  colony  seek  to  be  married  again  ?  Are  they  bound  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  expressed  view  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  decline 
to  marry  the  parties,  or  is  it  a  matter  in  which  they  may  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  the  lex  loci  ? 

"  The  difficulties  in  this  case  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  if  the 
first  marriage  took  place  in  England  the  divorce  here  would  not  be 
recognized  there ;  and  should  the  parties  return  to  that  country,  they 
would  be  regarded  as  living  in  adultery,  and  the  children  of  such  second 
marriage  would  be  illegitimate. 

'*  After  much  discussion,  the  clergy  were  generally  of  opinion  that 
the  law  of  the  Church  seemed  so  express  that  it  did  not  appear  that  a 
single  diocese  would  be  justified  in  departing  from  the  strict  letter  of  it, 
and  the  common  practice  of  the  Church,  without  conference  with  the 
other  dioceses  of  the  same  province.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  was  freely  owned,  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
civil  law  of  this  colony  gives  permission  in  certain  cases  to  marry  after 
divorce.  A  wish  was  expressed  by  some  that  the  law  of  the  Church 
could  in  this  respect  be  relaxed,  or  some  provision  made  to  permit  the 
remarriage  of  an  innocent  party,  as  they  supposed  that  such  alteration 
would  involve  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  Upon  this  latter 
point,  however,  others  entertained  doubts. 

"  The  bishop  informed  the  clergy  that  the  collections  made  on  the 
Jubilee  day,  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  amounted  to  180/.,  and  that  they  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Society. 

"  His  lordship  laid  also  before  the  clergy  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
statistics  of  the  diocese,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  clergy  to  the 
^estions  anDuallyput  forth.     From  the  statement  it  appesffed  that, 
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during  the  year  1S50,  a  sum  of  upwards  of  5000/.  bad  been  contributed 
within  the  diocese  for  various  Church  pur[>oses. 

'*  The  bishop  concluded  the  proceedings  by  reading  to  the  clergy  a 
pastoral  letter,  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  issuing  to  the 
diocese,  bearing  on  subjects  connected  with  the  object  of  his  intended 
visit  to  England. 

**  Before  the  blessing  was  pronounced,  the  Archdeacon  of  Graham's 
Town,  in  the  name  of  all  the  clergy  assembled,  presented  to  the  bishop 
the  following  address  : — 

"  *  To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Robert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape 

Town, 

**  *  Having  been  called  together  by  your  lordship  to  express  our 
opinion  on  several  matters  of  much  concern  to  this  diocese,  and,  in  part, 
connected  with  the  object  of  your  lordship's  intended  visit  to  England, 
we  have  felt  that  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  to  testify,  before  we  sepa- 
rate, our  cordial  and  grateful  sense  of  your  lordship's  consideration  in 
thus  taking  us  into  your  counsels. 

'* '  More  particularly  would  we  beg  to  unite  in  a  hearty  expression  of 
the  deep  interest  we  take  in  the  purposes  of  your  lordship's  temporary 
return  to  England,  and  of  our  humble  and  fervent  hope  that  it  may 
please  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  guide  and  prosper  them  all  to 
the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the  advancement  of  his  holy  religion. 

"  *  And,  withal,  we  would  desire  to  add  the  expression  of  our  per- 
sonal veneration  and  regard  for  your  lordship,  coupled  with  the  assur- 
ance that,  while  absent  in  the  body,  you  shall  not  be  otherwise  regarded 
than  as  present  with  us  in  the  spirit ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  our  prayers 
shall  not  be  wanting,  that  it  may  please  Almighty  God  to  pour  down 
upon  you  the  continued  dew  of  his  blessing,  to  preserve,  and,  in  his 
own  good  time,  to  restore  you  among  us.*  " 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  held  in  London,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  chair,  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  urged  the  importance  of  erecting  two  additional 
sees  in  his  diocese,  one  in  the  east  province,  the  other  at  Natal,  and  the 
establishment  of  missionary  stations  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Society  granted  2000/.  for  the  first-named  bishopric,  and  held  out 
a  hope  of  further  aid  for  the  see  of  Natal. 

AMERICA. 

The  Baltimore  Council. — A  synodal  letter  signed  by  thirty-two 
archbishops  and  bishops,  including  the  '*  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and 
Delegate  of  the  Apostolic  See,"  has  been  published.  Among  other 
topics  the  epistle  refers  to  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property,  over 
which  it  asserts  the  absolute  control  of  the  episcopate  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms.  Preliminary  measures  are,  it  is  said,  adopted  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  archiepiscopal  see  at  San  Francisco.     Sees  are  to  be  erected  at 
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Santa  Fe,  Burlington,  Portland,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Erie,  Wilmington, 
Covington,  Quincy,  and  Natches ;  and  apostolic  vicariatea  in  Eastern 
Florida  and  Michigan. 

The  question  of  legalizing  Popish  endowments  is  exciting  consider- 
able attention  in  the  United  States.  A  bill  introduced  into  the  state 
legislature  of  New  York,  providing  for  the  vesting  of  property  in  Popish 
bishops,  as  corporations  sole,  and  in  communities  of  monks,  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  is  commented  upon  in  indignant  terms.  The 
"  Archbishop  of  New  York  "  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  his  diocese  in  support  of  the  '*  Bill  for  Investing  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  and  his  successors,  or  any  other  bishop  or  minister 
in  the  state,  to  hold  in  trust  property  which  has  been  created  or  set 
apart  for  religious  or  charitable  uses,"  in  which  he  pleads  the  previous 
recognition  of  the  official  character  of  the  Popish  bishops,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  similar  enactments  by  the  state  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  and  denounces  certain  *'  pretended 
Catholics  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester  "  who  have  protested  against  the 
passing  of  the  proposed  bill,  as  ''fractions  of  a  faction.'' 

The  provincial  statute  recently  passed,  which  constitutes  "  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Quebec  "  a  corporation  sole,  capable  of 
holding  property  for  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary  purposes,  has  given 
rise  to  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  provinces  of  Canada,  owing  to  the 
rapacity  with  which  the  Popish  priesthood  are  exercising  their  influence 
over  the  minds  of  testators.  Two  cases  more  particularly  have  excited 
attention  ;  one,  that  of  a  priest  who,  having  left  a  provision  for  two 
little  boys  whom  he  had  adopted,  with  a  reversion  to  the  archiepiscopal 
corporation,  was  induced,  on  his  death-bed,  to  revoke  the  provision  so 
made,  and  to  bequeath  his  estate  immediately  to  the  archbishop ;  the 
other,  that  of  a  Mr.  Lecourt,  architect  and  civil  engineer,  who  was  by 
similar  means  despoiled  of  the  inheritance  of  a  rich  uncle  with  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  case  the  following  petition  has  been  transmitted  to  this  country, 
for  presentation  to  Parliament,  by  the  Earl  of  Roden  in  the  Upper,  and 
by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  in  the  Lower  House: — 

**  To  the  Honourable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the  United 
Kingdom  oj  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  in  Parliament  assembled : 

••  The  petition  of  J.  P.  M.  Lecourt,  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  in  the  province 
of  Canada,  architect  and  civil  engineer,  humbly  showeth  : 
**  That  under  and  in  virtue  of  a  provincial  Statute  passed  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
and  to  which  the  Royal  sanction  was  given  by  his  Excellency  the  pre- 
sent Governor-General  of  British  North  America,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  the  person  occupying 
the  position,  for  the  time  being,  of  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Quebec,  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  *  The  Roman  Catholic 
Archiepiscopal  Corporation  of  Quebec,*  with  the  right  •  to  have,  hold, 
purchase,  acquire,  possess  and  enjoy '  '  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredi- 
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tamcnts  within  the  province  of  Canada ' '  for  the  general  use  or  uses 
> eleemosynary,  ecclesiastical  or  educational,  of  the  said  Church  or  reli- 
gious community,  or  of  any  portion  of  the  same  community  within  his 
district.' 

"  That  the  consequence  of  such  incorporation  has  been,  through  the 
means  of  the  confessional — the  almost  omnipotent  control  exercised  by 
the  Roman  clergy  over  their  adherents — and  the  influence  which  they 
can,  and  do,  bring  to  bear  upon  persons  in  their  dying  moments — the 
accumulation  by  the  said  corporation,  represented  by  one  individnal 
only,  namely,  the  archbishop,  of  enormous  wealth  and  riches  from  per- 
sons induced,  and,  it  may  be  said,  compelled  to  leave  their  families  and 
nearest  of  kin  destitute  and  homeless,"  &c. 

Bishops  Delancey,  of  New  York,  and  M'Coskry,  of  Michigan,  sailed  for 
England,  as  representatives  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  at  Westminster 
Abbey. 

In  the  episcopal  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  held  lately  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  resolution  for  the  admission  of  nkitt  delegates  repreaenUng 
the  Coloured  Church  of  the  Crucifixion,  was,  after  a  protracted  debate, 
and  an  eloquent  appeal  by  Bishop  Potter  in  favour  of  the  resolution, 
negatived.  The  vote  was — Clergy,  39  ayes  to  35  nays.  Laity,  23 
ayes  to  27  nays. 

Bishop  Payne  was  to  sail  at  the  beginning  of  May  for  Cape  Palmas, 
with  several  missionaries.  The  Bishop  of  Shanghai  has  set  about 
making  a  selection  (out  of  the  40,000  characters  which  are  said  to  be 
comprised  in  the  Chinese  language)  of  about  four  thousand  which  are 
most  commonly  in  use  or  most  needed  for  religious  teaching. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  special 
diocesan  convention  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  the  17th  ult.  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Burlington : — 

*'  The  convention  having  been  duly  opened,  the  bishop  read  an 
address,  in  which,  after  explaining  the  reasons  for  calling  the  conven- 
tion, he  commented  on  the  interference  of  the  three  bishops  in  the 
affairs  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey.  Having  thus  reiterated  his  pro- 
test, he  left  the  convention  to  defend  their  own  rights  against  the 
uncanonical  and  intrusive  dictation,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he 
was  ready  for  the  fullest  investigation  into  his  conduct,  whenever  it  was 
properly  undertaken.  A  committee  of  five  presbyters  and  five  laymen 
was  then  elected  by  ballot,  on  open  nominations,  which,  after  an 
explanatory  preamble,  reported  three  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the 
convention.  The  first  resolution  approved  the  bishop's  protest,  and 
declared  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  convention,  the  action  of  the  three 
bishops  was  unwarranted  by  any  canon  or  custom  of  the  Church.  The 
second  expressed  unshaken  confidence  in  the  bishop,  the  integrity  of 
his  character,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions  throughout  his  whole 
episcopate.  The  third  stated  the  constant  willingness  of  the  bishop  to 
meet  an  investigation,  and  the  willingness  of  the  convention  to  examine 
any  charges  against  him  if  properly  laid  before  them  ;  at  the  same  time 
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expressing  the  conviction  that  such  an  investigation  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary, either  for  the  benefit  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  or  the  peace  and 
purity  of  the  Church  at  large.  After  an  animated  discussion,  not 
altogether  free  from  personalities  against  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
charges  against  the  bishop,  the  three  resolutions  were  carried  by  over- 
whelming majorities  by  the  separate  votes  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  after 
which  the  convention  separated.** 

The  three  remonstrant  bishops  have  resolved  upon  a  "presentment" 
to  the  House  of  Bishops  against  Bishop  Doane. 

The  following  are  the  minutes  of  the  important  conference  of  the 
Bishops  of  Quebec,  Toronto,  Newfoundland,  Fredericton,  and  Montreal, 
bolden  at  Quebec,  from  September  24  to  October  1,  1851 : — 

**  1.  General  Declaration, — We  the  undersigned,  bishops  of  the 
North  American  colonies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  having  had 
opportunity  granted  to  us  of  meeting  together,  have  thereupon  con- 
ferred with  each  other  respecting  the  trust  and  charge  committed  to  our 
hands,  and  certain  peculiar  difficulties  of  a  local  nature  which  attach  to 
the  same.  We  desire,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  record  our  thank- 
fulness that  we  have  been  so  permitted  to  assemble,  and  our  sense  of 
the  responsibility  lying  upon  us  before  God  and  the  world  to  promote 
the  .glory  of  his  great  name,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  to 
seek  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  and  what  we  f^el  to  be  inseparably 
united  with  these  objects,  to  establish  and  extend,  wherever  there  is  a 
demand  for  her  services,  the  system,  the  teaching,  the  worship,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  United  Church  of  £ngland  and  Ireland.  We  feel 
that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  we  are  surrounded  by  many 
discouragements,  embarrassments,  and  hindrances,  which,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  we  are  prepared  patiently  to  encounter,  and,  while  they  may  be 
appointed  to  continue,  patiently  to  endure,  but  for  which,  nevertheless, 
it  is  our  duty  to  seek  all  lawful  remedy,  if  such  remedy  is  to  be  found. 
We  have,  therefore,  prepared  the  statement  which  follows,  of  our  views 
in  relation  to  these  subjects  of  our  care  and  solicitude  ;  and  we  desire 
to  commend  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  our  metropolitan,  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
moved  to  assist  us  in  obtaining  relief  from  those  evils  of  which  we  have 
to  complain,  as  well  as  to  counsel  us  in  the  disposal  of  questions  which 
come  before  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  episcopal  duties. 

"  2.  Convocation, — In  consequence  of  the  anomalous  state  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  these  colonies  with  reference  to  its  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  validity  of  any  code  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  bishops  of  these  dioceses  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  acting  in  accordance  with  their  episcopal  commission  and 
prerogatives,  and  their  decisions  are  liable  to  misconstruction,  as  if 
emanting  from  their  individual  will,  and  not  from  the  general  body  of 
the  Church ;  we,  therefore,  consider  it  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  each  diocese 
should  meet  together  in  synod,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  agreed.     Secondly,  that  the  laity  in  such  synod  should  meet  hy 
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representation,  and  that  their  representatives  be  communicants.  Thirdly , 
it  is  our  opinion  that,  as  questions  will  arise  from  time  to  time  which 
-will  affect  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  these  colonies,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  should  meet  in  council  under  a  provincial 
metropolitan,  with  power  to  frame  such  rules  and  r^ulations  for  the 
better  conduct  of  our  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  by  the  said  council  may  be 
deemed  expedient.  Fourthly,  that  the  said  council  should  be  divided 
into  two  houses,  the  one  consisting  of  the  bishops  of  these  several 
dioceses  under  their  metropolitan,  and  the  other  of  the  presbyters  and 
lay  members  of  the  Church  assembled  (as  before  mentioned)  by  repre- 
sentation. Upon  these  grounds  it  appears  to  us  necessary  that  a 
metropolitan  should  he  appointed  for  the  North  American  dioceses. 

"  3.  Church  Membership, — Doubts  being  entertained  who  are  to  be 
regarded  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  these  colonies,  and, 
as  such,  what  are  their  special  duties  and  rights,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Church  membership  requires  (1)  admission  into  the  Christian  covenant 
by  holy  baptism,  as  our  Lord  commanded,  'in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  (2)  that  all  Church  members 
are  bound,  according  to  their  knowledge  and  opportunities,  to  consent 
and  conform  to  the  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  (3)  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  and  as  God  hath  blessed  them,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Church ;  and  specially  of  those  who  minister  to  them  in 
holy  things.  Upon  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  they  may,  as  Church 
members,  claim  at  our  hands,  and  at  the  hands  of  our  clergy  generally, 
all  customary  services  and  ministrations.  We  cheerfully  recognize  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  of  allowing 
to  those  who  can  make  us  no  worldly  recompense  the  same  claim  upon 
our  services,  in  public  and  in  private,  which  we  grant  to  the  more 
wealthy  members  of  our  flocks.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  Church 
members  in  full  communion  are  those  only  who  receive  with  their 
brethren  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  the  hands  of  their 
lawful  ministers,  as  directed  and  enjoined  by  the  canons  and  rubrics  of 
our  Prayer  Book.  Persons  chosen  as  representatives  of  any  parish  or 
mission  to  attend  any  synod  or  convocation  should  in  every  case  be 
members  of  the  Church  in  full  communion. 

"  4.  Canons  of  1603-4. — Although  it  is  confessedly  impossible, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  observe  all  these  canons,  yet  we  are  of 
opinion  that  they  should  be  complied  with  so  far  as  is  lawful  and 
practicable.  But  inasmuch  as  the  retention  of  rules  which  cannot  be 
obeyed  is  manifestly  inexpedient,  and  tends  to  lessen  the  respect  due 
to  all  laws,  wc  hold  that  a  revision  of  the  canons  is  highly  desirable, 
provided  it  be  done  by  competent  authority. 

"5.  Articles  and  Formularies, — Whereas  the  multiplication  of  sects, 
among  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  appealing  to 
the  same  Scriptures  in  support  of  divers  and  conflicting  doctrines,  ren- 
ders a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  and  interpretation  of  Scripture  more 
than  ever  necessary,  we  desire  to  express  our  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  preservation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  our  entire  and 
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cordial  agreement  with  the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  our  Church, 
taken  in  their  literal  sense,  and  our  earnest  wish  (as  far  as  in  us  lies) 
faithfully  to  teach  the  doctrines  and  to  use  the  offices  of  our  Church  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  said  book.  And  we  desire  that  all  the 
members  of  our  Church  should  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
aSf  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  best  help  in  the  under- 
standing of  Holy  Scripture,  and  as  the  groundwork  of  the  religious 
education  of  their  children. 

"  6.  Divinon  of  Services. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  bishop,  as 
ordinary,  may  authorize  the  division  of  the  morning  service,  by  the  use 
of  the  morning  prayer,  litany,  or  communion  service,  separately,  as  may 
be  required ;  but  that  no  private  clergyman  has  authority,  at  his  own 
discretion,  to  abridge  or  alter  the  services  or  offices,  or  to  change  the 
lessons  of  the  Church. 

**  7.  Psalms  and  Hymns, — Whereas  the  multiplication  in  churches 
of  different  hymn  books,  published  without  authority,  is  irregular  in 
itself,  and  has  a  tendency  to  promote  division  among  us,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  judicious  selection  of  psalms  and  hymns,  by  competent 
authority,  would  tend  much  to  the  furtherance  of  devotion  and  to  the 
edification  of  pious  Churchmen. 

"  8.  Offertory, — We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  and  seemly, 
and  would  tend  to  a  uniformity  of  practice  among  us,  that  whenever 
a  collection  is  made  after  sermon,  in  time  of  morning  prayer,  the 
offertory  sentences  should  be  read,  and  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
militant  should  be  used. 

"  9.  Holy  Communion, — We  hold  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that 
the  clergy  should  attend  to  the  directions  of  the  Rubric  which  precede 
the  administration  of  the  holy  communion,  respecting  *  open  and 
notorious  evil  livers,  and  those  who  have  done  wrong  to  their  neighbours 
by  word  or  deed,  and  those  also  betwixt  whom  they  perceive  malice 
and  hatred  to  reign,'  and  that  the  members  of  the  Church  should  signify 
to  the  minister  their  intention  to  present  themselves  at  the  holy  table, 
especially  when  they  arrive  in  any  place  as  strangers,  or  when,  being 
residents  in  such  place,  they  are  purposing  to  communicate  for  the  first 
time.  We  conceive  that  it  would  greatly  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  if  all  our  members,  who  may  be  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another,  were  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  their  membership  and  of 
their  standing  in  the  Church. 

"  10.  Marriages. — We  hold  that  a  clergyman  knowingly  celebrating 
marriage  between  persons,  who  arc  related  to  each  other  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  set  forth  in  a  table  of  degrees  published  by  our  Church 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1563,  is  acting  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  the  Church,  and  is  liable  to  censure  and  punishment ;  and 
that  persons  who  contract  such  marriages  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion,  except  upon  repentance  and  putting  away  their  sin. 
And  we  recommend  Uiat  the  aforeSfiid  '  table  of  prohibited  degrees ' 
should  be  put  up  in  every  church  in  our  dioceses.  We  are  further  of 
opinion  that  injustice  is  done  our  Church  in  withholding  from  our 
bishops  the  power  of  granting  marriage  licence«|  which  is  exercised  by 
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the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  in  several  dioceses 
great  irregularities,  and  grievous  evils,  prevail  in  consequence  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  marriage  law.  We  also  hold  that  the  clergy  of  our 
Church  should  abstain  from  celebrating  a  marriage  between  persons, 
both  of  whom  professedl}'  belong  to  another  communion,  except  in  cases 
where  the  services  of  no  other  minister  can  be  procured. 

"11.  Registers, — We  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  clergy  of 
our  dioceses  (even  though  it  should  not  be  required  by  the  civil  law)  to 
keep  accurate  registers  of  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials,  in  their 
several  parishes  or  missions. 

"  12.  Intercommunion  with  other  Reformed  Churches. — We  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  no  let  or 
hindrance  to  a  full  and  free  communion  between  ourselves  and  other 
reformed  episcopal  Churches ;  and  therefore  that  where  we  derive  our 
orders  from  the  same  source,  hold  the  same  doctrines,  and  are  virtually 
united  as  members  of  the  same  body  of  Christ,  those  impedimeDts 
which  (as  we  are  advised)  are  now  in  force  through  the  operation  of  the 
civil  law,  ought  to  be  removed. 

"id.  Education:  (a)  General, — Whereas  systems  of  education  aro 
very  generally  introduced  and  supported  in  these  colonies,  either  (I) 
excluding  religious  instruction  altogether  from  the  schools,  or  (2) 
recognizing  no  distinction  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Proteatantt ; 
whereby  no  opportunity  is  afforded  us  of  bringing  up  the  ehildren  of 
our  communion  in  the  special  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  faith,  to  the 
manifest  depravation  of  their  religious  principles,  and  with  erying 
injustice  to  the  Church  of  England ;  we  desire  to  express  our  dodded 
conviction  : — 

"(1.)  That  all  education  for  the  members  of  our  Church  shonld  be 
distinctly  based  on  the  revealed  religion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, with  special  reference  to  their  duties  and  privileges  as  by 
baptism  regenerate,  and  made  God's  children  by  adoption  and  grace. 

'*  (2.)  That  all  lawful  and  honourable  methods  should  be  adopted  to 
move  the  colonial  legislatures  to  make  grants  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  religious  bodies, 
as  they  require  it,  and  according  to  their  numbers  respectively,  for  the 
education  of  the  members  of  their  own  communion. 

**(^)  Sunday  Schools* — (1.)  We  desire  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
importance,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Church,  of  Sunday  schools, 
especially  in  large  towns,  and  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  from  the  labours  of  pious  teachers  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  scholars,  under  proper  direction  and  superintendence. 
In  every  possible  case,  the  Sunday  schools  should  be  under  the  personal 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  or  district ; 
or  otherwise  the  minister  should  appoint  the  teachers,  choose  the  books, 
and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  ;  that  there  be  no  contradiction 
between  the  teaching  of  the  school  and  the  Church.  All  Sunday 
scholars  should  be  instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  regularly 
taken  to  church. 

**  (2.)  We  would  Cffrefnlljr  guard  f^P9t  the  assumption  that  iBstrao- 
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lion  in  the  Sunday  school,  even  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  may  be 
allowed  to  supersede  the  directions  of  the  rubrics  and  canons,  and  on 
the  duty  of  catechising  in  church  ;  for  we  distinctly  recognize  and 
affirm  as  well  the  great  importance  as  the  sacred  obligation  of  those 
directions. 

'*  (c)  Schools  for  the  Higher  Classes. — Schools  for  the  higher  classes 
of  both  sexes  are  much  required,  with  particular  reference  to  assisting 
the  clergy  in  the  education  of  their  own  children. 

"  {d)  Collegiate  Insiilutions, — [Although  we  consider  it  of  great  im- 
portance that  each  bishop  should  connect  with  his  diocese  some  college 
or  like  institution  for  the  special  training  and  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  we  believe  that  one  university  for 
the  North  American  provinces,  with  foundations  for  each  diocese,  on 
the  model  of  the  two  great  universities,  will  be  required  to  complete  an 
educational  system,  as  well  for  lay  students  in  every  department  of 
literature  and  science,  as  for  the  students  in  theology  and  candidates 
for  the  sacred  ministry. 

"(e)  Training  for  the  Ministry, — In  addition  to  the  general  studies 
pursued  in  the  college  or  university,  we  deem  it  highly  desirable  that 
candidates  for  the  ministry  should  apply  themselves,  under  competent 
direction,  to  a  systematic  course  of  reading  in  theology  for  at  least  one 
whole  year,  or  longer,  if  possible,  previous  to  their  taking  holy  orders ; 
and  that  they  should  likewise  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  in  correct  reading  and  delivering  of  sermons,  in  Church  music, 
architecture,  &c. 

**C/)  Diocesan  and  Parochial  Libraries. — We  deem  it  very  desirable 
also  that  libraries  should  be  formed  in  every  diocese  under  the  direction 
of  the  clergy,  both  for  the  clergy  themselves  and  for  their  parishioners. 

**  14.  The  Order  of  Deacons. — We  would  wish  to  discontinue  the 
practice  which  the  necessities  of  the  Church  have  sometimes  forced  upon 
us,  of  entrusting  large  independent  spheres  of  duty  to  young  and  inex-> 
perienced  men  in  deacons'  orders,  deeming  it  desirable  that  every 
deacon  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  an  expe- 
rienced priest. 

"  16.  Maintenance  of  the  Clergy, — While  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Christian  Governments  to  maintain  inviolate  whatever  endowments 
have  been  lawfully  and  religiously  made  for  the  establishment,  support, 
or  extension  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  while  we  acknowledge,  with 
heartfelt  gratitude,  the  aid  given  to  our  missions  by  the  venerable 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  whose 
fostering  care  and  bounty  the  Church  in  these  colonies  owes,  under 
God,  its  existence  and  means  of  usefulness,  we  desire  to  record  our 
conviction  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  will  never  be  rightly 
valued,  nor  its  strength  fully  developed,  until  the  people,  for  whose 
benefit  the  clergy  minister  in  holy  things,  furnish  a  more  adequate  sup- 
port to  the  institutions  and  to  the  clergy  of  their  Church.  Further^  as 
the  Society,  in  consequence  of  numerous  and  increasing  claims  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  is  compelled  gradually  to  withdraw  its  aid,  we  de^re 
to  impiesa  on  all  our  flocks  the  duty  oif  fulfilling  their  obllgatione  in 
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respect  of  the  payment  of  their  ministers ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  we  recommend  that  the  churchwardens  in  each  parish  or  mission 
should  furnish  every  year  to  the  bishop  a  written  return,  duly  certified 
by  themselves  and  by  the  clergyman,  of  the  sums  paid  towards  his  sup- 
port for  the  current  year. 

**  1 6.  Conclusion. — Lastly,  while  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  bounden 
duty  of  ourselves  and  our  clergy,  by  God*s  grace  assisting  us,  in  our 
several  stations,  to  do  the  work  of  good  evangelists,  yet  we  desire  to 
remember  that  we  have  most  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to  fulfil  this 
work  of  our  ministry  according  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  as  faithful  subjects  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  *  unto  whom  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this 
realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  apper- 
tain, and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction.' 
And  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  unfeigned  thankfolness  to 
Almighty  God  that  He  has  preserved  to  us,  in  this  branch  of  Christ's 
holy  Church,  the  assurance  of  an  apostolic  commission  for  our  minis- 
terial calling;  and,  together  with  it,  a  confession  of  pure  and  catholic 
truth,  and  the  fulness  of  sacramental  grace.  May  He  graciously  be 
pleased  to  direct  and  guide  us  all  in  the  use  of  these  precious  gifts, 
enable  us  to  serve  Him  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in 
righteousness  of  life,  and  finally  bring  us  to  his  heavenly  kingdom, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

(Signed)  "  G.  J.  Quebec. 

"  John  Toronto. 

"  Edward  Newfoundland. 

•*  John  P'redericton. 

"  F.  Montreal." 

Newfoundland. — The  bishop  has  refused  to  countenance  a  proposed 
Seamen's  Bethel  Ship  to  be  ofiSciated  in  by  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  turns,  and  has  explained  the  ground  of  his  objection  in  a  pasto- 
ral letter.  The  House  of  Assembly  has  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  re- 
cognized the  principle  of  subdividing  the  Protestant  education  grant, 
in  all  cases  where  the  sum  total  granted  to  Episcopalians  and  Wesleyans 
exceeds  30/. 

Bermuda. — A  public  meeting  has  been  held  in  England,  nnder  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  furtherance 
of  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  revive  the  College  in  Bermuda,  for 
which  the  famous  Bishop  Berkeley,  at  that  time  Dean  of  Derry,  ob- 
tained a  charter  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  which  had  for 
its  special  object  the  education  of  the  coloured  races  of  the  West  Indies. 
Explanations  on  the  subject  were  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Dowding, 
whom  a  residence  in  Bermuda  has  induced  to  take  up  the  subject. 

It  appears  from  the  Newfoundland  papers  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
justice  being  conceded  to  the  Church  of  England  in  this  colony,  where  the 
biskop  and  clergy  have  long  been  petitioning,  in  vain,  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  grant  made  annually  for  Protestant  education  put  into  the  banda 
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of  the  proper  authorities  of  their  Church,  and  spent  upon  schools  man* 
aged  under  their  own  authorities,  instead  of  the  money  being  made  over, 
in  one  sum,  under  the  item  of  grant  for  "  Protestant  education,"  so 
called  and  placed  under  the  management  and  control  of  boards  com- 
posed of  all  denominations ;  under  which  system  it  is  clear  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  have  every  thing  to  give  up,  every  thing 
to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain.  The  "Pilot"  of  March  18th  says: — 
"  Alter  the  disposal  of  sundry  matters  of  minor  importance,  yesterday, 
the  House  of  Assembly  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  Education  Bill.  And  after  an  animated  debate  on  that  question, 
Mr.  Hoyles,  the  introducer  of  the  measure,  having,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Winser,  consented  to  limit  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill  to  cases  where  the  total  sum  for  the  schools  of  Episcopalians  and 
Wesleyans  shall  exceed  30/.,  the  principle  of  sub-division  of  the 
Protestant  education  grant  was  then  carried,  in  committee,  by  a  ma« 
jority  of  one  vote. 

AUSTRALIA. 

New  Zealand. — The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  held  a  Visitation  at 
Lyttelton  on  the  last  Friday  in  November,  when  he  appointed  two 
clergymen,  elected  by  the  clergy,  his  temporary  commissaries,  until 
the  erection  of  the  settlement  into  a  separate  see,  and  made  other 
provisional  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  diocese.  His 
lordship  on  that  occasion  stated,  that  after  conferring  with  the  Go- 
vernor-in-Chief,  he  had  recommended  the  division  of  the  islands  into 
three  dioceses,  one  of  Auckland  and  the  northern  portion,  another  of 
Wellington  and  the  central  portion,  and  a  third  of  Lyttelton,  extending 
southwards  from  the  forty-third  parallel. 

The  bishopric  of  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand,  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gell,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston- 
square,  and  formerly  Warden  of  Christ  Church  College,  Tasmania. 

Adelaide. — The  committee  of  the  South  Australian  Church 
Society  has  published  a  report,  containing  a  plan  of  Church  Organiza- 
tion, drawn  up  in  answer  to  a  call  made  upon  the  Society  by  the 
bishop  in  consequence  of  all  aid  from  the  State  towards  the  support  of 
the  Church  having  been  withdrawn  by  the  provincial  legislature. 
The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  proposed  "  constitution  for 
the  Church  in  the  diocese,  to  consist  of  the  bishop,  synod  of  clergy, 
and  convention  of  laity ;  together  forming  a  general  diocesan 
assembly ;" — 

*'  The  appointment  of  bishops  to  remain  in  the  Crown.  The  synod 
of  clergy  to  consist  of  all  licensed  ofRciating  ministers,  presbyters  alone 
to  vote.  The  convention  of  laity  to  consist  of  lay  delegates,  being 
communicants,  from  all  the  congregations  in  the  diocese,  to  be  elected 
by  the  seat-renters.  The  convention  and  synod  presided  over  by  the 
bishop,  to  constitute  the  diocesan  assembly.  No  rule  to  be  binding 
on  the  members  of  the  Church  without  the  concurrent  assent  of  the 
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bishop,  synod,  and  conyention,  in  the  diocesan  assembly.  The 
synod  and  convention  to  deliberate  apart,  or  by  mutual  agreement 
in  conference  with  each  other,  or  with  tbe  bishop.  The  assent  or 
dissent  of  the  synod  and  convention,  to  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes  in  each  order,  openly  or  by  ballot.  The  diocesan  assembly 
to  meet  annually  in  January.  The  bishop  to  report  in  writing  on  the 
general  state  of  the  diocese,  the  clergy  on  the  state  of  their  parishes. 
Extraordinary  meetings  of  the  assembly  to  be  convened  by  the  bishop, 
or  upon  the  requisition  of  seven  clergymen  of  five  years'  standing  in 
priests*  orders,  or  of  ten  delegates.  No  alteration  to  be  made  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  three  Articles  of  the  d6th  Canon,  the  rule  of 
interpretation  laid  down  in  the  declaration  prefixed  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  exercise  of  discipline  over  the  clergy  the 
bishop  to  be  assisted  by  five  clergymen  in  priests'  orders,  two  of 
whom  to  be  the  dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  and  the  archdeacon, 
and  the  other  three  nominated  by  the  bishop  from  the  synod  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  diocesan  assembly,  forming  together  a  court 
of  first  instance,  to  be  called  the  consistorial  court*  Ofienoes  re- 
quiring a  heavier  punishment  than  censure  to  be  inquired  into  in  a 
court  of  delegates,  consisting  of  five  clerical  and  five  lay  members,  to 
be  annually  appointed  by  ballot  by  the  diocesan  assembly.  The 
bishop,  his  chancellor,  or  other  deputy  to  act  as  president,  and  to 
decide  in  case  of  equality  of  votes.  To  give  effect  to  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  delegates  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  every  trust  deed,  for 
determining  the  tenure  of  any  minister  by  means  of  the  sentence  of 
the  court  of  delegates.  An  appeal  to  be  allowed  from  the  sentence 
of  the  consistorial  court  to  the  bishop  in  synod,  or  to  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  from  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  delegates 
to  the  diocesan  assembly.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  church  committeemen,  vestries,  sidesmen,  for  the  exercise  of 
patronage,  the  management  of  parishes,  and  the  keeping  of  registers. 
The  financial  aifairs  of  the  Church  are  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  three  distinct  funds,  a  '  Pastoral  Aid  Fund,'  '  An  Endow- 
ment Fund,'  and  an  '  Educational  Fund,'  under  the  control  of  the 
diocesan  assembly.  The  Pastoral  Aid  Fund  to  be  established  by 
means  of  subscriptions  of  3^.  per  quarter  from  every  adult  member  of 
the  Church  willing  to  subscribe,  and  of  annual  sermons  to  be  preached 
in  all  the  churches,  and  to  be  dispensed  in  aid  to  ministers  whose 
income  from  pew-rents  and  surplice  fees  may  not  reach  the  minimum 
of  150L  per  annum  ;  and  for  the  support  of  itinerant  missionaries. 
The  two  other  funds,  raised  by  subscriptions  and  donations,  to  be 
applied  respectively  to  the  building  of  churches  and  parsonage^houses, 
and  the  purchase  of  glebe  lands,  and  to  the  building  of  schools  and 
increase  of  teachers'  salaries." 
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jifflictiont  do  not  absolutely  and  essen- 
tially incline  man  to  repent  and  be  re- 
newed, 280. 

Artillery,  d^ieney  qf,  complained  of  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellin^on  in  1815,  166. 

Alhamuiut,  St,,  description  of,  in  Pigott's 
«<  Patriarch  of  the  Nile/*  467. 

Barry  Comwall,  his  lyric,  "Within  and 
Without,"  424. 

Bentinck,  Lard  George,  Lines  from  the 
Elegy  on,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins, 
450. 

Bkmdford,  Marquis  of,  his  Bill  on  Epis- 
copal and  Capitular  Revenues,  391 ; 
all  legislation  on  this  subject  objected 
to  by  some,  302 ;  union  of  the  office  of 
dean  and  bishop,  303;  premature  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  304 ;  dean- 
eries not  necessarily  sinecures,  305; 
the  bishop-dean's  residence,  306;  ca- 
thedral schools,  307 ;  canonries  not  to 
be  united  with  cures  of  souls,  308; 
contradicted  by  clause  xiii.,  300; 
limitation  of  the  number  of  canons  re- 
sidentiary, 400 ;  the  propriety  of  this 
doubtful,  401 ;  amendments  proposed, 
402;  tribunal  of  canons  for  the  trial 
of  clergy,  403,  404 ;  restoration  of  the 
sees  of  Westminster,  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  and  the  erection  of  new  sees, 
405 ;  the  constitution  of  chapters,  406; 
chapter  property,  407;  augmentation 
of  the  incomes  of  canons,  408;  the 
management  of  bishops'  esutes  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, 400,  410;  Lord  Blandford's 
Bill  placed  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, 411;  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole's 
fpeech  on  it,  412 ;  an  increase  in  the 
episcopate  called  for,  413;  summary  of 
suggestions  in  reference  to  Lord  Bland- 
ford's  Bill,  414,  415. 
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Chrittiam  Sabbath,  the,  Mr.  Montgomery's 
lines  on,  220. 

Church  qf  Borne,  the,  is  the  Babylon  of 
the  book  of  Revelation,  223. 

Com  Colonies,  3\ 6',  the  wretched  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  one  great  cause  of 
their  social  degradation,  316;  little 
done  to  ameliorate  this  by  the  Whigs, 
317;  we  hope  much  from  the  Derby 
administration,  318;  statistics  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  310 ; 
their  crowded  state  the  fruitful  source 
of  immorality  and  crime,  320;  Mr. 
Sadler's  plan  for  ameliorating  this, 
321 ;  Mr.  Atherley's  proposal  of  esta- 
blishing Corn  Colonies,  322,  323; 
beneficial  objects  on  which  to  expend 
their  proceeds,  324;  asylums  to  be 
erected  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor, 
325 ;  this  scheme  strongly  recom- 
mended, 326. 

Cyril,  St,,  his  example  in  times  of  schism 
and  division  in  the  Church,  461. 

DubUn,  Archbishop  of,  his  reply  to  some 
objections  against  the  assembling  of  a 
synod,  446—448. 

Eastern  Christianity,  Russia  and  France 
exercise  great  influence  over  its  for- 
tunes, 443. 

Eclipse  of  Faith,  the;  or,  a  Visit  to  « 
Religious  Sceptic,  273 ;  scheme  of  the 
work,  274;  probably  the  writing  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  275;  modern  infi- 
delity a  bastard  deism,  276;  calling 
themselves,  but  rejecdng  all  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  277 ;  the 
extravagance  and  absurdity  of  these 
transcendentalists,  278;  the  jests  of 
Uetherington  and  Holioake  more  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  working  classes, 
270;    parallel   between   John   Henry 
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and  Francit  Wiiliam  Newman,  280; 
the  sceptic  Harrington  described,  281 ; 
the  leading  positions  of  the  spiritual- 
ists refuted,  282;  the  question  of  mira- 
cles, 283;  the  **  Blank  Bible/'  284— 
287 ;  the  acute  reasoning,  eloquence, 
and  humour,  of  the  book,  288. 


GloiUtwe,  Mr.,  the  "  Church,  Press,  and 
Religious  Liberty,"  397 ;  the  unpuU- 
tion  of  incontUteney  where  justly 
applied,  338;  entire  change  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  views,  339 ;  exposed  in  the 
following  page,  340;  as  also  of  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle,"  341 ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  former  views  on  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  342:  his  entire 
change  of  opinions  defended  by  the 
'*  Morning  Chronicle,"  343 ;  as  well  as 
by  the  **  Guardian,"  344 ;  yet  denied 
by  the  latter  on  the  following  week, 
346;  which  further  suppresses  the  truth, 
346 ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  views  of 
religions  indifference  of  the  State,  347 ; 
contrasted  with  new  theories  of  "re- 
ligious liberty,"  348 ;  also  of  scriptural 
prophecies  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church,  349 ;  he  would  have  religious 
ceremonials  vary  in  some  degree  with 
different  congregations,  350 ;  and  dis- 
courages the  systematic  practice  of 
"auricular  confession,"  351;  he  re- 
nounces the  duty  of  religious  profession 
in  the  State,  352 ;  without  assigning  a 
reason,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
353 ;  the  Hampden  and  Gorham  judg- 
ments, insufficient  reasons,  354;  the 
''Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,"  355;  Mr. 
Gladstone's  theory  of  "religious 
liberty,"  356;  yet  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  State  not  "less  definite" 
than  in  1847.  357  i  but  more  so,  358  ; 
former  fatal  results  of  "religious  free- 
dom," 359 ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  fallacious 
plea  for  its  support,  360 ;  the  authority 
of  Scripture  not  to  be  tampered  with, 
361  ;  retrogression  of  the  "Church 
party"  in  the  esteem  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  362 ;  the  ruinous  mis- 
chief of  the  course  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
D.  C.  L.,  and  their  party,  363;  dan- 
gerous nature  of  their  principles,  364; 
which  would  divest  the  Sovereign  of  a 
personal  conscience,  365;  and  allow 
prayer  to  be  offered  by  ministers  of 
any  persuasion  in  parliament,  366, 367; 
the  "Guardian's"  misrepresenUtion  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  Letter,  368;  and 
defence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a  misera- 


ble evasion,  869,  370;  the  object  of 
this  article,  371 ;  warnings  to  Church- 
men, 372;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Letter  to 
Mr.  Greswell,  373 ;  its  bearing  on  the 
article,  874;  irreconcilable  with  the 
statemenu  of  the  ** Guardian"  and 
"  Morning  Chronicle,"  375 ;  should  he 
not  deny  these  statements,  376;  can 
Churchmen  be  satisfied  with  his  de« 
clared  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
existing  relationa  of  Chnrch  and  State, 
377, 37a 
Gwmefft  Mr,  jlrektrt  bis  poems,  104 ;  re- 
marks on  the  various  epochs  of  talents 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  105 ;  that 
of  the  French  Revolution,  106 ;  Mont- 
gomery and  Keble,  107;  Tennyson, 
108;  Archer  Gomey's  translation  of 
Faust,  109 ;  he  explains  the  plan  and 
object  of  the  poem,  110 — llS;  ibe 
opening  scene,  113;  songof  thedmiiken 
man,  114;  "  Adhemar's  Vow,**  115; 
the  "Young  Nun's  Dream,"  116—119; 
the  "  Martyrs,"  120;  on  "  Daily  Praise 
and  Prayer,"  121 ;  on  "  Roman  Catho- 
lic Wanderers  from  the  Church's  Fold," 
122,  123;  remarks  on  the  principles  of 
criticism  of  poets,  124,  125 ;  of  dra- 
matists, 126 — 128  ;  Archer  Gumey 
entitled  to  the  title  of  dramatist,  129 ; 
his  drama  of  Charles  1.,  130;  extract 
showing  the  demand  for  Straiibrd's 
death,  131— 133;  Queen  Henrietta's 
persuasions  thereto,  134 ;  palliationa  of 
Charles'  desertion  of  Strafibrd,  135; 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  136,  137;  Crom- 
well's tent,  138.  140 ;  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  141. 


JameM,  G,  P.  R.,  extracts  from  his  "  Old 
Oak  Chest,"  on  past  deeds ;  and  laith, 
hope,  and  charity,  422. 

Juvenile  Offenders^  241 ;  special  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  them,  242;  from  his 
Ignorance  of  the  eviU  of  the  ways  of 
sin,  243;  common  modes  of  dealing 
with  them,  244;  insufficient  punish- 
ment, 245 ;  which  does  not  deter  them 
from  crime,  246;  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  which  is  evil  example,  247 ; 
separation  from  evil  associates  there- 
fore necessary,  248;  as  well  as  train- 
ing and  teaching  In  a  reformatoty 
school,  249,  250 ;  two  objections  to  this 
mode,  251 ;  both  answered,  252 ;  our 
present  reformatory  schools,  253 ;  vo- 
luntary asylums  not  sufficient,  264 ;  a 
subject  for  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  legislaCors,  265, 266. 
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Letktf  •  poem  by  Mist  Woodrooffci  ex- 
tract from,  431. 

LUton,  Rev,  E.  A,,  his  work  on  the 
Church  of  Christ,  289;  a  subject  open 
to  inquiry  and  discussion,  290;  tenets 
held  in  common  but  with  different  de- 
^ees  of  prominence  in  various  systems, 
291 ;  plan  of  Mr.  Litton's  work,  292 : 
he  refrains  from  referring  to  Scripture 
as  the  exponent  of  systems  of  belief, 
293;  or  to  the  Creeds,  294;  and  limits 
himself  to  the  Tridentine  definition, 
and  the  Protestant  confession,  296 ;  the 
doctrine  conveyed  in  the  latter,  296; 
not  correctly  represented,  297>  298; 
Scripture  speaks  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal and  particular  Churches,  299; 
the  Christian  ministry  a  feature  in  the 
Divine  economy,  300, 301 ;  the  Church 
has  an  outward,  also  an  invisible  capa- 
city, 302 ;  here  was  a  system  worked 
from  within  outwardly,  303 ;  the 
*'  notes  "  of  the  Church,  304 ;  the  origin 
and  authority  of  Episcopacy,  305,  306; 
from  the  Primitive  Church,  as  well  as 
from  Scripture,  307,  308 ;  moderation 
with  which  the  Reformation  treated 
the  Papacy,  309;  Mr.  Litton's  views 
on  ordination,  310;  and  on  infant  bap- 
tism, 311,  312;  admitted  to  be  scrip- 
tural, should  be  acknowledged  as  the 
outward  sign  of  regeneration,  313 ; 
the  value  of  Mr.  Litton's  work,  314. 

Longfellow,  criticism  on  his  poetry,  436  ; 
his  Golden  Legend,  436 ;  its  poor  sub- 
ject and  treatment,  437  •  the  introduc- 
tion, 438;  a  wretched  rifacimento  of 
Faust,  439 ;  offensive  fictions  and 
prayers,  440;  a  miracle  play,  441  ; 
concluding  criticisms,  442. 

Lovely  Home,  lines  on  a,  by  Miss  Wood- 
rooffe,  432. 

Mariborough,  The  Life  of  John,  Duke  of, 
by  Archibald  Alison,  1 ;  his  pecoliari- 
Ues  and  repetitions  as  an  author,  2; 
bis  ignorance  of  Church  principles,  3 ; 
an  J  consequent  mistakes,  4;  his  con- 
fusion of  love  and  illicit  passion,  6; 
Mariborough  stained  with  profligacy 
and  a  traitor  to  his  benefactor,  6 ;  yet 
an  object  for  admiration  and  esteem, 
7;  his  contemporaries,  Louis  XIV.,  8, 
9 ;  essentially  monarchical,  10,  11;  and 
James  IL,  12,  13;  William  III.,  14; 
Queen  Anne,  16,  16;  Marlborough 
employed  on  diplomatic  missions,  17; 
condacts  the  Grand  Alliance  against 
France,  18 ;  appointed  Commandier-in- 
Chief,  19 1  gloomy  prbtptcts  of  1704, 


SO,  21 ;  friendship  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene,  22;  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, 23,  24 ;  midnight  communion  on 
its  eve,  26 ;  the  first  attack,  26 ;  passage 
across  the  Nebel,  27  ;  Lutzinfren 
carried,  28;  the  battle  gained,  29; 
honours  showered  upon  Marlborough, 
30;  causes  of  his  decline  in  the  queen's 
favour,  31, 32;  Louis  XIV.  offers  terms 
to  the  allies,  33 ;  Marshal  Villars  takes 
the  field,  34;  the  siege  of  Toarnay 
and  Mons,  86;  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
36,37. 

MartineaUt  Miss,  her  "mesmeric  Athe- 
ism,"  279. 

Mexico,  Life  in,  by  Mr.  Mason,  2l2; 
enormous  wealth  of  the  Mexican 
Church,  218;  curious  history  of  hiding 
the  treasures  of  a  Church  in  troa* 
blous  times,  213 — 216;  story  of  the 
escape  of  an  arriero  from  Ciperos,  216 
— 219 ;  adventure  of  a  wild-cattle 
hunter  of  the  prairie,  220—222. 

Modem  Latin  Versification,  38,  39;  me- 
thods of  acquiring  it,  40 ;  translations 
substituted  for  original  composition, 
41 ;  those  of  Mr.  Drury,  Mr.  Linwood, 
and  Dr.  Kennedy,  42;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hodgson's  "Mythology  for  Versifica- 
tion," 43,  44;  his  "Sacred  Lyrics," 
46;  one  on  Isaiah  liii.  1.  46;  and  on 
Job  xix.,  47 ;  admirable  object  of  the 
book,  48. 

Moodie^s  Life  in  Canada,  379;  toil  and 
hardships  of  a  gentleman  settler,  380 ; 
a  '*  comfortable  house,"  381 ;  neigh- 
bours, 382;  apt  at  borrowing,  383, 
384 :  th^  Irish  *<  help,"  386 ;  the  wash- 
ing of  his  shirt,  386;  the  fallows  on  fire, 
3^,  388;  anecdotes  of  bears,  389,  390. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  extract  from  his 
poems  on  Jehovah,  418;  lines  oa 
Christian  Love,  419 ;  a  Father's 
Grief,  420;  Reverence  due  to  the 
Sabbath,  421. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  his  defetroe  of  the 
"Queen  of  Weapons,"  164. 

National  Defences  should  be  maintained 
in  time  of  peace,  142,  143;  prospects 
of  war,  144;  Col.  Chesney's  "Obser- 
vations on  Fire-arms,"  146 ;  shows  the 
IneflBcient  state  of  the  British  artillery, 
146;  historical  sketch  of  artillery, 
147;  in  China  and  India,  148,  149; 
in  Europe,  160;  comparative  strength 
of  Continental  and  British  artillery, 
161 ;  inadequate  defence  of  England 
and  the  colonies,  162 ;  danger  of 
foreign  iaTasion,  163:  vx  increate  of 
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artillery    absolutely    necessary,    164; 
slowness  of  promotion,  155,  156;  the 
remedy  proposed  for  this   evil,  157; 
relative  merits  of  horse  and  field  ar- 
tillery,  158 ;   should   be  separated  to 
make  each   efficient,   159;    pontoons, 
160;   promotion   by   merit,   161;    ne- 
cessity for  this  shown  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Alexander  Dickson,   162;  reduc- 
tion of  existing  number  of  ranks,  163; 
new  muskets,  164 ;  change  in  the  ar- 
tillery armament  proposed,  165;  de- 
ficiency of  artillery  complained  of  by 
the  Duke  of    Wellington,   166;    the 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance  should 
be    merged    in    the    Commander-in- 
Chief,    167  ;    concluding  remarks   on 
Col.  Chesney's  book,  16& 
Newman,  Dr.,  his  writings,  49 ;  personal 
remarks,  50 ;  the  changed  ttyle  of  his 
sermons,   51  ;    on    the    "  Immaculate 
Conception,"  52,  53 ;  his  Lectures  on 
the  Present   Position  of  Catholics  in 
England,  54 ;  his  attempted  defence  of 
the  Jesuits,  55 ;  contrary  to  the  views 
of    Fleury,   56;    he  revives  the    old 
slander  of    the    Church   of    England 
about   Henry   VIII.,    57;   unlike  his 
co-religionist  Mr.  Pugin,  58 ;  and  con- 
trary to  history  in  the  ca&e  of  James 
II.,  59;   his  artful  mingling  of  cause 
with  effect  in  the  preaching  of  Protest- 
antism, 60,  61 ;  his  venom  against  the 
English  Church,  62,  63;  "  Rate-books 
of  the  Papal   Penitentiary,"  64 ;  from 
the  writings  of  Claude  D'Espense,  65  ; 
the  vow  of  celibacy  encourages  sin,  66, 
67;  Archdeacon  Stopford's  reply  to  Mr. 
Marshall's  praise  of  St.  John's  virginity, 
68;    image   worship    upheld   by    Pro- 
testant dishonouring  of  images,  69,  70; 
**  Protestant   persecution,"   71;    inter- 
course  with   "  perverts,"    72 ;    **  Pro- 
testant intolerance,"  73;  Dr.  Achilli, 
74 ;    persecution    defended,    75 ;    the 
''mildness  and  mercy"  of  the  Romish 
See,  76,   77;    no   analogy   with    any 
Protestant   persecutions,  78;    Romish 
priests  executed  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  as  traitors,  79 ;  shown  by  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Rev.  C.  O'Connor's  Co- 
lumbanus,  80 ;  Romish  miracles,  81 ; 
belief   in   them   and   the   Incarnation 
maintained  on  the  same  ground,  82, 
83 ;  but  not  truly  on  the  same  level  of 
"antecedent  probability," 84;  the  lique- 
faction of   St.   Januarius'  blood,   85; 
Newman's   argument    leads    to    infi- 
delity, 86 ;  as  shown  by  a  blasphemous 
extract  from  the  **  Weekly  Dispatch," 


87i  88 ;  probably  written  by  a  Roman- 
ist, 89:  Papal  Aggression,  90;  a  de- 
liberate breach  of  good  faith,  91 ;  the 
case  of  Lord  Feilding  and  Miss  Talbot, 
92;  the  rase  of**  Meiairie  vertus  Wise- 
man," 93,  94;  with  reference  to  Carr^, 
95;  to  Mr.  Coke,  96;  and  to  Mr. 
Holdstock,  97:  fully  approved  by  Car- 
dinal Wiseman.  98 ;  the  case  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Taylor,  99,  100:  that  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander McCarthy,  101 ;  Mr.  Newman 
challenged  to  produce  any  such  acts 
sanctioned  by  the  English  Church, 
102.  108. 
Neuman,  John  Hewry^  a  parallel  drawn 
between  him  and  Francis  William,  his 
brother,  280. 

O'CoMitor,  Rev.  C,  an  extract  from  bis 
"  Columbanus,'*  showing  that  the 
Romish  priests  were  executed  io  the 
reign  of  James  I.  as  traitors,  80. 

Palmertton,  Lord,  his  remarks  on  the 
danger  of  foreign  invasion,  153. 

Parochial  Talet,  extract  from,  on  moral 
and  physical  cowardice,  416,  417* 

Pasley,  Major- General  Sir  Charles,  bis 
Letters  on  the  Pontoon  Service  in  the 
*<  Morning  Chronicle,"  159. 

Peile,  Rev,  Dr.,  his  Annoutions  on  the 
Apostolical  Epistle,  327  :  previous 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  328 ; 
sources  from  which  these  Annotations 
have  been  drawn,  329,  330;  remarks 
on  1  Cor.  vii.  10.  12.  14,  331;  not 
sufficient  prominence  given  to  the 
argument  for  Infant  Baptism,  332; 
comments  on  1  Cor.  vii.  36, 37*  333 ; 
and  on  Gal.  iii.  19,  20,  334—336;  the 
value  of  Dr.  Peile's  Commentary,  337. 

Price,  Mr.  Bonamy,  on  the  Anglo- Catho- 
lic Theory,  169;  statements  of  exist- 
ing dangers  to  the  Church,  170  v  of 
which  convocation  is  the  remedy,  171 ; 
discouragement  to  the  Anglo-Catbolic 
party  in  the  secession  of  their  leaders, 
172,  173;  Mr.  Price's  description  of 
«<  Anglo- Catholicism,"  174;  which,  he 
thinks,  the  system  also  of  Romanism 
with  the  logical  addition  of  infallibility, 
175;  by  which  he  settles  the  obliga- 
tion of  Episcopacy,  176;  Romanists 
practically  driven  to  exercise  **  private 
judgment,"  177 ;  Mr.  Bonamy  Price, 
and  such  writers,  play  into  the  hands 
of  Romanists,  178;  his  unjust  remarks 
on  the  Anglo-Catholic  theory,  179; 
and  various  inaccurate  statements,  180; 
bii  ideas  of  **  Protettantismi  181 ;  and 
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rejects  '*Ultra-Proteitantbin*'  in  a  ceT« 
tain  tense,  182;  his  theory  similar  to 
that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  183;  such  prin- 
ciples afford  no  safeguard  against 
Romanism,  184;  Mr.  Price  holds  some 
kind  of  obligation  to  adhere  to  the 
Church,  185;  the  consistency  and  me- 
thod of  an  English  Churchman's  faith, 
186. 187  •  Mr.  Price  ascribes  secession! 
to  Rome  to  the  Anglo- Catholic  theory, 
1811;  but  he  misrepresenu  "Church 
principles,"  189,  190;  and  exclude* 
theology  as  a  cause  of  defection,  191 ; 
an  unjust  and  limited  view,  192;  the 
true  safeguards  against  Rome,  193, 
194 ;  the  Church  of  England  Catholic 
and  Apostolic,  195,  196;  her  authority^ 
197. 

Reformt  called  for  in  the  Chnrch,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Heischer,  427. 

Sibylt  the,  by  Domenichino,  Lines  on, 
by  Miss  Woodrooffe,  433. 

Smith,  the  Rev.  Theyre  7*.,  Sketch  of  his 
Life,  445 ;  extract  from  his  Sermon 
"  On  the  Design  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
Use  of  Parables,"  445,  446. 

Sofi^«  of  the  Bells,  the,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Dixon,  extract  from,  462. 

Stopford,  Arehdeaeoiti,  his  reply  to  Dr. 
Marshall's  reason  for  leaving  the 
Church  of  England,  that  she  had  no 
"  holy  virginity,"  68 ;  his  observations 
on  the  "mildness  and  mercy"  of  the 
Romish  See,  76. 


TaUi  ef  Kirkbeekf  edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  E.  Bennett,  257;  ^hle  description 
of  the  good  doctor,  258.  259;  St. 
Patrick's  Chapel,  260,  261;  *' Puir 
Steevan,"  262;  his  sad  story,  263, 264; 
recent  events  connected  with  the  editor 
of  this  book,  265;  practical  infalli- 
bility too  often  assumed,  266 ;  dangers 
resulting  from  this,  267;  Mr.  Bennett's 
resignation  of  St.  Barnabas,  268 ;  his 
appointment  to  Frome  Selwood,  269; 
the  House  of  Mercy  at  Plymouth, 
270;  England  the  great  stronghold  of 
Christianity  against  papal  error,  27I9 
272. 

Temporarjf  Churches  much  needed  now, 
226. 

Thiers,  M,,  dissuades  Louis  Napoleon 
from  a  hostile  descent  on  our  coasts, 
144. 

Virgin,  the  Blessed,  her  modesty  and 
humility  not  the  cause  but  the  conse- 
quence of  her  election  to  be  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  423. 

Warhurton,  Eliot,  his  character,  198; 
Tennyson's  Lines  on  Arthur  Hallam 
applied  to  him,  199;  his  "Crescent 
and  the  Cross,"  200 ;  and  "  Reginald 
Hastings,"  201;  description  of  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  202—206;  por- 
traiture of  Cromwell,  207;  easy,  grave, 
and  calm  truthfulness  of  the  book, 
208. 
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Charlotte  Anley,  205. 

Anticleptic  Gradus,  the,  founded  on 
Quieherat*s  Thesaurus  Posticus  Linguae 
Latinte.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Arnold,  M.A.,  19a 

Ark  and  other  Skrmons,  the.  By  the  ReT. 
Richard  Bellis,  208. 
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Raines — Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 

qf  Wellington,     By  the  Rev.  J.  Balnea, 
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Bandinel — Milton  Davenant ;    a  tale  of 
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James  Bandinel,  317* 
Bartholomew — A  Charge  on  Convocation* 

By  Archdeacon  Bartholomew,  4G4. 
Bellis^The  Ark  and  other  Sermons,     By 

the  Rev.  Richard  Bellis,  208. 
Bickersieih — Israel  Hartmann,  as  Youth, 
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Caswall — A  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  in 
1852.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Cuwall,  214. 

Caswall — Synodical  Action  neceuary  to 
the  Church,  By  the  Rev.  H.  Caswall, 
214. 

Catwall  —  America  and  the  American 
Church,  By  the  Rev.  H.  Caswall, 
M.A.,208. 

Catholic  Layman,  The,  for  Augutt,  VII I., 
116. 

Catholic  Truthe  hidden  under  certain  Ar- 
ticlet  of  the  Creed  rf  the  Church  of 
Rome,  an  Inquiry  into.     Part  III.,  The 
Sacrificet  of  the  Mast  and  Transuintan' 
nation.     By  Charles  Smith,  B.D.,  212. 

Champney — A  Textual  Commentary  on 
the  Book  ofPsalmt,  By  H.  M.  Champ- 
ney, 202. 

Charles  the  Fifth—The  Cloister  Life  of 
the   Emperor.      By   William    Stirling, 

437. 
Chief  Truths,  the,  461. 
Children,  Sermons  to,  preached  in  St,  StC' 

phen*s  Church,  Brighton,     By  ihe  Rev. 

George  Wagner,  M.A.,  480. 
Christian  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  the. 

By  George  Hay  Forbes,  20?. 
Christian  Science,    The   Elements  of — A 

Treatise    upon  Moral  Philosophy  and 

Practice,    By  William  Adams,  S.T.P., 

207. 
Christian  Union ;  its  Necessity,  the  Grounds 
on  which  it  may  be  hoped  for,  and  the 
Obstacles   to   its   Attainment,  Sfc, — Six 
Sermons,     By  the  Rev.  J.  Paul,  B.A., 

197. 

Christie — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon, 
J,  W,  Henley  on  Life  Assurance  Asso- 
ciations.     By  R.  Christie,  Esq.,  214. 

Christie — The  Rule  of  the  Church  a  Law 
to  all  her  Members ;  or.  Faith  and  Obe^ 
dience  in  relation  to  the  Church :  a  Ser- 
mon. By  the  Rev.  J.  Christie,  M.A., 
439. 

Chronology  of  ihe  Old  Testament,  an  At' 
tempt  to  illustrate  the,  by  a  reference  to 
the  Year  of  Jubilee.  By  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Sandford,  M.A.,  196. 

Church  Dictionary,  a.  By  Walter  Far- 
quhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds, 
438. 

Church  Difficulties  of  the  Present  Time, 
Lectures  principally  on  the.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Ncale,  M.A.,  195. 

Church  of  Ireland;  Occasional  Sermons 
preached  in  Westminster,  Fourth  Se- 
ries. By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
D.D.     On  the  Church  of  Ireland,  208. 

Church  in  Spain,  the  Practical  Working 


qf  the.     By  the  ReT.  Frederick  Mey. 
rick,  M.A.,  56. 

Churchman's  Monthly  Penny  Magazsme, 
the,  and  Guide  to  Truth,  September, 
1862,  184. 

Church  Service,  the,  451. 

Church's  Shadow,  the,  214. 

Classical  Dictionary  qf  Biography,  My- 
thology, and  Geography;  a  smaller, 
abridged  from  the  larger  Dictionary, 
By  WiUiam  Smith,  LL.D.,  202. 

CUrke^A  Charge.  By  the  Ven.  C. 
Gierke,  D.D.,  464. 

Codd — Sermons  addressed  to  a  Cammtry 
Congregation ;  together  with  these 
preached  before  the  Unieersity  qf  Cam- 
bridge  in  January,  1851.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Thornton  Codd,  M.A.,  SIO. 

Cole— A  Rifieetwe  Letter  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Society.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Cole, 
214. 
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Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  442. 

Confirmation ;  or.  Tracts  for  the  Uee  ef 
Persons  about  to  be  Confirmed,  451. 

Convocation ;  a  Letter  to  the  Righl  Hen, 
S,  H.  Walpole,  Secretary  of  State,  \c. 
By  E.  Harold  Browne,  M.A.,  Preben- 
dary of  Exeter,  166. 

Convocation,  Hand-Book  to.  By  Henry 
J.  Rhodes,  M.A.,  43a 

Convocation  of  the  two  Protnneee,  the,  their 
Origin,  Constitution,  and  Forme  ef  Pro^ 
ceeding ;  with  a  Chapter  on  their  Re- 
vivaL  By  George  Trevor,  M.A.,  Ca- 
non of  York,  435. 

Convocation,  T/te  Appeal  tot  A  Charge, 
By  Robert  J.  Wilberforce,  Archdeacon 
of  the  East  Riding,  166. 

Conybeare — The  Life  and  Epistles  ef 
St,  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Cony- 
beare, M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  How- 
son,  M.A.,  438. 

Cooley — Inner  Africa  laid  open,  m  am  at» 
tempt  to  trace  the  chief  Lines  qf  Com- 
munication  across  that  Continent,  South 
of  the  Equator.  By  WiHiam  Desbo- 
rough  Couley,  340. 

Cousin — Course  of  the  History  qf  MotUm 
Philosophy.  By  M.  Cousin.  Trana- 
lated  by  Mr.  Wright,  464. 

Carrey — Sermon  on  the  Death  qf  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  By  the  Rev.  G.  Cur- 
rey,  464. 
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Richard  Dowden  (Richard),  206. 

Earlsvood ;    or,  Lights  and  Shadows  of 

the  Anglican  Church,      By  Charlotte 
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Ecclesiastical  Synods-^Some  Objections  to 

the  Revival  of,  answered.    A  Sermon 

by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Wheeler,  M.A.,  166. 
Ecloga  Aristophanica,   Part  11.      From 

"  The  Birds:*  with  English  Notes,  ^c. 

By  C.  C.  Felton,  A.M.     Edited  by  the 

Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.,  124. 
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The  wants  and  sufferings,  the  habits  and  dispositions,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  poor,  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  our 
working  classes,  but  more  especially  the  present,  this  is  always 
the  theme  to  which  we  recur  with  most  active  interest,  and  which, 
we  think,  must  occupy  more  than  all  others  the  minds  of  those 
persons  who  are  not  living  for  self  alone,  but  are  anxious  to  promote 
Code's  glory  and  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures.  And 
this  applies  equally  to  laity  and  clergy.  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar 
duty  of  the  latter,  their  prerogative  and  their  glory,  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  distressed  in  hours  of  need,  their  advocates, 
and  their  representatives  amongst  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 
But  every  man  or  woman,  and  we  might  almost  say  every  child,  of 
the  educated  classes,  (not  that  that  term  is  any  longer  applicable 
in  any  strict,  exclusive  sense  to  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of 
society,)  is  bound  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
millions  who  throng  the  back  streets  and  alleys  of  our  crowded 
cities,  or  dwell  in  the  myriad  hamlets  that  stud  the  surface  of  our 
native  land. 

We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  evils ;  to  make  things  appear 
in  any  degree  worse  than  they  really  are  ;  very  far  from  it :  but 
there  is  great  need,  indeed,  for  change  in  almost  all  respects  in 
the  condition  of  our  working  classes,  whether  urban  or  rural, 
agricultural,  metropolitan,  or  manufacturing.  On  the  one  hand, 
ive  are  assured,  whether  rightly  or  not,  by  political  economists 
who  have  deeply  studied  the  subject,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
British  Empire  is  vastly  on  the  increase ;  on  the  other,  we  witness 
no  advance,  but  rather,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  constant  retrogression 
in  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  those  whom  we 
may  aptly  call  the  Poor. 

terhaps  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  see  more  of  the  now 
existing  misery,  irreligion,  and  vice,  and  who  are  on  the  whole 
more  unexceptionable  witnesses  to  the  sad  fact,  than  the  parochial 
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clergy,  together  with  their  invaluable  eoadjutors  the  parish-doctorB 
of  the  land.  We  do  not  use  this  last  expression  unadvisedly ;  for 
personal  experience  has  convinced  us  that  where  the  clergyman 
and  the  parish-doctor  work  cordiallv  together,  far  more  satisfac- 
tory results  may  be  attained  than  by  the  single  efforts  of  either 
of  the  twain.  The  voices  of  all  witnesses,  lay  and  clerical,  seem, 
however,  to  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  alarming  nature 
of  the  evils  we  deplore.  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  a  work  by  no 
means  confined  to  tliat  one  theme,  but  treating  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Labour  in  the  most  impartial  and  comprehensive  strain, 
and  depicting  the  state  of  the  followers  of  well-nigh  every  calling 
throughout  the  land,  has  brought  together  a  multitude  of  appa- 
rently incontestable  facts  and  figures,  which  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  the  working  classes  have  been  for  many  vears  past  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale,  whilst  the  capital  of  the 
country  has  been  simultaneously  on  the  increase ;  that  the  rich 
have  been  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer ;  and  that  a  very 
abyss  of  social  misery  exists  in  the  centre  of  civilized  life,  down 
which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  victims  are  incessantly  sinking 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  despair.  He  appears  to  attribute  these 
social  evils  (with  what  correctness  it  is  not  for  us  now  to  say)  to 
the  unrestricted  influence  of  competition,  and  to  think  that  unless 
the  legislature  intervenes  in  some  way  in  the  defence  of  Labour 
against  Capital,  we  must  expect  a  revolutionary  rising  of  the 
masses,  sooner  or  later,  and  the  overthrow  of  our  existing  insti- 
tutions. So  much,  alas !  is  certain :  the  poor  of  our  cities  have 
already  ceased  to  value,  for  the  more  part,  those  institutions,  in 
either  Church  or  State ;  they  have  withdrawn  themselves  within 
themselves^  and,  trenched  in  sullen  indifference  or  heedlessness  of 
mood,  they  form  a  nation  of  their  own,  distinct  from  those  above 
them  and  around  them,  an  ''  imperium  in  imperio  ^  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  dangerous  order.  Miserably  housed,  laif^e  families 
in  our  cities  rarely  occupying  more  than  one  apartment^  in  city 
or  country  never  more  than  two,  (with  some  few  extraordinary 
exceptions,)  father,  mother,  boys  and  girls,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  that  of  the  infant  in  arms,  all  living,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping  in  one  low  and  narrow  and  necessarily  very 
dirty  room,  (in  a  large  London  parish  we  know  only  of  some  half- 
dozen  exceptions!)  self-respect  becomes  virtually  impossible; 
religious  habits  seem,  if  possible,  to  be  still  more  so ;  good  temper  is 
preserved  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  nay,  humanly  speaking,  it 
cannot  be  preserved  in  the  great  majority  of  instances ;  there  is  no 
shadow,  in  fine,  of  ease  or  of  comfort.  Conceive  the  wretched- 
ness of  such  a  home  as  this !     Can  you  wonder,  0  stem  moralist ! 
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that  the  mother  of  such  a  family,  ooiidemned  to  drudge  from 
morning  to  night,  in  such  a  fetid  atmosphere,  with  bad  smells 
all  about  her,  open  sewers  immediately  beneath  her  window, 
filth  grimed  in  the  very  walls  and  floors,  should  escape  to  the 
gin-palaces,  to  seek  in  the  intoxicating  draught  a  momentary 
relaxation  from  that  dull  monotonous  weight  of  wretched  poverty, 
which  perpetually  hangs  about  her,  and  weighs  her  to  tne  dust. 
But  so,  you  say,  she  makes  hersolf  poorer.  Granted  :  but  could 
you  live,  think  you,  without  some  pleasures,  some  enjoymeni^ 
however  innocent  and  simple!  This  poor  creature  has  none, 
save  this ;  one  which  is  at  once  her  only  solace  and  her  bitterest 
bane.  Or,  take  the  case  of  the  labouring  man,  who  has  risen 
with  the  sun,  and  gone  forth  to  his  (douotless)  healthful  toils. 
Remember  what  air  he  has  slept  in  on  the  night  before,  remember 
the  home  he  has  to  return  to,  the  total  absence  of  ease,  or  quiet, 
or  cleanliness,  or  comfort  of  any  kind,  the  certainty  that  he  will 
find  a  slatternly  wife  and  filthy  children  in  a  close  and  fetid 
atmosphere  where  every  breath  is  poison,  and  then  condemn  him, 
if  you  can  (we  cannot),  when  he  resorts  to  the  alehouse  on  the 
way  !  Where  else  is  he  to  repair !  You  have  no  public  gardens 
for  him,  where,  by  the  payment  of  a  penny,  or  some  such  small  coin, 
he  could  obtain  entrance  and  even  take  his  wife  and  children  with 
him  for  a  stroll  to  hear  a  band  of  music  play,  and  purchase  a  cheap 
meal  of  tea  or  co£G^,  and  bread  and  butter,  or  fiiiit  and  milk, 
such  gardens  as  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany.  Tens  of  thousands  of  rich  men  annually 
go  abroad  and  witness  the  superior  welfare  of  the  continental 
working  classes ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  the  heart  to  provide,  or 
attempt  to  provide,  the  like  blessings  for  his  English  brethren. 
No,  the  traveller  quiets  his  conscience  with  the  reflection  that 
England  is  no  country  for  out-door  amusements,  and  then  returns 
to  drive  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  unconcemedlv  in  the  parks 
throughout  the  season;  or  perhaps  he  grieves  tLat  our  poor 
should  be  ^'  so  very  vulgar,^^  so  ^^  unfortunately  ofiensive  in  their 
manners,^  that  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  enter  the  places  of 
public  resort  attended  by  the  wealthier  classes,  as  they  do  in  well- 
nigh  all  the  other  lands  of  Europe  ;  not  reflecting  that,  as  far  as 
there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  this  cruel  and  bitter  charge,  it  is  the 
result  of  the  sinful  separation  of  rich  and  poor,  which  no  where 
takes  such  a  glaringly  antichristian  aspect  as  in  this  the  boasted 
home  of  Uberty.  But  to  return  from  this  digression,  you  have  no 
gardens,  we  say,  for  the  working  man,  where  he  might  breathe  a 
little  fresh  air  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  rejoice  in  the  good 
looks  and  happy  faces  of  his  wife  and  children.  The  parks  do 
not  at  all  answer  this  purpose  for  him,  useful  as  they  are  in  their 
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way,  because  people  do  not  obtain  tea  and  coffee  there  at  cheap 
rates,  and  this  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  attraction  of  the 
working  classes.  Your  theatres  again  (for  we  will  even  mention 
them)  are  noisy,  glaring  places,  redolent  of  gas  and  all  abo- 
minations, thorougn  contrasts  to  the  quiet,  soberly-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  German  theatre,  in  which  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to 
sit,  and  to  which  the  poorest  frequently  resort;  with  this  all- 
important  difference  between  the  two,  that  the  one  terminates  at 
half-past  nine  and  the  other  at  twelve  o^clock :  for  in  (Germany 
going  to  the  play  is  really  a  natural  and  healthful  recreation ;  in 
England  it  is  destructive  of  health  and  injurious  to  the  morals, 
especially,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  penny  theatres,  which  are 
sinks  of  abomination.  Where,  we  ask  once  more,  is  the  working 
man  to  go  for  recreation  I  Even  your  churches  are  all  closed  : 
he  cannot  enter  there  to  breathe  a  quiet  prayer  in  peace,  to  listen 
to  the  chanting  of  the  evening  psalms,  so  still  and  soft  and  holy, 
as  he  can  abroad,  or  to  join  in  the  well-loved  evening  hymn,  dearer 
and  more  dear  from  constant  use  and  affectionate  familiarity ;  or 
to  hear  the  word  of  God  read  in  its  own  emphatic  force  and 
majesty ;  or  to  join  in  the  Churches  solemn  prayers ;  or  to  listen, 
if  he  so  will,  to  an  unpretending  and  affectionate  exposition  of 
that  word,  which  should  be  kept  apart,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  evening  service,  so  as  to  render  the  listening  to  it  a 
matter  altogether  optional.  Surely  the  church  should  be  the 
poor  man''s  home,  if  he  have  no  other ;  surely  there  he  should  find 
open  doors  and  an  inviting  seat ;  there  he  should  be  able  to  sit 
and  meditate,  if  he  so  would,  in  quiet,  or  to  join  in  some  life- 
giving  service,  or  kneel  in  silent  solitary  prayer.  We  wish  to 
render  it  obvious,  that  the  mere  opening  of  our  churches  in  cities 
for  half  an  hour  for  the  saying  of  the  evening  prayers,  and  then 
closing  them  again,  cannot  at  all  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
though  it  be  better  than  doors  closed  altogether.  What  we 
need  is  an  open  church ;  open,  at  all  events,  througho^  the  evet^ 
inff  hourSy  as  long  as  daylight  lasts  in  the  summer,  and  till  nine 
o^clock  at  least  in  the  depths  of  winter. 

But  when  we  have  flung  wide  our  doors,  then  the  work  is  but 
begun  ;  for,  alas !  we  have  a  heathenized  population  to  deal  with. 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  think  of  the  condition  of  our  English 
masses.  They  seem  to  have  no  joys,  for  the  more  part,  save 
those  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  Our  past  coldness  and  neglect 
have  expelled  them  from  our  churches.  From  Sunday  to  Sunday 
these  churches  have  been  closed,  and  on  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
exclusive  pews,  pews  appropriated  to  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful 
in  this  world,  have  blocked  up  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  And 
in  the  meanwhile,  whilst  they  were  thus  cruelly  driven  from  all 
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places  of  public  prayer,  (for  the  chapels  of  dissent  also  are  neces- 
sarily appropriated  to  the  use  of  those  who  support  them,  nor  is 
any  blame  to  be  attached  to  them  on  this  score,)  social  evils  were 
pressing  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  devoted  heads  of  our 
unhappy  working  classes.  Those,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
to  their  condition,  neglected  them.  Their  numbers  were  con- 
stantly and  largely  on  the  increase,  and  this  our  statesmen,  this 
the  nation  knew,  and  yet  no  effort  was  made  by  the  wise  or  the 
benevolent  to  increase  their  means  of  house  accommodation. 
The  space  appropriated  to  each  family  grew  smaller  and  smaller, 
till  at  last  they  were  confined  to  residence  in  a  single  room ; 
and  then  all  other  evils,  moral,  social,  and  religious,  followed  of 
necessity. 

If  trouble  arising  from  incompatibilities  of  temperament  and 
haste  of  temper  are  experiencea  even  by  the  wealthy  in  their 
wider  dwellings,  where  they  can  separate  and  repair  to  their 
private  apartments  at  will  and  pleasure,  think,  reader,  what 
evils  must  necessarily  accrue,  where  all  are  confined  in  one  narrow 
and  dirty  chamber  by  night  and  day.  Can  you  suppose  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  use  of  passionate  epithets  and 
bitter  reproaches  will  be  avoided  i  or  that  any  due  check  can  be 
put  on  them  when  once  resorted  to  I  And  how,  think  you,  is  the 
mnocence  of  childhood  to  survive  under  such  circumstances! 
How  are  children  to  respect,  or  how  are  they  likely  to  obey, 
the  parents  whom  they  hear  so  frequently  abusing  one  another  i 
How  is  private  prayer  to  be  maintained  in  such  a  household ! 
YoU;  dear  madam,  who  circulate  your  tracts  and  pronounce  your 
censures  with  such  an  air  of  mild  authority  and  wisdom,  do  you 
really  think,  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  that  the  mother  of  the 
family  is  so  inexcusable  as  you  say  she  is,  because  she  does  not 
keep  her  children  in  order  and  rule  her  household  carefully! 
We  must  confess,  that  we  have  often  been  surprised  to  listen  to 
the  condemnation  which  kind-hearted,  earnest-hearted  Christian 
men  and  women,  who  visit  the  poor,  will  deal  upon  their  heads 
on  the  score  of  their  sad  vices.  ^^  Oh,  that  woman  is  a  drunkard, 
I  know ;  I  saw  her  in  a  state  of  intoxication  with  my  own  eyes ; 
she  shall  never  again  have  a  shilling  of  mine.^**  0  Christian ! 
dost  thou  judge  as  thou  wouldst  be  judged  i  Think  of  thy  own 
infirmities;  think  of  thy  own  pleasures,  of  thine  own  social 
happiness ;  and  then  consider  the  wretched  lot  of  this  miserable 
creature ;  and,  believe  us,  you  will  never  reform  her  by  severity. 
Strive  to  amend  her  lot ;  and  then,  by  God'^s  grace,  she  may,  and 
possibly  will,  reform  herself.  But  in  the  meanwhile  be  chantable, 
be  over  kind,  be  blind,  if  you  so  will !  run  the  risk  of  encouraging 
vice,  rather  than  that  of  leaving  a  fellow-creature  to  despair. 
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Of  course  we  speak  with  reference  to  relief  administered  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  and  to  those  whom  we  are  in  a  measure 
acquainted  with ;  we  would  not  encourage  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving in  the  public  street,  though  we  uiould  hold  that  to  be 
better  than  none  at  all.  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
majority  of  our  working  classes,  at  least  in  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  are  now  in  such  a  heathenized  condition,  that  we  can 
scarcely  be  too  charitable  to  their  failings.  If  the  clergyman  use 
that  visitation  from  house  to  house,  which  is,  in  our  opmion,  his 
bounden  duty,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  rebuke  and  exhortation 
to  amendment,  he  will,  in  our  behef,  effect  more  harm  than  ffood. 
Even  if  he  accompanies  these  reproofs  with  gifts,  he  will  still 
excite  a  feeling  of  irritation  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  speaks  to ; 
for  the  consciences  of  these,  our  poorer  brethren,  are  not  acute, 
their  self-respect  is  gone,  while  pride  and  self-righteousness,  ever 
natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  endure ;  the  more  deeply  such  men  and 
women  are  sunk  in  degradation,  the  more  ready  they  will  be  found 
to  defend  themselves ;  the  more  firmly  persuaded  they  are  (and 
that  not  without  reason)  that  neither  the  Church  nor  the  State 
has  performed  its  duty  towards  them,  and  that  they  owe  no 
vindication  of  their  conduct  to  their  supposed  enemies  and 
oppressors. 

It  has  been  said  that  true  saints  only  can  reform  sinners, 
because  such  saints  are  ever  at  once  the  humblest  and  most 
charitable  of  mankind,  the  most  eager  to  recognize  whatever 
lingering  good  abides  in  a  sinful  brother,  the  first  to  feel  that 
under  the  like  circumstances  they  might  have  fallen  into  the 
same  transgressions;  but  we  cannot  think  that  it  needs  any 
especial  saintliness  to  deal  mildly  and  charitably  with  the  errors 
and  failings  of  the  poor,  remembering  what  they  are,  and  how 
gross  are  their  temptations.  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  can  enter  the  labourer's  dwelling  and  view  the 
squalid  misery  around — the  wretched  baby  clinging  to  the  pale 
and  weary  mother's  breast,  the  shoeless  children,  the  broken  panes 
stuffed  with  old  papers,  the  apology  for  a  fire — and  can  make  his 
or  her  first  greeting  an  inquiry,  whether  the  wretched  people  were 
at  church  or  no  last  Sunday  evening,  oi>some  other  question  that 
conveys  a  rebuke  of  these  miserable  outcasts  of  society.  We  do 
not  claim  a  kinder  heart  than  our  neighbours ;  very  far  from  it :  the 
constant  sight  of  wretchedness  is  apt,  we  fear,  to  harden ;  but, 
we  ask,  is  severity  in  its  right  place,  can  it  be  so,  in  such  a  case  ! 
Should  not  the  visitor,  whether  lay  or  clerical,*  having  taken 
care  in  the  first  instance,  usually  speaking,  to  remove  his  hat 
—for  the  poor,  though  they  may  not  resent  openly,  feel  deeply 
all  slights  which  remind  them  of  their  miserable  inferiority   in 
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rank  and  fortune,  they  are  more  tenacious  on  sUch  subjects  even 
than  the  rich,  more  scrupulous  to  speak  of  one  another  as  Mr. 
Brady  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  or  even  as  that  gentleman  and  that 
lady — should  not  the  visitor,  we  say,  take  the  offered  chair,  and, 
speaking  cheerfully  and  hopefully — ^for  it  is  no  use  to  give  way  to 
the  melancholy  impressions  which  such  a  scene  will  naturally 
call  forth — inquire  the  health  and  present  prospects  of  the  family ! 
whether  the  husband  is  in  work,  and  so  forth !     This  should  be 
done,  we  repeat,   in  a  cheerful   tone,  so  as  not  to  encourage 
begging ;  not  monotonously,  as  though  we  were  preaching  a  dull 
sermon,  or  performing  some  other  painful  duty ;  or  wearily,  as 
though  we  were  about  to  faint.     We  should  feel  as  the  friends  of 
the  poor  creatures  we  address ;  and  then  we  shall  speak  as 
friends :  this  is  perhaps  the  only  true  receipt.     Probably,  we  may 
then  have  to  listen  to  some  tale  of  want ;  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  that  want  will  be  real,  even  though  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration.     We  have  met,  on  the  other  hand,  with  many 
poor  people,  even  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London,   who 
needed  pressing  to  reveal  the  whole  extent  of  their  sufferings. 
Often,  of  course,  there  will  be  much  to  repel  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  the  look  of  the  woman,  and  the  children,  and  the  room ; 
often,  doubtless,  there  may  be  much  of  actual  vice,  drunkenness, 
and  bad  management  of  every  kind.     But  as  a  general  rule  we 
should  say,  relieve  !     Prove  that  your  object  is  not  to  gratify 
curiosity,  not  to  go  about  preaching,  and  rebuking,  and  exalting 
yourself  at  the  expense  of  your  neighbours.     Give  a  shilling,  or 
half-a-crown,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  make  no  parade  of  your 
gift ;  slip  it  into  the  hand  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  if  possible 
before  you  are  asked  for  it,  when  it  will  come  with  a  far  better 
grace,  and  go  on,  in  the  same  moment,  to  make  some  general 
observation  as  to  the  air  of  the  room,  or  health  of  the  children, 
or  work  of  the  father  of  the  family.     Disclaim  thanks,  but  not 
rudely  so.      If,  as  will  sometimes  be  the  case  (we  speak  from 
experience),  the  recipient  appear  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 
obligation, — we  have  seen  men,  rou^,  hard  men,  shed  tears  on 
such  occasions, — ^it  may  be  well  to  observe  cf^eer/ully  that  we  are 
all  bound  to  help  one  another,  and  that  you  have  no  doubt  the 
family  you  are  now  relieving  have  often  helped  their  neighbours 
in  distress.     The  remembrance  of  this  fact,  for  a  fact  it  will  be 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  at  least  amongst  the  poor  who  live  in 
cities,  and  who  are  very  kind  and  charitable  to  one  another,  will 
remove  any  painful  sense  of  degradation  which  an  honest  working 
man,  who  earns  his  livelihood  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  will  some- 
times •  feel  from  being  constrained  to  receive  charity  from  a 
stranger. 
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A  clergyman,  it  is  true,  if  he  knows  how  to  make  his  own  posi- 
tion felt,  will  never  appear  a  stranger :  even  those  amongst  the 
working  classes  who  never  pass  a  churches  threshhold  from  month 
to  month,  and  year  to  year,  still  recognize  the  clergyman  as  their 
natural  friend,  though  too  frequently  an  assumption  of  stem 
dignity  and  of  aristocratic  importance  on  the  part  of  the  clerfry 
may  repel  their  sympathies,  and  lead  the  poor  to  vnthdraw  within 
themselves. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  to  say  that  we  can  in  no  way 
sanction  or  approve  of  an  opinion  which  appears  to  have  been 
gaining  ground  of  late  in  certain  profoundly  High-Church  quarters, 
that  it  is  a  great  hardship,  as  we  have  heard  it  expressed,  that 
clergymen  should  be  called  upon  to  act  as  almoners  !  Certain 
theorisers  contend  that  the  pnestly  office  is  practically  roei^ged,  at 
present,  in  that  which  rightly  pertains  to  the  diaconate  ;  that  the 
deacons,  or  lay  visitors,  should  relieve  all  the  temporal  wants  of 
the  poor,  so  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  whenever 
the  parish  priest  makes  his  entrance  into  the  house  of  a  poor  man, 
he  comes  exclusively  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  to  visit  and  to  pray 
with  the  sick,  or  to  rebuke,  or  encourage,  as  the  occasion  may 
seem  to  demand.  We  have  heard  it  argued,  that  because  a 
clergyman  never  knows,  at  present,  what  he  is  called  for  by  the 
poor,  whether  in  his  spiritual  or  temporal  capacity,  as  priest  or  as 
almoner,  he  should  put  the  direct  question  first  of  all  m  so  many 
words,  whether  he  was  sent  for  for  the  sake  of  his  money  or  no ; 
as  if  men''s  motives  were  not  always  more  or  less  mixed ;  as  if 
there  were  something  incompatible  in  poverty  which  craved  assist- 
ance, and  dull  misery  of  heart  and  soul  which  looked  for  ghostly 
consolation.  The  truth  is,  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
heathenized  as  the  great  body  of  our  working  classes  are,  at 
least  in  towns,  the  clergyman's  services  would  scarcely  ever  be 
called  for  at  all  did  he  not  bear  the  purse,  and  his  presence  would 
be  rarely  welcome ;  that  is,  amongst  the  very  poor,  where  dis- 
comfort and  disorder  reign,  where  he  is  most  needed  in  every 
sense.  Amongst  those  who  are  comparatively  comfortable  we  can 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  he  is  usually  welcomed  gladly  as  a 
friend  ;  only  the  more  so  perhaps  because  such  persons  are  under 
no  pressing  sense  of  obligation  !  The  housewife  will  array  her 
face  in  smiles,  and  bring  her  best  chair  forward  with  pride, 
and  feel  exceedingly  gratified  by  such  a  friendly  visit,  paid,  be  it 
understood,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reproof,  or  of  sermonising,  or 
of  catechisation,  as  to  the  regularity  of  her  and  her  husband^s 
attendance  at  church ;  and  the  husband,  should  he  be  in  the  viray, 
will  not  be  the  less  gratified  by  such  a  mark  of  interest  and  atten- 
tion.   But  the  really  poor,  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
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hardships  of  an  adverse  lot,  will  see  with  secret  displeasure  the 
frequent  entrance  of  those  who  come  not  to  relieve,  but,  as  they 
will  be  sure  to  conclude,  to  spy  out  their  infirmities,  and  scan  the 
nakedness  of  the  land.     Money,  it  has  been  said  with  truth,  is  an 
''  open  sesame,^''  and  it  is  one  which  the  parish  priest  in  crowded 
cities  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  in  his  visits  from  house  to 
house  and  room  to   room.     Nor  can  the  calls  of  any  district 
visitors,   in  our  judgment,   however  frequent,   supply  the  place 
of  the   visits  of  the  parish  priest.     These   are   most  valuable, 
most   essential    auxiliaries,   but,   after  all,  they  are  auxiliaries 
only :  it  is  the  clergyman  himself  in  whom  our  working  classes 
should   be   taught   to   confide,   as  a  counsellor  and  a  friend; 
to  him  should  they  make  their  wants  and  distresses  known ; 
to  him  should  they  state  their  wants  whenever  any  unexpected 
emergency  arises.    In  the  absence  of  direct  spiritual  intercourse, 
at  stated  intervals,    betwixt  pastor  and  people  (as  it  is  prac- 
tised, we  understand,  most  successfully,  and  under  an  apparently 
unexceptionable  form,  in  the  parish  of  Harrow  Weald,  no  pri- 
vate absolution  being  administered),  it  is  manifest  that  visiting 
from  house  to  house  supplies  the  only  direct  medium  of  com- 
munication betwixt  a  clergyman  and  his  people.     Can  it,  then, 
be   seriously   contended  that  this  ought  to   be  abandoned   to 
laymen  and  women,  or  to  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced 
amongst  the  clergy,  or  to  an  inferior  permanent  order  of  deacons, 
appointed  to  act  as  almoners  ?     This  injudicious  notion  of  the 
revival  of  an  Apostolic  practice  is  manifestly  based  upon  a  total 
miscomprehension  of  our  existing  needs,  and  of  the  vast  practical 
difference  betwixt  the  case  of  a  parish  priest,  responsible  for  the 
spiritual  and  moral  well-being  of  all  the  souls  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  and  that  of  the  twelve  governors  and  universal  bishops  of 
the  Church,  whose  time  was  necessarily  occupied  with  the  dis- 
charge of  their  spiritual  functions.     The  parish  priest,  or  the 
curate,  as  he  is  called,  (for  every  priest  has  bound  himself  by 
the  most  solemn  obligation  to  devote  his  hours  and  days  to  the 
saving  of  souls,  and  wherever  a  man^s  line  may  happen  to  be  cast, 
there  is  he  bound  to  wark^)  is,  in  our  judgment,  under  the  most 
positive  obligation  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  individuals  resident  in  his  parish  or  district, 
with  them,  their  wants,  and  their  distresses ;  and  this  he  can  only 
do  by  visiting,  on  some  system,  from  street  to  street,  and  house 
to  house,  and  room  to  room,  and  in  the  largest  of  parishes  we 
cannot  admit  him  to  be  exempted  from  this  duty;  he  is  still 
bound  to  work   as  far  as  his   force   will   carry  him.      It    is 
astonishing,  indeed,  how  much  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way 
by  a  little  good  will,  aided  by  an  honest  resolve,  and  a  certain 
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amount  of  moral  courage.  In  large  city  parisheSy  doubtless,  it 
will  be  quite  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  lajrmen  ;  and 
sometimes,  it  may  be  added,  laymen  who  go  to  poor  people^s 
houses  as  parochial  visitors  need  be  under  less  apprehension  than 
clergymen  of  appearing  indelicate,  or  of  buying  attention  to  the 
duties  of  religion  by  relief,  when  they  find  occasion  for  urging 
on  those  they  visit  the  obligation  and  the  privilege  of  attending 
service  in  God^s  house.  Reprimands,  indeed,  will  usually  fall  iO 
from  the  lips  of  lay  people  ;  the  poor  know  that  they  have  in  no 
sense  authority  over  them,  and  that  they  are  not  bound  to  render 
account  to  such  censurers  of  their  sayings  and  doing.  None  can 
speak  to  the  labouring  classes  with  such  a  mixture  of  fiuniliarity 
and  command  as  the  clergy  ;  they  stand  at  once  in  some  measure, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  on  a  level  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
so  as  to  have  the  right  to  elicit  their  sympathies  and  demand  their 
confidences ;  theirs  is  the  privilege  of  lowliness,  if  they  knew  how 
to  employ  it,  whilst  they  retain  at  the  same  time  the  dignity  of 
their  office,  and  that  social  superiority  which  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  the  sense  of  a  liberal  education,  must  confer.  A 
clergyman  cannot  lower  himself,  God  be  praised  for  it,  so  long  as 
he  acts  in  a  religious  spirit,  by  placing  himself  on  an  equality 
with  the  poor,  by  extending  to  them  the  hand  of  friendship,  by 
asking  their  advice  even  in  practical  matters,  by  speaking  to  them 
as  a  workman  to  his  fellow-workmen  !  The  more  he  does  this  in 
a  hearty  honest  Christian  spirit,  the  more  he  identifies  himself 
with  the  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  interests  of  labour,  the  more  will 
he  be  rejected,,  both  as  a  clergyman  and  as  a  gentleman.  We  do 
not  speak  of  love ;  that  follows  as  of  course ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  reflect  how  much  love  may  be  won  at  how  little  cost ! 
The  poor  are  often  not  loud  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  ;  all 
show  is  hostile  to  our  national  character ;  sometimes  to  the  eye 
of  the  dull  observer  they  may  almost  seem  sullen  and  ungrateful, 
when  in  reality  a  quiet  stedfast  flame  of  afiection  is  kindled  within 
their  hearts.  When  a  working  clergyman  has  left  a  parish,  go 
into  it  years  after,  and  you  will  probably  hear  his  praises  sounded 
with  a  warmth  of  expression  that  will  startle  you,  and  would  make 
that  clergyman,  were  he  a  listener,  blush  with  shame.  As 
Wordsworth  says,  it  is  the  gratitude,  and  not  the  ingratitude  of 
men,  which  leaves  us  mourning ;  because  such  warmth  of  affection, 
in  return  for  such  slight  services,  services  which  he  who  has 
rendered  them  knows  perhaps  to  be  miserably  inefficient  and 
insufficient,  seems  a  melancholy  earnest  that  many  of  his  brethren 
cannot  attempt  to  discharge  their  vows  at  all,  since  such  a  partial, 
a  very  partial  compliance  with  the  call  of  duty,  is  magnified  by 
the  poor,  and  perhaps  by  the  world  also,  into  a  case  of  exalted 
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Eiety  and  virtue.  Is  not  this  sad  indeed !  sad  enough  to  wring 
itter  tears  of  self-reproach  from  the  recesses  of  too  many  hearts 
and  consciences!  But,  we  repeat,  the  clergyman  cannot  thus 
visit  from  house  to  house,  as  he  should  do,  and  make  himself  the 
personal  friend  and  confidant  of  his  people, — an  office  and  a  privi- 
lege which  he  should  yield  to  none, — unless  he  bears  with  him 
the  means  of  relieving  their  distresses.  To  abdicate  this  office  in 
favour  of  another,  is  an  act  of  virtual  self-annihilation  in  his 
capacity  as  parish  priest.  To  discharge  the  public  flinctions  of 
the  Church,  to  deliver  his  message  from  the  pulpit,  or  even  to 
offer  the  great  commemorative  service,  that  highest  office  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  all  these  are  privileges,  doubtless,  and  privi- 
leges that  may  and  will  endear  him  to  many  hearts  and  souls. 
But  the  poor  need  to  be  sought  in  their  own  homes.  There  is  an 
obligation  on  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ  to  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in. 

Yet  we  must  guard  against  discouragement  in  case  of  thit 
result  being  attained  with  great  difficulty  and  slowness.  As  long 
as  the  poor  are  cooped  together,  as  at  present,  large  families 
within  four  narrow  walls,  habits  of  devotion  or  of  self-respect  are 
barely  possible.  On  the  very  first  emergency,  and,  alas !  such 
emergencies  will  be  constantly  recurring,  the  Sunday  clothes  are 
taken  to  the  pawnbroker's,  and  then  all  chance  of  attendance  at  a 
place  of  public  worship  seems  to  be  taken  away.  In  their  dirty 
week-day  clothing,  so  often  ragged  and  unseemly,  our  working 
classes  will  not  make  their  appearance,  on  a  Sunday,  either  in 
church,  or  out  of  doors  at  aU.  They  prefer  to  pass  the  whole 
day  lounging  on  their  beds,  or  sitting  in  disconsolate  dulness  in 
their  narrow  chambers.  And  how  can  we  blame  them !  Alas ! 
we  have  not  opened  our  churches  at  early  mom  and  close  of  day, 
when  special  services  might  have  been  provided  for  the  poor. 
And  now  the  former,  at  least,  would  be  attempted  vainly  ;  at  all 
events  for  a  long  time  to  come,  until  we  have  made  a  serious 
impression  by  other  means,  because  our  poor  have  lost  the  habit 
of  rising  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  not  constrained  by 
the  calls  of  labour  so  to  do.  It  is  not  thus,  however,  with  the 
poor  Bomanist  in  the  metropolis  or  elsewhere ;  at  the  seven  and 
eight  oVlock  masses,  on  Sunday  morning,  you  will  find  immense 
congregations  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  all  their  London  chapels. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  attendance  at  this  service  may  be  prac- 
tically regarded  by  them  in  the  light  of  an  "  opus  operatum,""  an 
actual  piece  of  work,  which,  being  discharged,  leaves  the  con- 
science free  for  the  remainder  of  the  day :  it  is  also  true  (we 
speak  from  personal  observation,  and  the  impartial  reports  of 
neighbours)  that  the  Boyman  Cadiolic  poor,  after  attendance  at 
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this  early  service,  treat  the  Sundays  as  virtually  over,  and  too 
often  return  to  their  homes  to  drink  and  riot  for  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  day ;  still  a  sense  of  reli^ous  obligation  is  some- 
thing, and  we  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  it.  Our  poor  have  not 
this  sense  of  the  nece&sity  of  attending  in  Crod^s  house  at  all ; 
usually  speaking,  they  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  desirability  of 
being  self-consistent.  If  they  have  got  drunk  over  night,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case — for  Saturday  evening  is  the  time  of  payment, 
and  then  when  the  money  comes  in,  a  strong  temptation  presents 
itself,  and  where  there  is  little  religious  principle,  it  would  be 
wonderful  indeed  if  that  temptation  were  subdued — then  the  poor 
who  belong  to  our  communion  think  in  their  hearts  that  they 
would  only  add  to  their  sins  by  joining  in  the  Ghurch'^s  public 
services ;  they  know,  what  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of  the  same 
class  do  not  know,  that  the  mere  utterance  of  a  certain  number 
of  prayers  will  not  suffice  to  avert  God'^s  wrath  or  win  his  favour. 
Often  they  will  tell  you,  and  tell  you  honestly,  that  they  are  no 
hypocrites,  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  they  are, 
that  they  are  n6t  worthy  of  being  church-goers.  And  yet  all  the 
while  they  acquiesce  contentedly  enough  in  this  unworthiness 
of  theirs  ;  they  tell  themselves  that  their  hard  lot  will  surely  plead 
their  excuse  in  the  eyes  of  God,  that  they  are  no  worse  than  their 
neighbours,  that  they  are  in  fact  the  victims  of  circumstances. 
And  though  their  responsibility  still  remains,  and  we  are  boun4 
to  remind  them  of  the  fact,  yet  can  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
express  a  harsh  condemnation  of  these  unhappy  wanderers  from 
the  fold  ?  It  is  our  duty  to  open  wide  our  doors  to  receive  them 
as  returning  penitents  :  but  even  if  they  will  not  come,  let  us  not 
be  vexed  and  impatient,  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing !  We 
speak  here  to  those  who  have  taken  on  them  the  obligation  of 
assisting  and  visiting  the  poor,  whether  they  be  lay  or  clerical. 
But,  doubtless,  many  a  clergyman'^s  heart  must  oft-times  sink 
within  him  when  he  finds  so  many  of  his  efforts  crowned  with  dis- 
appointment, and  laymen  who  have  devoted  months  and  years  to 
the  work  of  charity  are  sometimes  seen  to  flag  at  last,  and  to  wax 
comparatively  harsh  and  bitter  in  their  judgments  :  but  let  us  not 
trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  or  look  for  a  speedy  and  visible  result 
to  our  labours.  Many  a  rough  heart  may  be  secretly  touched 
where  we  least  suspect  it.  We  have  witnessed  instances  in 
which  a  clergyman  visited  regularly  for  months  and  months, 
apparently  with  little  or  no  success,  in  a  certain  district  of  his 
parish ;  scarcely  any  of  those  who  were  visited  came  to  God^s  house; 
they  received  relief  in  the  shape  of  money  and  of  tickets,  and  yet 
in  some  cases  they  were  barely  civil,  if  even  that ;  and  yet,  long 
after  he  had  left  that  parish  and  that  neighbourhood,  when  some 
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of  the  most  hardened,  to  all  outward  seeming,  were  visited  with 
sickness,  they  spoke  with  strong  affection  of  that  very  clergyman, 
and  declared  that  an  impression  had  been  wrought  on  their  hearts 
by  his  frequent  visits,  and  that  they  had  learnt,  after  all,  to  know 
that  the  Church  was  their  only  friend  in  time  of  need.  So  was  it 
in  this  instance,  and  so  will  it  almost  always  be.  One  thing, 
however,  is  obvious,  that  services  ought  to  be  provided  at  those 
hours  when  the  poor  are  best  able  to  attend ;  and  that  even  if  all 
the  best  seats  be  appropriated,  as  is  doubtless  in  most  cases 
unavoidable,  and  perhaps  even  desirable,  for  the  eleven  and  three 
o'^clock  services,  they  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  comers  at  a 
later  hour.  We  have  seen  this  carried  out  in  a  parish  church  in 
a  large  provincial  town,  and  work  most  satisfactorily,  the  labour- 
ing classes  availing  themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  in  public  worship,  and  hearing  the  word  of  God 
with  ease  and  comfort  to  themselves ;  and,  under  this  needful 
restriction,  with  this  special  evening  service  at  least  reserved  for 
all  comers  (a  morning  one  might  perhaps  follow  in  course  of  thne, 
though  there  are  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way, — diffi- 
culties, however,  which,  we  believe,  are  surmounted  at  Kensington, 
and  in  some  other  parish  churches),  it  appears  to  us,  we  confess, 
that  the  pew-system  scarcely  deserves  the  load  of  reprobation 
which  has  been  cast  upon  it,  and  that  it  may  even  be  retained  in 
most  instances  with  great  advantage.  For  assuredly  there  is  a 
comfort  and  delight  in  returning  to  the  old  family  seat  in  the 
quiet  church  where  generations  perhaps  have  knelt  and  prayed  ; 
and  even  in  the  newest  London  chapel  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  kneeling  side  by  side  with  those  we  love ;  the  father  of  a 
family  naturally  desires  to  be  seated  with  his  children :  it  would 
be  exceedingly  disagreeable  for  a  large  party  to  have  to  seek  for 
places  every  time  they  entered  their  own  church.  Where  worship 
18  so  individual,  as  it  is  for  the  more  part  in  Roman  Catholic 
places  of  worship,  such  an  arrangement  may  appear  feasible,  but 
ours  is  Common  Prayer,  which  lasts  a  certain  given  time,  and 
which  seems  almost  to  require  that  families  should  have  their 
recognized  seats  and  places. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  advocate  the  formal  separation 
of  the  sexes-:  indeed  this  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  true 
theory  of  common  prayer  or  of  public  religious  worship ;  though 
here  and  there,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  or  where  old  custom 
has  sanctioned  it,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient.  We  do  not  hold 
that  the  worshipper  is  to  leave  the  man  behind  on  the  threshold 
of  the  house  of  Grod ;  that  men,  that  is,  are  not  to  bring  their 
business  cares,  their  troubles  and  anxieties  of  all  kinds,  (as  we 
hear  it  sometimes  contended,)  into  the  presence  of  their  Maker ; 
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that  the  father  is  to  cease  to  be  the  father,  or  the  child  the  child. 
Far  from  all  this,  we  contend  that  every  pure  desire  should  be  con- 
fided to  our  all-merciful  Greater ;  that  those  aims  and  endeavours 
which  form  the  chief  occupation  of  our  daily  lives  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  sanctuary,  but  sanctified  by  prayer  and  praise. 
Therefore  would  we  see  the  husband  and  the  wife  kneel  aide  by 
side,  the  brother  and  the  sister,  the  mother  and  the  son ;  nay, 
we  are  not  to  be  persuaded  that  even  affianced  lovers,  on  whose 
vows  Heaven  smiles  benignantly,  should  separate  from  one 
another,  or  endeavour  to  forget  their  mutual  tenderness  within 
God's  house.  Earthly  joys  and  sorrows  are  not  to  be  laid  aside, 
only  to  be  resumed  when  we  leave  that  sacred  dwelling,  as  though 
earth  and  heaven  were  necessarily  inimical  to  one  another; 
rather  are  these  flowers  of  earth,  however  bright  and  beautifbl, 
to  be  laid  before  the  altar  and  steeped  in  the  radiance  which  flows 
from  heaven. 

We  have  seen  too  the  great  practical  evils  of  the  separation 
we  object  to;  the  poor,  more  especially,  when  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  this  practice,  are  sorely  offended  by  it ;  the 
working  man  delights  to  sit  by  his  wife;  frequently  he  cannot 
find  the  places  in  his  Prayei^Book  for  himself,  and  needs  her 
assistance,  and,  in  any  case,  he  does  not  like  the  formality  of  being 
marshalled  to  a  particular  part  of  the  church  away  from  k&r  side, 
who  has,  perhaps,  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  accom- 
pany her  thither  (for  we  must  look  at  things  as  they  are) ;  he 
shrinks  instinctively  from  what  he  feels  to  be  an  unnatural  and 
un-English  practice,  alien  to  all  our  habits  of  thought,  and  pos- 
sibly harbouring  some  popish  tendencies  beneath  it ;  for  of  every 
thing  which  they  suspect  to  have  any  tendency  to  Popery  our 
English  working  classes  have  no  little  dread.  With  many,  alas ! 
the  strongest,  if  not  the  only  religious  feeling  seems  to  be  an 
abhorrence  of  Romanism,  and  still  greater  of  Romanising  !  We 
have  known  instances  of  working  people  who  never  entered  a 
place  of  worship  who  were  yet  nervously  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  Popery,  and  have  earnestly  besought  their  clergyman  to  look 
after  certain  children,  respecting  whom  they  entertained  suspi- 
cions that  their  parents,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  were  ready  to  send 
them  to  some  Roman  Gatholic  school.  But,  to  return  from  this 
digression,  we  must  on  every  score  object  to  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  places  of  worship,  and  trust  that  it  will  not  be  carried 
out  in  any  new  churches,  not  even  in  those  which  are  entirely 
free^  and  built  for  the  especial  service  of  the  poor,  and  that  where 
this  practice  has  been  introduced  it  may  be  gradually  relinquished 
without  parade.  The  poor  do  not  like  it,  and  its  effect  will 
always  be,  we  fear,  to  keep  the  great  majority  of  the  mm  of  the 
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working  classes  total  strangers  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
They  do  not  like  the  conspicuousness  of  their  position,  seated  on 
that  side  of  the  church  which  is  by  far  the  more  thinly  occupied ; 
for  women  will  always  be  found  to  attend  our  churches  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  men ;  though  it  should  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  are  many  military  chapels,  and  such 
churches  as  that  of  the  Temple,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  con- 
gregation is  necessarily  male.  So  it  is,  however,  that  separation 
works  ill,  and  is  besides,  in  our  opinion,  indefensible  in  principle, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  theory  and  animus  of  the  English 
Church,  selfish,  unsocial,  and  ascetic  in  its  bearings. 

If,  therefore,  the  pew-system,  by  which  we  mean  the  appropria^ 
tion  of  seats,  without  any  reference  to  the  advisability  of  leaving 
them  entirely  open  in  appearance,  or  dividing  them  by  smaU 
doors,  be  adhered  to  (and  that  it  will  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  because  common  sense  and  all  our  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  demand  it),  it  ought,  we  think,  to  be  understood  and 
acknowledged,  that  the  holding  of  a  pew  can  give  a  right 
only  to  two  services,  the  chief  one  in  the  morning  at  eleven,  and 
that  in  the  afternoon  at  three  ;  so  as  to  render  it  possible  for  the 
clergyman  to  have  an  evening  service  for  the  working  classes,  for 
all  indeed,  throwing  open  all  the  seats  or  pews  to  the  first 
comers.  Of  course  in  many  instances  grave  objections  would  be 
raised  on  the  score  of  probable  injury  to  books,  and  cushions,  and 
kneeling-stools ;    but  all   these   objections,   by   aid  of   a  little 

Eatience  and  love  on  the  pai*t  of  the  parish  priest,  may,  we  should 
ope,  be  subdued.  Boxes  can  be  easily  erected  with  locks  and 
keys  for  the  reception  of  books,  cushions  can  without  much  diffi- 
culty be  stowed  away,  if  that  be  held  desirable  by  pew-holders,  in 
drawers  provided  for  that  purpose  under  their  seats,  and  kneeling- 
stools  can  be  removed  to  the  vestry,  for  the  nonce,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  harm^s  way.  It  is  true  that  some  people  may  possibly  prefer 
the  evening  to  the  afternoon  service,  where  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  former  all  their  lives,  but  by  coming  early  enough  they 
will  probably  still  be  able  to  secure  their  own,  or  at  all  events  good 
places  ;  and  if  not,  are  we  not  absolutely  called  on  by  imperative 
circumstances  to  make  sacrifices,  great  sacrifices  even,  for  the 
sake  of  our  poorer  brethren,  if  needful  ?  Of  course  we  do  not 
wish  or  expect  to  see  evening  congregations  consisting  exclusively 
of  the  labouring  classes;  a  mixture  is  always  very  preferable: 
only  seat-holders  would  predominate  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  the  poor,  we  should  hope,  in  the  evening.  And  does 
it  not  behove  every  parish  priest  seriously  to  consider,  more  espe- 
cially in  our  cities,  whether  he  is  not  called  upon  to  provide  one 
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entirely  free  service  on  the  Sunday,  at  wluch  no  distinctions  of 
rank  or  dignity  should  be  observed,  and  the  best  seats  be  thrown 
freely  open  to  the  first  comers !     Whilst  we  go  on  building  and 
endowing  new  churches  day  by  day,  (and  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  good  work  !)  would 
it  not  be  well  if  we  made  sure  that  we  had  done  what  we  could, 
and  provided  as  much  church  accommodation  as  was  possible,  in 
our  present  houses  of  God  I     Where  there  is  not,  at  all  events, 
one  entirely  free  service  on  the  Sunday  for  prayers  and  sermon, 
this  cannot  be  said  to  be  accomplished  !     We  do  most  earnestly 
urge  this  matter  on  the  attention  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  as  well 
as  on  the  right  reverend   fathers  in   God  the  bishops  of  our 
Church,  whose  advice  and  encouragement  in  the  carrying  out  of 
such  free  services  would  be  certain  to  ensure  their  all  but  uni- 
versal adoption,  removing  the  principal  difficulties  that   might 
otherwise  arise.     But  the  clergy  are  plainly  justified  in  acting  in 
this  matter  even  without  any  directions  from  a  higher  quarter, 
for  they  are  responsible  for  all  the  souls  of  their  flocks,  and  are 
bound,  we  should  say,  not  to  rest  till  they  have  rendered  it  at 
least  possible  for  the  working  classes  generally  to  attend  their 
ministrations ;  and  that  without  feeling  that  they  are  marshalled 
to  inferior  seats,  or  treated  in  any  way  as  intruders. 

But,  do  what  the  clergy  will,  doubtless  their  difficulties  will  still 
remain  enormous  in  inducing  large  masses  of  the  working  classes  to 
take  ()art  in  any  religious  services  whatsoever  !  at  least  in  Lcmdon 
and  our  large  towns.  And,  be  it  remembered,  as  some  palliation 
of  the  unwillingness  of  these  people  to  attend,  not  only  that 
their  social  circumstances  are  as  wretched  as  we  have  described 
them,  that  they  are  constantly  without  decent  clothing,  and  have 
given  way  to  evil  habits,  more  especially  with  reference  to  drink* 
ing,  as  a  consequence  of  their  loss  of  self-respect ;  but  further, 
that  during  the  course  of  several  generations  they  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  absent  from  our  churches,  almost  without  any 
effort  to  reclaim  them ;  there  have  been  no  services  at  hours 
when  they  could  attend  ;  our  parish  churches  have  not  only  been 
filled  with  pews,  but  those  pews  have  been  treated  as  private  pro- 
perty at  all  hours  and  for  all  services ;  as  children  indeed,  a 
certain  fraction  of  every  generation  have  been  taught  in  our 
parish  schools  and  taken  in  a  body  to  our  church  galleries ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  lingering  effects  of  this,  we  presume  that  the 
masses  we  allude  to  would  be  heathens  altogether.  Under  these 
circumstances,  then,  we  cannot  expect  the  poor  to  change  their 
mode  of  living  in  a  day ;  they  have  learnt,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
we  may  say,  millions  have  learnt,  to  pass  their  Sundays  in  a 
state  of  dull  indifference,  not  dressing  tiU  one  or  two  in  the  day, 
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and  then  lolling  about  on  their  beds  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  it,  or  lounging  at  the  comers  of  the  street,  or 
smoking  listlessly,  or  seated  m  one  comer  of  their  chambers,  as 
Yfe  have  often  seen  them,  staring  vacantly  before  them,  or  gossip- 
ing idly  with  their  neighbours :  since  their  childhood  it  may  be 
that  they  have  never  been  interfered  with  in  these  habits ;  they 
have  never  been  urged  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  ;  or  if  so,  by 
way  of  reprimand  and  with  some  show  of  severity,  when  reli^ 
was  administered  to  them  in  the  winter.  The  Church  has  not 
seemed  their  home ;  the  free  seats  have  never  appeared  inviting 
to  them  ;  if  on  any  occasion  they  have  wandered  in,  the  prayers 
have  seemed  strange  and  long,  the  sermon  has  too  probably  been 
unintelligible  ;  the  act  of  attendance  at  religious  worship  has  ap- 
peared to  them,  in  fine,  something  that  pertained  rather  to  the 
rich  than  to  the  poor ;  something  respectable  and  aristocratic, 
and  altogether  propery  that  was  at  variance  with  their  miserable 
poverty  and  still  more  wretched  way  of  living ;  and  so,  as  we  have 
said,  they  did  not  feel  at  home,  and  returned  not  again.  We  are 
confident  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  families  of  working 
people  in  London,  nominally  Christians  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  would  feel  offended  with  any  body  who 
called  them  dissenters  or  unbelievers^  and  whose  children  probably 
go  to  school  and  to  church  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
who  have  not  entered  any  place  of  worship  for  many  years,  who 
pass  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the  same  dull  and  listless  manner^ 
and  who  will  not  be  persuaded  in  an  hour  or  a  day  to  frequent 
the  house  of  God,  even  if  its  doors  be  constantly  thrown  open, 
and  its  best  seats  provided  for  them.  Where  habits  of  listless* 
ness  have  once  been  formed,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  break  through 
them.  But  the  only  chance  lies,  that  is  plain,  in  the  influence  of 
parochial  visitation,  and  so  do  we  find  ourselves  brought  back 
once  more  to  what  should  be  the  principal  theme  of  this  unavoid*^ 
ably  rambling  disquisition. 

Though  we  have  declared  very  positively  against  that  make^ 
shift  system  which  would  substitute  the  attention  of  lay  parochial 
visitors  to  the  poor  for  the  regular  calls  of  the  parish  clergy,  yet 
we  must  not  be  understood  to  question  the  great  importance  of 
the  assistance  of  the  laity,  and  the  desirability,  in  all  large  town 
and  city  parishes  at  least,  of  parcelling  each  parish  out  into  so 
many  streets,  or  given  number  of  houses,  each  to  be  attended  to 
by  its  own  special  lay  visitor :  we  only  contend  that  it  is  still 
essential  that  the  clergy  should  themselves  continue  to  visit,  regu- 
larly, and,  if  possible,  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily,  two,  or 
three,  or  four,  as  the  case  may  be ;  not  in  any  one  given  district 
only,  but  throughout  their  parish ;  (save  where  it  may  be  ad** 
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visable  to  effect  a  clerical  division  of  labour  also,  for  the  better 
discharge  of  the  whole;)  so  as  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  working  classes,  and  become  their  per- 
sonal friends  and  counsellors. 

Still,  wc  repeat,  we  are  seriously  of  opinion  that  the  derey 
should  not  labour  unassisted  :  in  lar^  town  parishes  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  dischai^  their  work  efficiently 
without  aid.  We  believe  that  the  District  Visiting  system  is 
already  carried  out  in  a  very  efficient  manner  in  many  of  the 
larger  London  parishes,  as  well  as  in  our  other  towns  and  cities, 
thanks,  as  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, to  that  most  valuable  ''  Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Belief 
Association,'"  the  Reports  of  which,  for  the  last  two  years,  lie  before 
us,  and  contain  many  most  emphatic  clerical  testimonies  to  the 
value  of  this  definite  and  systematic  lay-assistance.  Every  thing 
which  brings  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  so-called  respectable 
classes  into  close  workmg  combination  is,  of  course,  valuable  for 
its  own  sake ;  men,  and  women,  too,  naturally  take  a  much  deeper 
interest  in  works  to  which  they  devote  their  energies.  And, 
besides  this,  the  clergy  cannot  do  a  third  part  of  the  district 
visiting  work,  that  should  be  done.  But  having  acknowledged 
this,  and  gladly  borne  our  tribute  to  the  real  and  pains-takmg 
labours  of  so  many  devoted  members  of  the  laity,  of  either  sex, 
we  must  insist  with  more  urgency  than  ever,  that  their  visits 
cannot  be  received  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  clergy ;  that 
the  latter  must  not  shut  themselves  up  in  their  studies,  and  pass 
their  days  and  nights  in  concocting  learned  sermons,  but  put 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  go  amongst  the  poor. 

No  doubt,  the  task  of  visiting  must  often  be  a  painful  one ;  so 
many  noisome  stenches  are  there  to  encounter,  so  many  lament- 
able sounds  and  sights,  so  much  hopeless  indifference  to  religion, 
80  much  dirt  and  misery  of  every  kind.  But  this  work,  like 
every  other  honest  and  hearty  one,  only  in  a  higher  degree 
perhaps  than  any  other  conceivable  earthly  task,  Ims  its  many 
and  great  rewards.  Let  the  reader  accompany  us  then,  in  fancy, 
on  a  clerical  tour  of  this  nature  through  some  of  the  bye-streets 
and  back  lanes  of  our  vast  metropolis ;  and  we  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate  that  compensations  are  rarely  wanting  to  the 
labourer  for  his  toil. 

On  proceeding  to  our  field  of  labour,  we  thread  some  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  perhaps,  with  frequent  and  intricate  windings, 
and  issue  upon  a  rather  small  and  noisome  bye-street,  with  some 
thirty  houses  on  either  side  of  it,  lying  within  a  bowshot  of  the 
noisiest  thoroughfares  on  earth,  but  off  the  direct  line  of  passage 
or  traffic^  and  so  comparatively  isolated :  yet  quiet  does  not  pre- 
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viail.  Every  here  and  there  dirty  little  ragamuffins,  boys  and 
girls  perhaps  scarcely  distinguishable,  are  playing  with  mud  and 
mire,  or  enjoying  a  game  of  leap-frog,  or  of  shuttle-cocks,  in  the 
middle  of  the  street, — whooping  and  hallooing  to  the  utmost  of 
their  by  no  means  limited  abilities.  The  multitude  of  children, 
by-the-bye,  who  come  to  life,  and  continue  in  life,  in  such  dis- 
tricts as  these,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  by  those  who  do  not 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  fact.  There  are  few  fami- 
lies that  have  not  six  or  seven  or  eight  children.  But,  to  resume, 
very  possibly  also  some  of  the  endless  varieties  of  London  street 
vendors  are  bawling  their  commodities  down  the  row,  and  groups 
of  women  are  gossiping  at  several  of  the  house  doors.  The  houses 
are  tolerably  high,  and  have  once  been  respectable  :  they  are  now 
usually  tenanted  by  seven  or  eight  families  each,  or  say,  at  an 
average,  some  fifty  persons.  Many  of  these  houses  have  small 
shops  below,  grocers^  pawnbrokers\  &c.  The  clergyman,  who 
intends  to  devote  the  next  two  or  three  hours  to  visiting  for  the 
first  time,  from  room  to  room,  in  a  certain  number  of  these 
houses,  enters  one  of  the  shops,  and  salutes  the  master  or  mis* 
tress  behind  the  counter,  courteously  wishing  them  good  day. 
Gourteousncss,  we  take  leave  to  repeat,  is  most  essenlial  in  all 
clerical  dealings,  whether  with  the  middle  or  the  lower  classes 
residing  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities.  The  clergyman  intro- 
duces himself  in  the  present  instance  as  soon  as  possible  by  name, 
stating  that  his  immediate  purpose  is  to  make  acquaintance  with 
his  parishioners ;  and  then,  fearful  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities 
of  tne  small  shopkeeper,  who  is  usually  a  most  touchy  indivi- 
dual^ by  making  special  inquiries  as  to  his  wife  or  children,  the 
attendance  at  school  of  the  latter,  or  their  religious  habits,  lest 
he  should  be  supposed  to  wish  to  exert  an  unrecognized  authority, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  after  one  or  two  general  observations  as  to 
the  state  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  length  of  residence  of  the 
tradesman  and  his  mmily  in  the  district,  ^' rrobably  you,  sir,  are 
the  householder ;  or,  if  not,  I  dare  say  you  can,  at  all  events, 
give  me  the  names  of  the  other  lodgers  in  this  house,  and  tell  me 
whether  they  have  many  children  .'*'  The  shopkeeper  in  all  pro- 
bability gives  the  names,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them, 
which  the  clergyman  notes  in  his  little  pocket-book,  somewhat 
after  this  fashion,  "Jones,  Front  Kitchen — Phillips,  Back — 
Wilson,  First  Floor  Front — Clements,  Back,*"  &c. ;  and  thus 
armed,  after  a  few  more  civilities,  just  mentioning  perhaps  in  a 
somewhat  careless  way  the  hours  of  service  at  the  church,  and 

the  pleasure  he  would  have  in  seeing  Mr. and  his  family 

there — (the  majority  of  this  order  of  small  shopkeepers,  we  must 
remark  in  passing,  go  no  where,  Sunday  bemg  too  probably  their 

c  2 
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busiest  day,  that  is,  in  London ;  those,  who  are  more  teriauSy  sit 
under  some  dissenting  minister ;  of  course  there  are  exceptions) — 
he  proceeds  on  his  appointed  journey,  to  devote  the  next  half 
hour,  it  may  be,  to  the  making  acquaintance  with  seven  or  eight 
new  families  of  the  working  classes  in  the  house. 

A  certain  amount  of  moral  courage  is  doubtless  requidte  in 
such  an  undertaking ;  and  desirable,  we  should  say,  is  a  flexibility 
of  mind  and  disposition,  a  readiness  for  all  comers.  At  least, 
these  qualities  are  useful,  though  not  indispensable ;  for  it  is  pro- 
bable that  sincere  and  earnest  piety,  and  true  love  of  the  bre- 
thren, ynU.  more  than  supply  their  absence.  The  clergjrman, 
however, '9i»U8^  not  be  one  who  is  easily  daunted  or  repelled,  for  he 
is  certain  to  meet  with  some  rebuf&  in  the  course  of  his  pere- 
ffrinations.  Possibly  on  this  very  occasion  he  may  enter  a  room, 
m  the  first  instance,  where  he  finds  two  or  three  men  woridng 
together,  at  shoemaking,  or  some  such  employment,  who  will  not 
remove  their  hats  from  their  heads,  or  nse  from  their  seats  to 
greet  him  when  he  enters.  Of  such  rudeness  he  must  of  course 
take  no  notice  whatsoever ;  nay,  not  even  pretend  to  remark  it ; 
but  advance  unconcernedly,  saying,  '^  Mr.  Watkins,  I  believe  !^ 
having  taken  care  to  refer,  before  opening  the  door,  to  the  names 
on  his  list :  (it  is  a  great  point  to  know  the  name ;  it  seems  to 
give  you  some  standing  as  an  acquaintance,  and  nobody,  however 
poor  and  solitary,  is  ever  surprised  at  being  known :)  probably  a 
surly  *'  Yes,  sir,*"  will  be  grunted  forth  by  way  of  reply ;  or, 
perhaps,  "  I'm  Mr.  Watkins  :  what  may  you  want  with  him  ?'' 

"  Merely  to  make  your  acquaintance,  as  Mr. ,  the  clergyman 

of  this  district,****  is  of  course  the  natural  reply ;  "  I  hope  trade  is 
pretty  flourishing.'"  This,  if  said  in  a  cheerful  and  friendly  tone, 
IS  well-nigh  certain  to  affect  Watkins'  manners  for  the  better. 
'^  Take  a  chair,  sir,*"  he  says.  The  clergyman  does  so,  and 
enters  on  a  conversation,  usually  discussing  the  present  proe|)ects 
of  business,  the  amount  of  wages,  and  so  forth.  After  five 
minutes  of  this  chat  the  pastor  feels  that  he  can  ask  without 
abruptness  after  the  wife  and  children,  and  what  schools  are  fre- 
quented by  the  latter,  and  mentions  perhaps  the  parish  school. 
A  directly  religious  conversation  is  not,  wc  think,  usually  to  be 
recommended,  unless  some  opening  present  itself.  Sometimes 
such  an  opening  may  be  made  in  a  half-jocular  way  by  one  of  the 

men  visited :  ''  So  you're    Mr.  : :  we  don't  trouble  church 

much  in  our  business."  "  Ah,  don't  you  ?  The  more's  the  pity. 
I  do  not  think  your  life  can  be  so  happy  in  this  world  as  not  to 
need  the  comfort  of  religion."  Thus  opened,  a  conversation 
may  of  course  prove  useful.  Generally,  a  kind  and  lenient  tone 
is  to  be  recommended ;  it  seems  useless  to  express  horror  at  a 
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way  of  "  living  without  God  in  the  world,**  which  is  almost  uni- 
versal round  about  you;  nor  is  it  desirable  to  commence  by 
quoting  many  Scripture  texts,  since  it  is  too  possible  thai  the 
man  you  speak  to  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  authority  of 
God''s  word,  and  you  lay  yourself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  cant. 
The  essential  is  of  course  to  place  yourself,  as  far  as  you  can,  in 
the  situation  of  those  to  whom  you  speak,  and  employ  such  argu- 
ments as  they  are  likely  to  understand,  taking  care  to  show  that 
you  feel  with  them,  all  the  while,  and  do  not  judge  them  too 
severely.  To  attempt  to  enter  into  further  details  of  such  a  con* 
versation  would  be  tedious:  we  may  say,  however,  that  we  have 
known  instances  in  which  the  clergyman  has  been  yet  more  surlily 
received  than  this  by  working  men,  and  vet  has  parted  from  them, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  very  best  of  terms,  they  insist- 
ing on  shaking  hands  once,  or  even  twice,  with  him,  and  mani- 
festly feeling  more  kindly  towards  the  clergy  generally  than  they 
did  before  he  entered  their  chamber. 

We  trust  that  our  clerical  readers  will  all  agree  with  us  that 
even  one  such  result  as  this,  small  as  it  may  seem,  would  be  a 
compensation  for  two  or  three  hours  of  house-visiting  labour : 
something,  the  visitor  will  feel,  has  been  done,  however  small,  to 
fill  up  the  chasm  betwixt  rich  and  poor ;  something  to  convince 
the  working  man  that  he  is  not  regarded  as  a  Pariah  by  his 
social  superiors,  and  that  a  clergyman  is  not  necessarily  a  tyrant 
or  a  humbug,  who  only  lives  to  preach  fine  sermons  to  great 
people,  and  take  as  much  money  as  he  can  get. 

In  the  same  house  will  possibly  be  found  in  the  front  kitchen  a 
widow,  with  three  or  four  children,  one  an  errand-boy,  the  others 
dirty  little  imps,  cowering  in  the  comers  or  pressing  to  the 
windows  with  their  backs  turned  to  you  when  you  come  in  ;  yei 
not  in  the  least  shy—only  savage;  with  a  keen  look  about  the 
eyes  and  brow,  and  an  appearance  of  unnatural  sharpness  for 
tneir  years.  The  aspect  of  the  majority  of  the  London  children 
is  really  painful,  it  is  so  "old  world**  cunning,  and  wise,  and 
usually  bold  and  insolent  also.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to  look  on  all 
strangers  as  natural  enemies.  Still,  even  (key  are  to  be  gained, 
and  sooner  than  you  may  look  for.  Kind  words  and  friendly 
glances,  and  the  show  of  some  little  sympathy  with  their  amuse- 
ments, will  soon  relax  the  sharp  lines  in  those,  young  features, 
and  call  forth  a  responsive  smile.  They  are  not  accustomed  to 
much  real  kindness :  their  parents  are  usually  too  fond,  and  in- 
dulgent to  the  last  degree,  but  carelessly  so ;  they  do  not  look 
after  the  children,  or  take  any  great  notice  of  them,  but  leave 
them  to  themselves,  and  when  thev  do  correct  them,  they  almost 
always  do  so  in  a  passion,  with  bard  cu£b,  and  the  addition  of 
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some  few  oaths  and  blasphemous  epithets.  At  the  parish  school, 
inestimable  as  its  labours  are,  severity  is  generaUy  found  requisite 
to  secure  order ;  and  pupil  teachers,  more  especially,  who  teach 
the  great  majority,  not  being  much  elevated  above  tneir  pupils  in 
point  of  years  or  stature,  are  almost  forced  to  adopt  a  tone  of 
nigh  and  stern  authority  in  order  to  maintain  their  posts.  Con- 
sequently, these  children  of  the  poor  have  met  with  but  little 
kindness  in  word ;  they  have  never  been  spoken  to  af&Uy  in 
hours  of  play,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  a  kind  question  and  a 
friendly  smile  are  apt  to  appear  strange  novelties  to  them,  and 
are  met  only  by  a  stare.  J3ut  we  have  seen  many  instances  in 
which  these  little  savages  were  gradually  improved,  both  in  looks 
and  manners,  in  no  small  measure  owing,  we  believe,  to  clerical 
influence.  AVe  have  heard  it  remarked  even  that  the  expression 
of  the  children^e  faces  had  quite  changed,  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  a  clergyman,  who  was  fond  of  children,  and  took  notice  of 
them,  had  been  working  for  some  time.  But,  to  resume,  the 
widow  and  her  children  are  visited  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
widow,  who  has  a  sad  tale  of  suflering  to  relate,  probably  receives 
a  shilling  or  two,  and  promises  to  send  the  younger  children  to 
school  more  regularly  than  she  has  done,  and  to  induce  the 
errand-boy  to  go  to  church  with  her  next  Sunday  evening,  if  she 
can.  As  for  morning  church  it  is  too  conunonly  out  of  tne  ques- 
tion :  even  very  decent  working  people,  regular  church-goers  in 
the  evening,  rarely  think  it  possible,  we  find,  to  be  dressed  in 
time  for  the  morning  service,  though  they  do  manage  with  some 
difficulty  to  dress  their  children  and  send  them  on  to  Sunday 
school,  an  hour  later  perhaps  than  they  ought  to  arrive. 

One  or  two  rooms  in  this  same  house  will  very  probably  be 
tenanted  by  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  with  whom  the  clergyman  will 
do  well  to  keep  on  friendly  terms.  Indeed,  he  must  not  think  of 
confining  his  charity  to  attendants  at  his  church,  in  town  and  city 
districts.  To  do  so,  would  not  only  be  a  direct  bounty  on  hypo- 
crisy, lowering  religion  inexpressibly  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  receive 
relief,  and  occasioning  a  sickening  amount  of  cant  and  lying,  but 
it  would  defeat  its  own  end,  and  keep  away  from  church  the  more 
honest  and  independent,  who  would  be  indignant  at  any  thing 
approaching  to  a  bargain  of  this  nature.  Nor  can  we  advise  the 
clergy  to  enter  into  controversy  with  Roman  Catholics,  or  dissenters 
of  any  kind,  unless  they  are  in  a  measure  driven  to  it.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  masses,  our  first  feeling  must  be,  that  any 
religion  is  far  better  than  none  at  all.  If  a  clergyman  really  finds 
that  the  family  he  is  visiting  are  regular  atten£tnts  at  a  place  of 
worship,  he  has,  in  so  far,  reason  to  rejoice ;  and  he  will  do  well 
to  say,  in  most  instances  at  least,  *^  Of  course,  I  would  rather  see 
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you  come  to  my  church,  and  belong  to  that  Church  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  true  one,  wliich  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  founded,  and 
which  is  governed  just  as  the  Apostles  ordered  it  to  be  governed  ; 
but  IF  you  love  your  Saviour,  that  is  the  one  essential;  and  God 
may  make  allowance  for  errors  that  do  not  proceed  from  pride,  or 
temper,  or  vanity/^  We  should  say,  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  you  consider  it  immaterial  what  Church  a  man  belongs  to : 
far  from  it ;  let  people  know  that  there  is  in  your  judgment  a 
right  and  a  wrong;  but  rest  satisfied  with  this,  and  do  not  engage 
yourselves  in  deliberate  efforts  to  make  converts  from  one  form  of 
Christianity  to  another,  as  long  as  there  is  such  a  mass  of  heathen-* 
ism  and  of  total  indifference  to  religion  round  about  you. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  considered  latitudinarian  language,  but 
assuredly  we  are  no  latitudinarians.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  parish  priest  should  shrink  from  reh'gious  argument;  and, 
assuredly,  if  he  visit  a  sick  papist,  he  should  not  fail  to  tell  him  to 
fix  his  faith  on  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  everlasting  Son  of  God, 
the  infinitely  compassionate  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  the  contemplation  of  no  Virgin,  and  no  Saint ;  with  nothing 
short  of  the  cross  of  Calvary,  and  Him  that  hung  thereon.  But, 
we  think,  in  most  instances,  it  is  better  to  place  a  higher  truths 
which  must  be  acknowledged,  before  the  mind,  and  persuade  the 
heart  to  realize  it,  than  directly  to  combat  a  religious  error, 
which  has  been  cherished  from  childhood  upward,  and  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  hastily  removed  without  tearing  up  with  it  a  vast 
amount  of  good  and  reverential  feeling.  Thus,  we  would  not 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  Protestant  dissenter  that  he  bad 
never  received  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  that  the  ministers  whom  he 
so  highly  honoured,  were,  strictly  speaking,  no  ministers  at  all. 
Leaving  such  questions  on  one  side,  we  would  doubtless  set  before 
him  the  fact  that,  there  should,  of  right,  be  only  one  Church,  one 
Faith,  and  one  Baptism ;  but  then  we  would  preach  Christ 
crucified  to  his  soul,  taking  care  to  guard  this  central  truth  from 
misconstruction,  and  to  render  manifest  that  the  love  of  Christ 
must  be  rightly  apprehended  by  the  sinner,  if  His  death  is  to 
benefit  that  sinner's  soul.  We  should  say,  in  fine,  though  oure 
may  be  considered  cold  and  tame  advice,  Go  with  the  members  of 
other  communions  as  far  as  you  can  go  consistently  with  the 
truth :  do  not  conceal  from  them  that  you  think  them  wrong, 
wherever  they  differ  from  the  Church ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
do  not  allow  them  to  imagine  that  you  consign  every  body  to 
reprobation  who  does  not  receive  the  whole  truth  and  is  not  ia 
full  possession  of  Church-membership :  dwell  rather  on  those 
blessed  truths,  which  you  both  hold  in  common,  and  lead  their 
spirits  to  the  cross  of  their  and  your  Bedeemer.  . 
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But  this,  too,  is  a  digression :  we  were  speaking  of  ordinary  dis- 
trict-, rather  than  of  sick-visiting ;  only  that  the  two  are  naturally 
connected  ;  because  visiting  from  room  to  room  is  sure  to  bring 
you  into  contact  with  a  certain  number  of  sick  persons,  of  whom 
you  would  not  otherwise  have  made  the  acquaintance ;  some,  as 
we  have  said,  Soman  Catholics ;  and  some  few,  dissenters,  (but 
very  few  among  the  really  poor,)  many  nominal  Church  people ; 
and  some,  who  do  not  even  profess  to  belong  to  any  communicHi 
whatsoever. 

Without  entering  more  into  details  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
do,  we  find  that  we  could  scarcely  carry  out  our  first  intention  of 
following  a  moming'^s  wanderings,  or  of  even  describing  all  the 
various  ^^minagea^''  of  one  single  house  in  such  a  district.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  instancing  some  few  particular  cases^ 
which  have  fallen  under  our  own  notice  individually  in  the 
course  of  visiting,  and  have  convinced  us  of  the  desirableness  of 
persisting  in  this  practice. 

We  have  come  on  many  families  who  were  starving,  or  all  but 
starving,  whom  a  little  temporary  relief  has  extricated  from  the 
greater  part  of  their  difficulties ;  but  the  circumstances  were 
scarcely  of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant  special  enumeration. 

To  descend  to  particulars^  however.  We  have  fallen  in,  thus, 
with  a  poor  young  woman,  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  a  highly 
respectable  shopkeeper,  left  in  the  most  destitute  circumstances, 
with  three  young  children.  Being  rather  handsome,  of  course, 
the  danger  of  her  situation  was  very  great.  The  children  were 
starving  before  her  eyes  ;  proposals  of  a  vile  nature  were  made 
to  her,  by  one  who  promised  to  help  her  to  get  the  two  elder  out 
in  the  world ;  in  a  weak  hour  she  yielded.  Of  course,  the  seducer 
soon  departed,  taking  care  to  leave  no  trace  of  his  whereabouts, 
and  breaking  all  his  promises.  When  we  first  called  on  this  poor 
creature,  a  little  child  had  just  been  bom  into  the  world,  and  bom 
blind,  the  fruit  of  this  intrigue.  The  mother  was  in  a  state 
bordering  on  despair ;  cast  off  by  all  her  friends  and  relatives, 
and  almost  utterly  destitute.  In  the  same  house  Uved  another 
woman,  of  very  bad  character.  She  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  this  woman,  and  the  only  possible  end  could  be  foreseen.  It 
was  horrible.  But,  by  6od''s  grace,  who  sent  the  helper  at  the 
right  hour,  with  a  little  judicious  money-aid,  but,  above  all,  by 
sympathy,  and  kindness,  and  encouitigement,  this  wanderer 
was  reclaimed,  or  seems  to  have  been  altogether  reclaimed ; 
and,  despite  of  cruel  treatment  subsequently,  on  the  part  of 
her  kinsfolk,  and  many  great  privations,  she  has  ever  since  per- 
sisted in  a  course  of  strict  propriety ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  yet  redeem  herself  from  her  sunk  condition  even  in  this  life. 
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and  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  Such  a  case  as  this  is 
indeed  consolatory  to  a  clergyman.  What  parish  priest  would 
not  join  in  the  Apostle^s  exclamation, — "  I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear,  '  or  see,^  that  my  children  walk  in  truth  !^ 

Again,  quite  casually,  we  have  entered  a  small  chamber,  where 
a  child,  a  boy  of  some  ten  years  of  age,  lay  dying  in  his  narrow 
bed.  He  had  been  asking  for  a  clergyman  all  the  night ;  yet 
too  probably  a  clerg3rman  would  not  have  been  fetched  in  time, 
had  he  not  thus  opportunely  made  his  appearance.  This  boy 
had  been  at  the  parish  school  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ;  but 
he  had  lived  in  one  of  the  very  worst  parts  of  London,  where 
drinking,  swearing,  and  fighting  were  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants,  close  to  a  small  cattle-market,  which  the 
windows  of  his  chambers  overlooked.  He  had  lost  his  father 
early ;  and  his  mother  was  a  hard-working,  but  thoroughly  irre- 
ligious woman ;  and  yet,  marvellous  to  relate,  this  child  was 
a  simple-hearted,  innocent,  lowly  saint  of  God.  He  clasped  the 
clergyman's  hand  in  his,  and  said,  "  O  do  read,  sir  !  rfo,  pray  ! '' 
"What  shall  I  read  to  you?"  "About  our  blessed  Lord.**' 
"  Do  you  remember  Him,  then?"  "O  yes;  and  how  He  died 
for  me  !"  And  then  he  repeated  one  or  two  simple  texts,  but 
without  the  slightest  admixture  of  formalism  or  affectation; 
nothing  that  the  veriest  scoffer  could  have  fancied  cant.  The 
mother  afterwards  said  that  this  boy  of  hers  had  always  been 
pious ;  always  fond  of  play  and  merriment,  too ;  yet,  when  his 
playmates  used  bad  words,  he  woidd  not  say  any  things  indeed, 
but  always  went  away  from  them.  When  she  was  tired  at  night 
she  would  often  forj^et  her  prayers,  she  said,  and  fling  hei^f 
down  on  the  bed  qmte  worn  out ;  but  then  he  would  wake  up 
anxiously,  and  say,  "  Oh,  mother,  mother,  you  haven^'t  prayed  to 
God  to-night ! "  and  not  let  her  rest  till  she  rose  up  and  did  so. 
What  a  privilege  did  we  not  feel  it  to  kneel  by  the  bed-side,  and 
receive  almost  the  parting  blessing  of  such  a  secret  child  of  God 
as  this,  kept  in  the  midst  of  a  worse  fire  than  the  burning  fiery 
furnace  of  Babylon,  from  the  influence  of  spiritual  wickedness,  by 
the  unseen  presence  of  the  Son  of  God  !  Yet  this  privilege  also 
was  only  gained  in  consequence  of  parochial  visitation  from  room 
to  room. 

Beautiful,  most  beautiful  is  it,  we  cannot  refrain  from  observ- 
ing, to  see  such  a  living  record  as  this  of  the  power  of  Christianity 
in  the  very  centre  of  a  mass  of  carelessness,  and  blasphemy,  and 
sin !  Wonderful  to  think  that  the  Protecting  Arm  should 
always  have  been  upheld  above  the  head  of  this  young  child  t 
Surely,  the  Lord  dwells,  indeed,  about  and  around  his  own 
people,  "  even  as  the  mountains  stand  about  Jerusalem." 
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We  cannot  promise  our  readers  that  they  will  often  meet 
with  such  a  ease  as  this ;  and  yet  we  trust  and  believe  that  it  is 
not  singular.  We  know  other  boys  and  girls,  God  be  praised  for 
it !  who  seem  to  combine  the  glad  spirit  of  childhood  with  the 
love  of  God,  and  of  their  Saviour ;  who  draw  do  long  faces  when 
they  see  others  playing,  but  are  themselves,  perhaps,  the  loudest 
and  the  merriest  of  the  joyful  party,  and  yet  practise  daily  self-exa- 
mination, and  ^'  keep  a  conscience  pure  towards  Gt>d  and  man/^ 
And  it  strikes  us,  tnough  we  may  be  prejudiced  in  the  matter, 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  English  Church  to  rear 
such  children  as  these,  where  her  energies  are  developed.  Pro- 
testant dissent  either  neglects  childhood  altogether,  or  is  apt  to 
make  it  sullen,  and  stunt  its  natural  growth ;  its  *^  pious  chil- 
dren ^^  are  not  at  all  delightful  to  us,  we  must  confess ;  they  are 
80  alarmingly  conscious  of  their  own  goodness,  and  so  certain 
that  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness  beside  themselves.  And 
again  Bomanism  too  often  seems  to  make  children  formalists, 
and  to  check  their  intellectual  growth:  it  does  not  engender 
hypocrisy,  we  should  say;  but  rather  a  strange  mixture  of 
levity,  and  hyperbolical  and  superstitious  devotion,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  wear  the  heart  away,  while  it  weakens  the  monl 
character. 

But  to  return  to  our  illustrations  of  the  advantages  attendant 
on  clerical  district-visiting,  one  more  special  case,  and  we  have 
done;  though  special  cases,  after  all,  cannot  prove  much;  for 
it  is  the  general  effect  of  this  i/t-actice  in  the  promotion  of  a  spirit 
of  kindliness  between  rich  ana  poor,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  betwixt  a  pastor  and  his  people,  which  must  of 
course  be  considered  its  principal  recommendation.  Still  gene- 
ralities will  never  touch  the  heart,  and  do  not  make  their  due 
impression,  even  upon  the  intellect.  And,  therefore,  choosing 
one  more  out  of  many  instances,  for  no  particular  reason,  but 
because  it  happens  to  occur  first  to  us,  we  shall  specify  the  case 
of  a  poor  sicK  Frenchman,  once  a  cook  in  high  repute,  making 
his  hundreds,  and  driving  a  curricle,  now  reduceo,  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  lingering  consumption,  to  a  state  of  the  most  extreme 
poverty,  living  in  a  miserable  back  room,  with  a  wife  and  one 
boy,  and  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  former. 
This  man  had  been  nurtured  and  educated  as  a  Bomanist,  being 
a  native  of  Provence,  and  owning  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Troubadours,  the  langue  d*Oc.  In  London  he  had  fallen,  by  his 
own  account,  into  irreligious  ways  and  practices ;  in  fact,  being 
a  reflecting  man,  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of 
popish  legends  generally,  and  of  the  falsity  of  the  working- 
system  of  that  Church  ;  and  so,  like  tens  of  thousands  of  others 
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in  the  like  predicament,  he  had  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  reli- 
gion was  altogether  a  fiction,  and  a  sham.  Discovering,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  his  immediate  physical  needs,  (he  would  say 
nothing  on  the  subject,  and  the  truth  was  only  learnt  by  ques- 
tioning his  wife,)  the  clergyman  relieved  them  to  the  best  of  his 
abiUty,  and  discoursed  with  the  poor  sufferer,  then  in  no  imm^ 
diate  danger,  on  various  general  subjects,  saying  little  about 
religion ;  for  he  supposed  him  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was 
careful  not  to  wound  his  Gascon  pride,  or,  in  other  words,  his 
somewhat  excessive  '^  amour  propre^''  After  two  or  three  friendly 
visits  of  this  nature,  religious  themes  were  touched  on  rather 
more  closely,  but  still  with  no  direct  doctrinal  teaching;  and 
permission  was  asked  to  offer  up  a  prayer  by  his  bed-side  for  the 
relief  of  his  pains.  The  poor  man  had  not  appeared  at  all  de- 
votionally  or  religiously  affected;  but,  how  little  can  we  judge 
from  outward  appearances  !  It  came  out,  afterwards,  that  all 
this  time  he  was  secretly  desirous  that  religious  subjects  should 
be  entered  on ;  nay,  the  first  religious  impressions  he  had  enter- 
tained for  many  years,  had  been  now  awakened  within  his  breast ; 
and  a  conviction  was  growing  and  deepening  there,  that  religion 
was  a  reality,  and  that  a  priest  was  not  necessarily  a  pretender 
or  a  Pharisee.  And  some  few  evenings  afterwards,  believing 
himself  to  be  near  his  end,  (though  he  did  not  die  for  some 
months  later,)  the  scoffer  of  so  many  years  sent  for  the  Anglican 

Eriest,  who  had  thus  visited  him  in  his  afBiction,  and  begged  to 
now  whether  he  might  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Holy  Comr 
munion  once  again.  He  did  so ;  and  he  died  subseauently,  as 
we  hope  and  believe,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  living  faith.  Now 
this  poor  man,  it  is  certain,  would  never  have  sent  for  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  any  lay-visitor  had  found  him, 
he  woidd  have  made  little  of  such  a  case ;  (for  to  a  layman  this 
penitent  would  not  have  spoken ;)  and  he,  supposing  the  man  to 
be  a  Roman  Catholic,  would  scarcely  have  thought  of  sending 
the  clergyman  on  a  seemingly  fruitless  errand.  This  poor  fellow 
needed  to  be  convinced  by  experience  that  priests  can  think  of 
something  beyond  their  formal  duties ;  that  they  are  not  only 
ready  and  willing  to  go  through  certain  religious  ceremonies,  but 
that  they  also  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  well-being  of  their 
poor  and  sick  parishioners,  and  will  not  consent  to  sink  the  man 
in  the  clergyman. 

On   a  retrospection,   we  are   disposed  to  fear  that  we  have 

very  imperfectly  illustrated  our  thesis ;  but  the  intention  must 

stand  for  the  deed ;  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  vivid  perception 

of  the  benefits  derived  from  such  intercourse  to  any  third  party. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  cases  we  have  cited,  as  well 
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as  from  the  general  tenor  of  our  remarks,  that  we  almost 
always  lean  to  the  side  of  leniency,  and  think  the  poor  can 
scarcely  be  dealt  with  too  favourably  and  mildly.  It  may  be  said 
that  imposition  and  vice  are  likely  to  be  thus  encouraged ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  our  experience  points  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 
Let  the  clergyman  only  take  heed,  we  should  say,  never  to  relieve, 
without  visiting^  either  the  sick  or  the  poor,  and  judging  from 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes  upon  the  spot ;  and  then  he  can 
scarcely  be  very  much  deceived.  This  should  be  a  positive  rule, 
always  religiously  adhered  to,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  already  well  and  favourably  known ;  and  no  representation  of 
pressing  misery,  on  occasions  when  it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  it 
for  some  few  hours,  should,  in  our  judgment,  extract  a  single 
penny.  If  the  sufferers  have  waited  days  already,  as  you  will 
often  hear,  then  they  must  wait  another  day,  if  need  be.  Once 
allow  yourself,  we  should  say,  to  break  through  this  salutary  rule, 
and  in  the  first  case  you  will  open  a  door  to  deception  and  fraud 
of  all  kinds ;  in  the  next,  you  will  be  encouraging  a  habit  of  idle- 
ness in  yourself;  if  you  once  trust  to  chance,  you  will  be  tempted 
to  do  so  a  second  time,  and  a  third,  and  then  you  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, bring  so  many  applicants  upon  you,  that  you  will  reaUy 
be  unable  to  attend  to  them  at  their  houses,  and  may  conse- 
quently be  induced  to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  firm  adherence  to  the  rule  of  not  giving  a 
fiirthing  without  calling  on  the  applicant  at  his  or  her  own 
dwelling  (it  is  almost  always  the  woman  who  comes  to  ask  assist- 
ance), is  likely  to  diminish  the  number  of  petitioners ;  none  will 
apply,  save  those  who  do  actually  reside  in  the  parish,  and  only 
the  really  indigent  among  these.  But,  we  repeat,  mercy  is  to  be 
preferred  to  justice,  in  tne  dealing  with  our  unfortunate  working 
classes.  Alas  !  much  as  there  is  of  moral  wickedness  and  vice, 
there  is  perhaps  still  more  of  physical  wretchedness,  the  fonn^ 
being  usually,  in  our  judgment,  engendered  by  the  latter. 

We  fear  that  we  have  still  given  no  distinct  notion  of  the 
habits  and  ways  of  living  of  our  London  poor,  which  are  too 
similar,  as  we  know  from  experience,  to  those  of  the  working 
classes  of  other  cities,  save  that  the  Londoners  are  usually  more 
conversible,  more  conversant  with  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
world,  and  more  utterly  indifferent  to  religion. 

Let  us,  therefore,  before  this  rambling  article  is  drawn  to  a 
close,  take  a  sweeping  survey  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
court  in  the  centre  of  a  very  populous  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  a  church  with  daily  services,  and  entirely 
open  sittings.  The  clergyman  is  on  a  friendly  footing  with  all  the 
families  we  shall  mention,  reUeving  their  wants  from  time  to 
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time  pretty  liberally,  and  visiting  rather  frequently  at  their 
houses  ;  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  them  never  enter  a  church, 
or  any  other  place  of  worship :  and  though  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable or  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  cases  we  shall  mention, 
this  enhances  their  value  in  one  respect,  because  they  are  such 
average  specimens  of  their  respective  classes.  The  family  at 
the  corner,  to  proceed  in  order,  with  two  grown-up  daughters, 
a  son  old  enough  to  earn  his  living,  and  two  or  three  younger 
children,  are  in  tolerable  circumstances ;  the  father  is  a  wheel- 
wright, and  earns  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  a  week ; 
the  mother  goes  out  working  in  the  summer,  and  altogether 
they  must  realize  a  very  comfortable  sum.  Wonderful  to  relate ! 
they  have  two  rooms  to  live  in  instead  of  one;  but  then  they 
frequently  take  in  lodgers,  and  usually  young  men,  which  occa- 
sions scandal  to  be  whispered  by  the  neighbours,  and  something 
more  than  whispered,  whenever  there  is  a  row  in  the  court, 
though  the  young  women  seem  respectable.  These  people  never 
enter  a  place  of  worship,  and  have  not  done  so  for  years.  The 
clergyman  has  asked  them  repeatedly  if  they  have  not  been  to  hear 
him  yet,  and  has  ventured  on  some  friendly  exhortations ;  but 
they  always  make  some  frivolous  excuse,  and  talk  as  if  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  going,  and  should  be  likely  to  go  next  Sunday  ! . 
They  seem  industrious,  and  live  happily  enough,  to  all  appearance, 
among  themselves,  though  they  are  apt  to  quarrel  with  their 
neighbours.  Despite  their  melancholy  religious  indifference,  they 
appear  to  have  some  affection,  or,  at  all  events,  a  very  kindly 
feeling  for  the  clergyman ;  so  it  is  hoped  things  may  mend  in 
time.  And  so  much  must  be  proffered  by  way  of  palliation  for 
their  sin  :  they  live  in  a  part  of  London,  and  have  done  so  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  which,  throughout  nearly  all  that  time,  there 
was  only  one  church  for  just  20,000  people,  and  that  church 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  pews.  There  was,  then,  no  church- 
accommodation  for  the  masses,  and  no  attempt  at  it,  and  so  those 
masses  have  learnt  from  long  habit  to  do  without  church  at  all ! 
The  children  have  gone,  notwithstanding  all  this,  one  after  the 
other  to  the  parish  school,  and  consequently  to  church  also  ;  and 
the  elder  branches  of  the  family  would  not  like  to  attend  the 
services  at  a  dissenting  chapel. 

In  the  next  house,  Anglo-Irish  people  live  below,  a  young 
shoemaker  and  his  pretty  Tittle  wife  with  several  children,  both 
of  them  good  tempered  and  fair  spoken ;  they  attend  certain  so- 
called  London  Mission  services,  occasionally,  for  half  an  hour  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  these  services  being  conducted  by  laymen^ 
who  are  either  extreme  Calvinists  yet  nominal  Churchmen,  or  dis- 
senters. We  may  be  allowed  to  mention  here,  in  passing,  that 
these  London  City  Mission-men,  with  the  best  intentions  doubt- 
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less,  do  on  the  whole  harm  as  well  as  ^ood.  They  are  gene- 
rally self-educated,  and  very  narrow-minded  peopte,  who  ac- 
knowledge no  religion  apart  from  a  certain  '^  Shibboleth^  of 
their  own,  and  encourage  those  who  listen  to  them  (a  small 
minority)  to  be  as  intolerant  and  uncharitable  as  tbemselveB. 
They  not  only  intrude  in  parishes  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  parochial  clergy,  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
as  though  they  there  held  a  special  charge — (very  frequently^ 
notwithstanding  their  pretensions,  they  are  received  roughly, 
and  shown  the  door,) — but  they  also  imagine  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  deliver  their  testimony  against  the  parish-church  and 
parish-priest,  if  both  do  not  exactly  come  up  to  their  reli- 
gious notions ;  and  we  have  known  instances  in  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  disquieting;  the  consciences  and  temporarily  diak- 
ing  the  faith  of  communicants  among  the  poor,  pouring  out  a 
flood  of  turgid  rant  and  misapplied  Scripture,  in  order  to  con- 
vince them  that  because  they  were  not  conscious  of  any  extra- 
ordinary change  in  their  feehngs  and  deportment  at  some  one 
period  of  their  lives,  they  must  be  in  a  state  of  Egyptian  bondace 
and  altogether  castaways.  Some  of  these  men  possess  no  litUe 
cleverness,  and,  apart  from  their  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness, 
.  appear  to  be  endowed  with  an  earnest  desire  to  advance  the 
interest43  of  the  Gospel  and  to  help  their  brethren.  The  Reports 
of  their  proceedings  which  lie  before  us  possess  no  little  interest, 
though  they  are  marred  by  unhappy  attacks  on  clergymen  and  their 
parochial  services.  Still,  setting  all  other  considerations  on  one 
side,  these  are  not  the  men  to  regenerate  the  working  classes,  or 
to  raise  them  above  their  present  condition.  They  make,  we  fear, 
many  scoffers  unintentionally,  and  assuredly  they  are  promoting, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  a  spirit  of  discontent  with  almost  idl 
our  institutions  in  Church  and  State.  The  poor  man,  thanks 
to  them,  is  often  led  to  confound  religion  and  cant.  Those, 
when  they  do  influence  at  all  for  good,  they  generally  carry  to 
the  meeting-house.  But,  wo  need  ffentlemen  to  visit  the  poor,  and 
to  become  their  friends  and  counsellors ;  gentlemen,  who  will 
treat  them  with  becoming  delicacy,  and  who,  having  received 
a  liberal  education  have  also  enlarged  minds,  and  are  able  to 
make  aIlo^yancc  for  the  errors  and  snort-comings  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  and  address  themselves  to  their  peculiar  cases.  With 
the  very  best  intentions,  neither  City- Mission-men  ^  nor  dissenting 
ministers,  nor  popish  priests  and  monks,  can  accomplish  that 
work  of  renovation  ana  reform,  which  if  it  be  not  eflected  by 
the  earnest  eflbrts  of  our  Anglican  clergy,  will,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  never  be  wrought  at  all.     And  then,  not  to  dwell  on 

'  The  Church  of  England  ^  Scripture  Readers*  Society/'  is,  we  trust,  doing  much 
good. 
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the  fearful  spiritual  consequences  of  such  a  failure,  great,  it  is  too 
manifest,  must  be  our  social  downfall. 

But  to  return,  what  first  induced  this  Anglo-Irish  couple  to 
attend  these  said  prayer-meetings,  it  seems  difficult  to  conjecture ; 
possibly,  curiosity ;  they  do  not  often  go  to  these^  but  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  enter  church. — Upstairs,  in  the  same  dwelling  resides  a  family^ 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  youngest 
son  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are  specimens  of  a  numerous  class. 
They  earn  good  wages,  but  live  in  a  constant  state  of  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort ;  both  father  and  mother  drink,  and  their  quarrels  in  their 
cups  are  fearful,  and  seem  likely  to  end  fatally  some  day ;  ihey  also 
never  enter  church,  though  they  are  on  good  terms  with  the  clergy- 
man, and  take  great  credit  to  themselves  for  being  no  hypocrites ! 
When  they  are  in  liquor,  both  father  and  mother  employ  the  most 
fearful  oaths,  and  then  complain  that  the  children  are  not  obe* 
dient  and  dutiful :  a  worse  regulated  household,  in  fine,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive ;  and  yet  their  children  also  have  all  attended 
the  parish  schools,  and  the  youngest  boy,  a  cripple  who  halts  on 
crutches^  does  so  still.  Gin  is  the  fountain  of  misery  and  sin  in 
this  instance,  and  has  been  so  for  very  many  years.  No  expos* 
tulation  can  mend  matters.  Nothing  but  the  constraining  grace 
of  Ood  can  work  a  reformation  here,  and  this  seems  scarcely  to 
be  hoped,  yet  ever  prayed,  for. — In  the  next  house  lives  a  woman 
of  fifty  who  has  married  a  young  man  of  twenty-five ;  she  sup- 

Eorts  him,  and  reproaches  him  with  the  fact ;  he  drinks,  and  treats 
er  infamously,  keeping  her  two  boys,  by  her  former  husband,  to 
whom  she  is  strongly  attached,  in  a  state  of  terror  for  their  lives. 
She  goes  to  church  sometimes  on  Sunday  evenings,  much  against 
her  husband'^s  will,  who  always  abuses  her  soundly  for  it ;  as  for 
him,  he  is  destroying  himself,  body  and  soul,  by  drink ;  the  boys 
are  industrious,  well-behaved,  and  fond  of  going  to  Sunday  school 
and  church. — Above  them  lives  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  family, 
favourable  specimens  of  their  class,  regular  chapel-goers,  and 
good-humoured,  and  happy  in  the  main.  The  clergyman  is  on 
very  good  terms  with  these  also,  and  they  are  not  at  all  bigoted, 
but  appear  kindly  disposed,  and  have  even  been  instrumental  in 
inducmg  a  young  woman,  a  Protestant  of  their  acquaintance, 
to  present  herself  as  a  candidate  for  baptism  in  the  church. — 
Next  door  lives  a  large  family,  the  father  m  a  good  trade,  earning 
not  less  than  thirty  shillings  a  week  when  in  full  employ;  but  they 
never  lay  by  any  thing,  and,  work  failing  recently,  tney  have  gone 
through  a  period  of  very  urgent  distress.  They  are  professedly 
Qhurch  people,  but  seldom  enter  a  place  of  worship.  Of  late, 
however,  they  have  entered  church  now  and  then,  and  are,  it 
may  be  hoped,  upon  the  road  to  amendment.     They  are  very  fair* 
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spoken  people,  and  their  neighbours  call  them  '^smooth-tongues.^ 
The  eldest  son,  a  printer,  invariably  passes  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Sunday  walking  in  the  country  with  other  young  journey- 
men, and  yet  seems  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  Church 
and  clergyman,  and  does  occasionally  go  to  some  church  in  the 
evening  with  his  sweetheart ;  more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  the 
sake  of  her  company  than  from  any  other  motive. — Next  door 
there  resides,  again,  a  very  large  family  downstairs ;  the  &ther 
is  engaged  on  the  fire-patrol,  and  so  is  always  up  all  ni^ht ;  the 
mother  works  very  hard  in  a  manufactory  for  about  twelve  hours 
every  day  in  the  week  with  the  eldest  boy.     They  say  they  are 
worn  out  on  the  Sunday,  and  really  appear  so ;  but  the  man 
sometimes  goes  to  church  in  the  evening,  and  the  eldest  boy 
does  so  always,  as  well  as  the  younger  children.     This  lad  of 
sixteen  seemed  rather  ashamed  of  his  good  practices  when  the 
clergyman  spoke  to  him  kindly  on  the  subject :   this,  however, 
was  probably  only  the  effect  of  English  reserve,  which  strongly 
influences  all  classes,  and  is  especially  conspicuous  at  that  period 
of  life. — Upstairs  in  this  same  house  lives  a  very  worthy  old 
couple ;  one,   the  old   woman,   bedridden ;  the  oUier,   a  small 
infirm  and  humpbacked  man,  a  Cornish  tailor,  with  a  remarkably 
intelligent  countenance.     His  is  real,  earnest,  practical  religion ; 
religion  that   has   supported    him  under   great    troubles,    and 
enables  him  to  endure  contentedly  no  slignt  privations  in  the 
present  day ;  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  sound  Churchman,  and 
takes  great  delight  in  the  perusal  of  our  best  Church  of  England 
authors.     He  is  exceedingly  sensible,  and  the  accounts  he  gives 
of  the  past  occurrences  of  his  life,  and  of  the  habits  of  his  trade, 
arc  both  entertaining  and  instructive ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  is  rather  discursive  in  his  discourses ;  in  fine,  somewhat 
of  a  gossip.     His  wife  is  a  very  good  and  unpretending  creature. 
A  middle-aged,  liardworking  woman  lives  with  this  aged  couple, 
a  sincere  Christian  in  word  and  deed,  who  devotes  herself  to 
their  necessities,  and  works  much  harder  in  consequence  than  she 
otherwise  would  need  to  do,  though  she  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  both  the  Sunday  and  daily  services,  when  she 
can  do  so  without  neglecting  her  more  immediate  duties. 

This,  after  the  many  disagreeable  pictures  we  have  presented 
to  our  readers,  lias  so  comparatively  pleasant  an  aspect,  that 
we  shall  make  it  the  last  upon  our  list,  without  travelling 
farther  round  the  court,  though  some  four  or  five  more  families 
reside  in  it,  who  attend  church,  more  or  less  regularly,  and  are 
well  disposed,  and  well  conducted,  on  the  whole.  Four  or  five 
others  are  lloman  Catholics,  but  not  as  favourable  specimens 
of  that  sect ;    some  violent  and  quarrelsome,  others  bitter  and 
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bigoted ;  though  continuous  kindness  of  treatment  appears  to 
have  modified  their  feeHngs  for  the  better ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing that  the  clergyman  in  question  frequently  points  out 
the  errors  of  popery  from  his  pulpit.  Some  four  or  five  other 
families  remain,  who,  like  the  two  first  particularized,  seem  to 
frequent  no  place  of  worship,  though  only  one  or  two  of  these 
are  violently  ill-conducted.  And,  on  the  whole,  this  court  is  no 
unfair,  though  perhaps  rather  too  favourable,  a  specimen  of  the 
parish,  and  of  multitudes  of  London  parishes  besides. 

The  poor  in  other  cities  and  large  towns  are,  we  fear,  for  the 
more  part,  equally  inattentive  to  their  religious  duties,  though, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  that  this  by  no  means  is  the  case  in  smaller 
towns,  and  still  less  so  in  the  agricultural  parishes,  where 
the  influence  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  more  fully  brought  to 
bear. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  ask,  does  this  faithful,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  though  very  imperfect  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
working  classes  contain  very  much  to  discourage  exertion,  or  any 
thing  to  awaken  despair  ?  We  hope  not.  On  the  virtues  of  the 
poor,  and  they  are  many,  we  have  not  dwelt.  They  are,  in  the 
main,  we  think,  less  irritable  than  their  wealthier  brethren,  and 
bear  more  kindly  with  one  another''s  failings,  save  when  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  they  are  singularly  kind  and 
self-denying  in  their  exertions  in  all  cases  of  sickness ;  often  this 
seems  the  one  redeeming  point  in  an  otherwise  wretched  cha- 
racter ;  they  are  generally  industrious,  and  do  not  seem  to  dislike 
working  from  morning  till  night;  they  are  exceedingly  cha- 
ritable to  one  another,  and  are  usually  ready  to  share  the  last 
crust  with  a  neighbour  in  distress;  sometimes  they  are  truly 
and  deeply  religious ;  and  religion  in  the  poor,  when  it  is  real, 
is  very  beautiful ;  they  are  grateful  for  kindness,  when  it  is  not 
pompously  and  fussily  bestowed,  and  are  particularly  open  to  the 
influences  of  truth  and  candour.  In  fact,  they  are  a  noble- 
hearted  race  by  nature;  and  our  heart  warms  towards  them 
while  we  write,  despite  their  usually  sad  neglect  of  religious  ordi- 
nances, first  taught  them  by  our  oblivion  of  their  existence. 
Surely  such  a  race  as  this  mtisi  be  reclaimable. 

The  great  problem  seems  to  be,  how  to  retain  possession  of 
the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  young,  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  that  of  twenty,  when  they  too  usually  run  wild,  and  get  into 
evil  habits,  the  eflects  of  which  endure  to  the  last  hour  of  their 
lives.  The  formation  of  week-day  evening  classes  would  seem, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  promising  remedy  for  this  great  evil ; 
classes,  not  for  French  or  Latin,  save  in  exceptional  cases  for  a 
rather  higher  order,  but  for  English  composition,  including,  of 
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course,   writing,  spelling,   and   grammar,   and   for   arithmetic. 
History  might  be   the   theme   chosen   for  the   composition  of 
written  essays ;  but  then  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  very  desirable 
that  that  history  should  be  first  read  and  expounded   by  the 
parish  clergy;  and  here  we  are  making  a  fresh  demand  upon 
their  time.     Yet,  might  not  one  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  be 
devoted,  without  much  difficulty,  to  this  work,  on  say  two  even- 
ings in  the  week  ?     For  it  is  manifesUy  all-important  to  keep 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  of  young  men  more  especially, 
under  the  influence  of  their  natural  nrien^  and  counsellors,     it 
would  be  wrong  to  allude  to  this  subject  without  recogniang 
the  valuable  services  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  Evening 
Glasses,  more  especially  of  its  Secretary  and  great  promoter,  the 
Bev.  C.  Mackenzie. 

Amusing  and    instructive  lectures   once  a  week,   or  onoe  a 
fortnight,  may  assist  in  this  good  work,  to  which  men,  and  women 
also,  should  be  admitted ;  for  we  despair  of  gaining  the  adults 
generally  through  the  children,  though  this  is  a  very  favourite 
notion  in  our  days;  the  adults  are  far  more  likely  to  corrupt 
the  children :  we  must  begin  at  both  ends  at  once,  if  we  would 
succeed.      The  influence  of  the  penny  literature  of  the  day  is 
another  most  important  consideration  on  which,   however,  we 
cannot  at  present  enter  at  the  fag  end  of  a  long  article ;  we 
will  only  say,  that  while  we  appreciate  the  good  motives  whidi 
have  induced  various  religious  societies  to  put  forth  cheap  periodi- 
cals of  late,  in  which  religion  is  sought  to  be  blended  vrith  informa- 
tion and  amusement,  wc  incline  to  believe  that  these  periodicals  will 
prove  partial  failures  in  their  eflbct.     Some  of  the  cheap  penny 
papers,  such  as  the  '^  Family  Herald,^^  or  Dickens^  ^^  Household 
Words,^'  or  certain  of  CasselPs  publications,  are  well-principled,  in 
tho  main ;  and  we  do  not  like  the  insertion  of  Scripture  texts,  and 
exhortations  from  '^  Spiritual  Treasuries,^^  in  the  midst  of  enter- 
taining fictions  and  dissertations  on  the  tea  trade.     Of  course  we 
do  not  intend  to  depreciate  the  value  of  directly  reHaious  periodi- 
caln,  such  as  •*  The  Churchman's  Penny  Magazine  ; '  but  we  dis- 
like the  abrupt  transitions  from  the  most  awful  themes  to  gossip  of 
the  lightest  order,  which  we  have  remarked  in  recent  publications 
of  the  lleligiouH  Tract  Society,  and  others  of  the  like   nature. 
This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  a  separate  article.     For  the 
present  we  will  only  sav  that  interference  with  the  light  reading  of 
the  poor  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and  that  though  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable    that   there  should    be    penny  publications,  not 
breathing  a  refined  heathenism,  as  '^ Chambers'  Journal''  too 
frequently  does,  but  in  the  hands  of  honest  and  practical  Church- 
men, yet  we  would  not  have  them    dii^ectly  religious  in   their 
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tone  and  bearing,  any  further  than  the  novels  of  Mr.  James 
may  be  so  considered,  or  any  work,  the  author  of  which  is 
actuated  by  good  principles. 

But,  by  some  means  or  other,  by  evening  classes,  by  lectures, 
by  the  influence  of  papers  and  periodicals,  (Oh !  that  there  were 
only  one  thoroughly  popular  Church-newspaper;  not  for  the 
educated  classes  only,  like  the  ^'  Ouardian,^^  clever  and  brilliant, 
or  for  the  clergy,  and  those  more  immediately  connected  with 
parochial  business,  like  the  high-principled,  and,  we  may  say, 
almost  too  honest  ^^  English  (%urchman,^^  which  never  shrinks 
from  offending  friends,  when  duty  calls  for  speech  I  Oh  !  that 
we  had  a  threspenny  paper,  conducted  by  earnest-hearted, 
sensible,  energetic  men,  who  knew  the  English  people  and  their 
wants !  He  were  a  patriot,  indeed,  who  would  sink  some  thou* 
sands  to  start  such  a  paper !)  but,  by  all  these  means  combined, 
and  others  we  have  not  time  to  specify,  we  must  endeavour  to 
win  the  hearts,  and  steady  the  intellects  of  the  young,  and  make 
them  feel  proud  of  friendship  with  the  clergy,  not  ashamed  of 
their  best  feelings ;  and,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  this,  the  next 
generation  can  be  no  better  than  the  present.  And,  with  the 
many  contrary  influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  people, 
those  of  socialism^  and  chartism,  and  democracy  generally, 
making  them  discontented  with  their  present  stations,  and  filling 
their  minds  vrith  animosity  towards  tneir  social  superiors  gene- 
rally, and  more  especially  towards  the  clergy,  as  overseers  feed 
by  the  more  fortunate  claisses  to  keep  the  v^etched  in  subjection 
to  their  bondage,  may  we  not  fear,  that  the  next  generation  will 
be  far  worse !  Let  us,  then,  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  our  own 
ease  and  comfort,  employ  any  or  all  of  these  means  o{  social 
redemption.  Frequent  services,  and  open  churches,  and  plain 
and  earnest  pulpit-discourses,  are  all  most  desirable,  and  essen- 
tial; but  these  will  not  avail  without  efforts  to  persuade  our 
poorer  brethren  that  we  are  really  anxious  to  raise  them  in  the 
social  scale ;  that  we  feel  for  them,  and  with  them,  as  brothers, 
and  as  men. 

And,  after  all,  neither  evening  classes  nor  lectures  will  conciliate 
and  win,  unless  we  seek  the  poor  in  their  own  dwellings,  and 
familiarize  ourselves  with  their  sufferings  and  their  joys.  If  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  impressing  on  our  readers  the  necessity  for  this 
parochial  visitation — this  Clerical  visitation — we  have  written 
altogether  vainly.  The  poor  will  not  love  us,  nor  respect  us,  once 
more  we  assure  our  Clerical  readers,  (many  of  whom,  doubtless, 
set  an  example  to  ourselves  in  this  matter,  which  we  can  only 
bumUy  aspire  to  follow :)  but  the  working  classes  will  not  enter 
our  churches,  nor  trust  their  clergy,  unless  they  are  regularly,  and 
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constantly  visited  by  the  latter  in  their  own  houses ;  and  this,  not 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  exhortation,  but  for  the  sake  of  expressing 
sympathy,  and  of  affording  relief. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  work  canwd  be  accomplished 
by  the  clergy,  unless  the  laity  assist  them,  so  as  to  stock  their 
purses  for  such  ends.  Often  and  often,  after  working  for  an  hour 
or  two,  we  have  known  a  clergyman  desist  most  unwillingly  from 
his  labours,  though  a  tempting  row  or  lane  invited  him,  because 
he  was  compelled  to  confess  to  himself,  that  he  had  already  given 
away  more  money  than  he  ought  that  day,  (having  met  with  many 
painful  cases,)  more  than  he  had,  strictly  speaking,  any  right  to 
give.  For  though  the  clergy  may  not  have  occasion  to  relieve, 
possibly,  in  one  room  out  of  three  or  four,  still  they  will  find 
it  next  to  impossible  to  visit  without  having  the  means  of 
relieving  at  hand.  We  trust  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  this 
subject.  If  the  laity  wish  the  poor  of  the  flock  to  look  up  to 
their  pastors  as  their  friends  and  counsellors,  they  mw^  entrust  to 
their  hands  no  small  portion  of  the  funds  they  may  appropriate 
to  charitable  purposes,  to  be  distributed  at  their  discretion. 

We  need  not  say,  that  in  the  working  of  any  parish,  the  system 
of  relief  by  tickets  for  bread,  or  coals,  or  grocery,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  be  found  altogether  indispensable.  Lay  district  visitors 
should,  almost  always,  have  such  tickets,  and  tickets  only,  to 
dispose  of,  save  when  they  may  feel  called  upon  to  relieve  dis- 
tress from  their  own  private  purses :  and  even  the  clergy  will  do 
well  to  give  assistance  frequently,  or  generally,  through  this  ticket 
medium,  which  guards,  in  a  great  measure,  against  imposition ; 
not  entirely  so,  because  the  tickets  may  be,  and  sometimes  are, 
bought  and  sold,  as  we  know  for  a  fact.  Sometimes,  however,  no 
tickets  will  reach  or  meet  the  case,  and  the  giving  of  money  is 
often  regarded  as  a  mark  of  special  confidence,  which  excites  a 
much  more  kindly  feeling  towards  the  giver  than  the  distribution 
of  parochial  "  orders.'^ 

vVc  fear  that  many  of  our  readers  will  judge  us  to  be  as  lax  in 
our  theory,  as  in  our  practice,  and  altogether  infinitely  too  indulgent. 
Severity,  w^e  believe,  however,  cannot  now  work  well.  Let  us  not 
crush  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.  Love,  and 
love  only,  can  effect  the  moral  miracle  which  we  desire.  It  is  tlie 
love  of  Christ  our  Lord  which  can  alone  transform  the  inner 
man  of  any  one  of  us  to  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  image  of 
that  Lord  of  Glory  ;  and  the  love  of  the  Church,  the  minister  of 
Christ,  must  awaken  the  torpid  instincts  for  good  that  now  lie 
dormant  in  the  hearts  of  our  poorer  brethren. 

Surely,  the  great  battle  with  evil  may  yet  be  fought  and  won  ; 
surely,  with  new  churches  rising  in  all  directions,  and  hearts  that 
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can  feel  for  our  brethren's  wrongs  and  sufferings,  the  great  work 
of  reformation  and  renovation  will  not  be  leu;  unattempted  or 
un  wrought  at  last !  O,  for  more  of  honest  zeal,  for  more  of  the 
spirit  of  true  self-devotion  to  fire  our  hearts,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  may  not  come  suddenly,  and  find  his  vineyard-dressers 
sleeping  at  their  posts  !  Have  we  not  all  need  to  pray,  in  the 
words  of  our  holy  Bishop  Andrewes,  that  ^^  God  would  strengthen 
those  things  that  remain,  and  supply  those  that  are  yet  wantmg  !^ 
that  He  would  bring  about,  in  his  own  good  time,  regular  and 
systematic  habits  of  spiritual  intercourse  betwixt  pastor  and 
people !  and,  in  the  mean  while,  that  He  would  give  us  grace  at 
least,  to  labour  amongst,  and  with,  the  working  classes  as  our 
brethren ! — So  would  that  glorious  prophecy,  which  began  to  be 
fulfilled,  as  we  believe,  in  our  own  dear  Church  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  receive  its  full  and  perfect  consummation,  that 
she  should  be  ''  the  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in  ;^  yea,  that,  first  regenerating  her  own  children,  she 
should  prove  the  appointed  instrument,  under  God,  for  the  re- 
demption of  Christendom  from  the  influences  of  infidelity,  and 
of  Romish  superstition,  and  from  that  last  and  deadliest  of  ene- 
mies, the  personal  Antichrist,  whom,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  our  brethren,  we  still  anticipate,  ^^  the  latest  monster-birth  of 
time.'*'* 

Imperfectly  have  we  discharged  our  self-allotted  task.  On  the 
difiicult  subject  of  Sunday  trading,  we  have  not  at  all  entered, 
though  we  cannot  terminate  without  expressing  our  horror  at 
that  desecration  of  the  Lord's  own  day  of  holy  rest,  which  is  visible 
every  Sundav  morning  throughout  the  poorer  half  of  the  metro- 
polis. Nor  have  we  touched  on  the  subject  of  schools,  save  by  a 
very  insufiicient  reference  to  the  working  of  evening  classes. 
Lending-libraries,  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  reading-rooms,  and 
countless  practical  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  social  evils,  we 
have  not  space  to  enter  on  ;  suffice  it,  for  the  present,  if  we  have 
established  the  necessity  for  social  intercourse  between  pastors 
and  people ;  for  friendly,  regular,  and  constant  Parochial  Visi- 
tation. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  The  ChristiavCs  Hope  in  Death:  a  Series  of  Ser- 
mons on  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  By  J. 
Endell  Tyler,  B,D.     London:  Parker  and  Son.     1852. 

2. — The  Rector'' s  Address  to  his  Parishioners  of  St.  Gileses  in  the 
Fields.     By  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B,I).     London.     1861. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  refreshing  and  consolatory  in  the 
thought  that  often  while  the  Church  appears,  externally,  to  be  in 
hysterics  and  convulsions,  she  may,  nevertheless,  be  really  in  a 
state  of  much  more  internal  healthfulness  than  the  world  in  gene- 
ral is  apt  to  imagine ;  that,  while  the  visible  symptoms  may  be 
terrifying  enough  to  make  the  anxious  friends  of  the  venerable 

Eaticnt  shake  their  heads  in  despair,  the  vital  powers  virithin  may 
e  achieving  their  work  with  regular  and  noiseless  activity.  The 
spasmodic  phcenomena^  doubtless,  indicate  a  somewhat  abnormal 
condition  of  the  system :  but,  still,  the  morbid  appearances  may 
possiblv  be  superficial,  and  (so  to  express  it)  chiefly  muscular. 
They  do  not,  necessarily^  afford  any  certain  ground  for  prognosti- 
cating deep-seated  malady,  much  less  for  apprehending  decay  and 
dissolution.  For  instance,  at  this  very  moment,  a  Drain-sicldy 
observer  might  look  with  an  agony  of  alarm  upon  the  perplexing 
signs  of  the  times.  What  with  Puseyite  controversies,  ana 
Oorham  litigations,  and  Royal  Supremacy  debates,  and  claims  of 
Education,  and  Frome  disputes,  and  the  heavings  and  stirrings  of 
Convocation  from  its  long  and  troubled  sleep,  and,  lastly,  the 
uprising  of  the  national  mind  against  Ultramontane  mendacity 
and  insolence, — what  with  all  tnese  unquiet  manifestations  to- 
gether,— the  very  air  around  us  seems  absolutely  maddened  *  with 
the  elements  of  strife ;  and  ruin,  at  times,  appears  all  but  inevit- 
able. And  yet,  all  this  while,  be  it  remembered,  there  are  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  preachers  of  righteousness  upholding. 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  the  Lord^s  controversy  against  the  World, 
the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,  or  carrying,  during  the  week,  their 
peaceful  ministrations  to  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  the  dwell- 
mgs  of  ignorance,  and  whispering  of  the  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing, and  the  hope  full  of  immortality.  With  these  consider- 
ations before  us,  we  may  listen  with  something  like  tolerable 
composure  to  the  stunning  discords  which  assail  us,  and  grapple^ 
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manfully  and  hopefully^  with  the  difficulties  which  throng  our 
path ;  unless,  indeed,  Hope  has  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the 
Christian  Graces ! 

The  above  thoughts  have  been  occasioned  by  the  two  publica- 
tions at  the  head  of  this  notice.  They  are  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  laborious  of  our  preachers  of  righteousness ;  one 
who,  for  twenty-five  years,  was  the  spiritual  guide  of  a  parish,  the 
very  name  of  which  calls  up  visions  of  every  imaginable  de- 
partment of  usefulness  which  can  task  the  energies  of  a  devoted 
evangelist : — a  vast  and  swarming  population,  born  for  the  most 
part,  to  all  appearance,  under  evil  stars  of  vice,  and  ignorance, 
and  poverty.  With  what  indomitable  strength  of  purpose  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  work  of  taming  that  moral  jungle,  it  is  needless 
for  us  to  report ;  seeing  that  this  is  well  known  to  all  men  who 
have  ever  heard  his  name.  He  is  now  gone,  we  may  humbly 
trust,  to  his  exceeding  great  reward ;  and  the  Sermons  now  before 
us  form  a  posthumous  specimen  of  his  pastoral  labours  in  the 
pulpit. 

Considered  merely  under  a  literary  aspect  there  is,  in  these  dis- 
courses, but  little,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  them  from  many  other 
vigorous  and  faithful  expositions  of  divine  truth.  But,  there  is 
one  thing  about  them  which  is  eminently  striking ;  and  that  is 
the  spirit  of  intense  earnestness  and  heartiness  by  which  they  are 
pervaded.  They  are  written  much  as  a  man  might  be  supposed 
to  write,  who  felt  as  if  the  eternal  destinies  of  his  whole  audience 
depended  upon  the  words  he  was  uttering.  This  might,  to  some 
extent,  be  exemplified  by  a  large  transcription  of  extracts ;  but, 
after  all,  nothing  short  of  a  perusal  of  the  whole  series  can  do 
adequate  justice  to  the  powers  and  temper  of  the  writer.  We 
shall  accordingly  limit  our  notice  chiefly  to  certain  somewhat 
debateable  pomts  which  unavoidably  present  themselves  to  a 
preacher,  or  commentator,  on  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

First,  then,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Tyler'^s 
exposition  of  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  will  meet  with  universal  acquiescence : 
^^  As  in  Adam,  aU  die,  even  so,  in  Christ,  all  shaU  be  made  alive  :^ 
— "  All^  that  is,'**  (says  the  preacher,)  "  who  sleep  in  Jesus, — who 
are  proved  to  be  Christ's  at  his  coming."*'  This  interpretation, 
doubtless,  exhibits  a  momentous  and  unouestionable  truth.  But, 
does  it  embrace  the  whole  truth !  We  rather  apprehend  not ; 
at  least,  if  this  passage  is  to  be  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  fifth 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  which  tells  us  that,  as  by  the  disobedi- 
ence of  ike  one  man  (Adam),  the  many  (oc  iroXAoO  were  made 
sinners,  so  bv  the  obedience  of  the  one  (Christ),  the  many  (ol 
woWol)  shall  be  made  righteous :  in  which  passage,  as  Bentley 
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contends,  (in  hiB  noted  sermon  on  that  text,)  the  signification  of 
o<  TToXXoc,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  must  be  coextensive 
with  the  signification  of  the  same  words,  oc  iroXAof,  in  the  former 
part  of  it.  And  if  Bentley  is  right,  we  can  scarcely  give  to  the 
word  all^  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  text  now  before  us,  a  narrower 
sense  than  that  which  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  word,  a//,  in 
the  former  part  of  it.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  the  sequel 
of  Mr.  Tyler^s  exposition,  that  his  view  of  Bom.  v.  is  not  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  Bentley ;  and  that  he  considers  the  words  ol 
iroXAo(  as  capable  of  a  restricted  sense  in  their  application  to  those 
who  are  said  to  be  made  righteous :  so  that  he  is,  throughout, 
entirely  consistent  with  himself.  For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  words,  the  many  shall  be  made  ripAteous, 
have  reference  to  the  potential  deliverance ;  the  redemption  which 
was  obtained  for  all,  without  distinction  of  tribe,  family,  or  nation ; 
and  the  blessings  of  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  if  all  would 
come  to  Christ,  in  faith  and  repentance.  And,  a  manifest  analogy 
suggests,  as  we  conceive,  the  true  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
In  Adam,  all  die; — all^  without  exception;  seeing  that  death 
passed  upon  the  whole  human  race.  In  Christ,  then,  cUL — equally 
without  exception, — shall  be  made  alive.  All  shall,  alike,  be 
redeemed  from  death,  and  destined  to  immortal  life:  although, 
alas  !  there  are  many  to  whom,  eventually,  their  immortality  will 
prove  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  a  blessing.  Possibly,  Mr. 
Tyler  may  in  part  have  been  led  to  his  own  view  of  the  text,  by 
the  circumstance  that  St.  Paul,  in  addressing  the  Corinthians, 
is  so  rapt  in  contemplation  of  the  glory  reserved  for  the  spirits 
of  the  just,  that,  for  the  time,  he  seems  to  forget  the  children  of 
perdition,  and  to  lose  sight  of  their  fearful  doom.  But,  whether 
Mr.  Tyler's  interpretation  be  correct,  or  not,  we,  at  all  events, 
accept  very  gladly  his  wise  caution  against  all  rash  speculation, 
touching  the  fate  of  them  that  are  lost,  and  the  manner  of  their 
resurrection. 

The  intermediate  state^  of  course,  is  one  of  the  questionable 
matters  sure  to  claim  the  attention  of  an  expositor  of  our  Burial 
Service :  and,  relative  to  this  subject,  also,  Mr.  Tyler  (as  might 
be  expected)  most  urgently  and  largely  inculcates  extreme  sobriety 
of  thought.  He  contends  that  it  is  '^unwise  and  unsafe  in 
Christians  so  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  as  though  they  were  in 
search  of  essential  and  vital  truth.^  He  "  believes  it  to  be  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  no  clear  and  direct  reve- 
lation ;^''  and  that  ^^  the  reason  why  it  is  not  revealed,  is,  because 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  learn ;  because,  as  a  principle,  it  can 
be  of  no  importance  to  us,  one  way  or  the  other.'"  "  Of  what 
moment,""  he  asks,  '^  can  it  be  to  us,  to  kmno  what  will  be  the 
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state  of  our  souls  between  death  and  judgment  V  These  words 
of  caution  are  all  the  more  necessary,  because  there  are  probably, 
at  this  moment,  hundreds  who  do  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  the 
very  gravest  importance  ;  hundreds  whose  hearts  are  racked  by 
the  solemn  problem  of  the  intermediate  state  of  souls ;  and  who 
are  ready  to  listen  to  the  '^  sophist  fiend/^  when  he  whispers  the 
Romish  solution  of  that  problem.  Our  readers  will  understand 
that  we  are  now,  more  especiallv,  alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory ;  a  doctrine  which  our  Church  denounces  as  ^^  a  fond  thing, 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  on  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but, 
rather,  repugnant  to  the  word  of  Godf'  but  which  doctrine, 
nevertheless,  is,  in  this  our  day,  beguiling  many  an  anxious  soul, 
and  bewitching  many  an  unquiet  fancy.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
simple  and  unguarded  Protestants  may  be  prepared  against  the 
artifices  of  the  '^  sophist  fiend,^^  we  transcribe  a  somewhat  lengthy 
passage  from  a  recent  publication ' ;  not,  most  certainly,  from  any 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  whole  work  itself;  but  simply 
because  we  verily  believe  this  passage  to  contain  a  faithful  exhi- 
bition of  the  present  operation  of  this  strong  delusion.  Indeed, 
we  have  seen  something  nmch  to  the  same  effect  in  some  recent 
number  of  the  "  Dublin  Review.'*'  Be  it  observed,  then,  that  the 
following  words  are  put,  by  the  author  of  the  work  in  question, 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters ;  a  sort  of  '^  moonish 
youth""  of  a  Tractarian  curate,  just  dropping  into  the  jaws  of  the 
basilisk : — 

"What  would  Protestants  have  known  of  a  future  state  but  for 
Rome  ?  Rome  says  there  are  three  realms  in  the  future  state, — Heaven, 
Hell,  and  Purgatory.  What  right  have  Protestants  to  throw  away  the 
latter,  and  arbitrarily  retain  the  two  former  ?  I  am  told  that  Scripture 
gives  no  warrant  for  a  third  state.  Rome  says  that  it  does ;  that  is, 
teaches  it  implicitly,  as  it  teaches  other  doctrines,  even  the  very  highest ; 
some  hold,  the  Trinity  itself.  It  may  be  proved  from  Scripture ;  for, 
it  may  be  proved  from  the  love  and  justice  of  God,  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  Protestants  divide  (in  theory)  mankind  into  two  classes  ; 
the  righteous,  who  are  destined  to  infinite  bliss  ;  the  wicked,  who  are 
doomed  to  infinite  torment.  In  which  latter  case,  to  make  their  arbi- 
trary division  exhaustive,  they  put,  of  course,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  the  thousand  ;  and  doom  to  everlasting  companionship 
with  Borgias  and  Cagliostros,  the  gentle  frivolous  girl,  or  the  peevish 
boy,  who  would  have  shrunk,  in  life,  with  horror  from  the  contact. 
Well,  at  least,  their  Hell  is  hellish  enough ;  if  it  were  but  just !  But, 
I  cannot  believe  it.  I  will  not  believe  it.  I  had  a  brother  once,  affec- 
tionate, simple,  full  of  noble  aspirations ;  but,  alas  I  without  a  thought 
of  God :  yielding,  in  a  hundred  little  points, — and  some  great  ones, 

>  Yeast ;  a  Problem,  p.  134,  &c.    Parker,  West  Strand.    1861. 
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too, — to  the  infernal  temptations  of  a  public  sehooL    He  died  at  aeven- 
teen.     Where  is  he  now  ?     Never,  for  a  day,  baa  tbat  tbought  left  mj 
mind  for  years.     Not  in  Heaven, — ^for  be  has  no  right  there  :  Protes- 
tants would  say  that  as  well  as  I.     Where  then  ?     Not  in  tbat  other 
place.     1  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  it.     For  the  sake  of  Ood'a  honour, 
as  well  as  of  my  own  sanity,  I  will  not  believe  it  1  There  must  be  some 
third  place, — some  intermediate  chance, — some  door  of  bope, — some 
purifying  process  beyond  the  grave.     Ages  of  that  are  surely  punish- 
ment enough.     And  if  there  be  a  fire  of  Hell,  why  not  a  fire  of  Purga- 
tory ?   ....   If  the  gross  flesh  which  has  sinned  is  to  be  punished  by 
the  matter  which  it  has  abused,  why  may  it  not  be  purified  by  it  ?  *' 

And  now  mark  what  follows: — 

..  "  It  it  just  the  very  doctrines  for  which  England  most  curses  Rome, 
and  this  Purgatory  at  the  head  of  them^  which  constitute  her  strength  and 
her  allurement ;  which  appeal  to  the  reason,  the  conscience  of  men,  like 
me,  who  have  revolted  from  the  novel  superstition,  which  looks  piti- 
lessly on  the  fond  memories  of  the  brother,  the  prayers  of  the  orphan, 
the  doubled  desolation  of  the  widow,  with  its  cold  and  terrible  assur- 
ance,— there  is  no  hope  for  thy  loved  and  lost  ones  ;  no  hope,  but  Hell 
for  evermore !" 

Never,  in  this  world,  we  believe,  were  truer  words  spoken,  than 
those  which  we  have  above  marked  with  italics.  The  most  per- 
nicious of  Homers  peculiarities  are  precisely  those  which  form  her 
allurement  and  her  strength  !  But  now,  what  shall  be  said  to  all 
this  sentimental  and  effeminate  sophistry !  Our  author  himself 
provides  an  answer  which  ought  to  be  sufficient;  an  answer  which 
liarmonizcs  admirably  with  Mr.  Tyler^s  earnest  appeals  against 
the  madness  of  being  wise  beyond  what  is  written.  This  answer, 
however,  is  put  by  him  into  the  mouth  of  another  of  his  charac- 
ters,— a  strong-minded,  noble-hearted  Cornish  peasant ;  one  who 
had  also  lost  a  brother,  and  had  been  tortured  by  doubts  respect- 
ing that  brother^s  condition  in  the  unseen  world.  And  the  end 
of  all  his  mental  conflicts  is  just  this, — tliat  we  must 

"  give  up  sticking  to  arguments  and  doctrines  about  the  Lord,  and  love 
and  trust  the  Lord  Himself,  I  believe  (he  adds)  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  will  do  right ;  and,  what  is  right  cannot  be  wrong,  nor 
cruel  either ;  else,  it  would  not  be  like  Him  who  loved  us  to  the  death. 
That  is  all  I  know ;  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  To  whom  little  is 
given,  of  him  will  little  be  required.  He  that  didn't  know  his  Master's 
will,  will  be  beaten  with  few  stripes ;  and,  he  tbat  did  know  it,  as  I  do, 
will  be  beaten  with  many,  if  he  neglects  it :  and,  that  latter,  not  the 
former,  is  my  concern." 

Thus  speaks  the  Cornish  peasant,  rustictis  ahnormis  sapiens ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  tliat  Mr.  Tyler,  had  he  been 
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present,  would,  in  his  hearty  way,  hare  lustily  patted  the  honest 
fellow  on  the  back.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this 
sort  of  exegesis  would  afford  much  satisfaction  *to  the  moonidi 
Tractarian  curate.  For  he  is  full  of  jealousy  for  God^s  honour 
and  justice,  and  benignity ;  all  of  which  forbid  the  thought  of  a 
penal  eternity  for  any  but  the  impenitent  and  incorrigible  repro- 
bates !  And,  moreover,  he  has  been  taught  that  the  Church  has 
found  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  implicitly^  if  not  articulately, 
revealed  in  Scripture.  That  the  Ohuroh  of  Borne  has  found  the 
doctrine,  somehow,  and  somewhere,  is  unhappily  notorious.  And 
the  process  by  which  she  has  found  it,  is  equally  notorious  ;  as  a 
very  moderate  acquaintance  with  Christian  antiquity  will  show. 
No  impartial  student  of  Church  History  and  Literature  can  fail 
to  see  that  Rome  has  deduced,  or  developed^  her  purgatorial 
theory,  partly  out  of  a  few  meagre  and  most  ambiguous  sentences 
of  Scripture ;  and  partly,  out  of  certain  scattered,  obscure,  and 
discordant  notices  and  intimations,  in  several  Christian  writers  of 
the  earlier  centuries.  So  much  for  the  implicit  sanction  claimed 
for  this  fond  invention  !  Ab  for  the  notion  that  the  purgatorial 
scheme  is  required  for  the  vindication  of  God''s  honour  and  jus- 
tice,— its  rashness  is  utterly  self-destructive.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  may,  indeed,  be  beyond  our  limited  faculties  clearly  and 
fully  to  discern  how  even  the  very  worst  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  of  a  span-long  life  can  be  righteously  punished  by  an  eter- 
nity of  wretchedness.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely 
less  difficult  to  see  how  the  lighter  failings  and  offences  can  be 
justly  visited  with  whole  ages  of  purgatorial  torment.  Indeed,  we 
are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  state  of  mind  which  can  enable 
any  reasoning  man  to  derive  substantial  relief  from  such  an  hy- 
pothesis. What  miserable  consolation  must  it  be  to  the  bereft 
mother,  or  the  widowed  wife,  to  be  assured  that  their  lost  ones 
are  secure  from  everlasting  pains  ;  and  that  their  souls  shall  find 
rest  and  peace,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand,  or  a  myriad,  or  perhaps 
a  million  of  years !  (for  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  wild 
excursions  of  "  unlicensed  thought.")  Why,  the  prospect  of  a 
duration  so  frightful  is  almost  as  oppressive  to  the  mind  as  eter- 
nity itself !  Foolish  Tractarian  young  gentleman !  Leave  thy 
!)oor  brother  to  the  care  of  a  faithful  Creator,  and  most  merci- 
iil  Saviour  and  Judge.  Listen,  once  again,  to  the  Cornish 
peasant : — 

"  If  we  cannot  conceive  what  God  has  prepared  for  those  that  we 
know  loved  Him,  how  much  less  can  we  conceive  what  He  has  pre- 
pared for  tbem,  of  whom  we  don't  know  whether  tliey  loved  Him,  or 
not !" 
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Of  the  vile  and  odious  superstitions  which  have  gprown  out  of 
this  same  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  of  the  ignoble,  nay,  impious 
traffic  in  masses  and  mdulgences ;  of  these,  our  Tractarian,  of 
course,  says  nothing.  It  is  much  more  to  his  purpose,  and  that 
of  his  fraternity,  to  pour  contempt  and  obloquy  upon  us  poor 
narrow-hearted  Protestants;  who  (as  he  is  pleased  to  affirm) 
consign  to  perdition  some  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  thousand  of  the  human  race.  ^^  These  be  very  bitter  words  !"* 
But  they  inflict  no  discomposure  upon  us.  We  leave  the  School 
of  Groneva  to  vindicate  its  own  doctrina  immisericors.  As  for  us, 
Anglican  Protestants, — the  spirit  which  regulates  our  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  of  future  retribution,  may  best  be  learned  from 
the  following  words  of  old  Fuller : — 

"In  the  parable  of  the  four  sorts  of  ground,  whereon  the  seed  wu 
sown,  the  lost  alone  proved  fruitful.  There  the  bad  were  more  than 
the  good. 

*'  But,  among  the  servants,  two  improved  their  talents,  and  one 
buried  them.     There  the  good  were  more  than  the  bad. 

'*  Again,  among  the  ten  virgins,  five  were  wise,  and  five  foolish. 
There,  the  good  and  the  bad  were  equal. 

"I  see  that,  concerning  the  number  of  the  Saints,  in  comparison 
with  the  Reprobates,  no  certainty  can  be  collected  from  these  parables. 
Good  reason  :  for,  it  is  not  their  principal  purpose  to  meddle  with  that 
point. 

*<  Grant,  Lord,  that  I  may  never  rack  a  Scripture  simile  beyond  the 
true  intent  thereof;  lest,  instead  of  sucking  milk,  I  squeeze  out  blood." 
—Fuller :  "  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times." 

To  which  wise  and  truly  charitable  words  we  have  only  to  add, ' 
that,  in  our  Lord^s  division  of  the  world  into  sheep  and  goats, 
there  is  no  intimation  whatever  of  the  comparative  numbers  of 
these  two  classes.  And,  from  such  instances  as  these,  we  learn 
to  perceive  how  dangerous  and  how  presumptuous  it  always  is,  to 
draio  blood  from  the  language  of  Scripture,  wherever  it  shadows 
forth  to  us  the  general  doctrine  of  final  retribution. 

Mr.  Tyler's  twelfth  sermon  contains  a  statement,  which  may, 
possibly,  startle  some  thoughtful  Christians: — 

**  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Apostles  were  allowed  to  remain  under 
many  decided  mistakes  as  to  the  time  of  Christ's  second  advent,  and 

the  end  of  the  world Can  it,  then,  be   profitable,  can  it  be 

edifying  to  us,  to  search  into  those  points,  on  which  the  Apostles  were 
left,  not  only  in  ignorance,  but  even  in  palpable  error  7  " 

What  shall  we  say,  then!  How  shall  we  quiet  the  pious 
scruples  and  misgivings  of  those  who  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
ascnbing  liability  to  error  to  men  who  wrote  and  acted  under 
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Divine  guidance  and  control!  If  those  men  were  really  mis- 
taken respecting  this  one  matter,  how  shall  we  be  certain  that 
error  may  not  be  lurking,  here  and  there,  throughout  the  whole 
compass  of  their  narratives  and  expositions  I  And  how  shall  we 
be  able  to  maintain  inviolate  the  sacred  theory  of  their  inspira- 
tion ?  These  questions  are  not  without  their  difficulties ;  diffi- 
culties which  it  might  well  require  a  separate  treatise  completely 
to  dispose  of.  Nevertheless,  we  are  satisfied  that  their  weight 
msky  be  much  reduced  by  a  little  patient  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  of  all  the  startling  passages  in  Scripture, 
we  know  of  scarcely  one  so  startling  as  that  of  Mark  xiii.  32 ; 
where  our  Lord  speaks,  either  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  in  the  following  language  :  Trcpl  8c  r^c  W^pftQ 
£fcctyi}C9  V  ''Sc  SjQQQy  oiScic  olSev,  oiSi  ol  ayycXot  oi  iv  rtj} 
ovpavi^y  oifSa  6  viogj  el  /u?)  6  Uariip  ;  which  words,  we  think,  may 
be  correctly  rendered  thus :  '*  But,  except  the  Father,  no  one 
(ovSdg)  knoweth  of  that  day,  or  that  hour ;  no,  not  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  nor  the  Son/'  Here,  then,  we  have  a  state- 
ment, which  seems  to  imply  that  our  Lord  was  positively  igno- 
rant of  the  day  when  He  Himself  should  come,  either  to  smite 
down  Jerusalem,  or  to  judge  the  world ;  that  a  future  event,  the 
time  of  which  must  have  been  distinctly  known  to  the  Son  of 
God,  was  actually  hidden  from  the  Son  of  man  !  It  is  needless 
to  specify  the  efforts  of  the  ancient  Fathers ',  or  of  the  modem 
commentators,  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  difficulty  of  this 
most  mysterious  announcement.  Perhaps,  no  exposition  has  yet 
been  offered  sufficient  to  relieve  us  from  a  severe  demand  upon 
our  humility  and  faith.  Thus  much,  however,  may,  at  least,  be 
collected  from  it ;  that,  since  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  subject  as 
one  which  was  then  veiled  from  his  humanity,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  his  Apostles  should  be  gifted  with  unerring 
insight  touching  the  same  matter.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
"  their  vivid  feeling  anticipated  the  day ;  that  the  interval  be- 
tween, so  to  speak,  was  foreshortened  to  them  *.'*''  Still,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  one  perplexing  question  remains  unsolved. 
If  the  Apostles  really  were  in  error,  how  comes  it  that  they  were 
allowed  to  circulate  their  erroneous  notions  so  widely  among  the 
faithful  ?  How  comes  it  that  they  were  permitted  so  to  express 
themselves,  that,  in  spite  of  St.  PauPs  explanation  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  the  expectation  of  our  Lord'^s  immediate  coming  should 
become  the  reigning  delusion  of  the  times,  throughout  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  Jewish  war  •  ?     This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  question 

*  They  may  be  seen  in  Suicer*8  Thesaurus,  torn.  ii.  col.  164 — 170. 

*  See  «  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  p.  66. 

*  See  Bp.  Honley's  Sermon  ii  on  Matt,  xxir,  3. 
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which  we  must  be  content  to  leave  in  some  ohscnrity ;  resting 
assured,  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  may  liave  been  the 
misconceptions  of  the  Apostles,  they  were  not  permitted  without 
some  wise  and  salutary  purpose ;  and  that,  eventually,  th^  were 
overruled  for  good.  liut,  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing,  at  all 
events,  is  clear, — that  the  saying  of  our  Lord  virtually  lays  an 
interdict  on  all  human  calculations  and  conjectures,  relative  to 
the  day  and  hour  of  his  appearing.  And,  accordingly,  cveiy 
sober-minded  Christian  must  heartily  approve  Mr,  l>fler*8  ooa- 
demnation  of  all  such  speculative  vanities : — 

''  If  (he  says)  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  when  they  thought  and  spoke 
on  these  things,  were  left  to  their  own  mistaken  views,  we  may  be  sore 
the  Holy  Spirit  intended  Christians  not  to  perplex  themselves  by  such 
unsatisfactory  speculations.  And  if  we  trace  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  through  the  many  ages  that  have  elapsed  between  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  and  our  own,  we  shall  find  that  over  and  over  again 
have  men  boldly  pronounced  on  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, or  the  second  advent  of  Christ  to  reign  on  earth,  fixing  upon  the 
very  year  of  its  arrival ;  and  that  one  after  another  they  have  all  by 
the  event  been  convicted  of  folly,  and  presumption,  and  error.  We 
are  struck  also  with  the  glaring  fact,  that  with  these  errors  have  ever 
been  mingled  others  of  a  practical  and  pernicious  tendency.  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  are  compelled  by  the  words  of  Christ,  by  the  general 
tenour  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  history  of  the  Church,  to  con« 
elude  that  it  is  not  a  Christian  duty,  hut  self-willed  vanity ;  it  is  not 
piety,  but  presumption  ;  it  is  not  edifying,  but  deceitful,  to  attempt  to 
%x  upon  the  time  when  Christ  shall  come  at  his  second  advent,  and 
when  the  end  of  the  present  state  of  things  on  earth  shall  arrive. 
And,  therefore,  as  humble,  faithful,  pious  followers  of  Christ,  we  are 
exhorted  to  leave  that  subject  alone  for  ever,  and  devote  ourselves  to 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  studies  which  may 
throw  light  upon  them.** — Serm.  xii.  pp.  188,  189. 

The  nineteenth  sermon  brings  before  us  a  question  which,  at 
this  moment,  is  agitating  many  a  tender  conscience,  and  many 
a  vigorous  understanding;  the  question,  whether  that  portion  of 
the  Funeral  Office,  which  follows  after  the  consignment  of  the 
corpse  to  its  last  resting-place,  can  be  much  longer  suffered  to 
remain  without  some  well-considered  modification!  The  main 
objection  to  this  portion  (expressed  in  a  recent  petition,  signed 
by  members  of  all  parties),  may  be  stated  in  Mr.  Tyler^s  own 
words,  namely, — 

"  that  the  minister  of  the  Church  is  directed  to  call  every  departed 
person  a  dear  brother^  however  unchristian  may  have  been  his  character 
in  life  ;  and  to  pronounce,  of  all  alike,  that  God,  of  his  mercy,  had 
taken  the  soul  of  the  deceased  unto  Himself.     '  Is  not  this,  (say  the 
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objectors,)  to  confound  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  to  put  the  most 
desperate  worker  of  wickedness  on  a  footing  with  the  most  exemplary 
and  saint-like  Christian  V  " 

The  same  objectioD,  must,  of  course,  be  extended  to  that  pas- 
sage of  the  concluding  collect,  which  contains  the  prayer  that, 
*'  when  we  shall  depart  this  life,  we  may  rest  in  Christ,  as  our 
hope  is^  this  our  brother  doth!'''  In  spite  of  this  objection,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Tyler  passionately  deprecates  all  tampering  or  change. 
He  vindicates  the  office,  as  it  stands,  in  a  passage  too  long  to 
be  extracted,  and  far  too  eloquent  and  earnest  to  be  abridged 
without  injury  to  its  effect.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
his  vindication  rests  upon  the  principle  that  every  religious  service 
should  be  a  mirror,  in  which  believers  may  see,  not  what  the 
generality  of  Christians  are,  but  what  all  Christians  ought  to  be ; 
not  what  is  most  agreeable  to  the  prejudices 'of  the  world,  but 
what  the  world  must  be,  before  the  world  can  become  the  king- 
dom of  Christ :  in  short,  that  every  service  should  be  such,  that 
we  may  learn  our  duty  from  our  devotional  exercises.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Tyler  does  not  accept  the  explana- 
tion, sometimes  offered,  viz.  that,  when  **  we  commit  the  body 
of  the  departed  to  the  ground,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  re- 
surrection to  eternal  life,^**  we  do  no  more  than  merely  express 
our  own  undoubted  hope  of  a  general  resurrection,  without 
reference  to  the  spiritual  condition  or  probable  doom  of  the 
departed  :  on  the  contrary,  he  contends  that  our  Church,  in  her 
Burial  Service, — 

"  throughout^  intended  to  prepare  a  service  for  the  funeral  of  a  true 
Christian,  who  died  in  the  true  faith,  and  fear,  and  love  of  God ;  a 
service  to  be  used  by  such  as  are  living  in  the  true  faith,  and  fear,  and 
love  of  Christ  our  Saviour." 

And  he  concludes  his  appeal  to  the  heart  of  Christian  love, 
with  these  touching  words : — 

"  Oh,  my  brethren,  those  who  have  really  once  felt  the  support,  and 
strength,  and  comfort,  and  refreshing,  conveyed  to  the  mourning  heart 
by  this  sentence,  at  the  grave  of  one  we  loved,  will  join  with  me  in 
hoping  that  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  and  the  destroyer  will  never  be 
allowed  to  rob  us  of  these  comfortable  words  ;  that  no  cold,  calculating 
criticism  will  change  this  heavenly  assurance  for  a  vague,  general, 
chilling  acknowledgment  of  a  resurrection  to  judgment." 

Alas !  the  hand  of  ^^  the  spoiler  and  destroyer *"  has  actually 
been  at  work  in  the  Church  of  our  American  brethren !  And 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  wrought,  may  be  seen  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Tyler  calls  a  ''  cold  and  general  acknowledg- 
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ment  for  our  fervent  and  glowing  confession.^'    The  substitate 
for  our  glowing  confession  is  as  follows : — 

" '  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  his  wise  provi- 
dence, to  take  out  of  this  world  the  soul  of  our  deceased  brother,  we 
therefore  commit  his  hody  to  the  ground ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust :  looking  for  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.'  And  hy  this  change,"  says  Mr.  Tyler, 
"  our  American  brethren  have  done  well,  if  it  be  well  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  high  principle  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence.  They  have  done 
wrong,  if  it  be  well  to  enlarge  our  heart,  and  to  hope  all  things,  and  to 
believe  all  things  good  :  to  trust  God  in  all,  without  limit  and  without 
narrowing  his  mercy  within  the  bounds  of  human  calculation.  For  my 
own  part,  I  thank  God  that  this  Service  has  been  preserved  to  us»  such 
as  it  is." 

How  much  longer  it  is  likely  to  be  preserved  to  ns,  seems,  at 
present,  to  be  rather  a  questionable  matter.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  confess,  that  our  sympathies,  at  least,  are  with  the  preacher. 
To  our  minds,  the  omission  of  all  hopeful  words  over  the  remains 
of  any  deceased  brother,  would  be  something  not  very  unlike  to  a 
posthumous  sentence  of  excommunication.  And  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  unquiet  state  of  the 
public  mind  and  conscience,  relative  to  this  part  of  the  Churches 
Funeral  Service. 

One  thing,  however,  we  do  most  ardently  hope,  viz.  that  in 
case  a  reconsideration  of  that  or  any  other  formulary  shall  be 
found  quite  inevitable,  the  question  will  never  have  to  weather 
the  stormy  cape  of  parliamentary  discussion. 

**  It  is  impossible,"  says  a  distinguished  dignitary  of  the  Church, "  to 
deny  the  utter  unfitness  of  that  assembly  for  a  dignified,  or  even  a 
decent,  handh'ng  of  spiritual  matters.  Its  party  passions,  its  composi- 
tion, its  habitude  of  secular  debate,  engender  a  painful  sense  of  the 
incongruity  of  such  discussions  with  the  character  of  that  assembly. 
Nor  is  it  unwilling  itself  to  acknowledge  such  radical  unfitness  and  vir* 
tual  incompetency  *.  These  questions  require  a  distinct  spiritual  assem- 
bly, under  whatever  name,  to  which  the  consideration  of  them  may  be 
referred,  though  the  ultimate  authoritative  decision  be  not  wholly  in  its 
hands  ^" 

We  all  know  with  what  intense  dwoKapaSoKla  many  are  now 
looking  forward  to  the  revival  of  Convocation,  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  this  and  various  other  questions  which  have  recently 
been  distracting  the  Church.  Whether  or  not  these  expecta- 
tions are  somewhat  over-sanguine,  we  shall  not  here  undertake  to 

*  The  italics  arc  ours. 

'  See  the  recent  Charge  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Qiichester,  p.  7^ 
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inquire.  But  thus  much  we  hold  to  be  quite  certain,  that,  Con- 
vocation or  no  Convocation,  the  preliminary  treatment,  at  least, 
of  all  such  questions,  must  be  committed  to  some  sort  of  £ccle« 
siastical  conference,  commission,  or  other  deliberative  body  (whe- 
ther exclusively  clerical  or  not),  if  sacred  things  are  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  danger  of  foul  indignity  and  desecration. 

In  Sermon  XXI.,  Mr.  Tyler  notices  another  objection  to  the 
Funeral  Service.  There  are  some  who  look  impatiently,  and  even 
angrily,  on  the  following  passage : — 

"  We  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  deliver 
this  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world." 

The  framers  of  our  Liturgy — it  is  complained — seem  here  to 
have  forgotten  that  Christianity  itself  cannot  extinguish,  and  was 
never  meant  to  extinguish,  the  deepest  and  tenderest  impulses  of 
our  nature.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  bereft  husband, 
the  widowed  mother,  the  orphan  children,  should  lift  up  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  for  a  visitation  which  may  bury  eveiy  earthly 
hope,  and  may  threaten  the  survivors  with  the  loss  of  all  that  can 
make  life  endurable.  The  very  utmost  that  can  reasonably  be 
demanded  of  the  mourners,  is,  the  expression  of  a  pious  acqui- 
escence in  the  unsearchable  dealings  of  the  Almighty.  To  put 
into  their  mouths  the  language  of  praise  and  gratitude,  while 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  is,  often,  little  better  than  a 
mockery  of  bursting  hearts.  Such  is  the  impassioned  reasoning 
of  the  malcontents.  And  here,  again,  we  find,  among  the  mal- 
contents, our  brethren  of  the  Transatlantic  Church,  who  have 
retained  the  words  of  thanksgiving,  but  have  wholly  changed  the 
subject  of  it.     Their  formulary  stands  thus  : — 

**  We  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  examples  of  all  those  thy 
servants,  who,  having  finished  their  course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from 
their  labours." 

Mr.  Tyler,  of  course,  protests  against  any  such  alteration. 

"  We  would  on  no  account  consent/'  he  says,  *'  to  have  this  oblation 
of  thanksgiving  removed  from  our  Service,  or  substitute  for  it  a  vague 
and  general  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  for  the  good  examples  of  such 
as  have  died  in  the  faith.  And,  should  any  one  have  seen  this  point 
in  the  same  light  with  our  American  brethren,  I  would  earnestly,  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  at  once,  and  of  admonition,  exhort  such  an  one  to  trace 
carefully  the  feeling  to  its  origin.  Let  him  examine  his  heart,  and 
ascertain  whether  either  selfishness,  or  want  of  faith,  or  a  defective 
and  partial  submission  to  Heaven's  will,  be  not  the  root  and  spring  of 
the  reluctance  to  join  in  the  Church's  praise.  At  all  events,  let  us 
take  heed  that  our  sentiments  be  no  other  than  those  of  the  patient 
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man :  The  Lord  gave^  and  ike  Lord  hath  taken  amay :  hies  ted  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,** 

We  suspect  tlmt  the  objections  to  this  part  of  our  Service  are 
founded  on  a  narrow  and  mistaken  view  of  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  composed.  It  is  generally  imagined  that,  when  the  minister 
pronounces  the  words,  '^  We  give  thee  hearty  thanks,  &c.'*^  he  is 
giving  utterance  merely  to  the  sentiments  of  those  (himself  in- 
cluded) who  happen  to  be  standing  round  the  grave :  whereas, 
according  to  a  juster  view,  he  is  giving  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  community  at  large.  The  Church  is,  con- 
structively^ present  at  the  solemnity ;  and,  by  the  mouth  of  her 
minister,  she,  virtually,  declares  that  the  release  of  a  Christian 
soul  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  and  the  miseries  of  a  sinful 
world,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  ''  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  f*"  an  event  to  be  met,  not  with  dejection  or  despondency, 
but  rather  in  a  thankful,  and  even  jubilant  frame  of  mind.  The 
word  '^  We,''''  should  be  understood  to  comprehend,  not  the  fay* 
standers  only,  but  the  whole  brotherhood  of  the  faithful ;  who, 
by  a  sort  of  truly  pious  fiction,  which  no  Christian  heart  will  ever 
repudiate,  are  supposed  to  be  assisting,  in  spirit  at  least,  at  eveiy 
holy  Service  wherewith  the  Church  consoles,  or  devates,  her 
children.  It  may  be  true  that,  at  the  moment,  the  mourners,  in 
their  heaviness,  may  be  unable  to  join  in  the  Lord'^s  song,  or  to 
listen  to  the  voice  which  speaks  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph. 
But,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  confess  that  the  voice  spake  fiuthr 
fully  and  wisely ;  and^  they  will  say  among  themselves,  *^  let  us 
comfort  one  another  with  these  words.^  It  may  be  thought 
indeed  by  some,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  vastly  too  subtle, 
and  refined ;  too  remote  from  common  apprehension  to  pacify  the 
lacerated  feelings,  and  to  lift  up  the  downcast  spirit.  We  should 
be  grieved,  however,  to  see  so  poor  an  hallucination  as  this 
becoming  prevalent;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  find  but  Httle 
favour,  if  ever  this  sentence  of  the  Funeral  Service  should  be 
brought  under  revisal. 

Towards  the  close  of  Sermon  XXI.,  we  find  a  few  remarks 
on  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  departed:  a 
practice  which  ougnt  to  share  the  fate  of  the  purgatorial 
figment.  *'  Our  Church,'*'  says  Mr.  Tyler,  "  never  teaches  us  to 
pray  for  the  dead.**'     But,  then,  neither  does  our  Church  prohibit 

5 raver  for  the  dead ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  ruling  of  our  Spiritual 
udicature.  And  hence  it  is  that  invitations  to  pray  for  the  dead 
may  be  engraved  on  our  monuments  and  tombstones ;  and,  for 
aught  we  can  tell,  may,  sooner  or  later,  be  written  on  the  walls 
of  our  churche&     For,  have  we  not  recently  heard  it  maintained 
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as  an  axiom,  that  whatever  is  not  explicitly  forbidden  by  the  letter 
of  oor  formularies,  is  thereby  implicitly  idlowed  and  sanctioned! 
And  may  it  not,  therefore,  be  desirable  that  the  trumpet  of 
Church-aiscipline  should  be  made  to  render  a  somewhat  less 
uncertain  sound  touching  this  practice,  if  the  mind  of  the  Church 
should  ever  again  be  allowed  to  express  itself  in  synodical  utter- 
ance ?  In  saying  this,  however,  we  would  not  be  supposed  to 
look,  with  a  pitiless  eye,  on  what  may  perhaps  be  deemed  an 
amiable  superstition  of  the  heart.  To  the  promptings  of  this  sort 
of  superstition  may,  probably,  be  ascribed  the  early  prevalence  of 
this  habit  in  the  primitive  Christian  communities.  And  who, 
even  at  this  day,  is  made  of  stuff  so  stem  and  hard,  as  to  deny 
that  when  a  beloved  object  is  removed  from  us,  the  words,  God 
rest  his  soul^  are  apt  to  rush  into  the  heart,  if  not  to  mount  up  to 
the  lips  ?  And  so  long  as  these  words  express  no  more  than  a 
secret  pious  aspiration,  an  affectionate  desire  for  the  repose  of 
the  departed,  so  long  they  may  possibly  be  blameless;  or,  at 
least,  tney  may  be  forgiven.  But  here  we  stop.  Beyond  this,  all 
indulgence  must  be  dangerous.  The  moment  the  aspiration 
begins  to  form  itself  into  a  deliberate  prayer,  so  as  to  become  the 
exponent  of  a  settled  and  formal  belief, — that  moment  it  should  be 
rigorously  suppressed.  And,  further,  seeing  that  these  sighings 
and  breathings  of  a  sorrowful  heart  have  found  no  expression  m  our 
Church'^s  formularies,  so  neither  ought  they  visibly  to  embody 
themselves  in  her  holy  places.  When  thus  ostentatiously  made 
public,  what  are  they  but  invitations  and  encouragements  to  the 
revival  of  purgatory — that  is,  of  a  superstition  which  the  Church 
has  emphatically  denounced  i 

'^  The  Bector'^s  Address  to  his  Parishioners,^^  (the  other  pub- 
lication at  the  head  of  this  Article),  can  scarcely  &il  to  be  deeply 
interesting  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  Mr.  Tyler, 
or  of  heanng  his  voice :  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  even  the 
Sermons  themselves.  It  is  itself  in  fact  a  sermon,  though  delivered, 
not  from  the  pulpit,  but  from  the  sick  room  of  the  preacher.  It 
was  composed  when  the  writer  had  been  confined  to  that  sick 
room,  for  seven  lon^  months,  by  the  disorder  or  complication  of 
disorders,  under  which  he  eventually  sank.  From  that  chamber 
he  never  stepped  forth  again :  and,  being  conscious  that  his  end 
might  probably  be  at  hand,  he  was  desirous  to  send  out  among  his 
people  the  fittest  of  til  farewells — a  word  of  affectionate  pastoral 
exhortation.  He  was  more  especially  anxious  to  teach  them  the 
lesson,  which  the  chamber  of  sickness  had  effectually  tauffht  Am  ; 
namely,  how  awfiil  a  thing  it  is  for  mortal  man  to  be  left  alow 
with  God!  The  following  are  the  words  in  which  he  expresses 
bis  own  sense  of  that  solitude  of  the  soul : — 

E  2 
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**  The  first  subject  of  reflection,  then,  which  the  experience  of  my 
illness  makes  me  desire  to  present  to  your  minds,  is  the  individuality 
OF  DEATH,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  insulation  of  death. 
Perhaps  no  idea  was  ever  more  deeply  or  indelibly  imprinted  on  my 
mind.  In  those  hours  of  sinking,  I  felt  that  had  the  whole  world  been 
assembled  around  my  bed  to  witness  my  departure,  yet  when  the  last 
moment  came,  that  departure  must  be  made  by  myself  individually, 
singly,  personally,  myself  alone,  an  insulated  being,  leaving  all  the 
witnesses  of  my  dissolution  behind.  Although  *  it  is  appointed  unto 
all  men  once  to  die  *,*  yet  our  own  death,  our  inevitable  lot,  we  share 
in  common  with  no  other.  Our  beloved  ones  will  watch  over  our  bed 
of  languishing,  and  provide  for  our  every  want,  and  anticipate  our 
every  wish ;  and  many  an  interchange  of  the  purest  feelings  of  affection 
and  sympathy  may  soothe  our  last  hours,  and  tend  also  to  reconcile  our 
friends  to  their  approaching  loss ;  but  when  the  last  sigh  is  breathed, 
and  the  spirit  has  left  its  house  of  clay,  mortal  friends  can  partake  in 
our  death  no  longer ;  nay,  soon,  like  Abraham,  the  nearest  and  most 
affectionate  amongst  them  will  require  '  their  dead  to  be  buried  out  of 
their  sight '.'  When  walking,  as  we  all  shall  walk,  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  no  friendly  arm  can  support  or  accompany  us, 
no  mortal  staff  can  be  near  to  hold  us  up.  So  personal,  so  single,  so 
individual,  so  insulated  a  thing  is  death." — ^p.  5. 

And,  again : — 

"  In  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  that  there  is  an  awful  in- 
dividuality and  insulation  in  death,  so  is  there  a  no  less  tremendous 
individuality  and  insulation  in  the  judgment.  Before  God*s  tribunal 
we  shall  stand,  every  one  individually,  singly,  each  by  himself,  one  by 
one,  isolated,  alone.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  universe  were 
assembled  on  that  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day,  to  witness  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  though  all  the  children  of  mortality,  from  Adam's 
creation  to  that  very  hour,  were  gathered  together  to  undergo  the  same 
trial  with  ourselves,  yet  we  shall  be  there,  each  for  himself,  and  by 
himself,  as  individually,  as  singly,  and  alone,  as  though  no  other 
trembling  soul  were  nigh  awaiting  his  doom,  or  as  though  in  a  secret 
closet,  without  one  to  witness  it,  the  scrutiny  were  being  carried  on 
by  Him  alone  who  searcheth  the  heart.  Holy  Scripture  abounds  with 
evidence  to  the  universality  of  the  judgment  of  the  last  day ;  but  no 
less  does  it  bear  witness  to  its  individuality." — pp.  6,  7. 

Yes;  even  so  !  In  the  hour  of  death,  or  in  the  day  of  judg- 
mient,  each  one  of  us  must  be  alone  with  GOD.  And  with  what 
feeling  shall  we  then  look  back  on  our  feverish  and  angiy  conflicts 
of  opinion ;  our  passionate  contention  for  things  which  (though 
not  without  importance)  sink  into  utter  insignificance  before  the 
tremendous  thought,  that  every  soul  of  man  must  bear  its  own 

•  Heb.  ix.  27.  •  Gen.  xxm.  4. 
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burden ;  that  neither  Church,  nor  priest,  nor  schoolman  can  share 
the  burden  with  it,  when  called  individually  to  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Judge  ?  The  chamber  of  sickness,  we  have  seen, 
made  our  dying  pastor  intimately  familiar  with  that  thought. 
And,  under  the  influence  of  it,  he  closes  his  Address  with  an 
urgent  exhortation  to  abstinence  from  unfruitful  strife.  Having 
first  sorrowfully  adverted  to  the  manifold  distractions  of  the  time, 
he  continues  thus : — 

'*  But,  Christian  fellow-soldiers,  if  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  advert 
here  to  the  present  lamentable  state  of  things  within  the  pale  of  our 
own  Church,  it  has  been  mainly  with  the  view  of  repeating,  in  this 
more  lasting  form  of  a  printed  address,  the  advice  which  those  who 
have  habitually  attended  divine  worship  in  the  mother  church  of  St« 
Giles  have  often  heard  from  the  pulpit — advice  in  the  adoption  of 
which  I  have  endeavoured  myself,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  set 
you  the  example.  That  advice  has  been  to  us,  clergy  and  laity  alike, 
not  to  engage  at  all  in  this  controversy  as  partisans  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other;  rather,  I  would  say,  to  abstain  from  the  controversy 
altogether. 

**  This  advice  from  the  pulpit  was  the  result  of  careful  observation  of 
what  was  going  on  around  us,  with  a  constant  reference  to  those  general 
principles  of  practical  theology,  which  I  had  formed  long  before  the 
sounds  of  this  controversy  were  heard  within  our  borders ;  and  an 
application — I  trust,  an  unprejudiced  application — of  those  principles 
to  the  events  which  were  passing  before  our  eyes.  I  must  now  add, 
that  through  many  of  the  more  recent  months  of  my  present  seclusion 
from  the  world  the  subject  has  repeatedly  occupied  my  thoughts,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  1  have  come  is  in  clear  and  strong  confirma- 
tion of  my  former  views  ;  and  I  can  now,  even  with  greater  confidence, 
reiterate  my  advice,  'Abstain  from  that  controversy  alto* 
OETHBR.'  At  the  same  time  let  me  add  an  earnest  invitation,  that  we 
would  pray  with  fervency  of  heart,  that  should  the  lamentable  issue, 
which  some  of  our  faithful  brethren  are  disposed  to  forbode,  be  realized, 
we  may  be  furnished  with  every  variety  of  spiritual  armour  to  resist 
the  varied  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  our  soul's  welfare,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  antidote  against  every  temptation  which  may 
assault  us. 

'*  Abstain  from  that  controversy  altogether* 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say,  I  never  knew  one  individual,  man  or 
woman,  enter  upon  that  controversy  with  a  zealous  espousing  of  either 
side,  and  come  out  of  it  a  better  Christian.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
thought  some  of  the  brightest  points  of  the  Christian  character  have 
been  tarnished,  and  the  smell  of  the  controversial  heat  has  passed  on 
the  mind,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  settled  there  ;  zeal  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  charity  ;  and  censoriousness  has  taken  the  place  of  humility 
and  self-judgment.  Head-divinity  may  have  grown  and  increased; 
heart-divinity  haa  been  (partially,  at  least)  checked  in  its  growth; 
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whereas,  in  the  halance  of  the  sanctuary,  one  grain  of  the  religion  of 
the  heart  will  outweigh  a  talent  of  knowledge  and  seal  without  charity, 
I  repeat  my  conviction  that  to  engage  in  this  controversy  will  be  an 
impediment   to  our  own   person^  progress  in  piety,  holiness,  and 
Christian  love. 

"  No !  my  brethren,  let  us  cleave  to  the  Church  of  England  as  to  our 
own  beloved  Mother ;  but  let  us  cleave  to  her  with  the  same  spirit  by 
which  we  should  have  been  actuated  twenty  years  ago.  Let  us  frequent 
her  worship  and  her  ordinances,  not,  as  the  manner  of  some  now  is, 
jealously  to  scrutinize  whether  in  the  ministrations  in  which  we  join, 
there  be  not  something  more  or  less,  something  higher  or  lower,  than 
our  own  standard  would  sanction ;  but  let  us  go  solely  to  offer  to  our 
Divine  Benefactor  holy  worship  with  the  tongue,  and  from  the  heart ; 
to  lift  our  minds  to  high  and  heavenly  things;  to  strengthen  our 
faith,  purify  and  exalt  our  hope,  and  extend  our  charity ;  especiaUy, 
let  me  add,  to  cultivate  that  essential  branch  of  charity,  which  is  now 
as  rare  among  us  as  it  is  valuable — the  grace  of  humility.  This  Chris- 
tian grace  seems  almost  to  have  been  neglected  and  cast  off  by  the 
young,  as  a  feeble,  degrading  quality,  unworthy  of  a  philosophic  age. 
But  they  may  be  assured,  that  as  it  is  a  grace  highly  prized  in  his 
disciple  by  the  Divine  Author  of  our  faith ;  so  to  the  disciple  is  it 
ever  a  source  of  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
and  of  that  quietness  and  composure  of  mind  which  will  beat  fit  the 
earthly  pilgrim  for  his  journey  to  heaven.  Let  us,  then,  return  from 
our  church  to  our  home  (however  humble  or  however  noble  that  home 
may  be),  not  censurers,  but  confirmed  and  comforted  penitents ;  not 
with  the  jarring  sounds  of  discord  within  and  around  us ;  not  wi^  the 
disappointment  or  the  triumph  of  religious  disputants ;  but  carrying 
with  us  back  into  the  bosom  of  our  family  that  peace  of  God,  which 
Christianity  is  commissioned  by  its  blessed  Author  always  to  bring 
with  it,  and  that  calmness  and  sweetness  of  religious  enjoyment  which 
any  form  of  restlessness  or  uncharitableness  and  strife  can  never  fsil 
to  mar." — pp.  25 — 27. 

Such  are  the  parting  admonitions  of  this  faithful  servant  of 
6oD :  and  we  ardently  hope  that,  with  one  limitation,  they  will 
be  written  on  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners.  The  limitation  is 
this ; — ^the  Address  inculcates  abstinence  from  the  main  contro- 
versy of  the  day ;  and,  so  far  as  the  controversy  is  purely  and 
simply  a  religious  one,  the  counsel  may  be  wise  and  salutary. 
But,  then,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  controversy,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  is  not  purely  and  simply 
a  religious  one.  The  Romish  System  (as  distinguisned  from  the 
erroneous  dogmatic  faith  of  Rome)  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  stupendous  sacerdotal  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the 
human  race,  both  secular  and  spiritual.  Against  a  polity  like 
this,  our  controversy  is  national,  and  should  be  sleepless.     It  is 
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one  in  which  the  humblest  Protestant  parishioner  of  St.  Gileses 
has  an  interest  as  deep  as  the  magistrates,  and  statesmen,  and 
nobles  of  the  land.  It  is  a  controversy  from  which  none  can 
wholly  abstain,  without  an  abandonment  of  their  duty,  as  mem* 
bers  of  the  Church  and  State  of  England.  And,  we  Question 
not,  that  if  he  were  still  among  us,  Mr.  Tyler  would  frankty  agree 
to  this  limitation  of  the  solemn  warning : — abstain  from  iMxt  con- 
troversy altogether. 
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Art.  hi. — The  Practical  Wcrhing  of  the  Church  of  Spain.  By 
the  ne'e,  Fredkeick  Meyrick,  MJL.^  FeUoto  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  John  Henry  Parker:  Oxford  and  London. 
1852. 

**  Spain,'*'  says  the  universally  lamented  Eliot  Warburton,  "  is  the 
country,  of  all  Europe,  in  which  imagination  most  delights  to 
wander,  and  on  which  memory  most  loves  to  dwell.  Those  who 
know  it  only  by  its  romantic  history  and  racy  literature  can 
understand  much  of  its  deep  interest ;  but  those  alone  who  have 
gazed  upon  its  glorious  landscapes,  and  breathed  its  delicious 
climate,  can  fully  appreciate  the  charm  it  possesses  for  the  mind 
and  body. 

''  No  wonder  that  in  the  adventurous  olden  time  this  favoured 
land  was  fiercely  fought  for  and  fiercely  defended.  No  wonder 
that  chivalry  was  here  carried  to  perfection,  that  poetry  pro- 
claimed its  triumphs,  that  art  in  its  finest  forms  iUustrated  them, 
and  that  civilization  in  its  most  gorgeous,  though  least  consistent 
form,  strove  hard  to  find  a  shelter  there. 

^^  But  Rome,  with  her  spiritual potoer,  was  more  than  a  match  far 
Spain  with  all  her  rich  endowments.  The  Pope  ruled  in  the  per- 
son of  her  kings ;  priests  held  in  their  hands  the  conscience  of 
her  people.     Never  had  the  Church  of  the  Seven  Hills  such 

Eower  over  any  nation ;  never  had  any  nation  such  a  claim  upon 
er  blessings ;  for  Spain  was  not  only  obedient  but  enslavea  to 
her  control.  In  the  palace,  in  the  prison,  at  the  death-bed,  by 
the  bridal  couch,  every  where  and  at  all  times,  the  priest  was 
present  and  predominant.  There  was  the  most  triumphant 
career  of  the  Inquisition.  There  did  the  holy  office  exercise  its 
functions  uncontrolled ;  there  auto-da-ffs  were  celebrated  with 
the  highest  pomp,  and  the  Church'^s  rebels  perished  by  thousands 
in  the  flames. 

''  With  all  these  spiritual  blessings,'**  proceeds  he,  with  bitter 
and  well-merited  irony,  '^  superadded  to  her  natural  gifts,  Spain 
ought  surely  to  have  been  a  perfect  paradise.  Yet  it  was  not 
altogether,  or  indeed  nearly  so ;  and  what  matter  there  was  of 
congratulation  or  honest  pride,  was  little  referable  to  the  impe^ 
rium  in  imperio  which  Rome  asserted  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  her  Spanish  slaves.  Striking  and  sad  contrasts  met  the  eye 
two  hundred  years  ago  as  they  do  now.    Gorgeous  cathedrals 
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encrusted  by  miserable  huts;  \vhole  streets  of  monasteries 
swarming  with  mendicants;  haughty  palaces  surrounded  with 
filth;  orange  groves  reeking  with  foul  smeUs.  The  state  of 
S[)ain  was  contemptible  in  the  midst  of  its  splendour  and  its 
pride,  and  its  moral  and  political  contrasts  were  equal  to  those  of 
magnificence  and  squalor,  that  were  ever  neighbours  to  each 
other;' 

Such  was  the  Practical  Working  of  the  Church  of  Spain  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth — and  such,  mutatis  mutandis^  it  con- 
tinues to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  the 
full  and  accurate  account  of  that  working  we  are  indebted  to  the 
author  of  the  very  seasonable  and  interesting  volume  before  us. 
We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  his  own  words  to  describe  both  the 
nature  and  the  object  of  his  very  valuable  compilation. 

'*  In  the  year  1847t  the  Rev.  James  Meyrick,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  the 
vicarage  of  Westbury,  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire.  Before  two  years 
were  quite  expired,  broken  health  compelled  him  to  leave  his  parochial 
work.  Accordingly  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  near  relations,  he  proceeded  to  the  south  of  Spain,  stayed  at 
Malaga  during  the  winter  and  following  spring,  and  after  a  visit  to 
Seville  returned  to  England.  The  following  autumn,  being  again 
unable  to  face  an  English  winter,  he  went  back  to  Malaga,  together 
with  one  of  his  companions  of  the  last  year,  and  instead  of  living  at  the 
English  hotel  took  lodgings  at  a  Spanish  Casa  de  Pupilos,  or  boarding 
house.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the  present  volume  consist  of  letters 
written  during  the  first  visit  to  Spain,  those  in  the  seven  following 
chapters  were  written  daring  the  second  year.  The  Rev.  J.  Meyrick's 
letters  are  marked  by  his  initials  J.  M.  Most  of  the  rest,  which  have 
the  initials  F.  M.,  were  written  by  his  companion,  who,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  a  lady.  They  went  out  from  England," — we  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  especially  to  the  following  statements — *'  They  went  out 
from  England,  one  with  a  high  respect,  the  other  with  a  high  admira« 
tion,  for  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  practices  of  Rome,  such  as  retreats, 
sisterhoods,  and  the  good  work  wrought  by  such  institutions,  and  they 
shared  in  the  distress  and  perplexity  of  mind  caused  by  irregularities  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England.  This  respect  and  admiration  was  as 
yet  untested  by  experience.  What  effect  experience  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  Roman  Church  had  upon  their  minds  the  following 
letters  will  show.  It  cleared  off  the  mist  which  imagination  often 
throws  over  the  distance,  and  revealed  the  truth,  that  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  in  foreign  systems  as  well  as  our  own,  there  were  great 
scandals  and  great  evils,  often  the  very  same  under  which  we  suffer, 
often  far  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree 

"  A  few  of  the  present  letters  giving  an  account  of  the  Home 
Mission  at  Malaga  have  already  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet ; 
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the  larger  selection  now  made  will  give  an  opportunity  to  such  at 
desire  it,  of  following  the  progress  of  minds  which  began  with  the  pre- 
sumption, that  in  *  Catholic  Spain '  most  things  would  be  right,  to  the 
certainty  that  very  many  things  were  wrong,  more  contrary  to  God's 
revealed  truth,  more  irregular,  less  reconcilable  with  God's  glory  and 
man's  salvation,  than  any  thing  that  could  be  found  in  the  Church  of 
England." — Preface,  pp.  v. — vii. 

The  value  of  such  testimony  is  beyond  all  price,  beeaose  it  is 
above  the  possibility  of  suspicion.  Here  are  two  persons,  the 
one  of  them  disposed  to  respect — the  other  to  admire  the  prac- 
tical working  of  Bomanism — and  both  of  them  apparently  some- 
what dissatisfied  with  their  own  Church,  and  perplexed,  if  not 
unsettled  in  their  minds.  They  return  to  England  completely 
cured  of  all  their  weaknesses ;  completely  strengthened  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England ;  completely  convinced  of 
her  superiority  to  her  Roman  rival,  and  of  the  grievous  scandab 
and  deadly  mischiefs,  the  gross  errors  and  abominable  corruptions, 
the  crying  and  glaring  sins  against  God  and  man  which  the 
Church  of  Spain,  through  the  influence  of  Popery,  has  to  answer 
for. 

The  painfully  correct  words  of  an  unhappy  apostate  form  a 
striking  and  appropriate  motto  to  this  very  mteresting  volume. 

''  Pleasant  meadows,  happy  peasants,  all  holy  monks,  all  holy 
priests,  holy  every  body.  Such  charity,  and  such  unity,  when  every 
man  was  a  Catholic.  I  once  believed  in  this  Utopia  myself,  but  when 
tested  by  stem  facts,  it  all  melts  away  like  a  dream." 

The  subject  has  been  very  beautifully  treated  by  Mr.  Edge  in 
his  *'  Vision  of  Peace.''  For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  are 
persuaded  tliat  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  leave 
England  for  Rome  have  done  so  under  a  strong  delusion,  the 
direct  result  of  demoniacal  agency,  under  which  they  have  fallen 
through  some  wilful  and  grievous  sin  against  light  and  know- 
ledge. 

VVe  call  the  worship  of  self,  the  mixing  up  vanity,  and  conceit, 
and  headstronp^  perversity,  and  rebellious  self-will  with  the  secret 
masteries  of  God,  and  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  a 
wilful  and  grievous  sin  against  light  and  knowledge ;  and,  that 
these  charactoristics  belong  to  many  of  those  who  have  gone  over, 
no  impartial  person  can  for  a  moment  deny. 

We  consider  the  dallying  with  practices,  or  even  phrases  which 
are  in  any  degree  corrupt,  superstitious,  erroneous,  or  idolatrous, 
to  bo  a  wilful  and  grievous  sin  against  light  and  knowledge ;  if  it 
be  done  to  satisfy  a  craving  after  that  which  is  forbidden,  it 
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shows  that  the  leprosy  has  already  begun,  and  only  waits  time 
and  tide  to  develop  itself  in  all  its  deformity ;  if  it  be  done 
in  order  to  symbolize  with  a  party,  or  to  propitiate  a  party 
leader,  it  shows  a  preference  of  party  to  principle,  of  man 
to  God ;  if  it  be  done  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  others,  or  to 
separate  those  who  do  so  from  their  feUow-churchmen,  it  adds 
the  sin  of  uncharitableness  to  that  of  heresy.  Now  that  such 
evil  courses  have  been  habitual  with  most  of  those  who  have  left 
us,  there  cannot  be  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt. 

There  is  likewise  another  verv  grievous  sin  which  forces  itself 
upon  our  notice,  we  mean  that  of  false-heartedness,  which  is  the 
most  heinous  and  perilous  variety  of  that  crime  of  which  Satan 
is  said  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  the  father.  Catholic  truth 
and  Romish  error  are  so  utterly  irreconcilable,  so  absolutely 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  that  it  is  purely  impossible  for  any 
man  to  profess  the  former,  whilst  holding  the  latter,  without 
sacrificing  his  honesty  and  sinning  against  his  own  soul ;  and  the 
process  by  which  the  change  is  carried  on,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  compatibility  of  repugnant  and  irreconcilable  tenets  is 
defended  within  the  recesses  of  the  spirit,  prepare  and  fashion  the 
soul  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Evil  One.  The  first  attempts  of 
this  nature  difficult  and  painful  in  the  extreme — made  in  defiance 
of  reason  and  conscience,  and  in  actual  despite  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grace — forfeit  the  offender's  soul  to  its  deadly  foe,  and  account 
for  all  that  follows. 

It  is  under  the  strong  delusion  thus  caused,  that  men  form  an 
utterly  unreal  idea — ^a  fancy  portrait  of  the  Church  of  Rome — 
and  then,  after  comparing  it  with  the  countenance  of  their  own 
Spiritual  Mother,  which  they  have  learned  to  view  through  the 
medium  of  a  distorted  vision,  naturally  decide  in  favour  of  the 
beautiful  though  imaginary  enchantress. 

As  there  are,  however,  many  who  are  not  yet  too  far  gone, 
and  many  more  who  have  not  indeed  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
but  who  are  liable  to  temptation  in  this  matter ;  nay,  as  even  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  embarked  already  on  the  ill-omened 
voyage,  which  seldom  finds  a  haven  short  of  Rome,  there  are 
those  who  may  be  yet  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  peril  through 
the  mercy  of  God;  we  hail  with  delight  a  work  which  simply, 
though  graphically,  without  prejudice  and  without  partiality, 
describes  things  as  they  are  at  this  present  moment  in  that 
Church,  which  of  all  others  has  been,  and  is  the  staunchest  sup- 
porter, and  most  submissive  follower  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  glean  a  few  ears  from  the  rich  har- 
vest at  our  disposal :  we  will  begin  with  an  early  letter  from 
Malaga: — 
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"The  cathedral  at  Malaga  i«  magnificent  in  point   of  sise   and 
height ;  it  rises  nohly  above  the  city,  with  two  lofty  domes  at  the 
west  fa9ade,  but  only  one  dome  finished ;  the  other,  like  most  things 
in  Spain,  is  half  done ;  in  style  it  is  every  thing  that  is  bad  ;  immense 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  ponderous  cornices  and  ugly  windows.     As  for 
the  other  churches  they  are  mostly  of  brick  ontside,  ugly  and  dirty 
inside.     Their  want  of  character  is  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  bad 
gilding,  and    by  the   scantiness    of  light,    which  is  let    in    through 
churchwardens*  windows,  veiled  with  red  curtains,  and  their  general 
effect,  when  lighted  for  a  festival,  is  religious.     They  will  not  bear 
examining.     On  the  high  altar  is  a  small  crucifix,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  church  it  is  to  be  found  on  a  larger  scale,  but  the  prominent 
object  is  the  Virgin.     Her  images  are  various,  and  some  of  them  most 
contemptible  dolls ;  but  the  usual  image  represents  her  standing  on 
the  moon  with  twelve  stars  round  her  head,  her  dress  of  fair  white  lace, 
and  over  this,  and  covering  also  her  head,  a  blue  and  silver  doak  open 
in  front.     Another  and  very  disagreeable  image  represents  her  suffering 
intensely  for  the  pains  of  her  Son,  with  a  dagger  in  her  breast,  and  her 
head  on  one  side,  a  fashionable  lace  pocket-handkerchief  in  her  hand. 
Her  figures  here  in  Spain  are  far  more  prominent  than  even  in  Italy."-* 
p.  30. 

The  following  passage  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  mis- 
takes which  the  unwary  are  liable  to  make,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  undeceived,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
charming  appearance,  and  the  less  attractive  reality,  giving,  as 
it  were,  the  transverse  section  of  a  whited  sepulchre,  and  sub- 
jecting to  the  same  coup  cTml  its  distinct  strata — polished  marble 
above,  corruption  and  death  below  : — 

*'  The  cathedral,  however,  is  not  the  fashionable  church ;  for  there 
are  fashionable  churches  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  England.  The  church 
of  La  Concepcion  is  the  fashionable  church  of  Malaga.  I  went  there 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  think  I  never  saw  a  church  full  before,  there 
being  no  pews,  and  few  seats  of  any  sort ;  it  was  full  in  every  part.  I 
only  just  looked  in,  and  stood  near  the  door  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on 
returning  home  expressed  my  wonder  at  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
people.  '  In  England,'  I  said,  *  we  must  have  had  policemen  :'  when 
I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  and  found  that  my  handkerchief  was 

gone.     A  Mr.  and  his  servant,  who  were  with  me,  had  their 

pockets  picked  at  the  same  time." — p.  31. 

We  suspect  that  much  the  same  degree  of  disappointment 
attends  many  of  those  who,  yielding  to  the  snare  of  the  fowler, 
become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Rome,  and  are  taken  captive 
at  her  will.  Such  would,  at  least,  appear  to  be  the  teaching  of 
the  unhappy  authoress  of  *^  From  Oxford  to  Bome.^  At  any 
rate,  whether  the  victims  are  conscious  of  the  robbery  or  not^  it 
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18  painfully  certain^  that  those  who  yield  to  the  vain  allurements 
of  delusive  piety  and  external  show,  are,  when  they  join  the 
crowd  of  image-worshippers,  despoiled  of  that  pure  gold  which 
constitutes  the  true  riches  of  the  Catholic  Christian. 

The  letter  from  which  we  have  made  these  extracts,  is  dated 
December  19,  1849  ;  we  proceed  to  quote  from  one  written 
three  months  later,  March  22,  1 850,  when  the  writer  had  had 
further  opportunities  of  judging  for  himself: — 

"  Now  I  must  give  you  my  notion  of  the  religious  state  of  the  people, 
founded  on  externals,  for  of  internals  I  have  not  yet  sufficient  means  of 
judging.  1  may  as  well  say  then,  in  one  word,  that  1  am  thoroughly 
disappointed.  1  had  expected  much  in  '  Catholic  Spain,'  which  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  churches  are  in  the  worst  possible  style  and 
taste.  A  person  accustomed  to  our  beautiful  Gothic  arches  and  win- 
dows, has  little  pleasure  in  the  heavy  Greek  architecture  and  side 
chapels  with  tawdry  gilding,  and  more  tawdrily  dressed  images.  The 
old  religious  houses  are  turned  into  barracks,  and  no  one  cares  for  it. 
It  seems,  from  what  I  can  learn,  that  the  friars  had  lost  all  respect,  nay, 
much  worse,  had  done  the  greatest  injury  to  religion.  A  Spanish 
gentleman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  1  spoke  of  them, — '  They 
made  vows  of  chastity,  and  they  were  not  chaste ;  vows  of  poverty, 
and  they  were  avaricious  ;  of  humility,  and  they  were  proud ;  they 
have  deeply  injured  the  faith  of  a  religious  people.*  Even  now  the 
character  and  tone  of  the  great  body  of  the  priests  is  far  from  standing 
high.  I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  the  processions  ;  there  is  far 
too  much  talking,  joking,  and  staring  about,  and  that  in  the  cathedral, 
for  me  to  regard  them  as  religious  acts.  Again,  it  was  the  pious 
custom  at  the  evening  bell,  the  oraiionci^  for  all  to  stop,  take  off  their 
hats,  and  say  an  Ave  Maria ;  now  you  may  hear  the  bell,  and  hardly 
three  old  men  in  the  crowded  Alameda  take  any  notice.  I  cannot  get 
over  the  strong  shock  to  my  feelings  that  the  honours  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  give  me.  I  am  sure  the  appearance  of  the  churches  would  make 
any  unprejudiced  person  think  they  were  meant  for  her  honour." — 
p.  38. 

This  is  wholesome  though  unpalatable  truth  for  those  who 
advocate  the  revival  of  monastic  orders,  and  look  with  favourable 
eyes  on  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood^  who  are  always  eloquent  in 
descanting  on  the  devotional  character  of  Romanism,  and  deem  it 
unjust  as  well  as  ungenerous  to  charge  the  churches  of  the 
Tridentine  obedience  with  neglecting  the  worship  of  God  for  that 
of  "  The  Queen  of  Heaven."  On  the  latter  pomt,  the  judicious 
compiler  of  this  interesting  work  has  added  a  pungent  and 
valuable  note : — 

'*  It  is  a  pregnant  fact,"  says  he,  "  that  in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly, 
while  the  converts  of  the  English  Church  are  called  Christians,  those 
of  the  Roman  missionaries  are  termed  Mother-worshippers.    They  of 
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Antioch  did  not  give  themselves  the  name  of  Christians,  they  called 
each  other  brethren  and  saints,  but  the  dtle  was  attached  to  them  firom 
without,  becaose  Christ  was  the  object  of  their  worship.  So  they  of 
Tinnevelly  do  not  call  themselves  Mother-worshippers,  but  whereas 
the  great  object  of  their  worship  is  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  the  name 
has  similarly  been  imposed  upon  them." — p.  39. 

We  proceed  to  give  further  extracts  illustrating  the  extait  to 
which  this  worship  is  carried  in  Spain : — 

"  You  have  received  my  report,"  says  J.  M.,  in  a  letter  dated  Monday, 
April  25,  1850,  "  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  and  the  general 
impression  that  they  left  upon  my  mind,  which  was,  that  the  religion 
here  was  a  hollow  unreality,  mere  outside  and  spectacle,  *  dry  bones*' 
However,  since  that  I  have  been  present  at  a  service  which  looks  more 
like  life  and  reality,  at  the  little  chapel  of  the  Calvario.  Just  outside 
the  city  there  is  a  steep  hill  so  called,  with  a  small  chapel  on  the  top, 
which  is  approached  by  a  steep  rough  path,  by  the  side  of  whieh  are 
fourteen  crosses  for  the  fourteen  stations.  We  went  to  the  service  there 
one  Friday  afternoon,  and  found  a  number  of  women  ascending  the  hill, 
some  with  their  shoes  off,  and  saying  prayers  at  the  different  stations  ; 
the  chapel  was  full,  but  we  just  got  in  at  the  door.  In  the  midst  of 
the  congregation,  a  priest  was  kneeling  with  his  face  to  the  altar,  at  a 
small  table,  on  which  was  placed  a  cross  and  his  book  of  prayers* 
These  were  all  in  Spanish,  consisting,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  Lataniet 
well  known  to  the  people.  Pater  Nosters,  and  Ave  Marias,  which  they 
all  repeated  after  the  priest,  the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  real 
devotion,  instead  of  the  idle  gazing  which  I  had  begun  to  think  univer* 
sal.  Then  followed  a  sermon ;  the  subject  was  our  Lord's  first  speech 
from  the  cross.  It  was  far  the  best  I  have  heard,  the  most  evangelical^ 
enforcing  on  the  people  that  penances  and  outward  religious  duties 
were  serviceable  to  them  only  as  tending  to  conversion  of  heart.  It 
was  also  the  most  popish,  e.  g.  the  first  example  given  of  foigiveness  was 
that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  when  the  centurion  pierced  the  side  of  our 
Lord,  she  came  forward  and  bid  him  (the  words'  were  given)  not  to 
maltreat  her  Son ;  at  the  same  time  she  so  lovingly  forgave  him,  tiiat 
he  was  converted  on  the  spot,  and  afterwards  became  a  holy  man :  this 
Is  certain,  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  revealed  it  herself  to  one  of  her  ser- 
vants. But  still  more,  the  sermon  ended  thus,  *  Gloria  di  Padre, 
gloria  al  Hijo  (tlie  Son),  gloria  al  Espiritu  Santo,  gloria  a  la -Saera- 
tisima  Virgen.'  This  is  to  me  very  shocking,  being  a  deliberate  addi- 
tion to  the  doxologies  of  the  Church,  putting  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  an 
equality  with  the  Holy  Trinity :  but  these  are  daily  words  here.**— 
p.  48. 

This  is  more  fully  explained  in  a  note  which  we  subjoin : — 

"  The  sermon  concluded  with  an  extempore  prayer,  which  the  people 
repeated  after  the  preacher,  which  ended  with  the  petition  that  we  might 
all  be  brought  at  last  to  heaven,  '  where  with  angels  and  archangels^ 
and  all  blessed  spirita^  we  shall  join  in  the  everlasting  hymn  of  praise, 
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Holy,  boly,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  all  the  whole  heavens  are  fiill  of 
Thy  glory.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  glory  be  to  the  Son,  glory  be  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  glory  be  to  the  Most  Sacred  Virgin  :  Gloria  al  Padre, 
gloria  al  Hijo,  gloria  al  Espiritu  Santo,  gloria  a  la  Sacratisima  Virgen, 
throughout  all  ages,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.' " 

The  chapter  concludes  thus : — 

"  Again,  we  heard  another  sermon  in  the  same  place,  where  in  the 
concluding  prayer  the  preacher  addressed  the  Virgin  thus,  '  Command 
the  clouds  that  they  give  rain,  lest  the  harvest  perish,  and  thy  people 
come  to  misery,  and  the  children  ask  for  bread  and  there  be  none  to 
give  them.'  I  am  very  glad  to  know  the  practical  working  of  the 
Church  in  'Catholic'  Spain,  especially  at  a  time  when  minds  are  so 
unsettled  at  home."— p.  49. 

It  is  of  course  very  easy  to  explain  all  this  away,  and  to  satisfy 
those  who  are  determined  to  be  satisfied. 

"  For  when  to  sin  our  biass'd  nature  leans. 
The  careful  devil  is  still  at  hand  with  means." 

So  it  is  now  quite  eas^  for  a  philosophic  Brahmin  or  Buddhist  to 
resolve  the  errors  and  idolatries  of  his  religion  into  a  strictly  pure, 
though  highly  symbolical,  theism.  So  it  was  of  old  time  for  the 
idolaters  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Egypt  and  Canaan^  to  prove  to 
demonstration,  that,  when  rightlv  understood,  their  abominations  in 
theory  and  practice  were  merely  the  outward  vehicles  or  visible 
manifestations  of  a  deeply  spiritual  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  in  like  manner  that  Barrington  was 
the  most  honest  and  Greenacre  the  most  amiable  of  men.  We 
see  the  thing  done  over  and  over  again  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Nay, 
to  go  a  step  further,  it  is  quite  competent  for  one  desirous  of  doing 
so,  to  deceive  others,  ay,  and  himself  too,  into  the  belief,  that 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  is  the  loving  father  of  his  people,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  the  disinterested  preserver  of  his  country ;  that  Glad- 
stone is  a  man  of  unchanging  principles,  and  Horsman  an  example 
of  exalted  piety;  that  Lord  John  BusseU  is  bold,  but  not  in- 
sidious ;  and  that  the  Romanizing  party  in  our  Church  is  sin- 
cerely desirous  for  the  revival  of  Convocation. 

There  is,  in  fact,  nothing,  however  clearly  contrary  to  reason 
and  to  fact,  however  monstrous,  preposterous,  or  absurd,  for 
which  a  case  cannot  be  got  up  and  a  verdict  obtained,  where 
judge  and  jury  have  pre-determined  to  arrive  at  a  particular  con- 
clusion. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  the  subject  of  Spanish  Mariolatry. 

"  I  have  collected,"  says  F.  M.,  in  a  letter  of  26th  March,  1851,  "  the 
popular  theory  about  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  when  I  call  it  popular,  I 
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do  not  mean  that  it  is  formed  of  individual  fancies  like  popular  Protes- 
tantism, but  that  it  is  what  the  Church  teaches  in  sermona  and  aatho- 
rized  books  of  devotion,  so  that  people  must  receive  that  or  nothing. 
They  believe, 

"  1.  That  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived  without  ain,  and  con- 
tinued so. 

**  2.  That  she  suffered  as  much  as  our  Lord,  and  that  she  wonld  have 
died  for  us,  but  her  sufferings  already  were  as  great  as  if  she  had  died. 

"  3.  That  her  sufferings  were  meritorious,  and  enough  to  make 
amends  for  all  the  sins  of  men  and  angels. 

*'  4.  That  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  she  offered  her  Son  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world. 

**  5.  That  when  our  Lord  said,  '  Behold  thy  son,'  He  gave  not  St 
John  only,  but  the  whole  human  race  to  her  for  sons,  and  her  to  us  for 
a  mother  ;  so  that  henceforth  we  can  receive  nothing  good  but  through 
her  hands. 

'*  6.  That  when  He  went  into  heaven,  He  left  her  to  be  the  gnide 
and  director  of  bis  Church,  and  the  teacher  of  the  Apostles. 

"  7.  That  when  He  took  her  up  into  heaven,  He  crowned  her  Queen 
and  Lady  of  heaven  and  earth.*' 

"  In  addition  to  this,  they  dwell  very  much  on  her  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness as  our  Mediator,  and  say  that  sinners  may  well  fear  to  approach  onr 
Lord,  but  none  can  fear  to  come  to  so  kind,  so  tender,  and  so  loving  a 
mother.  Almost  all  the  prayers  at  the  mission  were  addressed  to  her. 
You  will  see  that  the  fourth,  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  sixth  of  the 
things  that  I  have  mentioned,  attribute  to  her  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  the  especial  work  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  our  redemption. 
In  theory  they  seem  to  put  her  more  in  the  place  of  the  Third  Person, 
in  practice  in  that  of  the  Second. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  ingenuously  proceeds  the  same  writer,  "  to  have 
seen  and  heard  all  these  things,  for  the  state  of  England  at  present  must 
be  a  great  trial ;  and  though  it  is  poor  comfort  to  think  that  others  are 
worse,  yet,  being  sure  of  the  promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  Church,  it  is  a  comfort  and  encouragement  to  be 
persuaded  that  our  own  branch  is  the  best.  I  remember  the  time  when 
I  had  a  secret  feeling,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  better  off  than 
we  ;  now  I  rejoice  daily  that  my  lot  has  been  appointed  in  the  Angli- 
can branch."— pp.  217—219. 

The  extent  to  which  this  dissatisfaction  has  extended,  and  still 
extends,  is  probably  little  estimated  even  by  those  who  are  most 
jealous  in  the  matter.  Nay,  we  believe  that  many,  very  many,  are 
not  aware  of  the  real  state  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings  on  the 
subject,  whilst  others  who  are  conscious  of  them  are  blind  to  the 
danger  of  entertaining  and  the  sin  of  encouraging  them.  We 
shall  recur  to  the  subject  in  its  turn,  and  proceed  now  with  some 
further  illustrations  of  '' Mother-tcorshij}.'''*  Under  the  date,  Seville, 
April  11,  1851,  we  find — 
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"  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  sermon  preached  this  morning  in 
Seville  Cathedral,  on  *  Viemes  de  los  Dolores.' 

"  *  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks.'— 
Lam.  i.  2. 

" '  Sad  and  greatly  to  be  wept  was  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  the 
queen  of  cities,  &c.  .  .  .  But  how  far  more  worthy  of  tears  was  that  of 
which  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  was  but  a  faint  type,  that  to  which  the 
whole  book  of  the  Lamentations  refers,  the  sorrows  of  Mary,  the  Queen 
of  Angels  and  of  the  blessed  spirits  ! 

"  •  Ave  Maria ! 

"  '  The  sorrows  of  Mary  were  the  greatest  in  the  world.  St.  Jerome 
says,  that  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  love  is  the  greatness  of 
the  sorrow.  Her  love  to  her  Son  was  the  greatest  that  ever  was,  there- 
fore her  sorrow  was  the  greatest.  Great  was  the  sorrow  of  Reuben  for 
Joseph,  and  that  of  David  for  Jonathan,  but  their  love  and  their  sorrow, 
were  small  compared  with  hers,  &c.  .  •  .  She  was  not  like  Deborah 
sitting  under  the  palm  tree,  and  sending  Barak  to  the  fight,  but  like 
the  same  Deborah  going  with  him  to  the  battle.  Not  like  Hagar,  going 
apart  from  her  son  that  she  might  not  see  him  die  :  she  looked  with  a 
stedfast  eye  on  the  sufferings  of  her  Beloved.  From  the  time  that  He 
was  bom  she  knew  all  that  would  befall  Him,  all  of  his  sufferings  were 
ever  present  to  her  mind.  What  must  she  have  felt  when  she  looked 
upon  those  innocent  hands  and  feet,  and  knew  that  they  were  to  be 
pierced  upon  the  cross ;  when  she  beheld  his  fair  hair  which  was  to  be 
full  of  blood  ?  &c.  .  •  .  And  yet,  from  her  free  love  and  charity  for  the 
human  race,  she  willed  to  offer  Him  up.  The  sufferings  of  Mary  were 
so  great,  that  if  they  were  divided  amongst  all  the  creatures  in  the 
world,  they  would  suffice  to  destroy  the  existence  of  all.  God,  who 
sent  an  angel  to  comfort  his  Son  in  his  agony,  sustained  her  with  his 
arm,  that  she  might  not  perish  through  her  sufferings.  Her  sufferings 
differed  from  those  of  the  martyrs,  not  only  in  being  more  intense,  but 
because  they  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls.  She,  who 
was  without  spot  or  stain,  purely  through  charity,  that  she  might  be 
the  redeemer  of  the  human  race.  The  martyrs,  in  their  torments,  were 
often  supported  by  consolations  from  God,  which  made  their  bodily 

pains  appear  light  to  them.     She  was  utterly  without  it Under 

the  law  there  were  two  altars  near  together,  that  of  burnt  offering  and 
that  of  incense ;  from  the  one  were  heard  the  groans  of  slaughtered 
victims,  from  the  other  the  voice  of  praise.  The  first  symbolized  the 
cross  whereon  Jesus  was  offered,  the  second  the  heart  of  Mary.  ...  I 
will  say  with  St.  Bonaventure,  that  all  that  Jesus  suffered  in  all  the 
various  parts  of  his  body,  all  these  sufferings  were  gathered  together  in 
one  in  the  heart  of  Mary.*  " — pp.  229—231, 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  practical  working  of  the  Church  of 
Spain  is  to  deprave  the  cardinal  truths  of  Ghristianitv — the  Catho- 
lic doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement 
— by  giving  to  another  the  honour  of  Him  who  is  emphatically  a 
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jealous  God — by  denying  the  natund  humanity  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus — ^and  by  giving  to  her  sufferings  an  expiatory  yirtue,  and 
to  herself  a  mediatorial  power. 

Well  might  the  Mohammedan  poet  Ibn  Shoheyd  describe  the 
services  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  at  Cordova,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : —    . 

'*  The  noise  of  thundering  bells  resoanded  in  my  ears,  the  glare  of 
innumerable  lamps  dazzled  my  eyes ;  the  priests  decked  in  rich  silken 
robes  of  gay  and  fanciful  colours,  girt  by  girdle  cords,  advanced.  Every 
one  of  those  present  had  banished  mirth  from  their  countenances,  and 
expelled  from  their  minds  all  agreeable  ideas ;  and  if  they  directed  their 
steps  towards  the  marble  font,  it  was  merely  to  take  tips  of  water  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand.  By  the  Lord  of  mercy,  it  was  to  a  girl  that 
their  prayers  were  addressed,  it  was  for  her  that  they  put  on  the  gay 
tunics,  instead  of  humiliating  themselves  before  the  Almighty  !"-*- 
p.  324,  note. 

We  are  aware  that  the  judgment,  or  even  the  testimony,  of  an 
infidel  in  such  a  matter^  will  he  by  many  persons  at  onoe  thrown 
over  as  valueless  and  inadmissible  ;  and  yet,  it  is  difficult  to  point 
out  what  evidence  is  admissible^  if  Protestant  and  Papist  are  to 
be  set  aside  as  interested  parties,  and  unbeliever  and  misbeliever 
denied  a  hearing  altogether. 

What  appears  more  to  the  point,  is,  that  our  blessed  Lord  and 
his  Ai>ostles  more  than  once  refer  to  those  without  as  judges  of 
matters  within  the  Church,  and  that  expressly  on  the  subject  of 
what  are  termed  the  Notes  of  the  Churcn. 

Milner,  the  celebrated  Roman  controversialist,  puts  this  matter 
in  a  clear  light : — 

"  Thus,''  says  he,  "  we  Catholics,  when  we  are  asked.  Which 
are  the  marks  of  (he  true  Cliurch  t  point  out  certain  exterior^  visibh 
marks,  such  as  plain  unlearned  persons  can  discover,  if  they  will 
take  ordinary  pains  for  this  purpose,  no  less  than  persons  of  the 
greatest  abilities  and  literature. ' 

The  sanctity  hero  required  as  a  sign  is  exterior  and  visible,  not 
interior  and  invisible,  and  it  is  to  be  judged  of  according  to  cer- 
tain acknowledged  principles — admitted  to  be  of  Divine  authority 
and  unreserved  obligation  both  by  ourselves  and  those  to  whom 
wo  api)eal.  Such  a  code  or  measure  is  furnished  by  the  Ten 
Comitmndments,  which  are  received  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
as  well  as  llomanists  and  Anglicans.  Now,  what  is  the  judgment 
arrived  at  on  this  point  by  an  intelligent  Mussulman ! — 

*'  By  the  Lord  of  mercy^  it  was  to  a  Girl  that  their  prayers  were 
addressed,  it  was  for  hbr  they  put  on  the  gay  tunics^  instbad  or 
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If,  however,  it  be  urged,  that  the  distinctive  tenets  and  peculiar 
prejudices  of  the  Moslem  make  them  unsuitable  referees  in  the 
matter,  we  can  cite  the  ultroneous  testimony  of  one  whose  sym- 
pathies are  entirely  with  the  Tridentine  Churches  on  this  matter. 
The  present  Emperor  of  Ghina,  who  is  totally  free  from  any  taint 
of  the  Protestant  or  Iconoclastic  leaven,  in  his  late  edict  giving 
universal  toleration  to  all  professing  Christians,  expressly  extends 
his  imperial  clemency  ^^  both  to  those  who  worship  images,  and 
those  who  do  not.^ 

And  here,  that  we  have  mentioned  the  word  images,  we  would 
remark  that  the  adoration  paid  by  these  ^^  Mother-worshippera^ 
is  not  exclusively  given  to  the  invisible  being  whom  they  design 
Date  as  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  but  is  also  snared  by  the  various 
images  which  represent  that  being.  Why  otherwise  should  one 
image  be  reverenced  more  than  another  f 

Under  the  head  of  Granada  we  find  the  following  : — 

"  The  image  of  our  Lady  de  las  Angusdas  is  one  that  Is  much  re- 
verenced, kept  io  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  the 
same  title.  'Can  you  not  stay  till  after  Easter  Tuesday,  Senor?' 
'  No,  I  cannot ;  but  what  reason  is  there  for  my  staying  V  *  Oh  !  it  is 
a  great  pity,  Seiior.  It  is  the  day,  this  year,  on  which  Nuestra  SeiSora 
de  las  Angustias  is  to  go  in  procession  from  her  own  church  to  visit  the 
cathedral.'     '  Is  this  image  of  our  Lady  thought  very  highly  of?'     '  Si 

Senor.     I  was  told  by and that  sbme  years  ago,  when  the 

Carlists  were  in  the  ascendant^,  as  it  was  being  carried  to  the  cathedral, 
tome  of  the  more  extreme  cried  out  frequently,  Viva  la  Santuima  Maria 
y  muerie  a  todot  lot  Dios  /'  '  Did  you  hear  that  yourself?*  '  No,  Senor, 
I  was  not  present ;  but  many  repeated  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it/ 
*  And  what  did  the  exclamation  really  mean  ?  It  could  not  bear  the 
signification  that  at  first  sight  it  seemed  to  bear/  *  Ah !  not  so  much 
muerie^  death,  as,  give  us  die  most  holy  Mary  de  las  Angustias,  and 
we  want  neither  thing  nor  person  more.* " — p.  809. 

If  this  is  not  blas[Aemy  we  do  not  know  what  is.  It  may  be 
answered,  that  this  as  well  as  the  ribald  oath,  Sacre  man  cUeu^ 
are  only  modes  of  expression : — granted ;  but,  we  are  strangely 
mistaken  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  modes  of  expression  contemplated 
by  the  Third  Commandment ;  for,  "  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned.^ 

Such,  then,  is  the  practical  working  of  the  Church  of  Spain ; 
for  the  Carlists  are  her  most  faithful  children  and  full  exponents; 
first  to  give  to  another  the  honour  of  our  Creator  and  the  office 
of  our  Redeemer,  and  tlien  to  turn  round  and  blaspheme  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel. 

llie  following  incident,  which  took  place  at  Seville,  on  Ooocl 
Friday,  1851,  whilst  tending  to  support  the  allegation  that  the 
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creature-worship,  of  which  those  subjected  to  Roman  teaching 
are  undoubtedly  guilty,  degenerates  frequently  into  imaj^  wor- 
ship,— i.  e.  that  the  image  itself  is  adored  as  well  as  the  mvisible 
being  whom  it  represents, — strongly  reminds  one  of  the  state  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  in  the  second  century  as  described  by  Juvenal, 
and  shows  in  a  strong  light  the  analogy  between  popery  and 
paganism : — 

"  One  procession  bearing  the  images  of  our  Lord  falling  with  the 
Cross,  and  of  onr  Lady  of  Hope,  fell  in  with  another  bearing  those  of 
the  Conversion  of  the  Penitent  Thief,  and  of  our  Lady  of  Monserrat, 
and  they  fought  for  the  precedence.  The  former  gained  it,  but  the 
fight  occasioned  a  panic  in  the  great  square,  where  there  were,  it  it 
supposed,  520,000  persons.  The  brotherhood  of  the  Conversion  and 
of  our  Lady  of  Monserrat,  wearing  high  caps  with  flaps  over  the  face 
that  blinded  them,  and  long  trains  that  entangled  their  feet,  were  quite 
helpless  in  the  confusion,  and  went  down,  I  was  told  by  an  American, 
•  like  nine-pins.* " — p.  225. 

"  At  Albaurin,*'  adds  Mr.  Meyrick  in  a  note,  "  there  are  usually 
two  processions,  commonly  called  'Jesus  arriba'  (Jesus  above)  and 
'Jesus  abajo*  (Jesus  below),  one  for  the  upper  and  the  other  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  town.  When  they  meet  they  generally  fight,  and  if 
any  unfortunate  woman,  wearing  the  ribbons  which  are  the  badge  of 
one  party,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  other  party,  they  are  torn  off  by 
force." 

We  have  delayed  thus  long  upon  Mariolatry,  because  it  is 
beyond  all  others  the  distinguishmg  tenet  and  practice  of  the 
Boman  Church;  it  is  that  tenet  and  practice  which  separatee 
her  most  clearly  and  openly  from  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  as 
well  as  from  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  most  directly  and 
offensively  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  written  word, 
and  eauaUy  so  to  '^the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  s^nts^^ 
and  whereas  in  other  matters  the  Papal  See  and  its  partisans  are 
content  to  defend,  as  best  they  may,  with  more  or  less  zeal  and 
vehemence,  the  mass  of  corruption  which  had  accumulated  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  in  this  matter,  the  adherents  of 
the  Tridentine  Pseudo-Synod  have  proceeded  yet  more  fully  and 
fondly  to  augment  and  develop  the  evil  inheritance  derived  from 
their  fathers. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  since  the  tremendous  scourge  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  been  removed,  the  votaries  of  this  wor- 
ship have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  earnestness,  the  infatuation, 
the  madness  of  their  devotion ;  reminding  one  strangely  of  their 
predecessors,  who,  when  the  mournful  prophet  urged  them  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  abandon  their  superstitions  and 
idolatrous  practices,  replied : — 
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"  As  for  the  words  that  thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee,  but  we  will  certainly  do  what- 
soever thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our  mouth,  to  burn  incense  unto  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have 
done,  we  and  our  fathers,  our  kings  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem:  for  then  had  we  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil." 

Mariolatry  was,  however,  not  the  only  blemish  which  Mr. 
Meyrick'^s  friends  discovered  in  the  religion  of  ^^ Catholic^ 
Spain.  Not  only  did  they  find  this  and  other  evils  from  which 
the  Church  of  England  is,  by  the  confession  and  accusaiixm  of 
her  opponents,  entirely  free;  but  they  also  found  many  of  the 
very  same  defects,  real  or  imaginary,  which  perplex  the  minds  of 
weak  or  wavering  members  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  no  patience  with  such  perplexity:  we 
consider  that  there  are  only  two  grounds  which  can  justify  any 
man  for  leaving  that  religious  community  in  which  he  has  been 
educated,  and  which  therefore  has  a  pritMi  facie  claim  to  his 
allegiance:  viz. — 

1.  That  he  cannot  remain  a  member  of  such  community  with- 
out saying  or  doing  something  which  is  clearly  and  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  his  salvation,  or  at  any  rate  manifestly  forbidden 
by  the  written  Word  of  God. 

2.  That  he  cannot  whilst  remaining  a  member  of  such  com- 
munity fulfil  in  their  entirety  the  terms  of  the  covenant  offered 
by  God  to  man;  or,  in  other  words,'  that  he  cannot  in  such 
community  obtain  with  fiiU  assurance  the  covenanted  mercy  of 
God. 

These  are  reasons,  substantial,  tangible  reasons  for  leaving 
one  community  of  professing  Christians  for  another.  We  need 
not  point  out  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  claims  of  the  Anglo- 
catholic  Churches. 

The  man  who  leaves  the  communion  of  England  for  that  of  Bome^ 
or  who  deserts  the  shadow  of  our  holy  Mother  for  any  of  the  many 
other  sects  with  which  she  is  assailed,  is  in  our  opinion  guilty 
of  grievous  sin :  but  the  man  who  does  so  upon  any  ether  ground 
than  those  which  we  have  stated,  is  chargeable  with  gross  folly 
as  well  as  with  an  awfully  increased  amount  of  guilt. 

We  can  understand  a  man  going  to  Rome  because  he  believes 
her  to  be  the  only  Church,  without  whose  pale  there  is  no  salva- 
tion ;  we  can  pity  such  an  one,  and  lament  over  him  as  one  who 
has  been  grievously  but  logically  deluded  to  his  destruction. 
But  when  we  hear  of  a  pervert  leaving  us  because  his  mind  is 
perplexed  by  the  Gk>rham  or  the  Hampden  oase^  or  because  he 
mu^gincis  that  Borne  offers  greater  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of 
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the  Bonl  than  England,  or  becaose  soch  and  soch  a  man  has 
already  gone  over,  or  becanae  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  any 
other  of  its  properties  or  accidents  accord  with  his  feelings  en* 
his  fancies,  his  tastes  or  his  prejudices,  we  own  to  an  unmiti- 
gated and  unalloyed  indignation. 

To  desert  or  deny  our  Mother  because  she  is  subjected  to 
sorrow  and  suffering,  to  captivity  and  humiliation,  resembles 
indeed  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  of  Peter 
in  the  house  of  Gaiaphas;  but  has  no  other  warranty  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  or  the  practice  of  primitive  antiquitj. 
Neither  is  the  case  of  such  men  strengthened  by  the  finther 
indictment  that  the  bearing  of  their  spiritual  Mother  under 
ignominy  and  oppression  resembles  that  of  Him,  concerning 
whom  it  was  said : — ^^  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted ; 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth.^ 

To  roam  in  search  of  spiritual  food  from  the  pastures  prepared 
for  us  by  the  good  Shepherd,  and  in  the  ardour  of  our  keen  and 
restless  and  al^absorbing  selfishness  to  prefer  the  possible  ex- 
altation of  our  own  soul  to  the  positive  glory  and  command 
of  God,  is  to  bring  ourselves  under  the  operation  of  that  fearful 
sentence — '^  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it.*" 

For,  whoever  having  been  taught  from  his  youth  up  those 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  and 
educated  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church, 
consents,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  imagines  to  be  greater  spiritual 
advantages,  to  commit  what  he  knows,  or  has  known  to  be, 
direct  infractions  of  God^s  commandments,  and  direct  insults  to 
the  majesty  of  Him  who  giveth  not  His  glory  to  another,  is, 
whilst  seeking  to  save  his  soul,  bringing  it  under  surer  con- 
demnation. 

To  leave  a  religious  community,  because  we  are  fully  convinced 
(after  diligent,  and  humble,  and  earnest  prayer,  and  the  honest 
use  of  all  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  the 
point),  that  our  remaining  in  it,  either  is  in  itself,  or  necessarily 
involves  the  commission  of  sin  ;  or,  because  it  is  without  one  or 
both  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  tangible  and  intel- 
ligible ground  for  secession.  But  to  leave  that  position  which 
Providence  has  apparently  allotted  us,  to  desert  that  body  which 
claims  our  allegiance  by  right  divine,  simply  because  we  are  dis- 
pkased  or  dissatisfied  at  home,  and  think  we  should  or  might 
be  better  off  elsewhere,  is  as  contemptible  in  a  rational,  as  it  is 
unpardonable  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
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A  child  who  leaves  its  parents^  roof  to  seek  another  protector, 
because  he  has  not  bread  to  eat,  is  excusable ;  one  who  flees 
away  to  avoid  being  instrumental  in  theft,  or  subjected  to  pros- 
titution, deserves  all  praise ;  but  the  child  that  elopes  with  the 
sole  view  of  having  some  toys  and  indulgences,  which  it  could 
not  obtain  at  home,  deserves  not  only  stem  reproof,  but  the 
severest  chastisement. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  what  appears  to  be  a  mat  omission. 
Those  persons  who  have  left  the  English  Church  tor  the  Bomish 
schism,  the  Catholic  faith  for  the  popish  heresy,  ought  to  have 
been  formally  excommunicated.  The  effect  of  such  a  proceeding 
would,  we  think,  have  been  incalculably  beneficial. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  quite  curious  to  see,  how  the  very 
identical  scandab,  real  or  imaginary,  which  shock  a  certain  class 
of  minds  so  much  in  England,  exist  in  a  far  more  flagrant  form  in 
Spain. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Hampden  case ;  and  here  we  shaU  quote 
Mr.  Meyrick^'s  facts  and  arguments,  without  any  attempt  to 
curtail  his  admirable  discussion  of  the  matter  :-— 

"  In  order  to  explain  my  correspondent's  statement,  concerning  the 
Esparteran  bishops  \  it  may  be  of  use  to  put  together  a  few  footi* 
gathered  from  no  hostile  witness,  an  article  in  the  '  Dublin  Review/ 
the  writer  of  which,  as  he  speaks  of  the  early  impressions  and  recol- 
lections of  childhood  in  Spain,  may  be  presumed  to  be  Cardinal  Wise* 
man.  When  a  see  becomes  vacant,  '  the  Catholic  Church  has  most 
minutely  provided  for  its  wants,  by  vesting  in  the  dean  and  chapter 
the  power  and  duty  of  naming  a  vicar  capitular,  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  diocese,  icde  vacante.*  The  Bishop  of  Malaga  died.  '  We  will 
not  enter  into  particulars  respecting  the  first  intrusion  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  vicar  capitular,  further  than  to  say  that  he  was  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral,  as  the  canon  law  requires,  and  had  at  least  that  qualifies* 
tion  more  than  his  successor,  of  whom  principally  we  have  to  speak| 
but  that  he  was  a  roan  of  suspicious  orthodoxy,  and  lax  principles* 
His  name  was  Manuel  Ventura  Gomez.  He  was  educated  in  the 
suppressed  University  of  Baeza,  into  which  the  works  of  Fabrbniut 
and  the  doctrines  of  Pistoja  had  too  fatally  penetrated ;  and  he  clearly, 
had  brought  away  his  share  of  them.  He  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom  for  his  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  came  to  £rig^ 
land,  where  his  name  will  be  found  figuring  in  the  reports  of  the  Bible 
Society,  of  which  he  became  an  active  member.'  In  the  spring  of 
1837,  he  vacated  his  office,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Government 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Jaen.  Upon  his  resignation,  the  chapter  elected 
their  dean  as   vicar  capitular.      '  We   believe  we  are  not  wrong  in 

'  Viz.  **  You  may  bo  aware  that  when  Espartero  was  in  power,  the  Pope  refused  to 
approve  his  nominations  to  bishoprics.  He  refused  to  name  others,  and  so  in,  I 
think,  thirty  dioceses,  they  were  without  biahope."— p.  122.  .  * 
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stating,  that,  owing  to  his  having  acted  aceordiog  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  relative  to  the  ordination  of  a  young  ecclesiastic,  he  was 
hanished  hey  end  the  seas.' 

" '  To  him  succeeded  the  person  whom  the  Government  had  thought 
proper  to  name  as  Bishop  Elect  of  Malaga*  Dr.  Valentine  Ortigosa, 
Archdeacon  of  Carmona,  and,  as  such.  Dignitary  of  the  Cathednl  of 
Seville.  He  seems  in  youth  to  have  had  his  orthodoxy  tried,  and 
found  wanting  ;  for  he  was  brought  up  for  trial  hefore  the  Inquisition. 
He  was  an  active  partisan  of  Government,  and  engaged  under  it  when 
he  was  named  Bishop  Elect  of  Malaga  by  the  ministry,  which  he  had 
served.  Government,  regardless  of  the  canon  law,  which  forbids  a 
bishop  elect  to  be  vicar  capitular,  and  enjoins  that  he  should  be  one 
of  the  chapter,  acted  upon  the  plan  of  recommending  to  chapters  (sede 
vacante)  to  choose  for  vicars  the  very  persons  whom  it  had  named  for 
future  bishops  over  them.  This  was  the  case  with  regard  to  Ortigosa. 
By  a  royal  order,  dated  October  7.  1836,  the  chapter  was  recommendtd 
to  appoint  him  its  vicar.'  The  royal  recommendatum  was  obeyed, '  the 
chapter  unfortunately  yielding  to  the  dictation  of  power,'  and  nomi- 
nating him  their  vicar.  'Here  is,  indeed,  a  good  specimen  of  the 
freedom  left  to  the  Church  for  the  discharge  of  her  moat  important 
functions  by  the  pretended  champions  of  that  cause.' 

"  Very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Malaga,  he  put  forth  an  address  to 
the  chapter,  characterized  by  *  the  most  extraordinary  arrogance,  and 
the  most  startling  Jansenism.  Papal  enactments  are  to  him  as  so 
much  waste  paper ;  and  he  asserts  the  doctrine  which  pervades  all  his 
other  writings,  that  bishops  receive  their  authority  in  its  fulness  from 
the  Church,  by  mere  election  or  presentation,  without  confirmation 
from  the  holy  see.  So  that  presentation  by  a  lay  sovereign  is  enough 
to  communicate  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power,  and  of  ecclesiastiod 
jurisdiction  I  The  bishop  elect  immediately  appealed '  against  a  re- 
monstrance of  his  chapter  '  to  the  civil  authorities :  the  chapter  were 
thus  compelled  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown.' 
(This,  I  presume,  means,  that  both  parties  alike  appealed  to  the  civil 
power.)     '  As  usual,  might  triumphed  over  right' 

'*  The  next  circumstance  that  brought  out  Ortigosa's  character  was 
the  following : — A  Franciscan  monk,  of  the  name  of  Femandes,  had 
applied  to  Ventura  Gomez,  when  he  was  vicar,  for  relief  from  his  vows 
of  chastity,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  of  sufficient  age  when  he 
took  the  vows,  the  certificate  of  baptism  produced  at  his  profession 
being  not  his,  but  that  of  a  brother  who  had  died,  and  that  he  had 
not  acted  from  free  choice,  but  under  fear  and  compulsion  of  his  brother, 
already  in  the  order.  He  therefore  prayed  Qomez  to  interfere  in  his 
behalf,  on  the  grounds,  '  that  dispensation  from  vows  belonged  essen- 
tially to  the  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  because  it  belonged  originally  to 
the  Apostles,  the  fulness  of  whose  authority  every  bishop  inherited, 
and  that  it  was  only  through  the  false  decretals  of  Isidore,  and  the 
dark  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  power  was  reserved  to  the 
Apostolic  See.'     Gomez  decided  in  his  flavour,  and  declared  hit  xeli-* 
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gious  TOWS  null.  The  dean,  who  next  succeeded  as  yicar,  reversed  his 
predecessor's  judgment.  Then  followed  Ortigosa,  and  the  Franciscan 
renewed  his  petition  to  him.  '  The  result  was  a  long  decision  from  the 
yicar,  dated  Jan.  22,  1838,  in  which,  in  a  hold  and  open  tone  of 
defiance,  he  strips  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  his  acknowledged  rights,  and 
out-Herods  Herod,  going  beyond  even  the  worst  disciples  of  the  per- 
fidious school  of  Jansenism.  The  bull,  Auctorem  Fidei,  to  whose 
censures  he  exposes  himself  in  almost  every  paragraph,  he  seems  to 
treat  with  perfect  contempt,  and  riding  over  every  barrier  which  general 
councils,  popes,  or  the  very  constitution  of  Christ's  Church  have  placed 
against  schismatical  independence  of  particular  bishops,  and  acting 
further  on  the  clearly  false  principle,  that  a  bishop  elect  has  all  the 
power  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  he  pronounces  the  vows  invalid, 
grants  the  required  dispensation,  and  orders  the  curate  of  Casarabonda 
to  marry  the  apostate.  And  not  so  content,  he  commands  this  insulting 
and  heretical  document  to  be  read  at  the  offertory  of  the  public  mass  in 
that  place.' 

"His  third  offence,  which  'brought  out  the  poison  of  Ortigosa's 
evil  principles  still  more  palpably,'  was  an  address  to  his  chapter,  '  as 
full  of  arrogance  and  heresy  as  such  a  document  could  well  be,'  which 
arrogance  and  heresy  seem  to  be  contained  in  the  following  sentences : 
'  Penetrated  with  the  thought  of  what  the  episcopacy  is,  and  of  the 
degradation  to  which  it  has  been  brought  down  by  the  misfortune  of 
our  times,  and  having  made  a  profound  study  of  the  authentic  monu- 
ments of  the  primitive  Church, — monuments  quite  forgotten  and 
unknown  by  the  majority  of  people, — and  possessed,  moreover,  by 
an  ardent  desire  to  labour  for  the  restoration  of  its  high  privileges,  now 
that  important  circumstances  of  great  future  interest  to  the  poor  Church 
of  Spain,  so  critically  situated,  require  it,  I  feel  myself  impelled  to 
enter  into  this  discussion,  that  so  we  may  enlighten  one  another,  not 
being  swayed  by  the  spirit  of  either  the  Ultramontane  or  the  Cisalpine 
school,  by  impractical  philosophical  Jansenism,  by  abominable  gross 
and  hypocritical  Jesuitism.' 

*'  In  the  spring  of  1838,  '  as  Ortigosa  in  all  these  matters  had  not 
sought  concealment,  but  had  made  his  uncatholic  notions  ostentatiously 
public,  the  chapter  could  no  longer  permit  the  scandal  to  continue* 
Recourse  to  Rome  was  impossible ;  and  therefore  the  canonical  step  of 
denouncing  his  writings  to  the  metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
as  unorthodox,  and  putting  him  upon  his  trial,  was  adopted  .  .  .  The 
minister  of  grace  and  justice  directed  him  to  proceed  to  Seville,'  which, 
accordingly,  but  not  dll  the  following  spring  of  1839,  he  did,  '  having 
in  the  preceding  autumn  addressed  a  pastoral  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  he  pathetically  told  them,  that  he  was  going 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  Government,'  'which  is  paramount.'  On 
his  arrival  at  Seville,  '  he  threw  himself  behind  the  shield  of  the  State,  ' 
and  appealed  to  the  civil  power  to  rescue  him  from  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  The  civil  power,  anxious  at  once  to  serve  and  save  its  own 
child  and    faithful  partisan,'  interposed  its  authority,  forbad  all  pr  - 
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oeedings,  and  added  a  serere  reprimand.  *  This  order/  cobtkitidfl  the 
Dublin  Review,  '  which  was  issued  on  the  24th  of  April,  1839,  excited 
the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  all  sensible  persons  in  Spain,  and 
led  to  the  perplexing  conclusion^  that  in  Catholic  constitutional  Spain 
there  was  no  longer  any  authority  competent  to  examine  into  the  ortho- 
doxy of  a  public  ecclesiastical  teacher,'  .  .  .  '  By  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power  he  rode  triumphant  over  the  necks  of  all.* 

*'  On  the  1st  of  March,  1841,  Gregory  XVI.,  'that  sovereign  pontiff, 
whose  energetic  voice  had  made  a  Ferdinand  and  a  Nicholas  writhe  on 
their  royal  and  imperial  thrones,'  delivered  an  address  to  his  cardinals 
in  a  private  consistory,  upon  the  conduct  of  Ortigosa.  'To  this, 
Orrigosa  replied,  in  a  tone  of  insult,  which  we  believe  has  never  been 
equalled  since  the  days  of  Luther.  He  affects  to  believe  that  it  moat 
be  a  forgery,  pretends  to  distinguish  what  are  the  Pope's  sentiments  on 
it,  from  what  have  been  put  into  his  mouth  by  treacherous  compilers, 
extorted,  as  he  repeatedly  says,  from  his  venerable  old  age,  abusing  the 
venerable  name  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  accuses  him  of  oppression 
and  injustice  against  the  humblest  of  priests,  and  cites  him  to  answer 
for  his  allocution  before  the  judgment- seat  of  God.  For  this  insolence 
he  was  nell  chastized  in  many  publications,  several  of  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  cite,  as  well  as  in  loose  sleets  and  newspaper  artseieM 
now  before  us.' 

'*  Ortigosa  seems  to  have  retained  his  position  as  vicar  capitular  and 
bishop  elect  till  the  overthrow  of  Espartero's  government.  With  the 
new  Government  there  came  in  new  principles  of  dealing  with  the 
Church,  and  Espartero's  nominees  were  no  longer  supported.  Ortigosa 
retired  to  Madrid,  where,  in  1845,  he  was  still  living.  'The  course 
pursued  by  the  present  moderate  party,'  in  1845,  says  the  Dublin 
Review, '  presents  a  gratifying  contrast  with  that  of  their  predecessors. 
It  has  consisted  in  re&aining  from  all  actual  interference,  but  advisii^, 
or  at  least  freely  permitting,  the  parties  to  follow  the  line  of  conduct 
which  duty  and  conscience  suggested.' 

"  The  case  of  Ortigosa  is  not  singular.  '  In  several  instances,'  con- 
tinues the  reviewer,  '  the  Government  has  thrust  into  vacant  sees 
persons  wholly  unfit  by  character,  and  has  either  extorted  the  consent 
of  the  chapter,  so  as  to  render  the  election  doubtful,  or  forced  upon 
them  a  choice,  ipso  facto  null  by  common  law.'  Thus  Senor  Yalleja 
and  Seiior  Gonfalguer  were  uncanonically  elected  by  the  chapter  at  the 
instance  of  Gk)vernment  to  the  post  of  vicar  capitulars  in  the  metropo- 
litan see.  •  When  the  pressure  of  the  regent's  government  was  re- 
moved. •  •  .  Gonfalguer  resigned,  and  left  the  chapter  at  liberty  to 
make  new  and  canonical  arrangements,'  after  being  eight  years  unca- 
nonically in  office.  In  the  diocese  of  Guadix,  '  the  civil  governor  of 
the  province  thought  proper  to  order  a  protest  or  manifesto  against  the 
Pope's  allocution  of  March  1,  1840,  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  on 
their  successive  festivals.'  On  the  vicar's  opposing  it,  he  was  banished 
for  four  years ;  and,  I  presume,  the  protest  was  read.  In  the  diocese 
of  Osma,  Campuzano  had  been  illegally  promoted.     On  the  overthrow 
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of  Espartero,  and  a  hint  from  the  minister  of  grace  and  jastice, '  that  it' 
would  be  gratifying  to  her  majesty  the  qneen,'  he  resigned  ;  '  and  thus 
the  chapter  was  left  to  the  free  and  unbiassed  exercise  of  its  rights  in 
a  new  election.' 

"  Now  in  this  whole  affair  the  conduct  of  the  Government  was 
clearly  iniquitous,  and  Ortigosa  may  have  been  a  heretic ;  certainly  in 
a  Romanist's  acceptation  of  the  term  he  was.  I  have  no  desire  to 
defend  one  or  the  other.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  forces  itself  very 
strongly  on  the  mind  on  the  consideration  of  these  facts,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  parallelism  between  them  and  some  events  which  have  hap- 
pened among  ourselves,  which  ought  to  have  stopped  the  mouths  of 
those  who  were  most  loud-voiced  on  the  subject  of  the  election  to  the 
see  of  Hereford,  and  the  question  of  confirmation  of  bishops.  An 
heretical  archdeacon  and  cathedral  dignitary  is,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  civil  power,  invested  by  the  due  ecclesiastical  instruments  with 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  jurisdiction  was  to  continue  till  the  see 
(to  which  he  was  himself  nominated)  was  filled  up,  and  did  last  till 
his  patron  the  prime  minister  went  out  of  office.  On  the  other  side,  a 
professor  of  divinity,  who  was  not  heretical,  but  who  had,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  sound  members  of  the  Church,  put  forth  certain  unorthodox 
statements  at  one  period  of  his  life,  is  on  the  like  recommendation 
elected  by  the  like  body  as  their  bishop,  and  consecrated  by  the  metro- 
politan. Again,  England  has  been  ringing  (and  may  it  continue  to 
ring  till  the  wrong  is  redressed)  with  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of 
there  being,  according  to  one  interpretation  put  upon  the  law,  no  means 
of  testing  the  orthodoxy  and  fitness  of  priests  recommended  by  the  Crown 
to  be  elected  and  consecrated  bishops.  Yet  in  Catholic  Spain  the 
tyrannous  interference  of  the  civil  power  led  alike  to  '  the  conclusion, 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  authority  competent  to  examine  into  the 
orthodoxy  of  a  public  ecclesiastical  teacher.'  What  should  we  think 
of  Spaniards,  who,  owing  to  these  and  like  scandals,  had  taken  to 
turning  Greeks  ?  If  we  refuse  to  discern  in  these  circumstances  any 
notes  of  uncatholicity  in  the  Church  of  Spain,  how  can  we,  as  logical 
thinkers,  or  honest-hearted  men,  make  the  shadow  of  their  counter- 
part a  note,  much  more  as  some  have  done,  a  damning  proof,  against 
the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  "—pp.  123—133. 

Many  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  shared  that  constant 
regret  and  frequent  indignation  which  we  experience  at  the 
distinctions  sanctioned  by  some  of  our  clergy  and  observable  in 
many  of  our  churches  between  the  richer  and  poorer  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  That  any  difference  whatever  should 
exist  in  the  ministration  of  church  ordinances  or  the  allotment 
of  church  accommodation  between  rich  and  poor,  is  plainly  un- 
christian. 

It  is  a  point,  too,  on  which  Romanists  are  wont  to  taunt  us 
whilst  parading  their  own  superiority  in  the  matter ;  and  that,  in 
same  cases^  their  conduct  in  this  respect  is  worthy  of  praise  and 
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admiration  and  imitation,  we  readily  grant ;  for  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  any  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  wherever  we  find 
it,  and  to  appreciate  and  adopt  any  thing  that  is  really  laudable 
and  advisable  by  whomsoever  it  be  practised. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  following  passage,  that  as 
far  as  the  rites  of  burial  go,  the  poor,  even  after  both  their 
bodies  and  souls  have  been  equalized  by  the  hand  of  the  great 
Leveller  with  those  of  their  wealthier  brethren,  do  not  receive 
that  respect  which  we  should  naturally  expect  would  be  their 
guerdon  in  a  Church  which  makes  such  high  pretensions  to  abso- 
lute and  undeviating  catholicity. 

"  We  have  before  given  you  some  account  of  the  funerals  of  the 
rich,  I  will  DOW  describe  to  you  a  burial  that  I  witnessed  of  one  of  the 
poor.  We  had  not  been  many  days  in  Seville,  and  I  was  wandering 
out  in  the  evening  towards  the  old  Alameda,  when  I  heard  the  sound 
of  a  voice  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  went  in ;  it  was  a  funeral 
service ;  below  the  altar  steps  upon  the  ground  was  placed  an  ordinary 
looking  coffin,  and  in  the  coro  at  the  west  end,  a  priest  with  two 
attendants  was  reciting  the  Psalms,  there  were  about  eight  persons 
present  besides  myself,  and  I  sat  myself  down  on  a  bench,  and  tried  to 
follow  the  service.  Presently  the  priest  left  the  corot  and  advanced  to 
the  coffin,  which  was  opened  by  one  of  the  attendants,  for  it  did  not. 
nail  down  as  ours  do,  but  opened  like  a  box  with  a  hinge ;  and  taking 
the  aspersorium,  sprinkled  the  corpse  within  with  holy  water ;  it  was 
the  body  of  a  woman  of  middle  age,  of  the  lower  class,  and  laid  out, 
not  as  our  dead  are,  but  in  her  ordinary  daily  dress ;  the  coffin  was 
then  closed,  the  service  ceased,  and  the  priest  and  his  attendants 
retired. 

''Two  of  the  men  then  advanced,  and  lifted  the  coffin  on  their 
shoulders,  and  carried  it  quickly  out  of  the  church,  followed  by  five 
others  and  by  myself.  They  walked  at  a  quick  pace,  without  any 
order  or  regularity,  through  the  numerous  streets,  sometimes  on  the 
pavement,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  street ;  no  one  paying 
any  attention  to  them,  or  moving  out  of  the  way :  once  the  attendants 
stopped,  it  was  to  light  their  cigarrets,  and  then  they  proceeded  as 
before.  At  last  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  city,  outside  of  which  is  a 
large  flat  meadow,  and  at  the  further  end  the  Campo  Santo*  There 
was  a  review  of  cavalry  going  on  in  the  meadow,  and  while  the  bearers 
of  the  corpse  walked  round  by  the  road,  the  followers  made  a  short  cut 
across  the  meadow,  and  stopped  awhile  to  see  the  review ;  at  length, 
seeing  the  corpse  nearly  arrived,  they  hurried  on,  and  joined  it  at  the 
gate. 

"  The  Campo  Santo  here  is  rather  more  untidy  than  that  at  Malaga, 
but  in  all  material  respects  much  the  same ;  a  large  square  space  sur- 
rounded with  four  high  walls,  in  the  width  of  which  are  the  niches  for 
the  dead,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  another ;  the  centre  space  all  coarse 
broken  ground,  and  overgrown  with  nettles.     We  passed  through  the 
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first  court  into  a  second,  and  there  I  expected  to  see  the  coffin  placed 
in  one  of  the  niches,  and  walled  in :  but  no,  there  was  a  wide  shallow 
trench  running  all  across  this  interior  square,  which  seemed  to  be  filled 
up  about  half  way :  a  couple  of  men  were  beckoned  to  the  spot,  who 
came  with  their  hoes,  and  hacked  out  a  little  place  about  a  foot  deep  in 
the  loose  ground  :  the  coffin  was  then  opened,  and  the  body  taken  out, 
and  laid  in  the  hole.  The  sexton  took  the  pillow  that  had  laid  under 
its  head,  and  tore  it  into  rags,  and  spread  it  over  the  face  of  the  corpse, 
while  his  companions  threw  a  few  baskets-full  of  earth,  and  then  he 
jumped  down  himself  and  trod  it  in.  I  had  stood  close  by,  and 
watched  the  whole  proceeding  up  to  this  point  with  a  kind  of  creeping 
horror ;  but  now  I  could  bear  it  no  more,  it  was  literally  treading  on 
the  corpse's  face.  I  turned  away  and  left,  and  the  others  followed  me. 
I  had  been  present  the  whole  time ;  I  heard  no  voice  of  prayer,  and 
saw  no  sign  of  it,  except  that  for  a  moment,  as  the  corpse  was  laid  in 
the  ground,  the  attendants  took  off*  their  hats.  And  this,  said  I  to 
myself,  as  I  walked  slowly  home,  and  watched  the  evening  shadows 
coming  over  the  meadow,  this  is  the  burial  of  Christ's  poor  in  Catholic 
Spain.  Again  and  again  in  the  night  I  woke  with  the  thought  of  the 
man  ruthlessly  trampling  upon  that  pale  still  face." — pp.  239>— 242. 

We  condemn  and  justly  the  pew-system  as  at  present  preva- 
lent in  many  parts  of  England,  and  feel  frequently  indignant  at 
the  ofTensive  precedence  given  in  some  of  our  sacred  structures 
to  rank  and  wealth.  In  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  however,  we 
find  that  the  Infanta  and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  ^^  have  a  grand 
seat  placed  for  them  within  the  altar  rails,  below  the  steps  on  the 
north  side,^  upon  which  Mr.  Meyrick  very  lustly  remarks,  "  Why 
is  there  nothing  wrong  in  this  in  Spain,  if  it  would  be  Erastian- 
ism  in  England !  Why  would  it  be  Erastianism  in  England,  if 
there  is  nothing  vn*ong  in  it  in  Spain  V^ — p.  236. 

There  are,  however,  green  spots  in  the  desert,  and  wild  flowers 
spring  here  and  there  amid  the  waste ;  there  are  features  in  the 
Spamsh  church,  traits  in  the  Spanish  character,  which  it  were 
wrong  to  Ignore,  and  to  which  we  gladly  accord  that  high  meed 
of  praise  which  they  deserve ;  for  conscious  are  we,  that  the  good 
cause  can  never  be  advanced  by  any  word  or  deed  of  unfairness 
or  injustice ;  that  there  is  folly  as  well  as  wickedness  in  with- 
holding approbation  wherever  it  is  deserved ;  and  that  they  who 
would  excel  all  should  be  ready  to  learn  from  all. 

We  submit  the  following  to  those  political  economists  who 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  Christianity  is  incom- 
patible with  an  enlightened  administration,  and  that  the  duty 
of  those  who  legislate  for  this  life,  is  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
another: — 

"There  is  a  sort  of  large  workhouse  in  this  place,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  it  is  called  the  Cata  de  Afendicidadf  de 
SocorrOf  y  de  Matemidad.    The  Mendicidad  department  is  for  obsti* 
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nate  and  notorions  beggars,  who  are  taken  there  by  the  police ;  the 
SoeorrOf  for  any  poor  who  like  to  enter  it  voluntarily ;  the  Afolemidad^ 
for  foundlings  or  orphans,  or  for  any  children  whose  parents  like  to 
send  them  there.     We  got  an  order  to  see  it  one  day,  and  found  the 
departments  of  the  poor  and  the  boys  much  as  one  would  expect,  the 
boys  learning  just  as  boys  do  in  an  English  Dame  school ;  but  wham 
we  got  to  the  babies  and  girls,  the  change  was  delightfttl.     Theie  axe 
four  Sisters  of  Mercy,  they  belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ; 
the  head-quarters  of  the  sisterhood  are  at  Madrid,  but  on  an  applioa* 
tion  being  made  for  sisters,  four  were  sent  here.     They  attend  to  the 
babies,  teach  the  girls,  and  go  out  to  nurse  the  sick.     The  mother  is  a 
Tery  fine-looking  woman,  she  must  have  been  beautiful.     She  told  me 
that  they  had  as  many  as  400  babies  brought  in  in  the  ooune  of  the 
year  :  they  come  of  course  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people ;  geii»- 
raUy  speaking,  they  have  wretched  constitutions,  and  half  of  tliem  die. 
I  saw  some  of  the  very  young  ones,  poor  little  puny  things,  whose  daji 
seemed  numbered.     We  asked  what  became  of  the  survivors,  and  wete 
surprised  to  hear  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  adopted.     The  sisters  get 
nurses  for  them  in  the  house,  and  put  some  out  to  nurse  in  the  viyi^gBS 
round,  and  the  nurses  get  so  attached  to  them  that  thej  eaaaet  pavt 
with  them.     If  they  wish  to  adopt  them  they  are  allowed,  but  told 
that  they  may  at  any  time  send  them  back.     I  have  heard  from  other 
people,  that  the  nurses  say  it  is  a  miracle  of  St.  Joseph's,  the  patron  of 
foundlings  and  orphans,  he  makes  them  love  these  children  more  than 
their  own.     It  was  quite  delightful  to  see  the  terms  on  ^hich  the 
sisters  and  the  children  were,  the  respect,  entirely  devoid  of  fear,  that 
the  latter  have.     The  sisters  hear  mass  in  their  oratory  every  morning, 
and  the  girls  are  all  allowed  to  be  present.     Unfortunately  there  was 
but  one  lady  in  the  party  besides  me,  and  she  knew  no  Spanish,  so  I 
could  not  learn  half  the  particulars  that  I  wanted ;  but  the  diSerenoe 
between  this  and  that  form   of  corruption,  an  English  workhonie, 
struck  me.     I  know  an  English  child  of  only  six,  who  has  learnt  such 
evil  habits  in  a  workhouse,  and  become  so  rooted  in  them,  that  if  ah« 
had  remained  there  a  year  longer,  I  should  say  she  must  have  been 
ruined  for  life.     These  Spanish  children,  when  they  grow  up,  go  out 
into  service  ;  the  sisters  let  them  go  to  any  respectable  family,  out  on 
condition  that  they  are  not  to  be  sent  on  to  other  services,  but  if  their 
mistresses  do  not  like  them,  they  are  to  be  sent  back  to  them.     If  any 
of  them  wish  to  remain  and  become  sisters,  and  show  a  fit  disposition 
for  it,  they  may  do  so ;  but  I  believe  the  general  end  is,  they  go  into 
service  and  marry." — pp.  14 — 16. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  picture,  and  one  which  we  should 
do  well  to  consider. 

Again  we  read,  p.  216, — 

"  Spanish /ranguesa  is  very  pleasant  to  a  stranger." 

Again,  at  pp.  65,  56 : — 

^*  There  is  a  onitom  that  I  like  very  much.    Every  servant  in  Iho 
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house  on  seeing  you  first  says,  '  Good  morning ! '  and  in  the  eyening, 
«  Good  night !  *  " 

Again,  at  p.  23: — 

"  We  get  up  every  morning  at  six,  and  walk  on  the  mountains  ;  and 
there  we  meet  genuine  Andalusian  peasants,  every  one  of  whom  is  a 
gentleman  hy  nature  and  feeling.  Many  an  Englishman  of  hirth  and 
education  might  learn  from  them/' 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  so  much  of  that  petty  jealousy  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  poorer  classes,  which,  though  rapidly 
fading  from  view,  is  not  yet  extinct  amongst  the  wealthier  ordera 
in  England;  for  we  are  told,  at  p.  164,  that  "  music  and  danc- 
ing ''  are  "  learnt  by  labourers'  daughters,  as  well ''  as  by  those 
in  a  higher  social  position:  and  at  p.  120,  after  descnbing  a 
truly  delightful  scene  amongst  the  peasantry,  that  *^  the  chil- 
dren of  labourers  regularly  learn  of  a  master  to  dance  the 
fandango,"'  a  course  much  naturally  tends  to  humanize  the  char 
racter  of  the  working  classes^  and  render  them  less  discontented 
with  their  situation. 

All  these  things  are  worthy  of  commendation ;  but  they  are 
assuredly  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  vast  mass 
of  guilt,  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  part,  and  parcel  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  Church  of  Spain. 

We  might  go  on  to  any  length  m  the  same  strain ;  for  the 
valuable  work  before  us  fumisnes  ample  materials.  We  will 
bring,  however,  our  article  now  to  a  conclusion,  merely  alluding 
to  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day,  apparently  so  universal  in 
the  imhappy  country  under  consideration ;  the  small  value  set 
on  human  life,  and  the  number  of  murders  which  are  perpetrated, 
without  being  punished;  the  false  position  occupied  by  the 
women,  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  who  receive  none  of  that 
heartfelt  respect  and  rational  liberty  which  Catholic  Christianity 
has  allotted  to  the  sex  of  her  who  is  ''  blessed  among  women ; 
the  vast  extent  to  which  irreverence  and  irreligion  have  arrived 
in  that  country;  the  multitudes  who  treat  with  contempt  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  and  the  office  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  of 
those  who  go  yet  further,  and  either  disbelieve  every  thing,  or, 
at  best,  believe  nothing ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  who  have  any  religion  at  all,  are  sunk 
in  superstition,  corruption,  and  idolatry ! 

We  have  said  enough,  however,  to  indicate  the  very  great 
value  of  the  work  which  we  have  been  reviewing,  and  shall  there- 
fore conclude  by  referring  our  readers  for  furuier  particulars  to 
its  interesting  pages,  and  tendering  our  warmest  tnanks  to  the 
judicious  and  talented  author  of  *'  The  Practical  Working  of  the 
<^urch  of  Soain*^ 
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Art.  IV. — 1 .  UncU  TonCs  Cabin ;  or,  Negro  Life  in  ike  Sla^e  StaUe 
of  America.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Reprinted 
verbatim  from  the  tenth  American  edition.  London :  Boat- 
ledge  and  Go.     1852. 

2.  Uncle  Tonis  CaUn,  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Author^s 
Edition.     London:  Bosworth.     1852. 

There  is  always  something  very  pleasant  to  our  apprehensicii  in 
the  discovery  of  a  work  of  merit  by  a  new  authoi^jMie  previously 
unknown  to  fame, or  with  whom  we, at  least,  werenof  acquainted. 
It  is  like  treading  on  the  virgin  soil  "  of  some  lone  isiB  in  un- 
suspected seas,^^  where  foot  of  man  has  never  trod  before. 
Accustomed,  as  we  are,  in  nine  cas^  out  of  ten,  alas !  to  find 
novelty  and  barrenness  faithful  companions,  our  surprise  has  only 
a  more  peculiar  zest  when  we  become  aware  that  we  hold  in  our 
hands  a  work  of  genuine  interest  and  of  graphic  power,  which 
the  world  has  not  acknowledged ;  when  we  find  that  a  new  planet 
has  arisen  in  the  literary  SKy,  and  is  shining  directly  in  upon 
our  minds  and  hearts. 

There  is  nothing  very  promising  in  the  title  of  ^'  Uncle  Tom^s 
Gabin,^  and  the  vulgar  variegated  cover  which  first  met  our  eyes 
at  the  railway-station,  suggested  nothing  of  a  peculiarly  elevated  or 
superior  order.  The  title-page,  too,  did  not  greatly  tend  to  raise 
our  expectations,  for  we  could  not  but  expect  to  meet  with  a 
party-spirited  and  probably  somewhat  rabid  abolitionist  invective, 
couched  in  the  form  of  narrative  ;  a  series  of  manifest  and  violent 
misrepresentations,  made  to  prove  that  slaves  are  all  angels,  and 
masters,  of  necessity,  the  most  infamous  of  despots.  And  though 
our  sympathies  are  in  the  main  with  the  abolitionist  cause,  and  we 
repudiate  from  our  hearts  the  idea  that  one'  man  can  justifiably 
buy  and  sell  another,  at  least  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
for  the  purposes  of  labour,  as  though  he  were  a  brute  beast,  still 
we  cannot  but  make  allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  melan- 
choly position  of  those  who  have  inherited  this  curse  of  slavery  and 
slave-ownership  ;  and  we  must  appreciate  the  exceeding  difficulty 
of  summarily  revolutionizing  the  social  state  of  millions,  con- 
sistently with  either  iustice  to  the  white,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
black,  population  of  the  states  in  Question. 

We  are  stout  abolitionists,  inaeed,  in  theory,  and  sooner  or 
later  we  hold  that  slavery  must  be  utterly  expelled  from  all  Chxia- 
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iian  lands ;  and  there  are  certain  monstrous  evils,  such  as  the 
forced  separation  of  families,  husbands  and  wives,  children  and 
parents,  the  rearing  of  entire  classes,  deprived  of  any  power  of 
denial  or  assent,  for  vicious  and  immoral  purposes,  and  the  abso* 
lute  power  over  the  very  lives  of  their  bondsmen  exercised  by 
slave-holders,  which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  immediately 
redressed,  and,  indeed,  altogether  uprooted  from  the  soil.  No 
compromise  seems  possible  with  such  evils  as  these ;  no  delay, 
no  !  not  that  of  a  single  hour,  seems  justifiable  in  redressing 
them.  Every  passing  moment,  which  sees  the  laws  and  statutes 
unrepealed  that  sanction  such  horrible  iniquities,  casts,  we  must 
say,  a  weight  of  bloodshed  on  the  heads  of  our  American 
brethren,  and  pleads  against  them  with  awful  energy  before  the 
Lord  of  quick  and  dead. 

And,  supposing  these  terrible  evils,  of  which  we  shall  yet  say  more» 
to  be  redressed  (and  if  they  cannot  be,  consistently  with  the 
existence  of  slavery,  as  some  maintain,  then  let  slavery  indeed  be 
trampled  on  by  the  iron  hoof  of  violence  !  say  we;  then  are 
the  bitter  hatred  and  uncompromising  violence  of  the  most 
thorough-going  abolitionist,  in  our  estimation,  amply  justified)  ; 
but  supposing  even  these  enormities  to  be  rendered  impossibilities 
by  just  and  Christian  laws,  still,  under  its  best  of  aspects,  slavery 
would  remain,  we  repeat,  an  institution  incompatible,  in  the  long 
run,  with  the  free  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  measures  should 
therefore  immediately  be  taken  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the 
whole  of  these  enslaved  classes  from  their  unnatural  bondage. 
The  recent  will  of  that  great  American  statesman,  Henry  Clay, 
is  probably  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  appears  to  meet 
our  views  in  this  respect :  all  the  younger  slaves  on  his  estate, 
when  they  attain  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  are  to  be 
set  free,  whilst  for  some  years  previous  to  their  liberation  a  certain 
portion  of  time  is  to  be  accorded  to  them,  weekly  and  daily,  in 
which  they  can  labour  for  themselves,  so  as  to  acquire  sufficient 
capital  to  carry  them  to  Liberia  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
And  this  seems  to  us  a  wise  and  humane  method  of  procedure ; 
wiser  and  humaner  than  casting  them  out,  young  or  old,  upon  the 
broad  stream  of  human  existence,  to  sink  or  swim  as  chance  or 
Providence  may  direct. 

That  slavery  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  although  no  direct  assault  is  made  upon  that  institution 
m  Holy  Scripture,  for  obvious  reasons,  which  it  seems  needless  to 
enumerate.  Enough  is  there  told  us  to  demonstrate  that  man  was 
intended  to  be  a  free  agents  and  that  absolute  or  unconditional 
obedience  is  due  but  to  God  only.  *^  If  thou  can^st  be  made  free, 
use  it  rather,"**  says  the  Apostle,  intimating  at  least  that  liberty 
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is  the  preferable  and  the  more  natural  condition  for  the  Christian ; 
and  thouffh  he  bade  Onedmus  return  to  Philemon^  recognising 
rights  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  biw  of  that  age  and  country, 

iret  he  expressly  charges  the  master  to  receive  his  servant  no 
onger  ^^  as  a  slavc,^^  whatever  human  edicts  might  choose  to  call 
him,  but  "as  a  brother  beloved.**^  Our  blessed  Lord  also 
maintains  the  doctrines  of  true  liberty  and  true  equality  with  the 
most  severe  distinctness,  forbidding  us  to  "  call  any  man  faihgr 
upon  earth,'^  that  is,  to  yield  him  an  unreserved,  unqualified  obedi- 
ence, such  as  it  is  the  very  essence  of  slavery  to  demand  from  the 
enslaved  classes,  and  giving  men  distinctly  to  understand  that  ihey 
are  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  their  Ood. 

Indeea,  it  were  a  waste  of  labour  to  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
that  no  one  man,  on  Christian  principles,  can  be  the  absolute  lord 
and  master  of  another  man ;  that  every  creature  possessing  an 
immortal  soul  should  be  treated  as  a  free  agent  and  a  reasonable 
being.  Our  Lord  bids  us  bear  evil  without  resenting  it,  at  least 
as  far  as  revenge  on  the  offender  is  concerned,  whatever  we  may 
do  for  the  sake  of  bringing  him  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  society  ;  we  are  not  to  render  blow  for  blow.  Then 
much  less  can  we  be  justified  in  claiming  the  actual  proprietorship 
of  all  the  powers  of  another  man,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  and 
coercing  his  will  to  blind  obedience  by  stripes  or  imprisonment, 
or  other  more  grievous  punishment  as  the  case  may  be. 

Doubtless  slavery  might  be  recognized  under  the  ancient  cove- 
nant, though  it  could  barely  be  said  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Law ; 
but  it  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  that  Cospel  which 
bids  us  ''  break  the  yoke  asimder  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free."*^ 
And  further,  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  best  and  purest  instincts  of 
humanity.  Man  is  indeed  a  fallen  creature,  but  Gh)d  has  willed 
that  he  should  remain  a  free  agent,  even  in  his  fiill ;  and  it  is  not 
for  a  brother  mortal  to  deprive  him  of  that  liberty  of  thought, 
and  word,  and  action,  which  the  Omnipotent  Buler  of  mankind 
has  chosen  to  leave  at  his  disposal !  We  need  be  at  no  further 
pains  to  render  manifest  this  self-evident  fact ;  we  hold  that  the 
moral  monstrosity  of  slavery  under  the  Christian  covenant  is 
undeniable ;  and,  nevertheless,  as  in  our  estimation,  all  great  and 
sudden  social  changes  are  to  be  deprecated,  so,  more  eqiecially, 
does  it  appear  desirable  in  this  instance,  for  the  sake  of  the 
oppressed  as  well  as  of  the  oppressors,  that  prudence  should 
temper  justice,  and  that  the  liberation  of  the  various  coloured 
classes  in  the  slave  states  of  America  should  be  accomplished 
gradually  and  upon  fixed  principles,  the  chief  abuses  and  enormi- 
ties of  the  existmg  svstem  being  in  the  mean  time  dealt  with,  and, 
as  &r  as  possible,  all  lingering  vestiges  of  them  erased. 
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But  now  let  us  return  to  that  most  interesting  work  whicb  has 
led  us  into  this  train  of  thought,  a  work  which,  if  we  mistake  not^ 
is  calculated  to  make  the  name  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the 
wife,  it  seems,  of  an  American  professor  of  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio, 
quite  as  famous  on  this,  as  it  has  already  become  on  the  other 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.     It  is  a  book  replete,  we  should  say,  with 
the  most  truthful  details,  set  off  by  a  fund  of  genuine  humour,  and 
more  especially  characterized  by  exquisite  and  truly  irresistible 
pathos,  tenderness,  and  grace.     The  refinement  of  soul  which  it 
exhibits,  in  the  main,  despite  the  singularly  wilful  Americanisms 
in  the  phraseology  which  too  often  meet  our  eyes,  has  scarcely 
been   equalled   by  any  previous   American    prosaist    or    poet; 
whether  the  elegant  but  feeble  Bryant,  or  the  somewhat  artificial 
yet  delightful  Longfellow  with  his  laboured  simplicity,  or  the 
pains-taking  and  ingenious  Hawthorne,  or  even  the  charming 
Washington  Irving  be  brought  to  mind.     We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  in  portions  of  the  work  before  us,  more  especially  in 
those  which  treat  of  the  exquisite  child,  Evangeline,  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  soared  to  a  higher  pitch  than  either  of  these  authors ;  making, 
however,  a  special  reservation  in  favour  of  the  delightful  poem  of 
the  same  name,   **  Evangeline,^'*  by  Longfellow,  that  strain  of 
calm  and  plaintive  tenderness,  like  some  sofl  moonlight  night, 
deep  and  holy,  with  innumerable  stars  beaming  stilly  in  the  far 
ether,  and  the  nightingale^s  sweet  melodies  flooding  the  grove ; 
and  further  excepting  perhaps  some  of  Washington   Irving^s 
short  prose  sketches.     But  comparisons  are  needless  and  un- 
gracious.    Mrs.  Stowe^s  work  will  speak  for  itself,  if  we  will  but 
allow  it  so  to  do ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  gratify  our 
readers  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  extract  from  its  opening  chapter. 
Thus  then  does  she  commence  her  interesting  narration. 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  chilly  day  in  February,  two  gentlemen 
were  sitting  alone  over  their  wine,  in  a  well-furnished  dining  parlour,  in 

the  town  of  P ,  in  Kentucky.     There  were  no  servants  present,  and 

the  gentlemen,  with  chairs  closely  approaching,  seemed  to  be  discussing 
some  subject  with  great  earnestness. 

"  For  convenience  sake,  we  have  said,  hitherto,  two  gentlemen.  One 
of  the  parties,  however,  when  critically  examined,  did  not  seem,  strictly 
speaking,  to  come  under  the  species.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man, 
with  coarse,  common-place  features,  and  that  swaggering  air  of  pretension 
which  marks  a  low  man  who  is  trying  to  elbow  his  way  upward  in  the 
world.  He  was  much  over-dressed,  in  a  gaudy  vest  of  many  colours,  a 
blue  neckerchief,  bedropped  gaily  with  yellow  spots,  and  arranged  with 
a  flaunting  tie,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  air  of  the  roan.  His 
hands,  large  and  coarse,  were  plentifully  bedecked  with  rings ;  and  he 
wore  a  heavy  gold  watch-chain,  with  a  bundle  of  seals  of  portentous 
size,  and  a  great  variety  of  colours,  attached  to  it,  whicb,  in  the  ardotir 
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of  conversation,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  flourishiog  and  jingling  with 
evident  satisfaction.  His  conversation  was  in  free  and  easy  defiance  of 
Murray's  Grammar,  and  was  garnished  at  convenient  intervals  with 
various  profane  expressions,  which  not  even  the  desire  to  be  graphic  in 
our  account  shall  induce  us  to  transcribe. 

*'  His  companion,  Mr.  Shelby,  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  ; 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  and  the  general  air  of  the  house- 
keeping, indicated  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances.  As  we  before 
stated,  the  two  were  in  the  midst  of  an  earnest  conversation. 

"  '  That  is  the  way  I  should  arrange  the  matter,'  said  Mr.  Shelby. 

"  *  I  can't  make  trade  that  way — I  positively  can't,  Mr.  Shelby,' 
said  the  other,  holding  up  a  glass  of  wine  between  his  eye  and  Uie 
light. 

"  '  Why,  the  fact  is,  Haley,  Tom  is  an  uncommon  fellow  ;  he  is  cer- 
tainly worth  that  sum  any  where, — steady,  honest,  capable,  manages  my 
whole  farm  like  a  clock.' 

"  '  You  mean  honest,  as  niggers  go,'  said  Haley,  helping  himself  to  a 
glass  of  brandy. 

*'  '  No,  I  mean  really,  Tom  is  a  good,  steady,  sensible,  pious  fellow. 
He  got  religion  at  a  camp-meeting,  four  years  ago ;  and  I  believe  he 
really  did  get  it.  I've  trusted  him,  since  then,  with  every  thing  I  have, 
— money,  house,  horses, — and  let  him  come  and  go  round  the  country ; 
and  I  always  found  him  true  and  square  in  every  thing.' 

"  '  Some  folks  don't  believe  there  is  pious  niggers,  Shelby,'  said  Haley, 
with  a  candid  flourish  of  his  hand ;  '  but  /  do.  I  had  a  fellow,  now,  in 
this  yer  last  lot  I  took  to  Orleans — 't  was  as  good  as  a  meetin'  now, 
really,  to  hear  that  critter  pray,  and  he  was  quite  gentle  and  quiet  like. 
He  fetched  me  a  good  sum,  too ;  for  I  bought  him  cheap  of  a  man  that 
was  'bliged  to  sell  out ;  so  I  realized  six  hundred  on  him.  Yes,  I  con- 
sider religion  a  valeyable  thing  in  a  nigger,  when  it's  the  genuine  article, 
and  no  mistake.' 

"  •  Well,  Tom's  got  the  real  article,  if  ever  a  fellow  had,'  rejoined  the 
other.  '  Why,  last  fall,  I  let  him  go  to  Cincinnati  alone,  to  do  business 
for  me,  and  bring  home  Ave  hundred  dollars.  Tom,'  says  I  to  him, '  I 
trust  you,  because  I  think  you're  a  Christian — I  know  you  wouldn't 
cheat.'  Tom  comes  back  sure  enough — I  knew  he  would.  Some  low 
fellows,  they  say,  said  to  him :  '  Tom,  why  don't  you  make  tracks  for 
Canada  ? '  '  Ah,  master  trusted  me,  and  I  couldn't ! '  They  told  me 
about  it.  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  Tom,  I  must  say.  You  ought  to  let 
him  cover  the  whole  balance  of  the  debt :  and  you  would,  Haley,  if  you 
had  any  conscience.' 

**  *  Well  I've  got  just  as  much  conscience  as  any  man  in  business  can 
afford  to  keep, — just  a  little,  you  know,  to  swear  by,  as  'twere,'  said  the 
trader,  jocularly ;  *  and  then  I'm  ready  to  do  any  thing  in  reason,  to 
'blige  friends  ;  but  this  yer,  you  see,  is  a  leetle  too  hard  on  a  fellow — a 
leetle  too  hard.' 

"  The  trader  sighed  contemplatively,  and  poured  out  some  more 
brandy. 
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"  *  Well,  then,  Haley,  how  will  you  trade?'  said  Mr.  Shelby,  after  an 
uneasy  interval  of  silence. 

•*  •  Well,  hav'n't  you  a  boy  or  gal  that  you  could  throw  in  with  Tom? ' 

••  *  Hum  ! — none  that  I  could  well  spare ;  to  tell  the  truth,  it's  only 
hard  necessity  makes  me  willing  to  sell  at  all.  I  don't  like  parting  with 
any  of  my  hands,  that's  a  fact.' 

"  Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  small  quadroon  boy,  between  four  and 
five  years  of  age,  entered  the  room.  There  was  something  in  his  ap- 
pearance remarkably  beautiful  and  engaging.  His  black  hair,  fine  as 
fioss  silk,  hung  in  glossy  curls  about  his  round,  dimpled  face,  while  a 
pair  of  large  dark  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  softness,  looked  out  from  beneath 
the  rich  long  lashes,  as  he  peered  curiously  into  the  apartment.  A  gay 
robe  of  scarlet  and  yellow  plaid,  carefully  made  and  neatly  fitted,  set  off 
to  advantage  the  dark  and  rich  style  of  his  beauty ;  and  a  certain  comic 
air  of  assurance,  blended  with  bashfulness,  showed  that  he  had  been  not 
unused  to  being  petted  and  noticed  by  his  master. 

"  '  HuUoa,  Jim  Crow!'  said  Mr.  Shelby,  whistling,  and  snapping  a 
bunch  of  raisins  towards  him,  '  pick  that  up,  now ! ' 

"  The  child  scampered,  with  all  his  little  strength,  after  the  prize, 
while  his  master  laughed. 

"  '  Come  here,  Jim  Crow,'  said  he. 

"  The  child  came  up,  and  the  master  patted  the  curly  head,  and 
chucked  him  under  the  chin. 

'*  '  Now,  Jim,  show  this  gentleman  how  you  can  dance  and  sing.' 

"  The  boy  commenced  one  of  those  wild,  grotesque  songs  common 
among  the  negroes,  in  a  rich,  clear  voice,  accompanying  his  singing  with 
many  comic  evolutions  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  whole  body,  all  in  perfect 
time  to  the  music. 

*'  '  Bravo ! '  said  Haley,  throwing  him  a  quarter  of  an  orange. 

**  '  Now,  Jim,  walk  lUce  old  Uncle  Cudjoe  when  he  has  the  rheuma- 
tism,' said  his  master. 

"  Instantly  the  fiexible  limbs  of  the  child  assumed  the  appearance  of 
deformity  and  distortion,  as,  with  his  back  humped  up,  and  his  master's 
stick  in  his  hand,  he  hobbled  about  the  room,  his  childish  face  drawn 
into  a  doleful  pucker,  and  spitting  from  right  to  lefl,  in  imitation  of  an 
old  man. 

**  Both  gentlemen  laughed  uproariously. 

'*  '  Now,  Jim,'  said  his  master,  *  show  us  how  old  Elder  Robbing 
leads  his  psalm.' 

"  The  boy  drew  his  chubby  face  down  to  a  formidable  length,  and 
commenced  toning  a  psalm-tune  through  his  nose  with  imperturbable 
gravity. 

**  '  Hurrah  !  bravo  I  what  a  young  'un ! '  said  Haley  ;  '  that  chap's  a 
case,  I'll  promise.  Tell  you  what,'  said  he,  suddenly  clapping  his  hand 
on  Mr.  Shelby's  shoulder,  '  fiing  in  that  chap,  and  I'll  settle  the  busi- 
ness— I  will.  Come,  now,  if  that  ain't  doing  the  thing  up  about  the 
Tightest ! '  -^ 
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**  At  thii  moment,  the  door  was  paihed  gently  open,  and  a  yoiing 
qna'lroon  woman,  apparently  abont  twenty-five,  entered  the  room. 

*'  There  needed  only  a  glance  from  the  child  to  her,  to  identify  her  as 
its  mother.  There  was  the  same  rich,  full,  dark  eye,  with  its  long  lashes ; 
the  same  ripples  of  silky  black  hair.  The  brown  of  her  complexion  gave 
way  on  the  cheek  to  a  perceptible  flash,  which  deepened  as  she  saw  the 
gase  of  the  strange  man  fixed  upon  her  in  bold  and  nndisgnised  admira- 
tion. Her  dress  was  of  the  neatest  possible  fit,  and  set  off  to  advantage 
her  finely-moulded  shape.  A  delicately-formed  hand,  and  a  trim  foot 
and  ancle,  were  items  of  appearance  that  did  not  escape  the  qoiek  eye  of 
the  trader,  well  used  to  run  up  at  a  glance  the  points  of  a  fine  female 
article. 

"  '  Well,  Eliza?*  said  her  master,  as  she  stopped  and  looked  hesitat- 
ingly at  him. 

'* '  I  was  looking  for  Harry,  please,  sir ;'  and  the  boy  bounded  toward 
her,  showing  his  spoils,  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  skirt  of  his  robe. 

**  *  Well,  take  him  away,  then,*  said  Mr.  Shelby ;  and  hastily  she 
withdrew,  carrying  the  child  on  her  arm. 

**  '  By  Jupiter  !*  said  the  trader,  turning  to  hhn  in  admiration,  'there's 
an  article  now !  You  might  make  your  fortune  on  thatar  gal  in  Orlean, 
any  day.  I've  seen  over  a  thousand,  in  my  day,  paid  down  for  gals  not 
a  bit  handsomer.' 

**  *  I  don't  want  to  make  my  fortune  on  her,'  said  Mr.  Shelby,  drily ; 
and,  seeking  to  turn  the  conversation,  he  uncorked  a  bottle  of  fireshwine, 
and  asked  his  companion's  opinion  of  it. 

"  '  Capita],  sir — first  chop ! '  said  the  trader ;  then  taming,  and  slap- 
ping his  hand  familiarly  on  Shelby's  shoulder,  he  added :  *  Come,  how 
will  you  trade  about  the  gal  ?  what  shall  I  say  for  her  ?  what'U  you  take  ? ' 

"  *  Mr.  Haley,  she  is  not  to  be  sold,'  said  Shelby  ;  *  my  wife  would 
not  part  with  her  for  her  weight  in  gold.' 

'*  '  Ay,  ay,  women  always  say  such  things,  cause  they  ha'nt  no  sort 
of  calculation.  Just  show  'em  how  many  watches,  feathers,  and  trinkets 
one's  weight  in  gold  would  buy,  and  that  alters  the  case,  /  reckon.' 

** '  I  toll  you,  Haley,  this  must  not  be  spoken  of.  I  say  no,  and  I 
mean  no,'  said  Shelby,  decidedly. 

*•  *  Well,  you'll  let  me  have  the  boy,  though?'  said  the  trader;  •  you 
must  own  I've  come  down  pretty  handsomely  for  him.' 

**  *  What  on  earth  can  you  want  with  the  child  V  said  Shelby. 

«i  «  Why,  I've  got  a  friend  that's  going  into  this  yer  branch  of  the 
hnsinrss — wants  to  buy  up  handsome  boys  to  raise  for  the  market. 
Knncy  articles  entirely — sell  for  waiters,  and  so  on,  to  rich  'uns,  that  can 
pny  lor  hundiiomo  'uns.  It  sets  off  one  of  yer  great  places — a  real  hand- 
Ronir  hoy  to  open  door,  wait,  and  tend.  They  fetch  a  good  sum ;  and 
this  litllo  devil  is  such  a  comical,  musical  concern,  he's  just  the  article.' 

'*  '  I  would  rnthcr  not  sell  him,'  said  Mr.  Shelby,  thoughtfully ;  '  the 
fnnl  U,  sir,  I'm  a  humane  man,  and  I  hate  to  take  the  boy  from  his 
iiioUier,  sir.' 
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''  '  Oh,  you  do? — La!  yes — something  of  that  ar  natur.  I  understand, 
perfectly.  It  is  mighty  onpleasant  getting  on  with  women  sometimes. 
I  al'ays  hates  these  yer  screechin',  screamin'  times.  They  are  mighty 
onpleasant :  but,  as  I  manages  business,  I  generally  avoids  -em,  sir. 
Now,  what  if  you  get  the  girl  off  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  so ;  then  the 
thing's  done  quietly, — all  over  before  she  comes  home.  Your  wife 
might  get  her  some  ear-rings,  or  a  new  gown,  or  some  such  truck,  to 
make  up  with  her.' 

•*  •  I'm  afraid  not.* 

**  '  Lor  bless  ye,  yes !  These  critters  an't  like  white  folks,  you  know; 
they  gets  over  things,  only  manage  right.  Now,  they  say,'  said  Haley, 
assuming  a  candid  and  confidential  air,  *  that  this  kind  o'  trade  is  har- 
dening to  the  feelings ;  but  I  never  found  it  so.  Fact  is,  I  never  could 
do  things  up  the  way  some  fellers  manage  the  business.  I've  seen  'em 
as  would  pull  a  woman's  child  out  of  her  arms,  and  set  him  up  to  sell, 
and  she  screechin'  like  mad  all  the  time ; — very  bad  policy — damages 
the  article — makes  'em  quite  unfit  for  service  sometimes.  1  knew  a  real 
handsome  gal  once,  in  Orleans,  as  was  entirely  ruined  by  this  sort  o' 
handling.  The  fellow  that  was  trading  for  her  didn't  want  her  baby  ; 
and  she  was  one  of  your  real  high  sort,  when  her  blood  was  up.  I  tell 
you,  she  squeezed  up  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  talked,  and  went  on  real 
awful.  It  kinder  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  think  on't ;  and  when  they 
carried  off  the  child,  and  locked  her  up,  she  jest  went  ravin'  mad,  and 
died  in  a  week.  Clear  waste,  sir,  of  a  thousand  dollars,  just  for  want  of 
management, — there's  where  't  is.  It's  always  best  to  do  the  humane 
thing,  sir ;  that's  been  my  experience.' 

'*  And  the  trader  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  folded  his  arms,  with  an 
air  of  virtuous  decision,  apparently  considering  himself  a  second  Wil- 
berforce. 

'*  The  subject  appeared  to  interest  the  gentleman  deeply;  for  while 
Mr.  Shelby  was  thoughtfully  peeling  an  orange,  Haley  broke  out  afresh, 
with  becoming  diffidence,  but  as  if  actually  driven  by  the  force  of  truth 
to  say  a  few  words  more. 

'*  '  It  don't  look  well,  now  for  a  feller  to  be  praisin'  himself;  but  I 
say  it  jest  because  it's  the  truth.  I  believe  I'm  reckoned  to  bring  in 
about  the  finest  droves  of  niggers  that  is  brought  in — at  least  I've  been 
told  so ;  if  I  have  once,  I  reckon  I  have  a  hundred  times — all  in  good 
case — fat  and  likely,  and  I  lose  as  few  aa  any  man  in  the  business.  And 
I  lays  it  all  to  my  management,  sir ;  and  humanity,  sir,  I  may  say,  is 
the  great  pillar  of  my  management.' 

'*  Mr.  Shelby  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  so  he  said,  '  Indeed  1' 

"  '  Now,  I've  been  laughed  at  for  my  notions,  sir,  and  I've  been 
talked  to.  They  an't  pop'lar,  and  they  an't  common ;  but  I  stuck 
to  'em,  sir ;  I've  stuck  to  'em,  and  realized  well  on  'em ;  yes,  sir,  they 
have  paid  their  passage,  I  may  say  ;'  and  the  trader  laughed  at  his  joke. 

"  There  was  something  so  piquant  and  original  in  these  elucidations  of 
humanity,  that  Mr.  Shelby  could  not  help  laughing  in  company.   Perhaps 
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you  laugh  too,  dear  reader ;  but  you  know  humanity  comes  oat  in  a 
variety  of  strange  forms  now-a*days,  and  there  ii  no  end  to  the  odd 
things  that  humane  people  will  say  and  do. 

"  Mr.  Shelby's  laugh  encouraged  the  trader  to  proceed. 

'*  '  It's  strange,  now,  but  I  never  could  beat  this  into  people's  heads. 
Now,  there  was  Tom  Loker,  my  old  partner,  down  in  Natches ;  he  was  a 
clever  fellow,  Tom  was,  only  the  very  devil  with  niggers— on  principle 
't  was  you  see,  for  a  better-hearted  fellow  never  broke  bread ;  't  was  his 
system,  sir.  I  used  to  talk  to  Tom.  *  Why,  Tom,'  I  used  to  say,  *  when 
your  gals  takes  on  and  cry,  what's  the  use  o'  crackin'  on  'em  over  the 
head,  and  knockin'  on  'em  round  ?  It's  ridiculous,'  says  I,  '  and  don't 
do  no  sort  o'  good.  Why,  I  don't  see  no  harm  in  their  ciyin'/  says  I ; 
•  it  is  natur,'  says  I,  *  and  if  natur  can't  blow  off  one  way,  it  will  another. 
Besides  Tom,'  says  I,  •  it  jest  spiles  your  gals ;  they  get  sickly,  and  down 
in  the  mouth  ;  and  sometimes  they  gets  ugly — particular  yellow  girls  do, 
and  it's  the  devil  and  all  gettin'  on  'em  broke  in.  Now,'  says  !»  '  why 
can't  you  kinder  coax  'em  up,  and  speak  'em  fair  ?  Depend  on  it,  Tom, 
a  little  humanity,  thrown  in  along,  goes  a  heap  further  than  all  your 
jawin'  and  crackin' ;  and  it  pays  better,'  says  I,  '  depend  on't.  But 
Tom  couldn't  get  the  hang  on't ;  and  he  spoiled  so  many  for  me,  that  I 
had  to  break  off  with  him,  though  he  was  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and  at 
fair  a  business  hand  as  is  goin'.' 

'*  '  And  do  you  find  your  ways  of  managing  do  the  business  better 
than  Tom's?'  said  Mr.  Shelby. 

"  *  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  may  so.  You  see,  when  I  any  ways  can,  I  takes 
a  leetle  care  about  the  onpleasan'  parts,  like  selling  young  uns  and  that — 
get  the  gals  out  of  the  way — out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  you  know ;  and 
when  it's  clean  done,  and  can't  be  helped,  they  naturally  gets  used  to  it. 
'Tan't,  you  know,  as  if  it  was  white  folks,  that's  brought  up  in  the  way 
of  'spectin'  to  keep  their  children  and  wives,  and  all  that.  Niggers,  you 
know,  that's  fetched  up  properly,  ha'n't  no  kind  of  'spectations  of  no 
kind  ;  so  all  these  things  comes  easier.' 

**  *  I'm  afraid  mine  are  not  properly  brought  up,  then,'  said  Mr. 
Shelby. 

'*  '  S'pose  not.  You  Kentucky  folks  spile  your  niggers.  You  mean 
well  by  'em,  but  'taint  no  real  kindness,  arter  all.  Now,  a  nigger,  you 
see,  what's  got  to  be  hacked  and  tumbled  round  the  world,  and  sold  to 
Tom,  and  Dick,  and  the  Lord  knows  who,  'tan't  no  kindness  to  be  givin' 
on  him  notions  and  expectations,  and  bringin'  on  him  up  too  well,  for  the 
rough  and  tumble  comes  all  the  harder  on  him  arter.  Now,  I  venture  to 
say,  your  niggers  would  be  quite  chop-fallen  in  a  place  where  some  of 
your  plantation  niggers  would  be  singing  and  whooping  like  all  possessed. 
Every  man,  you  know,  Mr.  Shelby,  naturally  thinks  well  of  his  own 
ways  ;  and  I  think,  I  treat  niggers  just  about  as  well  as  it's  ever  worth 
while  to  treat  'em.' 

"  '  It's  a  happy  thing  to  be  satisfied,'  said  Mr.  Shelby,  with  a  slight 
shrug,  and  some  perceptible  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  nature. 
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'*  *  Well/  said  Haley,  after  they  Lad  both  silently  picked  their  nuts 
for  a  season,  '  what  do  you  say  ? ' 

"  '  ril  think  the  matter  over,  and  talk  with  my  wife/  said  Mr.  Shelby. 
'  Meantime,  Haley,  if  you  want  the  matter  carried  on  in  the  quiet  way 
you  speak  of,  you'd  best  not  let  your  business  in  this  neighbourhood  be 
known.  It  will  get  out  among  my  boys,  and  it  will  not  be  a  particularly 
quiet  business  getting  away  any  of  my  fellows,  if  they  know  it,  I'll  pro- 
mise you.' 

"  '  Oh  !  certainly,  by  all  means,  mum  I  of  course.  But  I'll  tell  you, 
I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  and  shall  want  to  know,  as  soon  as  possible, 
what  I  may  depend  on,'  said  he,  rising  and  putting  on  his  overcoat. 

«  *  Well,  call  up  this  evening,  between  six  and  seven,  and  you  shall 
have  my  answer,'  said  Mr.  Shelby,  and  the  trader  bowed  himself  out  of 
the  apartment." — pp.  1 — 6. 

Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  forcibly  graphic  than  this 
commencement!  With  what  distinctness  is  the  well-meanine 
but  common-place  slave-proprietor  brought  before  our  mentiu 
eye !  And  the  slave-dealer,  with  his  impudent  swagger,  and 
coarse  pretensions  to  humanity, — ^though  we  may  never  have 
chanced  to  meet  individuals  of  this  species,  do  we  not  all  feel  that 
he  must  be  pourtrayed  to  the  very  life  ?  It  is  a  fearful  thing, 
however,  to  remember,  that  what  may  be  sport  to  us  to  read  of 
is  the  most  awful  reality  to  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  dowered  with  immortal  souk.  The  inhuman  cruelties, 
which  Haley  so  coolly  discusses,  are,  we  may  be  sure,  no 
creations  of  a  diseased  imagination,  or  of  an  angry  party  spirit, 
but  ever}*-day  occurrences,  which  would  be  spoken  of  in  this  very 
tone  of  quiet  observation  by  the  persons  here  introduced  to  us, 
and  mourned  over  by  the  best  and  wisest  with  a  calm  serenity  of 
spirit,  as  evils  more  or  less  inseparable  from  the  legalized  exist- 
ence of  slaverj'.  When  we  allow  our  minds  to  rest  upon  these 
miserable  facts  we  can  understand  the  bitterest  wrath  of  American 
abolitionists,  and  appreciate  the  feeling  which  demands  that  such 
a  curse  to  humanity  be  swept  instantaneously  and  at  whatever 
sacrifices  from  the  land. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  the  aspect  of  which 
may  modify  our  transports  of  indignation ;  even  Mrs.  Stowe  con- 
fesses and  declares  that  there  is  much  of  positive  happiness  among 
slaves  in  America ;  and  though  nothing  can  alter  our  conviction 
that  slavery  is  a  most  terrible  evil  which  ought  to  be  absolutely 
abolished,  yet  calm  consideration  teaches  us,  that  too  great  haste 
is  not  to  be  desired,  and  that  the  desired  change  should  be 
gradual  and  peaceable.     ^'  Perhaps,^^  says  Mrs.  Stowe, 

"  Perhaps  the  mildest  form  of  the  system  of  slavery  is  to  be  seen  in 
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the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  general  prevalence  of  agricultural  pursuits 
of  a  quiet  and  gradual  nature,  not  requiring  those  periodic  seasons  of 
hurry  and  pressure  that  are  called  for  in  the  business  of  naore  southern 
districts,  makes  the  task  of  the  negro  a  more  healthful  and  reasonable 
one  ;  vfhWe  the  master,  content  with  a  more  gradual  style  of  acquisition, 
has  not  those  temptations  to  hardheartedness  which  always  OTercome 
frail  human  nature  when  the  prospect  of  sudden  and  rapid  gain  is 
weighed  in  the  balance,  with  no  heavier  counterpoise  than  the  interests 
of  the  helpless  and  unprotected. 

"  Whoever  visits  some  estates  there,  and  witnesses  the  good-humoured 
indulgence  of  some  masters  and  mistresses,  and  the  affectionate  loyalty 
of  some  slaves,  might  be  tempted  to  dream  the  oft-fabled  poetic  legend 
of  a  patriarchal  institution,  and  all  that ;  but  over  and  above  the  scene 
there  broods  a  portentous  shadow — the  shadow  of  law.  So  long  as  the 
law  considers  all  these  human  beings,  with  beating  hearts  and  living 
aifections,  only  as  so  many  things  belonging  to  a  master ««-ao  long  as 
the  failure,  or  misfortune,  or  imprudence,  or  death  of  the  kindest  owner, 
may  cause  them  any  day  to  exchange  a  life  of  kind  protection  and  in- 
dulgence for  one  of  hopeless  misery  and  toil — so  long  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  thing  beautiful  or  desirable  in  the  best-regulated  admioistn^ 
tion  of  slavery." — ^pp.  6,  7. 

This  possible  transfer  at  any  time  from  a  kind  to  a  cruel 
master,  combined  with  the  separation  of  mother  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  for  ever,  is  an  evil  not  to  be  characterized  by 
words.  The  terrors  of  Eliza,  the  mother  of  the  happy  child 
who  has  been  introduced  to  us,  lest  her  master  should  sell  it  to 
the  slave-dealer  Haley,  are  laughed  away  by  Mrs.  Shelby,  who 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  her  husband  would  dispose  of 
their  little  favourite  to  such  a  man.  She  is  represented  as  a 
woman  of  a  very  superior  order,  who  strives  to  make  all  her 
slaves  both  good  and  nappy,  and  is  looked  up  to  by  them  with  the 
most  unwavering  and  ardent  affection.  She  is  ignorant  of  her 
husband'^s  pecuniaiy  embarrassments,  and  feels  assured  that  he 
will  do  nothing  to  hurt  her  feelings,  which  are  very  warmly 
interested  in  behalf  of  Eliza,  her  favourite  maid,  who  has  been 
married  at  her  instigation  to  the  bondsman  of  a  neighbouring 
slave-owner ;  but  we  must  allow  Mrs.  Stowe  once  more  to  speak 
for  herself  in  the  following  graphic  and  most  painful  history  :*— 

*'  Eliza  had  been  brought  up  by  her  mistress,  from  girlhood,  as  a 
petted  and  indulged  favourite. 

"  The  traveller  in  the  south  must  oflen  have  remarked  that  peculiar 
air  of  refinement,  that  softness  of  voice  and  manner,  which  seems  in 
many  cases  to  be  a  particular  gift  to  the  quadroon  and  mulatto  women. 
These  natural  graces  in  the  quadroon  are  often  united  with  beauty  of 
the  most  dazzling  kind,  and  in  almost  every  case  with  a  personal  ap* 
pearanoe  prepoasessing  and  agreeable.   Elisa,  such  as  we  have  described 
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ber,  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  taken  from  remembrance,  as  we  saw  her 
years  ago  in  Kentucky.  Safe  under  the  protecting  care  of  her  mistress, 
Eliza  had  reached  maturity  without  those  temptations  which  make 
beauty  so  fatal  an  inheritance  to  a  slave.  She  had  be^m  married  to  a 
bright  and  talented  young  mulatto  man,  who  was  a  slave  on  a  neigh- 
bouring estate,  and  bore  the  name  of  George  Harris. 

"  This  young  man  had  been  hired  out  by  his  master  to  work  in  a  bag- 
ging factory,  where  his  adroitness  and  ingenuity  caused  him  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  hand  in  the  place.  He  had  invented  a  machine  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  hemp,  which,  considering  the  education  and  circumstances 
of  the  inventor,  displayed  quite  as  much  mechanical  genius  as  Whitney's 
cottin-gin. 

*'  He  was  possessed  of  a  handsome  person  and  pleasing  manners,  and 
was  a  general  favourite  in  the  factory.  Nevertheless,  as  this  young  man 
was  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  not  a  man,  but  a  thing,  all  these  superior 
qualifications  were  subject  to  the  control  of  a  vulgar,  narrow-minded, 
tyrannical  master.  This  same  gentleman,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of 
George's  invention,  took  a  ride  over  to  the  factory,  to  see  what  this 
intelligent  chattel  had  been  about.  He  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  employer,  who  congratulated  him  on  possessing  so  valuable 
a  slave. 

"  He  was  waited  upon  over  the  factory,  and  shown  the  machinery  by 
George,  who,  in  high  spirits,  talked  so  fluently,  held  himself  so  erect, 
looked  so  handsome  and  manly,  that  his  master  began  to  feel  an  uneasy 
consciousness  of  inferiority.  What  business  had  his  slave  to  be  march- 
ing round  the  country,  inventing  machines,  and  holding  up  his  head 
among  gentlemen  ?  He'd  soon  put  a  stop  to  it.  He'd  take  him  back, 
and  put  him  to  hoeing  and  digging,  and  '  see  if  he'd  step  about  so  smart.' 
Accordingly,  the  manufacturer  and  all  hands  concerned  were  astounded 
when  he  suddenly  demanded  George's  wages,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  him  home. 

"  '  But,  Mr.  Harris,'  remonstrated  the  manufacturer,  *  isn't  this  rather 
sudden  ? ' 

"  •  What  if  it  is  ?— isn't  the  man  mine?' 

"  '  We  would  be  willing,  sir,  to  increase  the  rate  of  compensation.' 

'*  *  No  object  at  all,  sir.  I  don't  need  to  hire  any  of  my  hands  out, 
unless  I've  a  mind  to.' 

**  '  But,  sir,  he  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  business.' 

"  '  Dare  say  he  may  be ;  never  was  much  adapted  to  any  thing  that 
I  set  him  about,  I'll  be  bound.' 

"  '  But  only  think  of  his  inventing  this  machine,*  interposed  one  of 
the  workmen,  rather  unluckily. 

"  *  Oh  yes ! — a  machine  for  saving  work,  is  it  ?  He'd  invent  that,  I'll 
be  bound ;  let  a  nigger  alone  for  that,  any  time.  They  are  all  labour- 
saving  machines  themselves,  every  one  of  'em.     No,  he  shall  tramp  1' 

**  George  had  stood  like  one  transfixed,  at  hearing  his  doom  thus 
suddenly  pronounced  by  a  power  that  he  knew  was  irresistible.  He 
folded  his  arms,  tightly  pressed  in  his  lips,  but  a  whole  volcano  of  bittc^ 
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feelings  burned  in  his  bosom,  and  sent  streams  of  fire  throagh  his  veins. 
He  breathed  short,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  flashed  ]ike  live  coals ;  and 
he  might  have  broken  out  into  some  dangerous  ebullition,  had  not  the 
kindly  manufacturer  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

**  '  Give  way,  George ;  go  with  him  for  the  present.  We'll  try  to 
help  you,  yet.' 

'*  The  tyrant  observed  the  whisper,  and  conjectured  its  import, 
though  he  could  not  hear  what  was  said ;  and  he  inwardly  strengthened 
himself  in  his  determination  to  keep  the  power  he  possessed  over  his 
victim. 

'*  George  was  taken  home,  and  put  to  the  meanest  dmdgery  of  the 
farm.  He  had  been  able  to  repress  every  disrespectful  word ;  but  the 
flashing  eye,  the  gloomy  and  troubled  brow,  were  a  part  of  a  natural 
language  that  could  not  be  repressed — indubitable  signs,  whidi  showed 
too  plainly  that  the  man  could  not  become  a  thing. 

**  It  was  during  the  happy  period  of  his  employment  in  the  factory 
that  George  had  seen  and  married  his  wife.  During  that  period — ^being 
much  trusted  and  favoured  by  his  employer — ^he  had  free  liberty  to  come 
and  go  at  discretion.  The  marriage  was  highly  approved  of  by  Mrs. 
Shelby,  who,  with  a  little  womanly  complacency  in  match-making,  felt 
pleased  to  unite  her  handsome  favourite  with  one  of  her  own  class  who 
seemed  in  every  way  suited  to  her ;  and  so  they  were  married  in  her 
mistress's  great  parlour,  and  her  mistress  herself  adorned  the  bride's 
beautiful  hair  with  orange-blossoms,  and  threw  over  it  the  bridal  veil, 
which  certainly  could  scarce  have  rested  on  a  fairer  head ;  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  white  gloves,  and  cake  and  wine— of  admiring  guests  to 
praise  the  bride's  beauty,  and  her  mistress's  indulgence  and  liberality. 
For  a  year  or  two  Eliza  saw  her  husband  frequently,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  their  happiness,  except  the  loss  of  two  inCimt  chil- 
dren, to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached,  and  whom  she  mourned 
with  a  grief  so  intense  as  to  call  for  gentle  remonstrance  from  her  mis- 
tress, who  sought,  with  maternal  anxiety,  to  direct  her  naturally  pas- 
sionate feelings  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion. 

'*  After  the  birth  of  little  Harry,  however,  she  had  gradually  become 
tranquillized  and  settled ;  and  every  bleeding  tie  and  throbbing  nerve, 
once  more  entwined  with  that  little  life,  seemed  to  become  sound  and 
healthful,  and  £Iiza  was  a  happy  woman  up  to  the  time  that  her  husband 
was  rudely  torn  from  his  kind  employer,  and  brought  under  the  iron 
sway  of  his  legal  owner. 

"  The  manufacturer,  true  to  his  word,  visited  Mr.  Harris  a  week  or 
two  after  George  had  been  taken  away,  when,  as  he  hoped,  the  heat  of 
the  occasion  had  passed  away,  and  tried  every  possible  inducement  to 
lead  him  to  restore  him  to  his  former  employment. 

**  *  You  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  talk  any  longer,'  said  he,  doggedly; 
•  I  know  my  own  business,  sir.' 

"  *  I  did  not  presume  to  interfere  with  it,  sir.  I  only  thought  that 
you  might  think  it  for  your  interest  to  let  your  man  to  us  on  the  terms 
proposed.' 
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■ 

*'  *  Oh,  I  understand  the  matter  well  enough.  I  saw  your  winking 
and  whispering,  the  day  I  took  him  out  of  ^e  factory ;  but  you  don't 
come  it  over  me  that  way.  It's  a  free  country,  sir ;  the  man's  minef 
and  I  do  what  I  please  with  him — that's  it ! ' 

*'  And  so  fell  George's  last  hope ; — nothing  before  him  but  a  life  of 
toil  and  drudgery,  rendered  more  bitter  by  every  little  smarting  vexation 
and  indignity  which  tyrannical  ingenuity  could  devise. 

'*  A  very  humane  jurist  once  said :  '  The  worst  use  you  can  put  a 
man  to  is  to  hang  him.'  No ;  there  is  another  use  that  a  man  can  be 
put  to  that  is  worse!" — pp.  8 — 10. 

This  is  indeed  most  terrible ;  the  more  so,  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  too  accurate  a  picture.  The  envy  of  a  little 
mind  must  be  bitter  in  its  effects  when  it  is  felt  by  a  master 
towards  his  slave ;  envy  occasioned  the  first  murder,  and  is 
always  murderous  in  intent ;  but  what  a  nameless  curse  must 
it  prove  under  such  circumstances  !  And  they  are  Christian 
laws,  made  and  approved  by  Christian  men,  which  yield  such 
power  !  But  further,  in  the  interview  that  follows  between  Eliza 
and  her  husband,  we  are  taught  to  appreciate  the  latter^s  fate 
more  clearly.     There  we  read  : — 

"  •  Patient ! '  said  he,  interrupting  her ;  •  hav'n't  I  been  patient  ? 
Did  I  say  a  word  when  he  came  and  took  me  away,  for  no  earthly 
reason,  from  the  place  where  everybody  was  kind  to  me  ?  I'd  paid  him 
truly  every  cent  of  my  earnings ;  and  they  all  say  I  worked  well.' 

"  '  Well,  it  is  dreadful,'  said  Eliza ;  '  but,  after  all,  he  is  your  master, 
you  know.' 

"  '  My  master  I  and  who  made  him  my  master  ?  That's  what  I  think 
of — what  right  has  he  to  me  ?  I'm  a  man  as  much  as  he  is ;  I'm  a 
better  man  than  he  is ;  I  know  more  about  business  than  he  does ;  I'm 
a  better  manager  than  he  is ;  I  can  read  better  than  he  can ;  I  can  write 
a  better  hand  ;  and  I've  learned  it  all  myself,  and  no  thanks  to  him — 
I've  learned  it  in  spite  of  him  ;  and  now  what  right  has  he  to  make  a 
dray-horse  of  me  ? — to  take  me  from  things  I  can  do,  and  do  better  than 
he  can,  and  put  me  to  work  that  any  horse  can  do  ?  He  tries  to  do  it ; 
he  says  he'll  bring  me  down  and  humble  me,  and  he  puts  me  to  just  the 
hardest,  meanest,  and  dirtiest  work,  on  purpose.' 

"  *  Oh,  George — George — you  frighten  me  I  Wliy,  I  never  heard  you 
talk  so ;  I'm  afraid  you'll  do  something  dreadful.  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  feelings  at  all ;  but  oh,  do  be  careful — do,  do — for  my  sake — ^for 
Harry's  I ' 

"  '  I  have  been  careful,  and  I  have  been  patient ;  but  it's  growing 
worse  and  worse — flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  Every 
chance  he  can  get  to  insult  and  torment  me,  he  takes.  I  thought  I 
could  do  my  work  well,  and  keep  on  quiet,  and  have  some  time  to  read 
and  learn  out  of  work-hours ;  but  the  more  he  sees  I  can  do,  the  more 
be  loads  on.     He  says  that  though  I  don't  say  any  thing,  he  sees  I've 
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got  the  devil  in  me,  and  he  meani  to  bring  it  ont ;  and  one  of  theM 
days  it  will  come  out  in  a  way  that  he  won't  like,  or  I*m  mistaken.' 

*'  *  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  we  do  ? '  said  Elisa,  moamfuUy. 

*<  '  It  was  only  yesterday,'  said  Geoige,  '  as  I  was  busy  loading 
stones  into  a  cart,  that  young  Mas*r  Tom  stood  there,  alashing  his  whip 
so  near  the  horse,  that  the  creature  was  frightened.  I  asked  bim  to 
stop,  as  pleasant  as  I  could :  he  just  kept  right  on.  I  b^ged  bim 
again,  and  then  he  turned  on  me,  and  began  striking  me.  I  held  his 
hand,  and  then  he  screamed,  and  kicked,  and  ran  to  his  father,  and  told 
him  that  I  was  fighting  him.  He  came  in  a  rage,  and  said  he*d  teach 
me  who  was  my  master ;  and  he  tied  me  to  a  tree,  and  cut  switches  for 
young  master,  and  told  him  that  he  might  whip  me  till  he  was  tired ; 
and  he  did  do  it.     If  I  don't  make  him  remember  it  some  time ! ' 

'*  And  the  brow  of  the  young  man  grew  dark,  and  bis  eyes  bnraed 
with  an  expression  that  made  his  yonng  wife  tremble.  '  Who  made 
this  man  my  master — that's  what  I  want  to  know?'  he  said* 

'* '  Well,'  said  Eliza,  mournfully,  *  1  always  thought  tbat  I  mnsi 
obey  my  master  and  mistress,  or  I  couldn't  be  a  Christian.' 

"  '  There  is  some  sense  in  it,  in  your  case :  they  have  bfon^it  yon 
up  like  a  child — fed  you,  clothed  you,  indulged  you,  and  taagbt  you^ 
so  that  you  have  a  good  education, — that  is  some  reason  why  they 
should  claim  you.  But  I  have  been  kicked,  and  cuffed,  and  sworn  at, 
and  at  the  best  only  let  alone ;  and  what  do  I  owe  ?  I've  paid  for  all 
my  keeping  a  hundred  times  over.  I  won't  bear  it— no,  I  won't  J*  he 
said,  clenching  his  hand  with  a  fierce  frown. 

*'  Eliza  trembled  and  was  silent.  She  had  never  seen  her  busband 
in  this  mood  before ;  and  her  gentle  system  of  ethics  seemed  to  bend 
like  a  reed  in  the  surges  of  such  passions. 

"  '  You  know  poor  little  Carlo  that  you  gave  me?'  added  Qeorge; 
'  the  creature  has  been  about  all  the  comfort  that  I've  had.  He  has 
slept  with  me  nights,  and  followed  me  around  days,  and  kind  o'  k>oked 
at  me  as  if  he  understood  how  I  felt.  Well,  the  other  day  I  was  just 
feeding  him  with  a  few  old  scraps  I  picked  up  by  the  kitchen-door,  and 
Mas'r  came  along,  and  said  I  was  feeding  him  up  at  his  expense,  and 
that  he  couldn't  afford  to  have  every  nigger  keeping  his  dog,  and  ordered 
me  to  tie  a  stone  to  his  neck,  and  throw  him  in  the  pond.' 

"  *  Oh,  George,  you  didn't  do  it ! ' 

**  *  Do  it — not  I ;  but  he  did.  Mas'r  and  Tom  pelted  the  poor 
drowning  creature  with  stones.  Poor  thing !  he  looked  at  me  so  mourn- 
ful, as  if  he  wondered  why  I  didn't  save  him.  I  had  to  take  a  flogging 
because  I  wouldn't  do  it  myself.  I  don't  care ;  Mas'r  will  find  out 
that  I'm  one  that  whipping  won't  tame.  My  day  will  come  yet,  if  he 
don't  look  out.' 

"  *  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Oh,  George,  don't  do  any  thing 
wicked ;  if  you  only  trust  in  God,  and  try  to  do  right,  he'll  deliver  you.' 

**  <  I  au't  a  Christian  like  you,  Eliza;  my  heart's  full  of  bittemeas  ; 
I  can't  trust  in  God.     Why  does  He  let  things  be  so  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  George,  we  must  have  faith !      Mistress  says  that  when  all 
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tbings  go  wroDg  to  us,  we  must  believe  that  Ood  is  doing  the  very 
best' 

**  *  That's  easy  to  say,  for  people  that  are  sitting  on  their  sofas,  and 
riding  in  their  carriages ;  but  let  'em  be  where  I  am,  I  guess  it  would 
come  some  harder.  I  wish  I  could  be  good  ;  but  my  heart  burns,  and 
can't  be  reconciled  anyhow.  You  couldn't,  in  my  place ;  you  can't  now» 
if  I  tell  you  all  I've  got  to  say.     You  don't  know  the  whole  yet.' 

"  *  What  can  be  coming  now  ? ' 

**  '  Well,  lately  Mas'r  has  been  saying,  that  he  was  a  fool  to  let  me 
marry  off  the  place ;  that  he  hates  Mr.  Shelby  and  all  his  tribe,  because 
they  are  proud,  and  hold  their  heads  up  above  him,  and  that  I've  got 
proud  notions  from  you :  and  he  says  he  won't  let  me  come  here  any 
more,  and  that  I  shall  take  a  wife  and  settle  down  on  bis  place.  At 
first  he  only  scolded  and  grumbled  these  things ;  but  yesterday  he  told 
me  that  I  should  take  Mina  for  a  wife,  and  settle  down  in  a  cabin  with 
her,  or  he  would  sell  me  down  river.' 

"  '  Why,  but  you  were  married  to  me,  by  the  minister,  as  much  as  if 
you'd  been  a  white  man,'  said  Eliza,  simply. 

'*  '  Don't  you  know  a  slave  can't  be  married  ?  There  is  no  law  in 
this  country  for  that :  I  can't  hold  you  for  my  wife,  if  he  chooses  to 
part  us«  That's  why  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  you— why  I  wish  I'd  never 
been  bom  ;  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  both — it  would  have  been 
better  for  this  poor  child  if  he  had  never  been  bom.  All  this  may 
happen  to  him  yet!' 

"  'Oh,  but  master  is  so  kind ! ' 

"  *  Yes,  but  who  knows  ?  he  may  die ;  and  then  he  may  be  sold  to 
nobody  knows  who.  What  pleasure  is  it  that  he  is  handsome,  and 
smart,  and  bright  ?  I  tell  you,  Eliza,  that  a  sword  will  pierce  through 
your  soul  for  every  good  and  pleasant  thing  your  child  is  or  has — ^it  will 
make  him  worth  too  much  for  you  to  keep.' 

'*  The  words  smote  heavily  on  Eliza's  heart :  the  vision  of  the  trader 
came  before  her  eyes,  and,  as  if  some  one  had  struck  her  a  deadly  blow, 
she  turned  pale  and  gasped  for  breath." — pp.  11 — 13. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  evils  the  husband  endeavours  to  effect 
his  escape ;  and  the  gentle  wife  and  mother,  ^^  Eliza,^  having 
learnt  that  her  child  is  indeed  to  be  taken  from  her,  resolves  to 
follow  him,  and  actually  flies  at  night,  with  her  beloved  boy 
resting  in  her  arms.  Let  us  turn  from  the  fortunes  of  these 
fugitives  to  devote  some  of  our  attention  to  "  Uncle  Tom,****  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  consistent  characters  in  the  book,  the 
cheerful,  sensible,  and  pious  negro,  already  alluded  to  in  our  first 
extract,  and  sold  by  his  master  Mr.  Shelby  to  this  slave-dealer 
Haley.  We  cannot,  however,  find  space  for  extracts  from  the 
chapter  which  describes  the  cabin  of  Uncle  Tom  and  its  various 
inmates,  though  his  respected  wife  and  helpmate  Aunt  Ghloe, 
the  head  cook  of  the  Shelby  establishment,  with  her  strong 
affection  for  the  family  of  her  master,  and  her  rotense  appreciation 
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of  its  dignity,  and  her  own  amusinff  vanity  as  mistress  of  the 
culinary  art,  would   merit  a  careful   delineation.     We   cannot 
forbear,  however,  remarking,  how  constantly  we  are  reminded 
both  of  the  good  and  evil  traits  in  the  Irish  character  by  the 
language  and  deportment  of  these  sable  gentlemen  and  ladies ; 
the  same  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  the  same  strong  and  kindly 
feelings,  the  same  love  of  ease  and  comfort,  the  same  lively  appre- 
hension of  the  humorous:    certainly  the  Irishman  exceeds  the 
African  by  far  in  wit,  and  probably  sJso  in  the  faculties  of  reason- 
ing and  imagination ;  but  then  he  must  be  admitted  to  be  far 
more  quarrelsome  and  violent,  and  ^^  hasty  in  his  cups.""   Nothing 
can  be  further  from  our  intention  than  to  institute  a  comparison 
insulting  to  our  Irish  brethren :  it  is  on  the  contrary  the  same 
cheerful  ^^  bonhommie,^^  the  same  true  kindliness  of  heart  and 
soul,  the  same  devotional  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  which 
delight  us  in  the  negro,  as  delineated  in  the  work  before  us,  and 
which  have  often  won  our  admiration  in  the  Irishman  at  home. 
Any  one  who  visits  among  the  working  classes  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck   with  the  advantageous  contrast  which  the  Irish  poor 
present  in  many  respects  to  their  English  brethren :  true,  they 
are  apt  to  keep  their  tenements  in  sad  disorder,  and  they  do 
occasionally  indulge  to  excess  in  whisky,  and  then,  under  the 
influence  of  this  poison,  are  guilty  of  the  most  extravagant  acts 
of  violence,  and  they  liave  rather  a  knack  of  quarrelling  at  all 
times,   (at  least  the  men, — not,   we  should  say,    the    women, 
speaking  generally,)  but  they  are  never  sulky,  never  coarsely  or 
brutally  uncivil,  never  ungrateful   to   Providence,  or  hardened 
against  God,  as  we  too  often  find  the  English  poor ;  they  keep 
their  tcmpei's  and  their  passions  in  better  order,  m  the  main,  and 
live  far  more  happily  in  their  families.     But  not  to  proceed  with 
this  digression,  the  resemblance  between  the  Irish  and  African 
natural  character  has  probably  been  often  pointed  out  before,  and 
can  indeed  scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. 

The  Christian  magnanimity  with  which  Uncle  Tom  bows  to 
his  hard  fate  in  being  sold  by  his  master  and  separated  from  his 
wife  and  children  is  beautifully  pourtrayed ;  indeed  his  misfortunes 
are  used  to  show  that  the  true  Christian  extracts  good  from  all 
trials  and  miseries,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Stowe  for  her 
enforcement  of  this  great  truth. 

The  account  of  the  methodist  meeting  at  "  Uncle  Tom's  ^  is 
also  exceedingly  graphic  and  not  a  little  amusing :  the  scraps  of 
hymns  cited  by  our  authoress  are  curious  and  valuable,  as  sug- 
gesting what  the  instincts  of  our  poorer  brethren  crave,  and  what 
fdll  be  supplied  by  others,  baptists,  papists,  and  all  other  se- 
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paratists,  though  we  may  stand  aloof  in  stiff  and  sullen  dignity. 
Wisely  was  it  said  by  the  wit,  that  *^  if  the  Church  of  England 
ever  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  the  verdict  on  her  ought  to  be 
*  Died  of  Gentility.  ^  We  do  not  wish  indeed  for  hymns  expres- 
sive of  the  cei*tainty  of  the  salvation  of  all  who  join  in  them,  or 
intensely  individual  in  their  character ;  but  let  us  be  assured  that 
Tate  and  Brady ''s  version  of  "the  Psalms  of  David,'^  however 
respectable,  and  in  some  cases  even  admirable,  as  we  maintain  it 
to  be,  will  not  suffice  for  congregational  purposes,  and  that  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen  will  still  less  be  won  by  the  diluted  and 
diffuse  and  colourless  translations  of  ancient  hymns  which  certain 
individuals  are  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  us  as  posse&sing  a 
species  of  authority,  because  emanating  from  "  the  Sarum  Use  !  "^ 
Registering  our  protest  against  these  totally  unfounded  notions, 
and  expressing  our  conviction  that  we  must  have  hymns  of  a  far 
more  thoroughly  popular  and  English  character  than  these,  more 
distinctively  Anglican,  more  clear  and  more  emphatic,  we  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  work  before  us. 

We  would  willingly  extract  an  admirable  chapter,  in  which  an 
American  senator  and  his  charming  little  wife  and  family  are 
introduced  to  us,  as  saving  poor  Eliza  from  her  pursuers ;  the 
senator  having  resolved  previous  to  her  arrival  to  deliver  up  the 
very  next  fugitive  who  should  faU  in  his  way,  as  an  obligation  of 
stern  policy  and  inexorable  justice.  But  many  a  mane's  practice 
is  better  than  his  theory,  and  this  proves  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance;  the  senator^s  humanity  is  unable  to  resist  the 
appeal  made  to  it  by  a  fellow-creature  m  extreme  distress.  His 
amusing  efforts  to  maintain  his  senatorial  dignity  and  reconcile 
his  principles  with  his  benevolence  will  doubtless  eaify  our  readers 
as  they  have  diverted  us,  but  we  cannot  find  space  for  the  chapter, 
and  a  short  extract  would  be  comparatively  valueless. 

Without  satisfying  our  readers  curiosity  as  to  the  eventual  fate 
of  Oeorge  and  Eliza  (we  usually  consider  it  unfair  to  an  author 
to  forestall  his  catastrophe),  we  shall  follow  the  fortunes  of 
"  Uncle  Tom,***  who  is  carried  off  by  Haley,  and  who,  on  his  way 
to  New  Orleans  for  sale,  in  a  steamer,  has  the  good  luck  to  save 
the  life  of  a  charming  little  girl,  "  Evangeline,'  whom  we  spoke 
of  before,  by  jumping  into  the  river  after  her,  she  having  fallen 
overboard  accidentally.  Evangeline  is  the  only  daughter  of  a 
rich  gentleman,  by  name  Augustine  St.  Clare,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana,  himself  a  great  proprietor,  possessor 
of  innumerable  slaves,  and  of  a  Moorish  palace  at  New  Orleans. 
Evangeline  is  thus  happily  described  : 

"  Tom  had  often  caught  glimpses  of  this  little  girl — for  she  was  one 
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of  those  busy,  tripping  creatures,  tbat  can  be  no  more  contained  in  one 
place  than  a  sunbeam  or  a  sammer  breeze,  nor  waa  she  one  Chat,  once 
seen,  could  be  easily  forgotten. 

"  Her  form  was  the  perfection  of  childish  beauty,  without  its  usual 
chubbiness  and  squareness  of  outline.  There  was  about  it  an  undu- 
lating and  aerial  grace,  such  as  one  might  dream  of  for  some  mythic 
and  allegorical  being.  Her  face  was  remarkable  less  for  its  perfect 
beauty  of  feature  than  for  a  singular  and  dreamy  earnestness  of  expres- 
sion, which  made  the  ideal  start  when  they  looked  at  her,  and  by 
which  the  dullest  and  most  literal  were  impressed,  without  exactly 
knowing  why.  The  shape  of  her  head  and  the  turn  of  her  neck  and 
bust  were  peculiarly  noble,  and  the  long  golden-brown  hair  that  floated 
like  a  cloud  around  it,  the  deep  spiritual  gravity  of  her  violet  blue  eyes, 
shaded  by  heavy  fringes  of  golden  brown — all  marked  her  out  fiom 
other  children,  and  made  every  one  turn  and  look  after  her,  as  she  glided 
hither  and  thither  on  the  boat.  Nevertheless,  the  little  one  was  not 
what  you  would  have  called  either  a  grave  child  or  a  sad  one.  On  the 
contrary,  an  airy  and  innocent  playfulness  seemed  to  flicker  like  the 
shadow  of  summer  leaves  over  her  childish  face,  and  around  her  buoyant 
figure.  She  was  always  in  motion,  always  with  a  half  smile  on  her 
rosy  mouth,  flying  hither  and  thither,  with  an  undulating  and  dond-like 
tread,  singing  to  herself  as  she  moved,  as  in  a  happy  dream.  Her 
father  and  female  guardian  were  incessantly  busy  in  pursuit  of  her,  but, 
when  caught,  she  melted  from  them  again  like  a  summer  cloud ;  as  no 
word  of  chiding  or  reproof  ever  fell  on  her  ear  for  whatever  she  chose  to 
do,  she  pursued  her  own  way  all  over  the  boat.  Always  dressed  in 
white,  she  seemed  to  move  like  a  shadow  through  all  sorts  of  places, 
without  contracting  spot  or  stain  ;  and  there  was  not  a  comer  or  nook, 
above  or  below,  where  those  fairy  footsteps  had  not  glided,  and  that 
visionary  golden  head,  with  its  deep  blue  eyes,  fleeted  along. 

"  The  fireman,  as  he  looked  up  from  his  sweaty  toil,  sometimes  found 
those  eyes  looking  wonderingly  into  the  raging  depths  of  the  furnace, 
and  fearfully  and  pityingly  at  him,  as  if  she  thought  him  in  some  dread- 
ful danger.  Anon  the  steersman  at  the  wheel  paused  and  smiled,  as 
the  picture-like  head  gleamed  through  the  window  of  the  round-honse, 
and  in  a  moment  was  gone  again.  A  thousand  times  a-day  rough  voices 
blessed  her,  and  smiles  of  unwonted  softness  stole  over  hard  faces,  as 
"she  passed ;  and  when  she  tripped  fearlessly  over  dangerous  places, 
rough,  sooty  hands  were  stretched  involuntarily  out  to  save  her,  and 
smooth  her  path.** — pp.  106,  107. 

The  way  in  which  she  first  makes  acquaintance  with  Uncle  Tom, 
who  almost  takes  her  for  "one  of  the  an^ls  out  of  his  New 
Testament,''  is  very  prettily  conceived  and  delineated.  Admirably 
pourtraycd  also  is  her  father,  a  very  handsome,  amiable,  and 
elegant  sensualist  and  unbeliever,  not  at  all  coarse  or  vuljrar  in 
his  tastes,  or  addicted  to  any  positive  vices,  and  so  kind  to  his 
slaves  as  to  let  them  do  pretty  much  what  pleases  tbem,  but 
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devoid  of  all  energy  or  earnestness,  without  an  object  in  life,  dis- 
appointed in  his  first  and  only  love,  married  to  a  selfish  and  dis- 
agreeable woman  whom  he  cannot  respect,  and  lacking  faith  in 
either  God  or  man.  Of  course  he  is  unhappy,  and  Evangeline  is 
the  only  consolation  of  his  existence.  It  will  be  conceived  there* 
fore  how  favourably  he  regards  the  preserver  of  her  life.  Haley 
makes  him  pay  an  enormous  price  to  become  his  possessor,  and 
St.  Glare  places  Tom  in  a  post  of  honour  in  his  gmnd  establish- 
ment at  New  Orleans. 

The  various  scenes  in  that  city  are  for  the  most  part  admirably 
depicted,  and  present  a  strange  image  to  the  mind  of  Oriental 
magnificence,  combined  with  dirt,  disorder,  and  the  most  glaring 
immorality.  Marie  St.  Glare,  Augustine'^s  wife,  is  the  repre- 
sentative and  living  embodiment  of  all  the  conservative  convictions 
of  the  friends  of  slavery,  and  she  is  made  to  find  support  for  her 
peculiar  views  in  the  sermons  of  her  favourite  preachers  whom 
she  hears  *'at  church.'*'*  Our  authoress  speaks  constantly  by- 
the-by  of  '*  the  Ghurch,'^  as  though  there  were  but  one  in  Ame- 
rica: and,  we  believe,  she  does  mean  the  American  Episcopal 
Ghurch  in  the  generality  of  instances,  though  this  cannot  be,  when 
she  speaks  of  the  church-membership  of  Miss  Ophelia  St.  Glare, 
an  old  maid  from  a  New  England  state,  cousin  of  Augustine,  who 
comes  to  help  him  in  the  management  of  his  household,  his  wife 
being  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  wno  is  manifestly  a  staunch  and 
stern  Presbyterian  of  true  New  England  breed.  Very  admiraUy 
pourtrayed  is  the  character  of  this  Miss  Ophelia,  whom  we  learn 
to  respect  immediately,  and  even  to  love  at  last,  from  her  com* 
bi  nation  of  strong  affection  with  self-denying  conscientiousness. 
We  can  easily  conceive  how  entirely  out  of  her  element  such  a 
visitant,  from  a  sober  and  demure  New  England  state,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  presume,  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  would 
feel  herself,  in  flaunting,  flaring,  noisy,  wicked,  Babylonian  New 
Orleans.  Her  efforts  to  set  such  a  household  as  St.  Glare'^s  in 
order,  though  earnest  and  unremitting,  are  crowned  with  very 
partial  success.  The  chief  value  of  this  portion  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
work  consists  in  its  illustration  of  Augustine'^s  theory,  that  you 
must  either  be  the  tyrant  of  your  slaves,  or  entrust  yourself  very 
much  to  their  tender  mercies.  We  must  find  space  for  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  is  exceedingly  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  amusing  in  its  way,  happilv  illustrating  the  various 
characters  of  the  personages  introduced,  and  also  conveying  no 
little  practical  information. 

*'  *  Well,  ladies,'  said  St  Clare,  as  they  were  comfortably  seated  at 
the  dinner-table. '  and  what  was  the  bill  of  fare  at  church  to-day  ? ' 

H  2    * 
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**  *  Ob,  Dr.  O—  preached  a  splendid  sermon,'  said  Marie.  '  It 
was  just  such  a  sermon  as  you  ought  to  hear ;  it  expressed  all  my  views 
exactly.' 

**  *  It  must  have  been  very  improving,*  said  St.  Clare.  *  The  subject 
must  have  been  an  extensive  one.' 

'*  '  Wei],  I  mean  all  my  views  about  society,  and  such  things,'  said 
Marie.  '  The  text  was, '  He  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  its  sea- 
son ;'  and  he  showed  how  all  the  orders  and  distinctions  in  society  came 
from  God ;  and  that  it  was  so  appropriate,  you  know,  and  beautiful,  that 
some  should  be  high  and  some  low,  and  that  some  were  bom  to  rule  and 
some  to  serve,  and  all  that,  you  know ;  and  he  applied  it  so  well  to  all 
this  ridiculous  fuss  that  is  made  about  slavery,  and  he  proved  distinctly 
that  the  Bible  was  on  our  side,  and  supported  all  our  institutions  so 
convincingly.     I  only  wish  you'd  heard  him.' 

'*  <  Ob,  I  didn't  need  it,'  said  St.  Clare.  '  I  can  learn  what  does  roe 
as  much  good  as  that  from  the  Picayune  any  time,  and  smoke  a  cigar 
besides,  which  I  can't  do,  you  know,  in  a  church.' 

'* '  Why,'  said  Miss  Ophelia,  *  don't  you  believe  in  these  views  t ' 

"  '  W^ho — I  ?  You  know  I'm  such  a  graceless  dog,  that  these  religious 
aspects  of  such  subjects  don't  edify  me  much.  If  I  was  to  say  any 
thing  on  this  slavery  matter,  I  would  say  out,  fair  and  square,  '  We're 
in  for  it ;  we've  got  'em  and  mean  to  keep  'em — it's  for  our  convenience 
and  our  interest ;'  for  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it ;  that's  just  the 
whole  of  what  all  this  sanctified  stuff  amounts  to,  after  all ;  and  I  think 
that  will  be  intelligible  to  everybody,  every  where.' 

"  *  I  do  think,  Augustine,  you  are  so  irreverent!'  said  Marie.  'I 
think  it's  shocking  to  hear  you  talk.' 

"  *  Shocking !  it's  the  truth.  This  religious  talk  on  such  matters,  why 
don't  they  carry  it  a  little  further,  and  show  the  beauty,  in  its  season,  of 
a  fellow's  taking  a  glass  too  much,  and  sitting  a  little  too  late  over  his 
cards,  and  various  providential  arrangements  of  that  sort,  which  are 
pretty  frequent  among  us  young  men  ?  we'd  like  to  hear  that  those  are 
right  and  godly,  too.' 

**  •  Well,*  said  Miss  Ophelia,  *  do  you  think  slavery  right  or  wrong?' 

**  *  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  of  your  horrid  New  England  directness, 
cousin,'  said  St.  Clare,  gaily.  '  If  I  answer  that  question,  I  know 
you'll  be  at  me  with  half  a  dozen  others,  each  one  harder  than  the  last; 
and  I'm  not  going  to  define  my  position.  I  am  one  of  that  sort  that 
lives  by  throwing  stones  at  other  people's  glass-houses ;  but  I  never 
mean  to  put  up  one  for  them  to  stone.' 

**  *  That's  just  the  way  he's  always  talking,'  said  Marie;  *  you  can't 
get  any  satisfaction  out  of  him.  I  believe  it's  just  because  he  don't  like 
religion  that  he's  always  running  out  in  this  way  he's  been  doing.' 

^  '*  '  Religion  I '  said  St.  Clare,  in  a  tone  that  made  both  ladies  look  at 
him.  *  Religion  I  Is  what  you  hear  at  church,  religion  ?  Is  that  which 
can  bend  and  turn,  and  descend  and  ascend,  to  fit  every  crooked  phase 
of  selfish,  worldly  society,  religion  ?  Is  that  religion  which  is  less  scru- 
pulous, less  generous,  less  just,  less  considerate  for  man  than  even  my 
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own  ungodly,  worldly,  blinded  nature?  No !  When  I  look  for  a  religion, 
I  must  Took  for  something  above  me,  and  not  something  beneath.' 

"  '  Then  you  don't  believe  that  the  Bible  justifies  slavery  ? '  said  Miss 
Ophelia. 

"  *  The  Bible  was  my  mother^ s  book,'  said  St.  Clare.  *  By  it  she  lived 
and  died,  and  1  would  be  very  sorry  to  think  it  did.  I'd  as  soon  desire 
to  have  it  proved  that  my  mother  could  drink  brandy,  chew  tobacco,  and 
swear,  by  way  of  satisfying  me  that  I  did  right  in  doing  the  same.  It 
wouldn't  make  me  at  all  more  satisfied  with  these  things  in  myself,  and 
it  would  take  from  me  the  comfort  of  respecting  her ;  and  it  really  is  a 
comfort,  in  this  world,  to  have  any  thing  one  can  respect.  In  short,  you 
see,'  said  he,  suddenly  resuming  his  gay  tone,  '  all  I  want  is  that  differ* 
ent  things  be  kept  in  different  boxes.  The  whole  framework  of  society, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  is  made  up  of  various  things  which  vrill 
not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  any  very  ideal  standard  of  morality.  It's 
pretty  generally  understood  that  men  don't  aspire  after  the  absolute 
right,  but  only  to  do  about  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now,  when 
any  one  speaks  up,  like  a  man,  and  says  slavery  is  necessary  to  us,  we 
can't  get  along  without  it,  we  should  be  beggared  if  we  give  it  up,  and, 
of  course,  we  mean  to  hold  on  to  it — this  is  strong,  clear,  well-defined 
language ;  it  has  the  respectability  of  truth  to  it;  and  if  we  may  judge 
by  their  practice,  the  majority  of  the  world  will  bear  us  out  in  it.  But 
when  he  begins  to  put  on  a  long  face,  and  snuffle,  and  quote  Scripture, 
I  incline  to  think  he  isn't  much  better  than  he  should  be.' 

V  *  You  are  very  uncharitable,'  said  Marie. 

"  *  Weil,'  said  St.  Clare,  '  suppose  that  something  should  bring  down 
the  price  of  cotton  once  and  for  ever,  and  make  the  whole  slave  property 
a  drug  in  the  market ;  don't  you  think  we  should  soon  have  another  ver- 
sion of  the  Scripture  doctrine  ?  What  a  flood  of  light  would  pour  into 
the  church,  all  at  once,  and  how  immediately  it  would  be  discovered  that 
every  thing  in  the  Bible  and  reason  went  the  other  way ! ' 

'*  '  Well,  at  any  rate,'  said  Marie,  as  she  reclined  herself  on  a  lounge, 
*  I'm  thankful  I'm  born  where  slavery  exists ;  and  I  believe  it's  right — 
indeed,  I  feel  it  must  be ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  get  along 
without  it.' 

**  *  I  say,  what  do  you  think,  pussy?'  said  her  father  to  Eva,' who 
came  in  at  this  moment,  with  a  flower  in  her  hand. 

"  f  What  about,  papa?' 

"  *  Why,  which  do  you  like  the  best ;  to  live  as  they  do  at  your  uncle's, 
up  in  Vermont,  or  to  have  a  house-full  of  servants,  as  we  do  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  of  course,  our  way  is  the  pleasantest,'  said  Eva. 

'*  '  Why  so  ? '  said  St.  Clare,  stroking  her  head. 

"  '  Why,  it  makes  so  many  more  round  you  to  love,  you  know,'  said 
Eva,  looking  up  earnestly. 

"  *  Now,  that's  just  like  Eva,'  said  Marie  ;  'just  one  of  her  odd 
speeches.' 

"  '  Is  it  an  odd  speech,  papa?'  said  Eva,  whisperingly,  as  she  got 
npon  his  knee. 
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<*  '  Rather,  as  this  world  goes,  pussy,*  sud  St.  Clare.     *  But  where 
has  my  little  Eva  heen,  all  dinner-time  ?  * 

'*  *  Oh,  I've  heen  up  in  Tom's  room,  hearing  him  sing,  and  Aunt 
Dinah  gave  me  my  dinner.* 

"  •  Hearing  Tom  sing,  eh?' 

**  'Oh,  yes !  He  sings  such  heautiful  things  ahout  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  hright  angels,  and  the  land  of  Canaan.' 

"  '  I  dare  say ;  it's  hetter  than  the  opera,  isn't  it?' 

"  '  Yes,  and  he's  going  to  teach  them  to  me.' 

"  '  Singing-lessons,  eh  ? — you  are  coming  on.' 

"  '  Yes,  he  sings  for  me,  and  I  read  to  him  in  my  Bihle ;  and  he  ex- 
plains what  it  means,  you  know.' 

"  '  On  my  word,'  said  Marie  laughing,  '  that  la  the  latest  joke  of  the 
season.' 

"  '  Tom  isn't  a  bad  hand,  now,  at  explaining  Scripture,  I'll  dare 
swear,'  said  St.  Clare.  '  Tom  has  a  natural  genius  for  religion.  I 
wanted  the  horses  out  early  this  morning,  and  I  stole  up  to  Tom's  cubi- 
culum  there,  over  the  stables,  and  there  I  heard  him  holding  a  meeting 
by  himself ;  and,  in  fact,  I  hav'n't  heard  any  thing  quite  so  savoury  as 
Tom's  prayer  this  some  time.  He  put  in  for  me  with  a  zeal  that  was 
quite  apostolic* 

"  *  Perhaps  he  guessed  you  were  listening.  I've  heard  of  that  trick 
before.' 

"  '  If  he  did,  he  wasn't  very  politic :  for  he  gave  the  Lord  his  opinion 
of  me  pretty  freely.  Tom  seemed  to  think  there  was  decidedly  room 
for  improvement  in  me,  and  seemed  very  earnest  that  I  should  be  con- 
verted.* 

"  *  I  hope  you'll  lay  it  to  heart,'  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  '  I  suppose  you  are  much  of  the  same  opinion,'  said  St.  Clare. 
*  Well,  we  shall  see, — sha'n't  we,  Eva?'" — pp.  133 — 136. 

One  more  passionate  outburst  on  the  same  theme  from  the  lips 
of  the  usually  easy-going  and  apparently  unexcitable  Augustine 
St.  Clare  we  must  also  lay  before  our  readers,  as  we  think  it  will 
teach  them  more  than  any  comments  of  our  own  could  do.  The 
high-principled  but  somewhat  stiff  Miss  Ophelia  and  Augustine 
are  conversing  confidentially,  the  lady  urging  on  the  gentleman 
the  necessity  of  holding  decided  views  and  acting  up  to  them. 

"  '  The  short  of  the  matter  is,  cousin,'  said  he,  his  handsome  face 
suddenly  settling  into  an  earnest  and  serious  expression,  '  on  this 
abstract  question  of  slavery  there  can,  as  I  think,  be  but  one  opinion. 
Planters,  who  have  money  to  make  by  it — clergymen,  who  have  planters 
to  please — politicians,  who  want  to  rule  by  it — may  warp  and  bend 
language  and  ethics  to  a  degree  that  shall  astonish  the  world  at  their 
ingenuity ;  they  can  press  nature  and  the  Bible,  and  nobody  knows 
what  else,  into  the  service ;  but,  after  all,  neither  they  nor  the  world 
believe  in  it  one  particle  the  more.     It  comes  from  the  devili  that's  the 
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short  of  it ;  and,  to  my  mind,  it's  a  pretty  respectable  specimen  of  what 
he  can  do  in  his  own  line/ 

**  Miss  Ophelia  stopped  her  knitting,  and  looked  surprised ;  and  SU 
Clare,  apparently  enjoying  her  astonishment,  went  on. 

"  '  You  seem  to  wonder ;  but  if  you  will  get  me  fairly  at  it,  I'll  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  This  cursed  business,  accursed  of  God  and  man, 
what  is  it?  Strip  it  of  all  its  ornament,  run  it  down  to  the  root  and 
nucleus  of  the  whole,  and  what  is  it?  Why,  because  my  brother 
Quashy  is  ignorant  and  weak,  and  I  am  intelligent  and  strong — because 
I  know  how,  and  can  do  it — therefore,  I  may  steal  all  he  has,  keep  it, 
and  give  him  only  such  and  so  much  as  suits  my  fancy.  Whatever  is 
too  hard,  too  dirty,  too  disagreeable  for  me,  I  may  set  Qaashy  to  doing. 
Because  I  don't  like  work,  Quashy  shall  work.  Because  the  sun  bums 
me,  Quashy  shall  stay  in  the  sun.  Quashy  shall  earn  the  money,  and  I 
will  spend  it.  Quashy  shall  lie  down  in  every  puddle,  that  I  may  walk 
over  drysbod.  Quashy  shall  do  my  will,  and  not  his,  and  all  the  days  of 
his  mortal  life,  and  have  such  a  chance  of  getting  to  heaven,  at  last,  as  I 
find  convenient.  This  I  take  to  be  about  what  slavery  m.  I  defy  anybody 
on  earth  to  read  our  slave-code,  as  it  stands  in  our  law-books,  and  make 
any  thing  else  of  it.  Talk  of  the  abuses  of  slavery !  Humbug !  The 
thing  itself  is  the  essence  of  all  abuse !  And  the  only  reason  why  the 
land  don't  sink  under  it,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  because  it  is  used 
in  a  way  infinitely  better  than  it  is.  For  pity's  sake,  for  shame's  sake, 
because  we  are  men  bom  of  women,  and  not  savage  beasts,  many  of  us 
do  not,  and  dare  not — we  would  scorn  to  use  the  full  power  which  our 
savage  laws  put  into  our  hands.  And  he  who  goes  the  furthest,  and 
does  the  worst,  only  uses  within  limits  the  power  that  the  law  gives 
him.' 

*'  St.  Clare  had  started  up,  and,  as  his  manner  was  when  excited,  was 
walking,  with  hurried  steps,  up  and  down  the  floor.  His  fine  face,  classic 
as  that  of  a  Greek  statue,  seemed  actually  to  bum  with  the  fervour  of 
his  feelings.  His  large  blue  eyes  flashed,  and  he  gestured  with  an 
unconscious  eagerness.  Miss  Ophelia  had  never  seen  him  in  this  mood 
before,  and  she  sat  perfectly  silent. 

"  *  1  declare  to  you,'  said  he,  suddenly  stopping  before  his  cousin 
*  — it's  no  sort  of  use  to  talk  or  to  feel  on  this  subject — ^but  I  declare  to 
you,  there  have  been  times  when  I  have  thought,  if  the  whole  country 
would  sink,  and  hide  all  this  injustice  and  misery  from  the  light,  I 
would  willingly  sink  with  lU  When  I  have  been  travelling  up  and  down 
on  our  boats,  or  about  on  my  collecting- tours,  and  reflected  that  every 
brutal,  disgusting,  mean,  low-lived  fellow  1  met,  was  allowed  by  our  laws 
to  become  absolute  despot  of  as  many  men,  women,  and  children,  as  he 
could  cheat,  steal,  or  gamble  money  enough  to  buy — when  I  hav« 
seen  such  men  in  actual  ownership  of  helpless  children,  of  young  girls 
and  women — I  have  been  ready  to  curse  my  country,  to  curse  the  human 
race!'"— pp.  162,  163. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  the  death  of  the  awe^t  ilHWi^^S^ossk^^ 
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omitting  much  valuable  matter :  such  as  the  record  of  the  stem 
efforts  made  by  the  rigid  Miss  Ophelia  to  reform  the  obstinate 
negro  child  Topsy,  who  is  so  proud  of  her  perversity,  reiterating 
in  proud  confidence  to  her  playmates,  after  innumerable  failures 
on  the  part  of  her  praiseworthy  mistress,  ^^  White  folks  is  sinners 
too — Miss  Feely  says  so;  but  I  ^spects  niters  is  the  biggest 


ones ;  but  lor !  ye  an^t  any  on  ye  up  to  me.  I^s  so  awful  wicked, 
there  can^t  nobody  do  nothin**  with  me.  I  used  to  keep  old 
missis  a  swarin^  at  me  half  de  time.  I  ^spects  Fs  the  wickedest 
crittur  in  the  world  :^ — the  interesting  episode  of  the  arrival  of 
Augustine'^s  brother  Alfred  with  his  son  Henrique ;  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  pure  and  heavenly  child  who  feels  so  deeply  the 
sorrows  of  the  black  race,  saying,  when  one  case  of  peculiar  hard- 
ship has  come  immediately  under  her  notice,  ^^  I^m  not  nervous, 
f)apa,  but  these  things  sink  into  my  heart  ;^  her  entreaty  to  her 
ather  to  become  the  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  black  when 
she  has  departed ;  her  eventual  reclamation  of  Topsy  herself  by 
the  influence  of  pure  love ;  and  many  other  admirable  passages. 
Finally  comes  the  closing  scene,  which,  long  as  it  is,  we  must 
extract :  we  do  not  think  Dickcns'^s  narrative  of  the  last  days  of 
little  Paul  Dombey  equals  it,  beautiful  as  that  is  in  sweetness  and 
pathos ;  this  is  so  much  more  distinctively  Christian,  and  alto- 
gether breathes  higher  and  nobler  aims,  and  is  also  more  life-like, 
Ic&s  visionary  and  shadowy,  more  earnest  in  every  sense.  Topsy 
has  been  gathering  flowers  for  Eva^s  chamber ;  her  mother  inter- 
rupts the  Uttle  black  girl  in  her  task  of  love,  chides  her,  and 
beats  her. 

**  In  a  moment,  Eva  was  off  from  her  lounge,  and  in  the  verandah. 

'*  '  Oh,  don't,  mother !  I  should  like  the  flowers ;  do  give  them  to 
me ;  I  want  them ! ' 

"  *  Why,  Eva,  your  room  is  full  now.' 

"  '  I  can't  have  too  many,'  said  Eva.     *  Topsy,  do  bring  them  here.' 

"  Topsy,  who  had  stood  sullenly,  holding  down  her  head,  now  came 
up  and  offered  her  flowers.  She  did  it  with  a  look  of  hesitation  and 
bashfulness,  quite  unlike  the  eldrich  boldness  and  brightness  which 
was  usual  with  her. 

**  '  It's  a  beautiful  bouquet!'  said  Eva,  looking  at  it. 

'*  It  was  rather  a  singular  one — a  brilliant  scarlet  geranium,  and  one 
single  white  japonica,  with  its  glossy  leaves.  It  was  tied  up  with  an 
evident  eye  to  the  contrast  of  colour,  and  the  arrangement  of  every 
leaf  had  carefully  been  studied. 

"  Topsy  looked  pleased,  as  Eva  said,  '  Topsy,  you  arrange  flowers 
very  prettily.  Here,*  she  said,  *  is  this  vase,  I  hav'n't  any  flowers. 
I  wish  you'd  arrange  something  every  day  for  it.' 

<«  <  Well,  that's  odd,'  said  Marie.  '  What  in  the  world  do  you  want 
that  for?' 
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"  <  Never  mind,  mamma ;  you'd  as  lief  as  not  Topsy  should  do  it — 
had  you  not  ? ' 

"  '  Of  course,  any  thing  you  please,  dear !  Topsy,  you  hear  your 
young  mistress ;  see  that  you  mind.' 

"  Topsy  made  a  short  curtsey,  and  looked  down  ;  and,  as  she  turned 
away,  Eva  saw  a  tear  roll  down  her  dark  cheek. 

**  *  You  see,  mamma,  I  knew  poor  Topsy  wanted  to  do  something 
for  me,'  said  Eva  to  her  mother. 

"  '  Oh,  nonsense !  it's  only  because  she  likes  to  do  mischief.  She 
knows  she  mustn't  pick  flowers — so  she  does  it ;  that's  all  there  is  to 
it.     But,  if  you  fancy  to  have  her  pluck  them,  so  be  it.' 

'*  '  Mamma,  1  think  Topsy  is  different  from  what  she  used  to  be ; 
she's  trying  to  be  a  good  girl.' 

'*  '  She'll  have  to  try  a  good  while  before  ihe  gets  to  be  good,'  said 
Marie,  with  a  careless  laugh. 

*'  '  Well,  you  know,  mamma,  poor  Topsy  I  every  thing  has  always 
been  against  her.' 

"  '  Not  since  she's  been  here,  I'm  sure.  If  she  hasn't  been  talked 
to,  and  preached  to,  and  every  earthly  thing  done  that  anybody  could 
do ;  and  she's  just  so  ugly,  and  always  will  be,  you  can't  make  any 
thing  of  the  creature  ! ' 

"  '  But,  mamma,  it's  so  different  to  be  brought  up  as  I've  been,  vrith 
so  many  friends,  so  many  things  to  make  me  good  and  happy  ;  and  to 
be  brought  up  as  she's  been,  all  the  time,  till  she  came  here  ! ' 

*'  '  Most  likely,'  said  Marie,  yawning.     '  Dear  me,  how  hot  it  is ! ' 

"  '  Mamma,  you  believe,  don't  you,  that  Topsy  could  become  an 
angel,  as  well  as  any  of  us,  if  she  were  a  Christian  ? ' 

**  *  Topsy ;  what  a  ridiculous  idea !  Nobody  but  you  would  ever 
think  of  it.     I  suppose  she  could,  though.' 

"  '  But,  mamma,  isn't  God  her  Father,  as  much  as  ours  ?  Isn't  Jesus 
her  Saviour  ? ' 

"  '  Well,  that  may  be.  I  suppose  God  made  everybody,'  said  Marie« 
*  Where  is  my  smelling-bottle?' 

"  *  It's  such  a  pity — oh  I  iuch  a  pity  I '  said  Eva,  looking  out  on  the 
distant  lake,  and  speaking  half  to  herself. 

"  '  What's  a  pity  ?'  said  Marie. 

**  *  Why,  that  any  one,  who  could  be  a  bright  angel,  and  live 
with  angels,  should  go  all  down,  down,  down,  and  nobody  help  them ! 
oh,  dear!' 

"'Well,  we  can't  help  it;  it's  no  use  worrying,  Eva!  I  don't 
know  what's  to  be  done ;  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  our  own  ad- 
vantages.' 

**  '  I  hardly  can  be,'  said  Eva,  *  I'm  so  sorry  to  think  of  poor  folks 
that  hav*n't  any.' 

"  '  That's  odd  enough,'  said  Marie ;  *  I'm  sure  my  religion  makes 
ne  thankful  for  my  advantages.' 

"  '  Mamma,'  said  Eva,  '  I  want  to  have  some  of  my  hair  cut  off — 
a  good  deal  of  it«' 
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"•  What  for?' said  Marie, 

"  '  Mamma,  I  want  to  give  some  away  to  my  friends,  while  I  am 
able  to  give  it  to  them  myself.  Won't  you  adc  aunty  to  come  md 
cut  it  for  me  ?  * 

'*  Mane  raised  her  voice,  and  called  Miss  Ophelia  from  the  other 
room. 

"  The  child  half  rose  from  her  pillow  as  she  came  in,  and,  ahakhig 
down  her  lon^  golden-brown  curls,  said,  rather  playfully^ '  Come,  aanty, 
shear  the  sheep ! ' 

"  *  What's  that  ? '  said  St.  Clare,  who  had  just  then  entered  with 
some  fruit  he  had  been  out  to  get  for  her. 

"  '  Papa,  I  just  want  aunty  to  cut  off  some  of  my  hair ;  there's  too 
much  of  it,  and  it  makes  my  head  hot.  Besides,  I  want  to  giTe  some 
of  it  away.' 

"  Miss  Ophelia  came  with  her  scissors. 

'*  '  Take  care,  don't  spoil  the  looks  of  it ! '  said  her  father ;  *  eat 
underneath,  where  it  won't  show.     Eva's  curls  are  my  pride.' 

"  *  O  papa ! '  said  Eva  sadly. 

"  '  Yes,  and  I  want  them  kept  handsome  against  the  time  I  take 
you  up  to  your  uncle's  plantation,  to  see  Cousin  Henrique,'  said  St. 
Clare,  in  a  gay  tone. 

*'  '  I  shall  never  go  there,  papa ;  I  am  going  to  a  better  country. 
Oh,  do  believe  me !  Don't  you  see,  papa,  that  I  get  weaker  every 
day?' 

"  '  Why  do  you  insist  that  I  should  believe  such  a  cruel  thing,  Eva?' 
said  her  father. 

"  '  Only  because  it  is  f me,  papa ;  and  if  you  will  believe  it  now,  per- 
haps you  will  get  to  feel  about  it  as  I  do.' 

"  St.  Clare  closed  his  lips,  and  stood  gloomily  eyeing  the  long,  bean- 
tiful  curls,  which,  as  they  were  separated  from  the  child's  head,  were 
laid,  one  by  one,  in  her  lap.  She  raised  them  up,  looked  earnestly 
at  them,  twined  them  around  her  thin  fingers,  and  looked,  from  time 
to  time,  anxiously  at  her  father. 

*' '  It's  just  what  I've  been  foreboding^'  said  Marie ;  *  it's  just  what 
has  been  preying  on  my  health  from  day  to  day,  bringing  me  down- 
ward to  the  grave,  though  nobody  regards  it.  I  have  seen  thia  long. 
St.  Clare,  you  will  see,  after  a  while,  that  I  was  right.' 

'''Which  will  afford  you  great  consolation,  no  doubt.!'  said  St. 
Clare,  in  a  dry,  bitter  tone. 

"  Marie  lay  back  on  a  lounge,  and  covered  her  fkce  with  her  cambric 
handkerchief. 

"  Eva's  clear  blue  eye  looked  earnestly  from  one  to  the  other.  It 
was  the  calm,  comprehending  gaze  of  a  soul  half  loosed  from  its  earthly 
bonds ;  it  was  evident  she  saw,  felt,  and  appreciated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two. 

"  She  beckoned  with  her  hand  to  her  father.  He  came,  and  sat 
down  by  her. 

"  '  Papa,  my  strength  fades  away  every  day,  and  I  know  I  mutt  go. 
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There  are  some  things  I  want  to  say  and  do,  that  I  ought  to  do ;  and 
you  are  so  unwilling  to  have  me  speak  a  word  on  this  subject.  But  it 
must  come ;  there's  no  putting  it  off.  Do  be  willing  I  should  speak  now ! ' 

*<  *  My  child,  I  am  willing,'  said  St.  Clare,  covering  his  eyes  with  on« 
hand,  and  holding  up  Eva's  hand  with  the  other. 

**  '  Then  I  want  to  see  all  our  people  together.  I  have  some  things 
I  must  say  to  them,'  said  Eva. 

"  '  Well/*  said  St.  Clare,  in  a  tone  of  dry  endurance. 

"  Miss  Ophelia  dispatched  a  messenger,  and  soon  the  whole  of  the 
servants  were  convened  in  the  room. 

'*  Eva  lay  back  on  her  pillows,  her  hair  hanging  loosely  about  her 
face,  her  crimson  cheeks  contrasting  painfully  with  the  intense  white- 
ness of  her  complexion  and  the  thin  contour  of  her  limbs  and  features, 
and  her  large,  soul-like  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  every  one. 

'*  The  servants  were  struck  with  a  sudden  emotion.  The  spiritual 
face,  the  long  locks  of  hair  cut  off  and  lying  by  her,  her  father's 
averted  face,  and  Marie's  sobs,  struck  at  once  upon  the  feelings  of  a 
sensitive  and  impressible  race ;  and,  as  they  came  in,  they  looked  one 
on  another,  sighed,  and  shook  their  heads.  There  was  a  deep  silence, 
like  that  of  a  funeral. 

"  Eva  raised  herself,  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  round  at  every 
one.  All  looked  sad  and  apprehensive.  Many  of  the  women  hid 
their  faces  in  their  aprons. 

"  *  I  sent  for  you  all,  my  dear  friends,'  said  Eva,  *  because  I  love 
you.  I  love  you  all ;  and  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  which  I 
want  you  always  to  remember  ...  I  am  going  to  leave  you.  In  a 
few  more  weeks,  you  will  see  me  no  more — ' 

"  Here  the  child  was  interrupted  by  bursts  of  groans,  sobs,  and 
lamentations,  which  broke  from  all  present,  and  in  which  her  slender 
voice  was  lost  entirely.  She  waited  a  moment,  and  then,  speaking  in 
a  tone  that  checked  the  sobs  of  all,  she  said — 

"  '  If  you  love  me,  you  must  not  interrupt  me  so.  Listen  to  what  I 
say.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  your  souls  .  •  .  Many  of  you,  I 
am  afraid,  are  very  careless.  You  are  thinking  only  about  this  world. 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  there  is  a  beautiful  world,  where  Jesus 
is.  1  am  going  there,  and  you  can  go  there ;  it  is  for  you,  as  much  as 
me.  But  if  you  want  to  go  there,  you  must  not  live  idle,  careless, 
thoughtless  lives ;  you  must  be  Christians.  You  must  remember  that 
each  one  of  you  can  become  angels,  and  be  angels  for  ever  ...  If 
you  want  to  be  Christians,  Jesus  will  help  yon.  You  must  pray  to 
Him  ;  you  must  read — ' 

*'  The  child  checked  herself,  looked  piteously  at  them,  and  said 
sorrowfully — 

"  '  Oh,  dear  I  you  can*t  read.  Poor  souls ! '  and  she  hid  her  face  in 
the  pillow  and  sobbed,  while  many  a  smothered  sob  from  those  she 
was  addressing,  who  were  kneeling  on  the  floor,  aroused  her. 

'*  *  Never  mind,'  she  said,  raising  her  face  and  smiling  brightly 
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through  her  tears,  *  I  have  prayed  for  yon ;  and  I  know  Jesna  will 
help  you,  even  if  you  can't  read.  Try  all  to  do  the  beat  yon  can ; 
pray  every  day ;  ask  Him  to  help  you,  and  get  the  Bible  read  to  yon 
whenever  you  can ;  and  I  think  1  shall  see  yon  all  in  heaven.' 

*' '  Amen,'  was  the  murmured  response  from  the  lipa  of  Tom  and 
Mammy,  and  some  of  the  elder  ones,  who  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
church.  The  younger  and  more  thoughtless  ones,  for  the  time  com- 
pletely overcome,  were  sobbing,  with  their  heads  bowed  apon  their 
knees. 

*  I  know,'  said  Eva,  '  you  all  love  me.' 

'  Yes ;  oh,  yes  I  indeed  we  do.     Lord  bless  her ! '  was  the  invo- 
luntary answer  of  all. 

"  '  Yes,  I  know  you  do.  There  isn't  one  of  yon  that  hasn't  alwayi 
been  very  kind  to  me ;  and  I  want  to  give  yon  something  that,  when 
you  look  at,  you  shall  always  remember  me.  I'm  going  to  give  all  of 
you  a  curl  of  my  hair ;  and,  when  you  look  at  it,  think  that  I  loved 
you  and  am  gone  to  heaven,  and  that  I  want  to  see  you  all  there.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene,  as,  with  tears  and  sobs,  they 
gathered  round  the  little  creature,  and  took  from  her  hands  what 
seemed  to  them  a  last  mark  of  her  love.  They  fell  on  their  knees ; 
they  sobbed,  and  prayed,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment ;  and  the 
elder  ones  poured  forth  words  of  endearment,  mingled  in  prayers  and 
blessings,  after  the  manner  of  their  susceptible  race. 

"  As  each  one  took  their  gift.  Miss  Ophelia,  who  was  apprehensive 
for  the  effect  of  all  this  excitement  on  her  little  patient,  signed  to 
each  one  to  pass  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  At  last,  all  were  gone  but  Tom  and  Mammy. 

"  *  Here,  Uncle  Tom,'  said  Eva,  *  is  a  beautiful  one  for  you.  Oh, 
I  am  so  happy,  Uncle  Tom,  to  think  I  shall  see  you  in  heaven,  for 
I'm  sure  I  shall ;  and  Mammy — dear,  good,  kind  Mammy ! '  she  saidi 
fondly  throwing  her  arms  round  her  old  nurse,  '  I  know  you'll  he 
there,  too.' 

"  '  O  Miss  Eva,  don't  see  how  I  can  live  without  ye,  no  how ; '  said 
the  faithful  creature.  '  'Pears  like  it's  just  taking  every  thing  off  the 
place  to  oncetl'  and  Mammy  gave  way  to  a  passion  of  grief. 

"  Miss  Ophelia  pushed  her  and  Tom  gently  from  the  apartment,  and 
thought  they  were  all  gone ;  but,  as  she  turned,  Topsy  was  standing 
there. 

"  '  Where  did  you  start  up  from  ?'  she  said  suddenly. 

*'  '  I  was  here,'  said  Topsy,  vnping  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  '  O 
Miss  Eva,  I've  been  a  bad  girl ;  but  won't  you  give  me  one  too  7 ' 

"  •  Yes,  poor  Topsy  I  to  be  sure  I  will.  There — every  time  you 
look  at  that,  think  that  I  love  you,  and  wanted  you  to  be  a  good  girl ! ' 

•*  •  O  Miss  Eva,  I  u  try  in  !'  said  Topsy  earnestly;  *but.  Lor,  it's 
so  hard  to  be  good !     'Pears  like  I  an't  used  to  it,  no  ways! ' 

"  *  Jesus  knows  it,  Topsy ;  He  is  sorry  for  you ;  He  will  help  you.' 

"  Topsy,  with  her  eyes  hid  in  her  apron,  was  silently  passed  from 
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the  apartment  by  Miss  Ophelia :  but,  as  she  went,  she  hid  the  precious 
curl  in  her  bosom. 

**  All  being  gone,  Miss  Ophelia  shut  the  door.  That  worthy  lady 
had  wiped  away  many  tears  of  her  own,  during  the  scene,  but  concern 
for  the  consequence  of  such  an  excitement  to  her  young  charge  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind. 

"  St.  Clare  had  been  sitting,  during  the  whole  time,  with  his  hand 
shading  his  eyes,  in  the  same  attitude.  When  they  were  all  gone,  he 
sat  so  still. 

*'  '  Papa ! '  said  Eva  gently,  laying  her  hand  on  his. 
He  gave  a  sudden  start  and  shiver,  but  made  no  answer. 
'  Dear  papa ! '  said  Eva. 

**  *  I  cannoty  said  St.  Clare,  rising,  '  I  cannot  have  it  so !  The 
Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me ! '  and  St.  Clare  pronounced 
these  words  with  a  bitter  emphasis  indeed. 

"  '  Augustine !  has  not  God  a  right  to  do  what  He  will  with  his  own  V 
said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  '  Perhaps  so ;  but  that  doesn't  make  it  any  easier  to  bear/  said  he, 
with  a  dry,  hard,  tearless  manner,  as  he  turned  away. 

"  '  Papa,  you  break  my  heart ! '  said  Eva,  rising  and  throwing  her- 
self into  his  arms ;  '  you  must  not  feel  so ! '  and  the  child  sobbed  and 
wept  with  a  violence  which  alarmed  them  all,  and  turned  her  father's 
thoughts  at  once  to  another  channel. 

"  '  There,  Eva — there,  dearest !  Hush !  hush  !  I  was  wrong ;  I 
was  wicked.  I  will  feel  any  way,  do  any  way — only  don't  distress 
yourself;  don't  sob  so.  I  will  be  resigned ;  I  was  wicked  to  speak  as 
I  did.' 

'*  Eva  soon  lay  like  a  wearied  dove  in  her  father's  arms ;  and  he, 
bending  over  her,  soothed  her  by  every  tender  word  he  could  think  of. 

"  Marie  rose  and  threw  herself  out  of  the  apartment  into  her  own, 
when  she  fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

«  *  You  didn't  give  me  a  curl,  Eva,'  said  her  father,  smiling  sadly. 

"'They  are  all  yours,  papa,'  said  she,  smiling — 'your's  and 
mamma's ;  and  you  must  give  dear  aunty  as  many  as  she  wants.  I 
only  gave  them  to  our  poor  people  myself,  because  you  know,  papa, 
they  might  be  forgotten  when  I  am  gone,  and  because  I  hoped  it 
might  help  them  remember  •  •  •  You  are  a  Christian,  are  you  not, 
papa?'  said  Eva,  doubtfully. 

"  •  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?' 

"  '  I  don't  know.  You  are  so  good,  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
help  it.' 

"  •  What  is  being  a  Christian,  Eva?' 

"  '  Loving  Christ  most  of  all,'  said  Eva. 

«««Do  you,  Eva?' 

"  •  Certainly  I  do.' 

**  *  You  never  saw  Him,'  said  St.  Clare. 

''  '  That  makes  no  difference,'  said  Eva.    '  I  believe  Him,  and  in  • 
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few  days  I  shall  see  Him  ;*  and  the  young  Ibce  gi^w  fenreotp  ndiant 

with  joy. 
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*'  The  friend  who  knew  mott  of  Eva's  own  imaginings  and  foieahadow- 
ing^  was  her  faithful  bearer,  Tom.  To  him  she  said  what  ahe  woold 
not  disturb  her  father  by  saying.  To  him  she  imparted  those  myaterioos 
intimations  which  the  soul  feels,  as  the  coids  begin  to  onbiod  en  it 
leaves  its  clay  for  ever. 

"  Tom,  at  last,  would  not  sleep  in  his  room,  but  lay  all  nig^ht  in  the 
outer  verandah,  ready  to  rouse  at  every  call. 

"  '  Uncle  Tom,  what  alive  have  you  taken  to  sleeping  any  wheie  and 
every  where,  like  a  dog,  for  ? '  said  Miss  Ophelia.  '  I  thought  yon  was 
one  of  the  orderly  sort,  that  liked  to  lie  in  bed  in  a  Christian  way.' 

'* '  I  do.  Miss  Feely,'  said  Tom  mysteriously.     *  I  do,  but  now — ' 

"'Well,  what  now?' 

"  *  We  musn't  speak  loud ;  Mas'r  St.  Clare  won't  hear  on't ;  bnt  Miss 
Feely,  you  know  there  roust  be  somebody  watchin'  for  the  Bridegroom.' 
•  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?  * 

'  You  know  it  says  in  Scripture, '  At  midnight  there  was  a  great  cry 
made.  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh.'  That's  what  I'm  spectifi'  now, 
every  night,  Miss  Feely — and  I  couldn't  sleep  out  o'  hearin'  no  ways.' 

'* '  Why,  Uncle  Tom,  what  makes  you  think  so?' 

"  '  Miss  Eva,  she  talks  to  me.  The  Lord,  He  sends  his  meaaeoger  in 
the  soul.  I  must  be  thar.  Miss  Feely ;  but  when  that  ar  blessed  child 
goes  into  the  kingdom,  they'll  open  the  door  so  wide,  we'll  all  get  a  lodL 
in  at  the  glory,  Miss  Feely.' 

"  *  Uncle  Tom,  did  Miss  Eva  say  she  felt  more  unwell  than  usual 
to-night?' 

'*  *  No ;  but  she  telled  me  this  morning  she  was  coming  nearer— 
thar's  them  that  tells  it  to  the  child.  Miss  Feely.  It's  the  angels — *  it's 
the  trumpet  sound  afore  the  break  o'  day,' '  said  Tom,  quoting  fjrom  a 
favourite  hymn. 

'*  This  dialogue  passed  between  Miss  Ophelia  and  Tom,  between  ten 
and  eleven  one  evening,  after  her  arrangements  had  all  been  made  for 
the  night,  when,  on  going  to  bolt  her  outer  door,  she  found  Tom  stretched 
along  by  it,  in  the  outer  verandah. 

"  She  was  not  nervous  or  impressible  ;  but  the  solemn,  heartfelt  man- 
ner struck  her.  Eva  had  been  unusually  bright  and  cheerful  that 
afternoon,  and  had  sat  raised  in  her  bed,  and  looked  over  all  her  little 
trinkets  and  precious  things,  and  designated  the  friends  to  whom  she 
would  have  them  given ;  and  her  manner  was  more  animated,  and  her 
voice  more  natural,  than  they  had  known  it  for  weeks.  Her  father  had 
been  in  in  the  evening,  and  had  said  that  Eva  appeared  more  like  her 
former  self  than  ever  she  had  done  since  her  sickness ;  and  when  he 
kissed  her  for  the  night,  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia,  *  Cousin,  we  may  keep 
her  with  us,  after  all ;  she  is  certainly  better ;'  and  he  had  retired  with 
a  lighter  heart  in  his  bosom  than  he  had  had  there  for  weeks. 
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"  But  at  midnight — strange,  mystic  hour,  when  the  rail  hebveen  the 
frail  present  and  the  etemid  future  grows  thin — then  came  the  mes- 
senger I 

"  There  was  a  sound  in  that  chamher,  first  of  one  who  stepped 
quickly.  It  was  Miss  Ophelia,  who  had  resolved  to  sit  up  all  night 
with  her  little  charge,  and  who,  at  the  turn  of  the  night,  had  discerned 
what  experienced  nurses  significantly  call  '  a  change.'  The  outer  door 
was  quickly  opened,  and  Tom,  who  was  watching  outside,  was  on  the 
alert  in  a  moment. 

'*  '  Go  for  the  doctor,  Tom  1  lose  not  a  moment,'  said  Miss  Ophelia ; 
and,  stepping  across  the  room,  she  rapped  at  St.  Clare's  door. 

<•  *  Cousin,'  she  said,  '  I  wish  you  would  come.' 

*'  Those  words  fell  on  his  heart  like  clods  upon  a  coffin.  Why  did 
they  ?  He  was  up  and  in  the  room  in  an  instant,  and  bending  o? er 
Eva,  who  still  slept. 

*'  What  was  it  he  saw  that  made  his  heart  stand  still  ?  Why  was  no 
word  spoken  between  the  two  ?  Thou  canst  say,  who  hast  seen  that 
same  expression  on  the  face  dearest  to  thee — that  look,  indescribable, 
hopeless,  unmistakeable,  that  says  to  thee  that  thy  beloved  is  no  longer 
thine. 

"  On  the  face  of  the  child,  however,  there  was  no  ghastly  imprint — 
only  a  high  and  almost  sublime  expression — the  overshadowing  presence 
of  spiritual  natures,  the  dawning  of  immortal  life  in  that  childish  soul. 

"  They  stood  there  so  still,  gazing  upon  her,  that  even  the  ticking  of 
the  watch  seemed  too  loud.  In  a  few  moments  Tom  returned  with  the 
doctor.     He  entered,  gave  one  look,  and  stood  silent  as  the  rest. 

"  '  When  did  this  change  take  place  ? '  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  to 
Miss  Ophelia. 

"  *  About  the  turn  of  the  night,'  was  the  reply. 

"  Marie,  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  appeared  hurriedly 
firom  the  next  room. 

"  *  Augustine !  Cousin ! — Oh ! — what  ? '  she  hurriedly  began. 
'  Hush  I '  said  St.  Clare  hoarsely ;  '  ihe  is  dying  I ' 
Mammy  heard  the  words,  and  flew  to  awaken  the  servants.  The 
house  was  soon  roused — ^lights  were  seen,  footsteps  heard,  anxious  faces 
thronged  the  verandah,  and  looked  tearfully  through  the  glass  doors ; 
but  St.  Clare  heard  and  said  nothing — ^he  saw  only  that  look  on  the  face 
of  the  little  sleeper. 

'* '  Oh,  if  she  would  only  wake,  and  speak  once  more ! '  he  said ;  and, 
stooping  over  her,  he  spoke  in  her  ear — '  Eva,  darling ! ' 

**  The  large  blue  eyes  unclosed — a  smile  passed  over  her  face ;  she 
tried  to  raise  her  bead,  and  to  speak. 

*•  *  Do  you  know  me,  Eva  ? ' 

"  '  Bear  papa,'  said  the  child  with  a  last  effort,  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  In  a  moment  they  dropped  again  ;  and,  as  St.  Clare 
raised  his  head,  he  saw  a  spasm  of  mortal  agony  pass  over  the  face—* 
she  struggled  for  breath,  and  threw  up  her  little  hands. 
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"  '  O  Ood,  this  is  dreadful!'  he  said,  torning  away  in  agony,  and 
wringing  Tom's  hand,  scarce  conscious  what  he  was  doing.  *  O  Tom, 
my  boy,  it  is  killing  me ! ' 

**  Tom  had  bis  master's  hand  between  his  own ;  and,  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  dark  cheeks,  looked  op  for  help  where  he  had 
always  been  used  to  look. 

"  '  Pray  that  this  may  be  cut  short  V  said  St.  Clare,  *  thia  wrings  my 
heart ! ' 

'*  '  Oh,  bless  the  Lord !  it's  over — it's  over,  dear  roaster ! '  aaid  Tom ; 
'  look  at  her/ 

"  The  child  lay  panting  on  her  pillows,  as  one  exhausted — the  large 
clear  eyes  rolled  up  and  fixed.  Ah,  what  said  those  eyea  that  spoke 
so  much  of  heaven  ?  Earth  was  passed,  and  earthly  pain  ;  but  so 
solemn,  so  mysterious,  was  the  triumphant  brightness  of  that  face,  that 
it  checked  even  the  sobs  of  sorrow.  They  pressed  around  her,  in  breath- 
less stillness. 

"  •  Eva ! '  said  St.  Clare  gently. 

"  She  did  not  hear. 

"  <  O  Eva,  tell  us  what  you  see !     What  is  it  ?'  said  her  father. 

"  A  bright,  a  glorious  smile  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  aaid,  bro- 
kenly— '  Oh !  love — joy — peace  I '  gave  one  sigh,  and  passed  from  death 
unto  life ! 

'* '  Farewell,  beloved  child !  the  bright,  eternal  doors  have  closed  after 
thee ;  we  shall  see  thy  sweet  face  no  more.  Oh,  woe  for  them  who 
watched  thy  entrance  into  heaven,  when  they  shall  wake  and  find  only 
the  cold  grey  sky  of  daily  life,  and  thou  gone  for  ever ! ' " 

pp.  209—217. 

This  is  indeed  most  beautiful,  so  much  so  that  all  other  extracts 
after  it  would  read  comparatively  flatly,  and  we  must  hurry  this 
long  article  to  a  close.  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  on  the  very 
day  when  Augustine  St.  Glare  has  resolved  to  live  for  a 
great  purpose,  the  redemption  of  his  enslaved  brethren  from  their 
bondage,  he  receives  a  mortal  wound  in  the  attempt  to  separate 
two  brawlers  in  a  cofTee-house,  and  dies,  thanks  to  the  exertions 
and  prayers  of  Uncle  Tom,  not  altogether  '^  without  hope  in  the 
world.'^  Poor  Uncle  Tom,  losing  his  kind  master  thus  suddenly, 
is  sold  again  (on  which  occasion  the  miseries  of  a  slave-auction 
are  vividly  pourtrayed),  and  to  the  most  brutal  of  slave-owners,  a 
certain  Mr.  Simon  Legree.  We  cannot  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  unfortunate  yet  really  blessed  slave,  who  '*  possesses  Christ, 
and  with  Him  all  things,"^  through  the  process  of  his  cruel  mar- 
tyrdom. All  the  scenes  in  Legree^s  plantation  are  painted  with 
enonnous  power  and  vividness,  and  the  story  of  the  beautiful 
quadroon  woman,  constrained  to  be  the  wretches  mistress,  is 
awful  in  its  truth.     Legree  is  possessed  with  a  cruel  hatred  for 
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the  unoffending  Christian  Tom,  and  desires  to  debase  his  soul  by 
employing  him  as  the  task-master  of  his  brethren ;  failing  in  this 
design  he  tortures  him  to  death,  the  law  being  utterly  powerless 
to  protect  the  victim,  and  the  law-makers,  it  should  seem, 
unwilling  to  attempt  any  remedy.  The  vision  of  "  One  crowned 
with  thorns,  buffeted  and  bleeding/^  vouchsafed  to  the  sufferer  in 
his  utmost  need,  we  receive,  not  onlv  as  a  psychological  fact,  for 
which  our  authoress  upholds  it,  verined  by  many  histories,  but  as 
an  actual  revelation  of  the  Lord  of  martyrs  to  his  sick  and 
failing  servant.  We  must  extract  the  passage.  This  vision 
comes  upon  the  one  occasion  on  which  Tom'^s  faith,  after  heroic 
efforts,  has  sunk  the  lowest.  His  nerves  have  been  shattered  by 
the  extremity  of  his  tortures ;  he  no  longer  seems  to  have  power 
even  to  believe  with  fervour.  Our  authoress  says, "  The  atheistic 
taunts  of  his  cruel  master  sank  his  before  dejected  soul  to  the 
lowest  ebb;  and  though  the  hand  of  faith  still  held  to  the 
eternal  rock,  it  was  with  a  numb  despairing  grasp/^  But  he  was 
not  deserted  ;  rescue  was  close  at  hand. 

"  Suddenly  every  thing  around  him  seemed  to  fade,  and  a  vision  rose 
before  him  of  One  crowned  with  thorns,  buffeted,  and  bleeding*  Tom 
gazed  in  awe  and  wonder  at  the  majestic  patience  of  the  face ;  the  deep 
pathetic  eyes  thrilled  him  to  his  inmost  heart ;  his  soul  woke  as,  with 
floods  of  emotion,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  and  fell  upon  his  knees ; 
when  gradually  the  vision  changed,  the  sharp  thorns  became  rays  of 
glory,  and  in  splendour  inconceivable  he  saw  the  same  Face  bending 
compassionately  towards  him,  and  a  Voice  said^  '  He  that  overcometh 
shall  sit  down  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne.' " — p.  286. 

Joy  now  floods  the  heart  of  the  dying  man,  joy  that  retains 
dominion  through  all  his  fearful  suffenngs  to  the  end.  One  more 
short  extract,  and  it  shall  be  our  last  we  must  make,  illustrating 
the  power  of  saintliness  over  vice.  The  two  negro  overseers. 
Sambo  and  Quimbo,  who  are  more  like  brute  monsters  than 
human  beings,  the  partners  of  their  master^s  guilt,  have  been 
torturing  Tom  under  his  directions ;  but  at  last  even  their  brutal 
hearts  are  touched  by  the  patience  of  the  martyr,  and  his  gasping 
prayer  for  his  murderers,  m  the  height  of  his  agonies,  and  when 
Legree  has  withdrawn,  believing  his  victim  dead,  they  seek  to 
draw  him  back  to  life  again. 

"  '  Sartin,  we've  been  doin*  a  drefful  wicked  thing ! '  said  Sambo ; 
'  hopes  mas'r  '11  have  to  'count  for  it,  and  not  we.' 

"  They  washed  his  wounds — they  provided  a  rude  bed  of  some  refuse 
cotton  for  him  to  lie  down  on ;  and  ono  of  them,  stealing  up  to  tha 
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house,  begged  a  drink  of  brandy  of  Legree,  pretending  that  he  was 
tired,  and  wanted  it  for  himself.  He  brought  it  back,  and  poured  it 
down  Tom*8  throat. 

**  <  O  Tom ! '  said  Quimbo,  *  we*8  been  awful  wicked  to  ye  1 ' 

"  '  I  forgive  ye,  with  all  my  heart!'  said  Tom  faintly. 

••  *  O  Tom !  do  tell  us  who  is  Jesut^  anyhow  !'  said  Sambo — *  Jetnip 
that's  been  a  standin'  by  you  so,  all  this  night! — ^Who  is  He  7' 

'*  The  word  roused  the  failing,  fainting  spirit.  He  poured  forth  a 
few  energetic  sentences  of  that  wondrous  One — His  life,  his  death,  his 
everlasting  presence,  and  power  to  save. 

"  They  wept — both  the  savage  men. 

"  <  Why  didn't  I  never  hear  this  before  ? '  said  Sambo ;  *  but  I  do 
believe ! — I  can't  help  it !     Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  us ! ' 

"  •  Poor  critters !'  said  Tom,  •  I'd  be  willmg  to  bar*  all  I  have,  if  itTl 
only  bring  ye  to  Christ !  O  Lord !  give  me  these  two  more  souls,  I 
pray  I ' 

"  That  prayer  was  answered !" — pp.  803,  804. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  consider  these  extracts  too 
painful :  but  surely  in  purged  eyes  they  scarcely  can  be  so  : 
Christians  should  not  shrink  from  the  aspect  of  thiat  fiery  trial, 
borne  by  the  servants  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  which  renders  them 
partakers  of  that  Master^s  joy ;  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and 
tortures,  strifes  and  death,  borne  for  the  Saviour^s  sake,  will  all 
shine,  we  know,  as  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  everlasting 
glory.  Yea,  has  not  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  "  Blessed  are  they 
which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness^  sake,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  neaven!^^  But  not  the  less  accursed  is  the  system 
which  sanctions  such  horrors,  not  the  less  deserving  of  every  good 
man's  wrath  and  execration. 

We  have  done.  Let  us  yield  what  little  aid  we  can  to  the 
great  work  of  negro  emancipation.  If  we  can  do  nothing  else, 
we  can  at  least  pray  in  the  solitude  of  our  chambers  for  the  suf- 
ferers so  many  thousand  miles  away ;  we  can  entreat  the  Almighty 
also  to  touch  the  hearts  of  our  American  brethren,  and  inspire 
them  with  the  earnest  resolution  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  at 
least  render  these  fearful  abuses  of  slavery  actual  impossibilities 
henceforth.  We  repeat  that  we  cannot  advise  immediate  and 
total  emancipation,  but  rather  the  gradual  redemption  of  the 
negro  race,  on  the  principles  indicated  by  the  recent  testament  of 
that  ^^reat  American  statesman,  Henry  Clay.  Only  let  not 
Americans  content  themselves  with  retaliations,  when  this  their 
ffreat  national  sin  is  urged  on  their  consideration,  flinging  in  our 
faces  the  distressed  condition  of  large  classes  of  our  English  poor. 
We  acknowledge  the  facty  and  regret  it  bitterly,  but  it  is  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  our  laws,  or  of  our  sociai  institutions ; 
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it  is  not  an  evil  that  can  be  eradicated  like  alavery  by  a  vote  of 
any  legislature  ;  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an  excess  of  the  popu- 
lation over  the  supplies,  and  though  Church  and  State  may  have 
been  to  blame  in  allowing  such  masses  to  come  into  existence, 
without  endeavouring  to  provide  for  their  wants,  the  thinkers  of 
the  age,  our  politicians  and  political  economists,  are  altogether 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  alleviating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  suffering  poor.  The  two  cases,  therefore,  can  in  no 
way  pass  for  parallels,  though  Mrs.  Stowe  seems  to  wish  to  place 
them  in  this  light. 

But  we  mean  to  address  no  reproaches  to  our  transatlantic  bre- 
thren, and  to  pass  no  condemnation  on  them  ;  we  can  make  great 
allowances  for  the  vast  difficulties  of  their  position.  Let  there  be 
no  enmity,  no  bitterness  of  wrath  and  strife,  in  the  intercourse 
betwixt  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  We  may  both 
learn  much  from  one  another,  in  the  way  of  example  and  of 
warning. 

Here,  then,  we  conclude.  The  whole  world,  and  not  only  the 
afflicted  negro  race,  are  under  no  small  obligation  to  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  for  the  work  she  has  presented  to  us :  yet  why 
talk  we  of  obligation  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  simply  done  hier 
duty  and  discharged  her  soul !  Of  her  may  be  said,  we  trust,  in 
the  words  of  Longfellow^s  exquisite  poem  on  the  lady  who, 
resigning  all  her  slaves,  had  become  a  village  schoolmistress  : — 

"  It  18  their  prayers,  which  never  cease, 
That  clothe  her  with  such  grace ; 
Their  blessing  is  the  light  of  peace 
That  shines  upon  her  face." 

They  who  obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  will  not  miss  their 
reward  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
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Art.  v.— 1  .—The ''  English  Beview ''  and  Mr.  Gladsiane.     From 
the  "  Guardian'''*  of  July  7  th. 

2.  A   Letter  to  Sir  Brook    W.  Brydgee.    By   John   Keble, 
M.A.    J.  H.  Parker. 

3.  The  Catholic  Layman,  for  August.  No.  VIIL  9,  Upper  Sack- 
ville-Btreet,  Dublin. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  that  we  sit  down  to 
write  this  paper  ;  a  feeling  for  which  very  few  of  our  readers  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  account.  Y  ery  eventful,  m  truth,  for  the  Church 
of  England,  appeared  the  issue  of  the  recent  elections.  Without 
endorsing,  to  the  full  extent.  Lord  Maidstone's  dictum^  **  after 
Lord  Derby,  the  deluge,''^  no  thoughtful  Churchman  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  Lora  Derby's  government  may  be  the  one  thing 
which  stands  between  the  Church  of  England  and  a  crisis  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  second  only  to  that  in  which  she  was  involved 
during  the  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  should  Lord  Derby  be  driven  from  power,  he  wll 
be  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Russell,  Graham,  Cobden,  and  Co. ; 
a  very  ominous  combination,  indeed,  for  the  cause  of  our  Spiritual 
Mother.  We  watched,  therefore,  with  great  interest,  the  progress 
of  the  recent  elections :  partly,  for  the  sake  of  Lord  Derby  himself, 
who,  as  far  as  can  at  present  be  judged,  seems  disposed  to  do  that 
which  no  government  has  done  for  a  long  time  past, — ^to  give  the 
Church  of  England  fair  play ;  but,  still  more,  for  the  sake  of  the 
eventful  consequences  to  the  Church,  with  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  his  defeat  would  have  been  pregnant.  We  rejoice 
most  sincerely  in  the  reflection  that,  at  all  events,  for  the  present, 
the  crisis  of  danger  is  past.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Lord  Derby's 
government  will  not  simply  hold  its  ground,  but  will  gradually 
strengthen  its  position,  so  as  to  gain  for  itself,  ultimately,  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  country.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  one  thing  is  perfectly  certain,  that,  should  Lord  Derby  be 
driven  from  power  by  a  combination  of  parties,  there  is  no  single 
party  which,  with  the  present  House  of  Commons,  can  have  the 
slightest  possible  hope  of  successfully  succeeding  him.  Be  the 
issue  of  the  next  session  what  it  may,  at  any  rate,  the  Church  of 
England  is,  at  present,  saved  from  the  persecution  to  which,  we 
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have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  she  would  inevitably  be  subjected, 
should  that  object  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle's  **'  especial  admi- 
ration, Sir  James  Graham,  be  placed  at  the  helm  of  the  State. 

We  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  recent 
elections,  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they  appear  to  affect  the  cause 
of  the  Church.  We  meddle  not  with  general  politics  in  these 
pages.  We  simply  desire  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  as  Churchmen,  a  few  reflections  which  seem  naturally 
to  arise  out  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  whole  country  has 
recently  been  engaged. 

We  desire,  however,  to  make,  at  the  outset,  one  remark.  We 
write,  in  no  shape  or  way,  sls partisans  of  Lord  Derby's  government. 
So  far  as  the  cause  of  the  English  Church  is  concerned,  we  pin  our 
faith,  for  the  future,  on  no  man's  sleeve,  be  he  who  he  may.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  blind  confidence  in  individuals. 
We  have  experienced  far  too  much  evil  from  such  a  line  of  conduct/ 
ever  to  pursue  a  similar  line  for  the  future.  But  we  do  say  this, 
that,  whether  we  look  at  the  constituent  parts,  or  at  the  public  acts 
of  the  government,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  Churchmen  have 
every  reason  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  prospect  of  Lord 
Derby's  continuance  in  power.  We  will  not  believe,  until  we  see  it, 
that  the  cause  of  the  English  Church  will  be  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned, either  by  the  Premier  himself,  or  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Walpole 
and  Lord  John  Manners.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  Sir  John  ^ak 
ington,  pace  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  and  the  "  Record,"  is  half  as 
much  tinctured  with  the  leaven  of  puritanism,  as  those  doughty 
champions  of  the  "  Church,"  each  for  its  own  peculiar  ends,  are 
so  fond  of  describing  him.  We  question  very  much  indeed, 
whether  the  ^Colonial  Secretary's  name  was  not  employed  as  a 
"  stalking  horse,"  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Society, 
very  much  more  than  he  either  warranted  or  desired.  That '  Sir 
John  Pakington,  like  evjery  honourable  and  right-minded  man,  feels 
intense  disgust  at  the  treachery  of  many  who  called  themselves 
English  Churchmen,  we  can  most  readily  believe ;  that,  if  the 
choice^  of  necessity,  lay  between  Romanism  and  Evangelicalism,  he, 
in  common  with  the  other  members  of  the  government,  would  choose 
the  latter,  we  readily  believe  alsp.  We  ourselves  would  most  un- 
doubtedly do  the  same  thing.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  happen 
to  be  of  opinion  that,  happily,  no  such  necessity  exists,  so,  on  the 
other,  we  state  our  own  thoroughly  independent^  but,  withal, 
thoroughly  earnest  conviction  that,  so  long  as  the  Church  of 
England  party  is  true  to  itself,  so  long  will  it  meet  not  only  with 
no  opposition,  but  with  every  possible  encouragement,  from  our 
pr^ht  rulers.  Thus  much  w6  have  thought  it  right  to  say, 
Decause  we  were  most  intensely  disgusted  with  the  tone  which  the 
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^^  Morning  Chronicle  ^  and  D.  G.  L.  thought  it  consistent  with 
their  position  as  the  one,  the  recognized  organ,  and  the  other,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  party  which  daims  to  be,  exclusivelj, 
the  '*  Church  '"*  party,  to  adopt,  a  few  months  back,  with  respect  to 
Lord  Derby'*8  government.  We  say  deliberately  that,  if  Lord 
Derby  should  hesitate  to  give  effect  to,  as  we  believe,  his  own 
wishes  with  respect  to  Convocation,  and  other  important  matters 
affecting  the  Church  of  England,  the  '^  Morning  Chronicle^  and 
D.  C.  L.,  by  their  bitter  sarcasms,  by  their  direct  and  open 
hostility,  in  the  one  case  with  a  view  which  no  one  could  possiUv 
mistake,  will  have  afforded  a  most  reasonable  ground  for  such 
hesitation. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper. 
And  first  we  would  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  election 
for  the  University  of  Oxford : — first,  as  regards  Mr.  Gladstone; 
secondly,  as  regards  ourselves ;  and  thirdly,  with  respect  to  a  very 
unhappy  letter  of  one,  whom  we  grieve  sorely  to  be  obliged  to 
censure,  but  who,  we  think,  has  done,  bv  its  publication,  the 
greatest  possible  damage  to  the  cause  of  Christian  morals. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  loud,  as  our  readers  know, 
has  been  the  shout  of  gratulation  raised  by  that  ffentleman^s 
supporters,  and  their  organs  of  the  press,  at  the  issue  oithe  Oxford 
University  election.  We  can  only  say,  that,  if  those  parties  who 
hold  the  peculiar  views  of  the  *'  Morning  Chronicle  *"  and  the 
"  Guardian,"*^  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  number,  consider 
that  election  as  a  triumph  of  those  views^  they  must  be  veiy 
thankful  indeed  for  very  smdil  mercies !  The  *'  Guardian  ^  hae 
given  us  an  analysis  of  the  poll-book  ;  will  it  give  us  also  a  list 
of  the  neutrals  9  Does  it  really  believe  that,  had  the  opposition 
proceeded  from  a  different  quarter,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same  \  Does  it  believe  for  a  moment  that,  if  the  high-minded  men 
who  could  not  conscientiously  vote  either  way,  had  been  guided  by 
the  same  laws  of  morality,  which  Mr.  Keble  has  advocated,  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  legislature :  does  the 
'^  Guardian^'  really  believe  that,  in  that  case,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  been  at  the  present  moment  occupying  his  present  position ! 
Thus  much  is  all  we  shall  say  on  the  subject.  As  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  we  sliall  watch,  with  the  deepest  interest,  his  course  in  the 
present  parliament.  VVe  allude  not  now  to  his  conduct  with 
res[)ect  to  the  existing  government,  but  with  respect  simply  to 
the  Church  of  England.  We  do  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall 
not  see  any  repetition  of  the  strange  and  startling  line  he  adopted 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act.  We  sh^l  rejoice  most  heartily 
if  our  hopes  and  wishes  are  realized.  Of  one  thing  we  have  little 
doubt,  that  the  occasion  for  action,  one  way  or  the  other,  will  very 
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8oon  present  itself.  We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  many  weeks 
of  the  next  session  are  allowed  to  elapse  without  some  answer, 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby,  to  the  arrogant  defiance  of  the  law  of 
England,  on  the  part  of  the  Bomish  Hierarchy,  in  the  recent 
announcement  with  respect  to  the  Oscott  "  Synod.''  "  We,  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Westminster,'' 
will  find,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  that  if  they  are  bent 
upon  becoming  *' martyrs,"  the  opportunity  for  self-immolation 
will  soon  be  presented  to  them.  We  do  trust  earnestly  that,  if  it 
be  80,  we  shall  find  Mr.  Gladstone  siding  with  those  who  think, 
not  that  the  Church  of  England  owes   her  existence  to  acts  of 

Earliament,  but  that  so  long  as  she  is  the  Church  of  the  nation, 
y  law  established,  so  long,  we  frankly  and  readily  admit,  so  long 
only,  has  she  a  right  to  expect  from  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  in  parliament  assembled,  that  they  will  protect  her  against 
the  wanton  insolence  of  Romish  aggression. 

And  now  a  few  words  with  respect  to  ourselves.  Some  of  our 
readers  have  probably  seen  an  article  in  the  ^'  Guardian"  of  July 
7th,  headed  ''  The  English  Review  and  Mr.  Gladstone."  We 
must  say  a  few  words  on  that  article.  And  let  us  say,  first,  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  waste  either  our  own  or  our  readers'  time, 
by  replying,  in  any  shape  or  way,  to  the  sarcasm  of  the  ^'  Guar* 
dian."  We  at  once  admit  that,  in  that  respect  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  our  contemporary.  We  readily  yield  him  the  victory 
on  that  point,  and — all  the  credit  to  which  it  may  entitle  him. 
Palmam  qui  meruit  y^ra^  But  not  so  with  respect  to  the  asser- 
tions of  the  ^'  Guardian."  Here  our  good  name,  or  our  eofUempO' 
rary's^  is  at  stake.  Will  the  readers  of  our  last  number  really 
believe,  that  the  ^'Guardian"  has  ventured  to  describe  us,  as 
*'  averring,  in  the  face  of  the  most  explicit  denial  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  that  he  is  seeking  a  separation  of  Church  and  State '  ^" 
Now,  on  this  point,  we  simply  say  that  either  the  writer  of  this 
article  never  read  our  paper,  or  else  he  has  deliberately,  for  his 
own  purposes,  misrepresented  it.  Why,  so  far  from  an  ''  aver- 
ment," there  is  not  even  an  '^  insinuation,"  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
^^  is  seeking  for  a  separation  of  Church  and  State."  Nay,  more 
than  this,  we  studiously  maintained  just  the  contrary  !  We  said, 
throughout  our  paper,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  gave  Mr. 
Gladstone  full  credit  for  not  seeking  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We 
distinctly  stated  that  we  were,  throughout,  combating,  with  very 
great  pain  to  ourselves,  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  ^^  intention^'*''  but  Mr. 
Gladstone's  '*  tendencies.^  To  prove  this  in  detail  would  be  well- 
nigh  to  re- write  our  paper.  So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  our 
contemporary  ! 

^  The  italics  are  oars. 
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We  have  not  space  or  inclination  to  follow  the  "  Ghiardian^ 
through  its  other  misrepresentations.  We  will  only  allude  to 
one.  The  ''  Guardian^'  thinks  it  right  to  aasare  its  readers,  that 
it  is  not  true,  as  the  ^'  English  Beview^  asserts,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, personally,  has,  or  ever  had,  any  share  whatever  in  that 
paper,  ^'  nor  any  control  or  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  over  what 
appears  in  it !  "^  Now,  we  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is 
not  one  single  word,  in  our  last  number,  whicn  gives  the  smallest 
occasion  to  this  disavowal.  We  never  dreamed  of  asserting  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  We  spoke  of  the  ^^ organs^  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
just  as  the  '^  Times'"  would  speak  of  the  ^^  Morning  Herald,^  as 
the  reputed  organ  of  Lord  Derby'*s  government,  and  in  no  other 
way.  But  we  beg  to  assure  our  contemporary,  in  the  second 
place,  that  we  should  really  never  have  given  ourselves  the  troa- 
ble  of  even,  imagining,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  or  had  not, 
any  ^^  control  or  influence,  direct  or  indirect,'**  over  its  columns. 
We  should  never  have  dreamed  of  questioning  that  gentlenuui''s 
undoubted  right  to  be,  if  he  pleased,  a  part  proprietor  of  the 
*'  Guardian,^  or  any  other  paper  whatever.  Certainly,  as  far  as 
our  own  individual  opinions  are  concerned,  we  happen  to  think 
that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  hcui  invested  his  money  in  the  ^^  Ghiardian,^ 
he  might,  so  far  as  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, have  laid  it  out  to  very  much  better  advantage';  but,  in 
truth,  we  never  even  have  thought  about  the  matter,  one  way  or 
the  other ;  and,  therefore,  the  ^'  virtuous  indignation^  of  our  con- 
temporary is  sadly  misplaced.  It  is  a  very  admirable  instance  of 
"  Much  ado  about  nothing  ;^  and  whether  the  "  Guardian''  played 
"  Beatrice,"'  and  Mr.  Gladstone  "  Benedict,"  or  vice  vergd^  is  a 
matter  respecting  which  we  should  never  even  have  dreamed  of 
making  any  inquiry,  still  less  should  we  have  been  guilty  of  the 
gross  impropriety  of  making  any  aUusion  to  such  a  delicate  cir- 
cumstance in  our  own  pages. 

But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  the  ^'  Guardian.'*'  Our 
readers  may  remember  that,  in  the  paper  to  which  we  are  now 
alluding,  we  stated  our  belief,  that  there  are  certain  parties  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  separating  the 
Church  from  the  State — that  there  are  others  who  ao  not  aesire 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  who  are  yet  advocating  views  and 
principles  which  do,  in  effect,  tend  toward  the  same  ultimate 
issue.     Now,  the  '^  Guardian"  thinks  this  belief  a  -very  foolish 

'  Whilo  on  this  subject,  we  may  say,  in  passing,  that  we  have  noticed^  with  much 
pleasurr,  the  announcement  of  the  *<  English  Churchman,'*  that  an  enlargement,  and 
general  impmivement,  of  that  paper  is  contemplated,  if  sufficient  encouragement  be 
aflbrded  to  the  editor.  We  think  such  a  movement  yery  desirable^  and  we^  refy 
heartily,  with  it  sqooom. 
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one.  It  says,  ''  but  for  this  article  we  should  have  thought  it 
impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  believe  that  a  great  states- 
man would  lend  himself  to  so  idle  and  chimerical  a  dream  as  the 
separation  in  this  country  of  the  connexion  between  Church  and 
State.  We  trust  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  such  silly  charges.^ 
So,  then,  according  to  the  "  Guardian,^  the  notion  of  ^'  separating 
the  connexion  between  the  Church  and  State  '^  is  ^^  an  idle  and 
chimerical  dream.*"  Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  other  day  we 
stumbled,  by  the  merest  accident,  on  the  following  passage : — 


**  I  still  think  that  it  would  be  highly  for  the  blessing  of  the  Church 
if  she  could  be  amicably  separated  from  that  which  manifestly  pollutes, 
interferes  with,  and  clogs  her  full  and  free  operation  in  the  souls  of 
men,  namely,  the  State,  But  it  is  just  because  I  do  hold  this  opinion, 
that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  abide  in  my  own  sphere,  so  as  the  better  to 
continue  to  help  towards  its  fulfilment.  I  think  more  may  be  done  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  in  parishes,  uniting  together  with  one  heart  and 
mind  to  bring  this  great  blessing  about  (/  mean,  in  plain  words,  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  as  at  present  maintained),  than  by  indi- 
viduals gloomily  departing  from  her." 

Now,  the  writer  of  this  passage  was  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett. 
It  occurs  in  his  pastoral  letter  to  the  parishioners  of  Frome,  but 
it  is  not  taken  merely  from  that  letter.  It  is  taken  from  a  most 
laudatory  review  of  that  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  ^'  Guar- 
dian'*'' newspaper  of  the  4th  of  February  last.  So  much  for  the 
consistency  of  our  contemporary !  So  much  for  the  notion  of 
any  one  seeking  the  sepai^ation  of  Church  and  State,  being  a  fond 
invention  on  our  part,  ^^an  idle  and  chimerical  dream  !^^ 

But  we  gladly  turn  from  the  "  Guardian  ^^  to  one  for  whom  we 
feel  a  very  much  more  sincere  respect,  and  with  whom  it  pains 
us  very  much  more  to  be  compelled  to  differ.  Still,  we  owe  a  duty 
to  the  Church  of  England,  with  which  no  private  associations, 
however  hallotoed  they  may  once  have  been,  must  be  allowed  to 
interfere.  With  that  part  of  Mr.  Keble^s  letter  to  Sir  Brook 
Brydges,  which  relates  to  the  Oxford  election,  we  have,  of  course, 
no  concern.  We  simply  desire  to  notice  the  passages  in  which 
he  justifies  the  course  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hitherto  pursued,  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  legislature,  a  justi- 
fication which,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  tends  directly,  if  practically 
carried  out,  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  Christian  morality. 
Mr.  Keble  supposes  an  opponent  to  put  this  question  : — 

"'You  want  the  nation  to  submit  itself  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
How  can  you  bear  its  admitting  Jews  to  be  part  of  its  legislature  ? '  " 

*' '  For  this  reason,'  might  one  reply :  *  In  common  with  all  who 
know  what  the   Catholic  Church  is,  /  cannot  help  seeing  that   the 
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nation  is  deceiving  itself ;  It  has  gradaally  given  up  its  adheienoe  to 
the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  has  come  to  insist  on  its 
own  claims ;  has  set  up  itself  in  the  Church's  stead,  as  sufficiently  en- 
dowed with  Church  authority  by  the  mere  dicamstance  of  its  being 
made  up  of  Christians.    And  so  all  manner  of  mistakes  are  being  made, 
the  deadliest  errors  sanctioned,  the  holiest  things  grievously  profiuied, 
the  discipline  of  Christ  already  gone,  the  doctrine  in  a  fair  way  to  go ; 
and  men  see  it  not,  because  the  intruders  are  called  Christians.     It  is 
better  that  we  should  all  know  what  point  we  are  really  come  to.    This 
exclusion  of  the  Jews  only  serves  to  blind  well-meaning  persons  ;  ikeir 
admission  will,  in  fact^  he  no  additional  nn,  for  the  sin  is  already  com- 
mitted and  the  curse  incurred,  by  the  nation's  refusal  to  serve  the  One 
True  Church ;  and  it  will  be  a  step  (please  God)  towards  future  amend- 
ment: liberties  which  a  legislature  calling  itself  Christian  would  be  allowed 
to  take  with  holy  things,  will  be  denied  to  one  which  acknowledges  our 
Lord  but  in  part.     The  witness  of  the  Church  will  thus  continue  un- 
impaired, and  the  State  will  have  a  far  better  chance  of  coming  to  a 
healthier  mind,  and  submitting  itself  to  the  Church  again,  than  as  if  it 
were  allowed  to  go  on  setting  itself  up  in  the  Church's  stead.     For, 
indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  the  Church  would  be  too  likely  to  disappear 
altogether  from  the  country '.' " 

Now,  there  is  an  old  saying,  populus  f>uU  decipi^  et  deeipiaiHr^ 
a  saying  which  is  generally  quoted  with  especial  reference  to  the 
tortuous  and  unhappy  policy  pursued  by  another  communion. 
We  beg  to  ask  in  what  single  respect  does  that  policy  difier  from 
the  line  of  argument  which  Mr.  Keble  here  endorses  with  his 
imprhnatur  f  ^^  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  nation  is  deceiving 
itself,  and  therefore,  because  I  see  it,  I  will  do  all  I  possibly  can 
to  increase  the  deception  !^^  Because  the  State  has  already  in- 
curred a  certain  amount  of  sin,  therefore  English  Churchmen, 
ay,  more,  even  ministers  of  that  holy  and  pure  faith,  which  sternly 
forbids  us  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come^  are  deliberately  to  justify 
those  who  assist  the  State  in  adding  to  the  burden  of  its  condem- 
nation !  '^  The  admission  of  Jews  to  parliament  vrill  be  no 
additional  sin,  for  the  sin  is  already  committed,  and  the  curse 
incurred  !**'  Well,  indeed,  might  the  "Guardian"  say,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  "  no  longer  holds  to  the  principle  of  a  State  conscience 
as  one  that  can  be  practically  enforced;'"  but  we  certainly  never 
anticipated  the  day  when  Mr.  Kcblc,  of  all  men  living,  would  lend 
his  sanction  to  such  an  admission,  and  to  the  adoption  of  such 
a  principle  of  action.  Why,  just  apply  this  theory  to  the  case  of 
an  individual,  and  see  whither  it  leads  us.  Suppose  an  individual 
coming  to  a  priest  of  the  Church  for  spiritual  counsel.  He 
allows  that  he  has  hitherto  grossly  deceived  himself — that  his 
soul  is  already  burdened  with  a  certain  amount  of  sin,  and  there- 

•  K6ble*s  Letter,  pp.  6, 6. 
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fore,  because  of  that  admission,  he  is  advised  to  deceive  himself 
still  further !  He  has,  hitherto,  stopped  short  of  the  last  step, 
and,  just  because  he  has  done  so,  his  spiritual  adviser  deliberately 
recommends  .him  to  take  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  very  act  of 
plunging  into  the  lowest  depth  of  wickedness  may  be  the  means 
of  reclaiming  him  ! 

But,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  analogy  does  not  hold 
good ;  tnat  the  State  is  no^  in  a  condition  of  a  penitent, — that 
the  State  does  not  admit  that  it  has  been  hitherto  aeceiving  itself, 
— ^that  the  State  is  very  far  indeed  from  allowinjz  that  '^  the  sin  U 
already  committed,  and  the  curse  incurred/^  Se  it  so,  and  what 
follows  2  Why,  surely,  that  it  must  be  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
Christian  men  to  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  bring  the  State  to 
that  condition;  and  if,  unhappily,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
such  a  consummation,  at  all  events,  sternly  and  emphatically  to 
refuse  the  smallest  assistance  in  propelling  it  on  its  downward 
course.  Such  would  plainly  be  the  duty  of  a  spiritual  adviser 
with  respect  to  an  individual — such,  also,  must  eoually  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  Christian  men  with  respect  to  the  State. 

But  turn  we  now  to  another  branch  of  our  subject.  We 
desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
elections,  as  regards  that  section  of  Enelish  Churchmen,  who 
made  themselves  so  conspicuous  in  the  last  parliament  by 
their  opposition  to  the  '^Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,^^  many  of 
whom  are  identified,  in  politics,  with  that  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  ''  Peelite  ^  party.  Over  and  over  again  have  we 
regretted  the  course  which  those  persons  then  pursued.  Over 
and  over  again  have  we  warned  them  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  that  course.  What  has  been  the  result !  We  believe 
we  are  correct  in  stating  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  (and,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Oxford 
election,  he  can  scarcely  be  called  an  exception,)  not  one  member 
of  the  school  of  ''  Liberal  Churchmen  ^^  has  been  able  to  find  a  seat 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons  !  There  never  was,  in  our  experi- 
ence, an  instance  of  retribution,  at  once  so  just,  so  speedy,  and 
so  crushing,  in  its  nature.  From  Mr.  Boundell  Palmer  down- 
wards, all,  save  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  politically  defunct.  Not  even 
Ireland  will  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  Now  couple  this 
with  another  equally  significant  fact,  that,  in  the  whole  list  of 
the  representation  for  England  and  Wales,  not  one  single  Roman 
Catholic  member  has  been  returned,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Edward  Howard,  he  being  the  son  of  one,  who  so  recently 
seceded  from  the  ranks  of  the  Bomish  Church.  We  say  that 
these  two  fact^  taken  together,  are  pregnant  with  a  moral,  which 
he  who  runs  may  read.    They  show,  most  plainly,  that  there  is 
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one  thing  against  which  the  people  of  England  9et  their /aees^  aea 
flint ^thvit  they  will  not  allow  any  tampering,  in  any  shape  or 
n'ay,  with  the  Church  of  Borne — that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  fully  prepared  to  maintain,  in  its  proper  sense,  the 
principles  of  ''  religious  liberty,'"  they  are  not  prepared  to  endorse 
that  new  version  of  it,  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  '*  Church  ^ 

f>re8s,  have  recently  adopted.     We  do  earnestly  trust  that  the 
esson  will  not  be  lost  upon  those  whom  it  more  immediately  and 
expressly  concerns,  we  mean,  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
belonging  to  a  certain  party.    There  are  some,  alas !  among  that 
body,  with  whom  it  is  useless  to  expostulate  ;  but  there  are  many 
others  who  may  yet,  we  trust,  be  induced  to  pause,  ere  they  commit 
themselves  irretrievably  to  the  principles  unhappily  professed  by 
those  whose  conduct  we  are  now  considering.     They  may  rely  on 
it  that,  80  long  as  those  principles  are  thus  prof essed  and  tAue  a^ted 
on,  any  alliance  with  the  persons  who  hold  them,  no  matter  for  what 
purpose,  will  not  only  render  them  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  people  of  England,  but  will  most  materially 
impair  their  own  future  usefulness  in  the  several  spheres  of  action  in 
whicli  Providence  ban  placed  them.   Ay,  and  more  than  this ;  such 
an  alliance  will  drive  the  English  people  to  have  recourse  to  such 
men  as  Dr.  Cumraing  and  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  instead  of  going  to 
their  rightful  teachera  for  the  advice  and  instruction  tney  are 
bound,  by  their  office,  to  afford  them.     The  Clergy  of  England 
may   rely  on  it,   there   would  have  been   no   Hanover  Square 
lectures  on  the  Papal  Aggression — no   Exeter  Hall  ebullitions 
against  '*  Popery  '^ — if  they  (we  speak  to  those  whom  it  concerns) 
had  taken  their  proper  positions  m  their  own  individual  spheres ; 
if  THEY   had   spoken  the  Truth,  from  their  own  pulpits,  in 
love  indeed,  but  yet  the  Truth,  alike  with  respect  to  the  Komish, 
as  tlicy  are  ready  enough  to  do,  with  respect  to  the  Protestant, 
dissenter. 

And,  while  on  this  subject^  we  must  notice  a  circumstance, 
which  may,  possibly,  open  the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  are  now 
more  peculiarly  addressing,  a  circumstance  which,  as  regards  the 
future,  is  calculated  to  excite  very  unpleasant  suspicions.  Some 
of  our  readers  are  perhaps  aware,  that  a  "  very  pretty  quarrel  '^ 
has  arisen  between  the  old  members  of  the  "  Irisn  Bngade,^  and 
those  new  Irish  members,  who  have  been  elected  under  the  more 
immediate  auspices  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood,  among 
whom  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Tablet  ^^  occupies  so  prominent  a 
])0fliti()ii.  Now,  of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  quarrels  of  Irish  members.  We  only  allude  to  them  for 
a  specific  purpose.  We  wish  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  following  extract.     It  occurs  in  a  speech 
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delivered  by  Mr.  Sadlier,  the  member  for  Tipperary  county,  at  a 
dinner  at  Garlow.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that,  at  this  dinner, 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  aforesaid  editor  of  the  "  Tablet,''  toiser  in  his 
generation  than  many  who,  in  this  respect,  might  profitably  learn 
a  lesson  from  him,  had  intimated  his  intention  of  refusing  all 
coalition,  for  any  purpose,  with  the  *'  Peelite  **'  party  in  the  next 
session,  a  refusal  over  which  the  ^^  Morning  Chronicle  '^  very 
recently  uttered  a  most  piteous  lamentation.  Mr.  Sadlier  thus 
speaks  on  this  point,  and  we  call  our  readers'  particular  attention 
to  the  words  he  used  : — 

"  This  was  not  the  moment,"  he  says,  "  to  allude  to  the  claims  of 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr,  Gladitone^  or  any  of  those  distinguished 
parliamentary  statesmen  whose  council  I  and  my  friends,  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  Mr,  Keogh,  continually  had  during  the  efforts  which  we  made,  night 
and  day,  in  resisting  a  tyrannical  government  *." 

Now,  truly,  this  is  letting  us  behind  the  scenes  with  a  venge- 
ance !  Just  let  our  readers  consider,  who  are  included  among 
'^  those  distinguished  parliamentary  statesmen ''  who  now  stand 
forth  to  the  world  as  the  leading  counsellors  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
-  Let  them  consider  that,  among  them  stands  prominently  forward 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  what  professes  to  be  the  party,  par 
excellence^  of  the  Church  of  England  !  Let  them  consider,  further, 
that,  in  a  recent  article,  the  ^*  Morning  Chronicle,''  in  whose 
columns  the  individual  in  question  occupies  so  very  prominent  a 
position,  openly  bid  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Sadlier  and  Mr. 
Keogh,  promismg  them  a  fair  share  of  place  and  power  in  the 
event  of  the  overthrow  of  the  present  government ;  supposing,  that 
is.  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  Peelite  party,  or  rather  the  wreck 
of  it,  should  have  the  luck  to  succeed  to  power  in  its  room.  We 
ask  you.  Churchmen  of  England,  how  long  shall  these  things  be  ? 
We  ask  you,  how  long  will  you  submit  to  be  led  by  men  who  are 
openly  claimed  as  the  secret  aiders,  abettors,  and  counsellors  of 
your  most  bitter  enemies ;  as,  night  and  day,  counselling  those 
persons  whose  avowed  wish  and  desire  it  is  to  bring  the  Church 
and  realm  of  England  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome? 
We  cannot  believe,  until  we  have  seen  it,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
any  party  to  the  disgraceful  intrigue  which  is  openly  and  noto- 
riously in  progress.  We  sincerely  trust  that  it  is  not  so ;  but,  be 
the  future  as  it  may,  there  stands  the  damning  fact,  unless 
Mr.  Sadlier  has  palpably  misstated  it,  that  they  who  were  then, 
and  are  now,  your  avowed  and  acknowledged  leaders,  were, 
during  the  session  of  1851,  the  secret  counsellors  and  abettors  of 
the  "Irish  Brigade;"  and  that,  remember,  with  respect   to  a 

^  Morning  Chronicle,  Sept.  6 
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measure  directly  and  immediately  aSeeting  the  rights  of  the 
English  Church — a  measure  whose  great  fiuut  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  English  people,  that  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  requite  the 
insult  offered  to  their  Church  and  nation.  Let  these  men  poige 
themselves  of  the  charge  as  best  they  may  ! 

But  we  purpose,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
a  series  of  elections,  in  which  the  ^^Chnrch^  has  heen^  most 
unhappily,  conspicuous, — we  allude  to  those  which  haye  taken 
place  in  the  sister  kingdom.  Melancholy,  indeed,  is  the  spectacle 
of  priestly  arrogance,  and  priestly  domination,  there  presented  to 
us.  Not,  certamly,  that  we  are  surprised  in  any  way,  either  at 
the  influence  which  has  there  been  so  unscrupulously,  we  may  well 
say,  as  we  will  show  presently,  so  blasphemously  exerted^  or  at 
the  success  with  which  that  exertion  has  been  attended.  The 
^^  Catholic  Defence  Association,^  and  the  Irish  priesthood,  may 
well  have  imagined  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  final  struggle. 
They  see  Ireland  gradually  and  quietly,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
slipping  from  their  grasp.  They  see  their  own  flocks,  as  they 
themselves  allow,  the  moment  their  feet  have  left  their  naUve  soil, 
renouncing,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  shackles  of  the  communiofi 
in  which  they  were  bom  and  bred — they  have  been  compelled  to 
witness  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  Irish  emigrants  entrusting  the 
distribution  of  the  little  savings  they  have  transmitted  from  foreign 
shores,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  Protestant  clergymen — ^they  see, 
day  after  day,  converts  from  what  they  call  the  ^*  old  futh,'"  in- 
creasing around  them  on  every  side  ;  converts  to  be  numbered  not 
now  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — and  it 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  resolved,  at  this 
election,  to  ^^  stake  their  all  upon  a  cast,^  to  move  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  hell  itself — we  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  this — in  the 
struggle  for  victory.  They  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded ; 
but  dearly  for  them  has  the  victory  been  purchased — ^how  dearly, 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  when  we  state,  as  a  fact 
within  our  own  personal  knowledge,  that  a  very  influential  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  layman  stated  openly,  in  the  presence  of  others, 
'^  the  only  thing  to  be  done  for  this  country  is  for  parliament  to 
disfranchise  it  altogether,  for  it  is  the  only  way  to  take  it  out  of 
the  liands  of  the  priests.^  Of  course,  we  quote  the  sentence  not 
as  agreeing  with  it,  for  toe  know,  and  so  do  the  priests^  a  surer  way 
than  disfranchisement — to  wit,  convermn — but  we  quote  it  as 
showing,  with  sufficient  plainness,  what  they  have  gained  among 
their  own  flocks  by  the  enbrts  and  the  weapons  they  have  used  in 
this  unholy  warfare.  And  now  for  our  proofs  of  what  we  have  just 
said.  We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  a  little  monthly 
publication,  issuea  in  Dublin,  called  the  *^  Catholic  Layman.^    We 
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have  done  8o  for  two  reasons ; — first,  because  we  desire  to  call  to 
it,  for  its  own  sake,  the  special  attention  of  our  readers ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  contains  two  articles,  from  which  we  purpose 
to  present  them  with  copious  extracts.  The  '^  Catholic  Layman  ^^ 
is  intended  for  circulation  among  Roman  Catholics,  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  inquiry ;  and  it  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  present  number,  for  instance,  has  a  very  plain  but 
well- written  paper,  on  the  '^  novelty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  extreme  unction  ;^  from  which,  did  our  space  permit,  we  would 
gladly  quote.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  publica- 
tion 18  admirably  answering  its  very  laudable  purpose.  We  happen 
to  know  that  8000  copies  are  sent  gratis  to  Roman  Catnolic 
families  likely  to  receive  it ;  and  that  it  is  generally  well  received, 
and  often  widely  circulated.  We  state,  as  a  fact,  that,  in  many 
instances,  ans  copy  will  circulate  through  twenty  Roman  Catholic 
families.  Now  all  this  must  ultimately  do  much  good,  by  God^s 
help ;  and  we  trust  that  some,  at  least,  of  our  readers  may  be 
induced,  at  a  very  trifling  cost  to  themselves,  to  assist  in  so  good 
a  work. 

Now,  this  "  Catholic  Layman  ^^  contains  two  articles  of  especial 
import — the  one,  on  the  Irish  elections,  of  which  we  kfiow  the 
details  to  be  authentic ;  the  other,  a  most  admirable  letter  from 
Archdeacon  Stopford  to  Dr.  Cantwell,  the  so-called  '^  Bishop  of 
Meath,^  upon  the  election  for  that  county ;  at  which  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  editor  of  the  '^  Tablet,^^  was  triumphantly  returned.  From 
both  these  articles  our  readers  will  gladly  see  extracts.  And  first 
let  us  see  how  far  clerical  domination  was  carried  at  the  recent 
Irish  elections: — 

"The  most  striking  fact,"  says  the  "Catholic  Layman,"  "in  the 
Irish  elections,  has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  have  interposed  to  control  the  choice  of  the  electors.  We  feel 
that  little  proof  of  the  fact  is  required,  as  most  of  our  readers  must  be 
well  aware  of  it  from  their  own  observations. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  of 
choosing  the  representatives,  wherever  they  had  any  chance  of  being  able 
to  effect  it  by  any  means. 

"  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  give  long  proofs  of  so  notorious  a  fact ;  so 
we  give  but  a  few — '  Meath,  in  her  priesthood^  sat  in  calm  council,  and 
selected  as  her  representative,'  &c.  (Letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelsh,  a 
priest  in  Meath. — Tablet  Newspaper ^  July  31.)  Here  it  was  the  priests 
only  who  met  to  choose  the  representative ;  and  *  Meath '  is  said  to 
have  made  the  choice,  as  if  it  were  the  exclusive  right  of  the  priests  to 
act  for  Meath,  the  laity  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey,  and,  therefore, 
not  being  consulted  in  the  matter.  And  accordingly  we  find  Mr.  Lucas 
and  Mr.  Corbally  both  acknowledging  the  power  by  which  they  were 
returned,  in  the  following  words  >— 
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*'  *  For  sending  him  (Mr.  Lucas)  to  parliamenty  ike  Kehop  and  clergy 
ofMeath  deserve  and  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholics  of  the  empire." 
— Tablet,  August  7. 

" '  The  numher  of  yotes  recorded  in  his  (Mr.  Corhally'a)  faYoor 
amounted  nearly  to  two  thousand,  and  for  those  he  was  indebted  io  the 

bishop  and  the  Catholic  clergy If  it  had  not  been  for  the 

clergy  he  would  have  been  beatek.' — Speech  at  Meath  election, 
Tablet,  July  31. 

••  Take  again  the  great  county  of  Tipperary — 

"  '  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  the  priests  of  Tipperary,  and  ike  priests 
alone,  who  can  and  will  gain  a  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  freedom,  m 
this  great  county,  at  the  coming  election.' — Tablet^  July  10. 

"  And  Archbishop  M'Hale,  at  the  Galway  election,  expressly  recog- 
nizes and  approves  of  it — 

'* '  No  doubt  the  clergy  of  Ireland  are  very  much  responsible  for  their 
share  in  the  result  of  the  contests  now  waging  through  the  land.' — 
Tablet,  July  24  *." 

But  we  said  that  the  Irish  priests  moved  ''  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  hell,**^  to  settle  their  ends.  Let  us  see  whether  this  is  true 
also: — 

**  The  means  taken  to  carry  into  effect  such  elections  are  equally 
notorious.  The  priests  having  made  their  choice,  were  prepaied  to 
maintain  that  their  choice  was  the  choice  of  God,  and  that  it  was  an 
offence  against  God  to  vote  against  their  men. 

«  We  give  one  or  two  instances  at  random  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
priests  have  used  their  spiritual  powers  to  force  their  candidates  on 
electors. 

"  An  influential  priest  at  Tralee  is  reported  to  have  said : — 

"'  Let  me  suppose  one  of  these  wretches  (those  who  would  not 
vote  as  he  bade  them)  prostrated  by  sickness — suppose  the  hand  of  death 
heavy  upon  him,  and  a  messenger  came  to  me  to  attend  him  in  his  dying 
moments.  If  there  were  no  other  priest  in  the  way  I  would  be  bound 
to  go.  I  dare  not  refuse  to  attend.  But  I  confess,  /  would  be  sorry  in 
my  heart  to  be  called  on  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  such  a  being.  •  • 
/  could  have  no  hope  of  converting  a  heart  so  hardened,  so  lost  io  every 
sense  of  duty  and  religion,  as  to  vote  in  support  of  tfiose  who  would  tram^ 
pie  on  the  Lord  of  Hosts,* 

"  We  have  no  doubt  that  Father  M would  attend,  with  the  usual 

alacrity  of  a  Christian  minister,  at  the  death  of  any  person  guilty  of  any 
other  sin,  and  would  not  be  without  hope  of  converting  him.  Such 
dreadful  sentences  are  reserved  for  political  disobedience  to  the  priests 
at  elections. 

**  In  the  town  of  Westport  the  following  placard  was  carried  in  a 
procession  at  which  many  priests  were  present : — 

**  *  Whoever  votes  for  a  supporter  of  Lord  Derby's  government,  votes 

»  P.  90. 
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for  the  massacre  of  his  countrymen,  the  violation  of  the  house  of  God,  akd 

THE  POLLUTION  OF  THE  BODY  AND  BLOOD  OF  HIS  REDEEMER.' 

'*  We  should  not  quote  such  placards  as  the  work  of  priests,  were  they 
not  countenanced  by  the  highest  authority.  At  the  Galway  elecUon 
Archbishop  M'Hale  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  *  If  you  wish  that  your  chapels  should  be  wrecked,  that  your  priests 
should  be  flung  into  prison,  that  the  God  of  heaven,  under  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine,  should  be  exposed  to  blasphemous  insult,  as  he  was 
on  a  late  occasion,  you  will  support  Lord  Derby's  government'.'" 

Our  next  quotation  shall  be  for  the  especial  benefit  and  behoof 
of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle/''  which  has,  over  and  over  again — in 
a  manner  utterly  disgraceful  to  a  journal  of  any  civilized  country — 
dared  to  accuse  Lord  Derby  of  being  the  immediate  cause,  not 
simply  of  the  Stockport  riots,  but  of  the  fearful  massacre  at  Six- 
mile  Bridge: — 

(IT  "  Of  course,"  says  "  Cthe  atholic  Layman,"  '*  all  this  refers  to  the  party 
fight  at  Stockport.  Lord  Derby  is  accused  of  getting  up  that  fight.  It  is 
an  old  and  a  good  rule,  that  when  any  persons  are  suspected  of  having  wil- 
fully contrived  a  wicked  action,  it  should  be  considered  who  could  proJU  by 
that  act,  and  who  has  taken  advantage  of  it.  Those  are  the  persons  most 
likely  to  have  instigated  it ;  and  not  the  persons  whose  interests  it  was 
most  likely  to  injure.  Now,  mark  this;  scarcely  a  priest  who  spoke  at  the 
late  elections  but  brought  forward  this  party  fight  as  the  most  effectual 
thing  to  support  his  cause.  Not  one  supporter  of  Lord  Derby's  govern- 
ment did  so.  We  challenge  attention  to  this.  Every  one  said  that  this 
occurrence  was  the  most  injurious  thing  that  could  have  happened  for  Lord 
Derby — that  it  was  just  the  thing  to  give  a  handle  to  bis  enemies,  and 
to  do  him  no  good.  By  every  rule  of  common  sense,  if  any  one  was  to 
be  suspected  of  getting  it  up,  or  instigating  it,  it  was  those  who  have 
been  so  industrious  in  using  it  as  their  chief  instrument  in  carrying  out 
their  views  at  the  elections.  For  ourselves,  we  think  the  angry  passions 
of  ignorant  men  are  the  proper  explanation  of  such  scenes ;  and  we  make 
no  doubt  that  the  guilty  on  both  sides  will  be  impartially  punished  by 
the  law.  In  the  mean  time  the  occurrence  has  been  made  use  of  by  the 
priests  as  a  handle  for  putting  forward  all  their  spiritual  power  for  con- 
trolling men's  political  conduct^." 

But  turn  we  now  to  Archdeacon  Stopford,  and  let  us  learn  from 
him  what  the  priests  have  gained  by  the  elections : — 

*'  It  is  true,"  he  say?,  '*  the  county  of  Meath  is  made  for  the  present  a 
close  borough,  to  which  you  can  nominate  whom  you  please,  however 
flagrantly  your  nominee  may  misrepresent  the  feelings  of  the  county. 
Yet  even  such  a  power  may  be  purchased  too  dearly. 

>  Tablet,  July  24.  pp.  90, 91.  '  Tablet,  July  24,  p.  91.      . 
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**  If  you  reflect  upon  the  feelings  you  have  called  forth  in  the  miods 
of  all  the  leading  Roman  Catholics  of  this  county — Prestons,  Bamewdls, 
Husseys,  Farrells,  Cruises,  Plunketts,  Delanys»  and  a  whole  host  of 
respectable  Roman  Catholic  electors  of  the  middle  claaa — ^you  may 
well  say,  '  One  more  such  victory,  and  I  shall  be  undone  I' 

**  If  you  consider  the  lesson  you  have  given  to  Proteatanta,  that  no 
services  rendered  to  your  Churdi  and  cause  can  secure  the  gratitude  of 
yourself  and  your  clergy, 

"If  you  consider  how  you  have  divorced  the  cause  of  your  church 
from  all  association  with  the  names  that  shed  a  lustre  upon  Irish 
history, 

"  If  you  consider  what  a  wound  you  have  inflicted  upon  the  just 
national  feelings  of  Irishmen  in  your  selection  of  a  nominee  to  be  forced 
upon  this  county, 

"If  you  consider  the  effect  which  the  conduct  of  yourself  suad  your 
brethren  for  the  last  two  years  has  had  upon  English  Roman  Catholics* 
in  making  the  Emancipation  Act  a  nullity  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  (from  all  which  but  one  Roman  Catholic  has  been  returned),  thus 
depriving  them  of  their  fair  and  just  share  in  the  representation  of  the 
country, 

"  If,  I  say,  you  consider  all  this,  in  a  time  of  solemn  reflection,  you 
may  well  doubt  whether  you  have  not  paid  too  high  a  price  for  the 
privilege  of  returning,  as  a  member  for  Meath,  a  man  who  will  be  a 
mere  cypher  in  parliament,  powerless  to  redress  the  real  grievances  of 
the  country,  because  no  possible  British  minister  will  dare  to  accept  his 
support — powerless  to  advance  even  the  interests  of  your  Church,  be- 
cause his  very  presence  in  parliament  will  be  the  most  fatal  argument 
against  it. 

"If  you  had  witnessed  the  scenes  that  passed  in  Kellsat  this  election 
»-if  you  had  seen  the  filthy  and  disgusting  insults  to  which  all  respectable 
Roman  Catholic  voters  were  subjected — if  you  had  seen  the  filthy  treat- 
ment bestowed  at  his  own  door,  on  that  Roman  Catholic  in  Kells,  whose 
chanty  and  exertions  for  our  poor  have  been  most  admirable  (Mr.  Flood's 
political  opinions  and  mine  are  sufiiciently  different  to  make  this  just 
testimony  to  his  worth  above  all  suspicion)-— you  would  tremble  to  think 
how  nearly  the  violation  of  political  gratitude  is  connected  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  private  gratitude,  all  social  virtue,  all  sense  of  civil  liberty, 
every  thing  that  makes  a  people  worthy  of  respect  or  admiration. 

"If  you  had  seen  your  priests,  some  acting  as  check  clerks  in  public 
polling  booths,  some  like  constables  or  bailiffs  in  the  streets,  seising  by 
the  collar  Roman  Catholic  voters  at  the  door  of  the  tally-room  which 
they  wished  to  enter,  and  dragging  them  with  violence  through  the  street 
to  the  tally-room  which  they  wished  to  avoid,  you  would  tremble  to 
think  how  you  had  lessened  the  respect  of  the  people  for  a  sacred  cha- 
racter and  calling. 

"  Or  if  you  could  now  hear  how  every  respectable  Roman  Catholic 
in  Kells  expresses  his  deep  disgust  at  such  doings,  and  such  scenes,  you 
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would  fear  lest  this  desperate  effort  to  override  every  thing  good  and 
honourable  in  the  feelings  of  your  own  people,  may  not  prove  the  last 
fatal  blow  to  your  political  power.  Be  assured,  right  reverend  sir, 
that  multitudes  are  now  inquiring  whether  religious  liberty  can  be  really 
supported  by  a  system  of  civil  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  spiritual  men ; 
multitudes  are  now  inquiring  why  politics  should  not  be  left  to  the  laity ; 
and  many  Roman  Catholics  are  considering  whether  the  clergy  of  all 
persuasions  should  not  be  restrained  by  law  from  taking  part  in  elections, 
except  only  by  giving  their  own  votes.  It  is  not  for  me  to  interfere 
with  the  consideration  which  Roman  Catholics  around  me  are  giving  to 
this  subject,  except  by  venturing  to  offer  the  willing  consent  and  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  of  my  own  Church  to  such  a  law,  as  it  may  apply  to 
ourselves'." 

But  the  letter  of  the  Archdeacon  opens  up  a  very  much  more 
important  question  than  the  mere  conduct  of  Irish  priests,  or  the 
results  of  that  conduct.  A  charge  is  very  frequently  brought 
against  the  Romish  religion,  that  it  will,  for  its  own  purpose, 
connive  at  and  encourage  the  most  barefaced  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  oaths.  Now,  we  may  state  for  ourselves,  that  while  we 
felt  it  impossible,  as  theological  students,  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  a  great  variety  of  passages  in  the  works  of  Romish  divines, 
wherein  this  doctrine  is  plainly  and  nakedly  enunciated;  still 
we  never  could  from  a  principle,  we  fear  now,  of  foolish  charity, 
ever  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  any 
man,  or  any  set  of  men,  could  bring  themselves  deliberately  to  act 
upon  it.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Lucas  to  show  us  the  folly  of 
our  conviction,  and  thus  it  happens.  At  a  meeting  at  Kells,  held 
on  Saturday,  June  13th,  Mr.  Lucas,  having  been  introduced  to 
the  meeting  by  the  Romish  priest  of  the  parish,  thus  addressed  the 
electors.  Archdeacon  Stopford  quotes  the  passage  from  Mr. 
Lucas's  own  paper,  the  "  Tablet :'' — 

**  The  next  thing  Father  M'Cvoy  drew  my  attention  to,  is  the  subject 
of  the  Established  Church  *  *  *  '  By  the  blessing  of  God  in  heaven,  I 
will  never  rest  nor  cease  my  exertions,  as  long  as  I  am  in  any  position 
to  exercise  any  public  functions  whatever,  until  that  accursed  monopoly, 
the  Established  Church,  be  cut  down  by  the  root.'  And  how  thb 
was  to  be  done  he  explains  further  on  ;  when  speaking  still  of  the  same 
subject,  he  says — 'We  must  try  to  put  your  discontent  into  the  form  of 
an  act  of  parliament  ;  at  least  we  will  have  a  good  fight  for  it.' 

"  There  is  no  mistake,  sir,  about  this,  for  it  was  published  by  Mr. 
Lucas  himself,  in  his  own  paper,  the  Tablet,  of  June  21.  And  you 
will  not  deny  that  Mr.  Lucas  goes  to  parliament,  as  member  for  Meath, 
pledged  to  use  his  vote  and  influence  as  a  member  of  parliament,  for  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  that  this  is  one  of  the 

•  Tablet,  July  24,  pp.  92, 93. 
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chief  grounds  upon  which  you  and  your  priests  have  returned  him.  Of 
course,  sir,  you  read  the  TabUtf  and  so  you  were  aware  of  all  this. 
Your  priests  were  well  aware  of  this  too,  for  I  helieve  more  than  twenty 
of  them  were  present  and  heard  it;  and  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kelly,  of  Kilskire,  in  speaking  after  Mr.  Lucas,  said  'he  believed*  in  his 
inmost  soul,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  (Mr.  Lucas's)  promises,  and  his 
ability  to  carry  them  out.'  You  yourself  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lucas 
two  days  after  that  speech  was  delivered  (which  letter  is  also  published 
in  the  Tablet  of  June  21),  in  which  you  thus  state  your  directions  to 
your  priests, — 'afler  maturely   weighing  the  talents,    honesty,  and 

efficacy  of  the  various  candidates, It  is,  I  conceive,  the  duty  of 

the  clergy  to  explain  their  views  to  the  electors  of  their  respective 
parishes,'  &c.,  and  you  express  your  own  '  cordial  concurrence  *  in  their 
choice  of  Mr.  Lucas.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  you  and  they  have 
chosen  Mr.  Lucas  as  member  for  Meath  upon  this,  as  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  of  your  choice,  that  he  is  prepared  to  vote  in  parliament  for  an 
act  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  establishment,  and  for  the 
confiscation  of  its  property ;  and  so  far  from  denying  this,  you  and  others 
will  perhaps  wonder  why  I  take  so  much  pains  to  prove  so  plain  a  feict*." 

Now,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  every  Roman  Catholic  member 
of  parliament  is  obliged,  by  the  Act  of  ^29,  to  take,  before  admiasioD, 
a  certain  oath.  That  oath  is  as  follows ;  we  quote  it,  with  Arch- 
deacon Stopford's  comment : — 

'* '  I  DO  SWEAR  that  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the 
settlement  of  property  within  this  realm  as  established  by  the  laws ; 
and  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  abjure  anyhtientian  to  subvert 
the  present  Church  establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm; 
and  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege  to 
which  1  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant 
reh'gion  or  Protestant  government  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  I  do 
SOLEMNLY,  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  GoD,  profcss,  testify,  and  declare,  that 
I  do  make  this  declaration  and  every  part  thereof  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivo- 
cation, or  mental  reservation  whatsoever ;  so  help  me  God\' 

"  '  By  the  blessing  of  God  in  heaven  (says  Mr.  Lucas  in  Kells)  I  will 
never  rest  nor  cease  my  exertions  until  the  Established  Church  be  cut 
down  by  the  root,  and  we  must  put  this  in  the  form  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment.' 

" '  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  abjure  any  intention  to  sub- 
vert the  present  Church  establishment,  as  settled  by  law  within  this 
realm — so  help  me  God.'     So  swears  Mr.  Lucas  in  parliament.** 

Now,  the  Archdeacon  writes  to  Dr.  Cantwell  to  inauire  what 
course  he  intends  to  take  in  this  matter.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
that  ^*  the  word  of  an  honest  man  is  his  bond.''^     If  Mr.  Lucas  he 

•  Tablet,  July  24,  p.  93.  ^  Ibid. 
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an  honest  man,  he  is  pledged  by  his  word  to  "  subvert,^^  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  Insh  Church ;  while,  if  he  takes  the  oath, 
he  is  8U)om  on  the  Gospel  not  to  subvert  it.^  What  says  Arch- 
deacon Stopford! — 

''  What  follows  next  ?  Which  is  Mr.  Lucas  to  itfcp-— his  promise  to 
the  priests  in  Meath,  or  his  oath  to  God  in  parliament  ? 

"  This,  right  reverend  sir,  is  the  question  which  I  put  to  you. 
Mr.  Lucas's  conscience  is  in  the  direction  of  you  and  your  priests.  You 
and  your  priests  obtained  this  promise  from  him.  You  and  your  priests 
send  him  to  parliament  to  take  this  oath.  It  rests  with  you,  his  spiritual 
guides,  either  to  reconcile  the  promise  and  the  oath,  or  to  instruct  him 
which  he  is  to  keep  and  which  to  violate. 

"  Let  me  here  remind  you  that  the  question  is  not  what  is  to  be  done 
by  a  man  who  has  taken  an  unlawful  oath,  believing  it  to  be  lawful. 
There  may  be  some  very  few  cases,  in  which  such  an  oath  ought  not  to 
be  kept,  when  a  man  discovers  that  that  oath  which  he  believed  to  be 
lawful,  and  which  he  intended  to  keep  at  the  time  he  took  it,  is  indeed 
unlawful.  But  this  is  not  Mr.  Lucas's  case.  He  has  not  taken  the 
oath  yet.  He  has  time  enough  to  consider,  and  you  have  time  enough 
to  instruct  him,  whether  the  oath  is  lawful  or  unlawful.  If  that  oath  be 
unlawful,  or  contrary  to  the  interest  of  your  Church,  then  your  own 
canon  law  says  it  is  a  perjury  to  take  it ;  but  if  it  be  lawful,  then,  when 
taken,  it  would  be  a  peijury  to  break  it.  The  question  is,  will  you 
sanction  his  taking  a  wicked  oath,  an  oath  which  your  own  law  says  it 
is  a  peijury  to  take — will  you  sanction  his  doing  this  as  a  means  of 
deceiving  heretics,  and  violating  the  solemn  conditions  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act,  or  will  you  sanction  his  breaking  a  lawful  oath  ? 

''  If  you  will  not  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  I  submit  that  you 
must  instruct  him  that  the  pledge  which  he  gave  at  the  meeting  at 
Kells  is  unlawful  and  cannot  be  kept. 

"  If  you  should  give  him  no  direction  on  the  subject,  I  submit  that 
you  are  answerable  for  the  sin  of  allowing  him  to  keep  his  pledge  and 
violate  his  oath. 

"  If  you  should  be  silent  on  the  subject,  it  must  be  supposed  that  you 
feill  not  condemn  this  use  of  oaths,  while  you  cannot  defend  it«  In  that 
case,  Roman  Catholics  may  be  led  to  doubt  how  far  they  can  trust 
in  the  religious  teaching  of  those  who  cannot  venture  to  avow  and  defend 
their  doctrine  on  the  plainest  moral  obligations'." 

Now  we  fear  that  our  readers  will  be  scarcely  surprised  to  find 
that  Mr.  Lucas,  having  perused  Archdeacon  Stopford''s  letter, 
has  expressed  his  deliberate  intention  of  both  keepmg  his  pledae 
to  the  electors  of  Meath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  taking  the 
Roman  Catholic  oath  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons ! 
We  can  only  say  that,  if  he  does,  he  will,  morally,  have  the  guilt 

*  Tablet,  July  24,  p.  98. 
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of  PERJURY  as  fully  on  his  soul,  before  the  throne  of  God,  as  any 
wretch  who  ever  expiated  that  crime  by  exposure  in  the  jpilloij', 
or  by  transportation  to  a  foreign  clime.  We  declare  that  we 
well-nigh  sicken  as  we  write,  to  think  that  '^  such  thinffs  should 
be.'*"  We  do  earnestly  trust  that  this  question  wiU  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  where  it  does.  Surely,  some  high-minded  gentle- 
man can  be  found  to  bring  it  fairly  before  the  House  of  Commoos 
and  the  country.  Let  Mr.  Lucas  be  asked  distinctly,  whether 
he  took  the  oath  with  the  intention  of  keeping  his  pledge  to  the 
electors  of  Meath,  and  if  he  answers  in  the  affirmative,  we  would 
have  him  expelled  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  House,  as  a  disgrace 
alike  to  humanity,  to  his  country,  unhappily  for  us  that  country 
is  England,  and  to  the  religion  of  which  he  professes  to  be  a 
member.  If  some  notice  be  not  taken  of  the  question,  then, 
farewell  for  ever  to  the  honour  and  the  integrity  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons. 

And  now  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  excites 
in  all  quarters,  as  well  lay  as  clerical,  the  very  greatest  anxietv ; 
— we  need  hardly  say  that  we  speak  of  Convocation.  We 
shall  speak  at  more  length  elsewhere  on  this  subject.  But  we 
would  here  treat  on  one  or  two  questions  of  interest.  What 
course  will  the  Archbishop  take?  Will  Lord  Derby  advise 
the  Queen  to  issue  the  royal  licence!  These  are  questions 
which  are  now  pretty  nearly  engrossing  the  attention  of 
Churchmen  of  all  shades  of  party,  and  of  all  ranks— questions, 
therefore,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  discuss  in  detail. 
Let  us  consider  them  separately.  And,  first,  with  regard  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  have  heard  it  rumoured, 
and  from  a  quarter  likely  to  be  well  informed,  that  His  Orace 
still  inclines  towards  the  adoption  of  a  similar  course  to  that 
pursued  last  year — that  he  is  still  most  averse  to  convocation 
proceeding  to  exercise  any  active  functions.  Now,  we  venture, 
with  all  respect,  to  hope,  that,  before  convocation  shall  assemble, 
the  Archbishop  will  have  read  with  sufficient  clearness  the  '^  signs 
of  the  times,**^  to  induce  him  to  modify  this  opinion.  We  may 
venture  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  the  more  confidence,  because, 
while  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  never  hesitated  to  express  our 
opinion,  frankly  and  freely,  with  respect  to  the  Archbishop^s  course 
of  proceeding,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  we  have  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  allowed  ourselves  to  join  in  that  stonu  of  abusive  and 
sarcastic  vituperation  with  respect  to  him  in  which  certain  parties 
have  taken  such  especial  delight.  We  think,  as  we  have  always 
thought,  that  the  tone  adopted  towards  the  Archbishop  by  these 
partioH  has  been  simply  disgraceful,  as  concerns  them  individually, 
and  niOHt  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  which  they  profess  to  be 
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such  staunch  supporters.  On  this  eround,  then,  perchance,  any 
suggestion  we  may  offer,  may  not  fall  altogether  unheeded  on  the 
ear  of  him  whom  we  now  especially  address  ;  whom,  much  as  we 
have  differed  from  him,  we  have  always  considered  as  desirous, 
heartily  and  sincerely,  to  advance,  in  his  high  station,  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  real  welfare  and  the  real  interest  of  the 
Church  of  England.  We  would,  then,  venture,  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect,  to  remind  His  Grace,  that  there  are  times  when 
It  becomes  every  man'*s  bounden  duty  to  allow  circumstances,  as 
they  occur,  to  modify  opinions,  which  have  been  heretofore  most 
strongly  and  most  conscientiously  entertained.  There  are  times 
and  seasons  when  ^^  consistency "*  altogether  loses  its  character, 
and  degenerates  into  a  quality  of  a  very  different  nature.  And 
more  than  this.  If  a  person  is,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  posi- 
tion, put  in  the  possession  of  a  certain' amount  of  power — if  he  is 
able,  by  the  mere  accident  of  that  position,  to  put  a  negative 
upon  the  efforts  of  others — then,  assuredly,  if  passing  events  are 
not  allowed  their  due  and  proper  influence,  ^^consistency'*''  may 
very  soon  and  very  easily  degenerate,  not  simply  into  obstinacy, 
but  into  the  most  extreme  and  the  most  unsupportable  tyranny. 
Now,  apply  this  to  the  case  we  are  considering.  We  are  most 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  one  has 
a  right,  we  say  it  avowedly  and  deliberately,  to  blame  the  Arch- 
bishop for  the  course  he  has  hitherto  pursued  with  respect  to 
convocation.  We  differ  from  him  with  respect  to  that  course 
very  decidedly,  but,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  that  it  was  pur- 
sued, not  from  mere  caprice,  or  love  of  despotic  power,  but  as 
the  result  of  earnest  and  deep  conviction ;  therefore  do  we  say 
again,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  blams  the  Archbishop  for  the 
adoption  of  that  course,  unless,  indeed,  they  who  do  so  are  pre- 
pared to  say  that  he  alone,  of  all  men,  is  not  entitled  to  hold  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  The  Archbishop  might,  not  altogether  un- 
naturally, refuse  hitherto  to  be  convinced,  that  the  representative 
body,  elected  five  years  ago,  expressed  accurately  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents.  He  might  say,  and,  considering  his  own  well- 
known  opinions,  we  should  scarcely  wonder  at  his  so  saying,  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church,  that  convocation  should  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  actual  and  real  deliberation.  Thus  much  with 
respect  to  the  past.  But  we  say,  most  decidedly,  that  such  a 
plea  cannot  be  urged  with  respect  to  the  future.  No  man, 
who  has  studied  the  recent  proctorial  elections,  can  possibly 
doubt  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  vast  majority  returned  in  favour  of 
the  assembling  of  convocation  for  active  business.  For  years  past 
the  question  has  been  discussed.     It  has  been  mooted  in  every 
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possible  way.     In  every  diocese  tiirougbont  the  kingdom,  due 
notice  was  given  of  the  election  c^  procton.     The  question  was 
solemnly  asked,  ^^  Do  you,  the  clergy  of  England,  aay  ay  or  no, 
that  you  desire  the  assembling  of  convocation  for  actual  delibera- 
tion P     And  that  question  has  been  solemnly  and  moat  de- 
cidedly answered  in  the  affirmative.    To  say,  with  certain  parties, 
that  the  recent  elections  do  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  con- 
stituent body,  is  most  dishonest.     It  is  the  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple to  matters  ecciesiasticaU  which  those  very  parties  would  be 
among  the  first  in  scouting,  if  applied  to  secular  matters.     It  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  an  absolute  ignoring  of  the  whole  principle  (^ 
representative  election.    Even  supposing  the  clerical  constituencr 
not  fairly  represented,  which  we  do  not  for  a  moment  allow,  still, 
until  the  next  election,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  present 
admitted  fact,  that  the  great  maiority  of  proctors  are  elected  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  they  will  ao  their  best  to  restore 
the  active  functions  of  convocation.     That,  for  the  present,  is  the 
only  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  the  Archbishop  ought  to  consi- 
der.    To  his  most  earnest  consideration,  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble i*espGct,  we  now  commend  it. 

But  the  Archbishop  may  perchance  say,  that,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  admitting  the  truth  of  all  we  have  just  stated ;  while  most 
desirous  of  complying,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  wishes  of  his 
clergy,  he  dares  not,  in  this  instance,  sacrifice  his  own  conviction, 
from  a  sense  of  the  danger  which,  in  so  doing,  he  foresees  to  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  England.     Now,  let  us  consider  this 

Eoint ;  and  first,  we  would  say,  with  all  respect  to  His  Grrace,  that 
is  own  individual  opinion  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  influence 
his  conduct,  to  so  great  an  extent,  on  the  present  question.  In 
ordinary  cases,  a  man  is  bound  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience ;  but  in  this  case,  the  Archbishop  occupies 
a  very  peculiar  position.  If  he  acts  solely  on  his  own  conviction, 
he  thereby  directly  nullifies  the  convictions  of  many  thousands  of 
his  clergy,  many  of  whom  are,  from  their  station  and  character, 
most  unlikely  to  come  to  a  conclusion  prejudicial  to  the  real 
welfare  of  the  English  Church.  If  the  Archbishop  were  at  the 
head  of  secular  instead  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  his  course  would 
be  plain  and  easy.  If  a  prime  minister  takes  one  view  of  a 
subject,  and  the  people  of  England  take  an  opposite  view,  what 
is  that  minister'^s  obvious  course?  If  he  thinks  that  the  repre- 
sentJitives  do  not  accurately  express  the  opinions  of  the  country, 
he  sends  them  to  their  constituents  to  ask  their  opinion  ;  but  if, 
when  the  representatives  assemble  again,  they  still  adopt  the 
same  course,  then  cadit  qtuestio.  The  question  is  settlea ;  the 
minister  either  bows  to  their  decision,  and  acts  upon  ity  or  else  he 
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resigns  his  office:  he  never  dreams  of  runninff  counter  to  the 
decidedly  expressed  wish  of  the  English  people.  Now,  if  the 
Archbishop  will  apply  this  chain  of  reasoning  to  himself,  as  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  English  Church,  he  wiU  surely  see  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  why  he  may,  in  the  present  case,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  principle,  gracefully  yield  his  own  opinions  in  defer- 
ence to  the  decidedly  expressed  wishes  of  those  over  whom  he 
presides. 

And  now  turn  we  from  the  Archbishop  to  Lord  Derby.  And, 
at  the  outset,  we  think  it  right  to  assure  our  readers,  though 
possibly  the  announcement  may  be  unnecessary,  that  we  write 
without  the  smallest  knowledge  of  Lord  Derby ^s  intentions  on 
this  or  any  other  subject.  We  are  the  holders  of  no  cabinet 
secrets.  We  merely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop,  are 
desirous  of  laying  before  our  readers  one  or  two  considerations, 
which  may  very  possibly  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Lord 
Derby,  in  respect  to  the  advising  or  non-advising  of  the  issue  of 
the  royal  licence  to  convocation  to  proceed  to  exercise  its  active 
functions. 

Now  we  desire  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that,  with  respect  to 
this  matter.  Lord  Derby  stands  in  a  very  different  position  from 
the  Archbishop.  The  only  question  which  the  one  ought,  in  our 
opinion,  to  ask  himself,  is,  ^^  what  do  the  clergy  say  through  their 
proctors !''''  But  the  other  is  compelled  to  ask  himself,  ^^  what 
will  the  people  of  England  say  on  this  ouestion  V*  According  to 
the  present  practical  working  of  the  English  constitution,  the 
prime  minister  is^  in  fact,  the  embodiment  of  the  popular  voice. 
Whatever  may  be  his  own  private  opinion  on  this  or  any  other 
subject,  he  is  compelled  to  ascertain  also  how  the  current  of 
popular  feeling  runs  with  respect  to  it.-  Well,  then,  let  us 
suppose  that  Lord  Derby  is  desirous  of  coming  to  a  practical 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  very  important  subject  we  are  now 
discussing.  Our  readers  will  see  presently,  that,  in  discussing  it, 
we  ourselves  also  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  ^practical  conclusion. 
Suppose  then  Lord  Derby  sets  himself  to  consider  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  English  cle/yy,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  convoca* 
tion.  What  does  he  find  ?  He  finds  this :  that  the  desire  for 
convocation  proceeds  exclusively,  with  very  few,  if  any,  excep- 
tions, from  that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  ^^  High-Church 
party .^^  But  when  he  comes  to  analyze  that  party,  he  finds  that 
there  are  two  sections  of  it,  and  that  one  section  has  rendered 
itself  most  unhappily  conspicuous  ;  first,  as  being  the  body  from 
whence  have  gone  out  all  those  persons  who  have,  within  the  last 
few  years,  joined  the  Bomish  communion  ;  and,  secondly,  as  con- 
taining within  it,  and  especially  in  its  lay  element,  many  who 
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advocate    the  theoir  of  ^^relieious  equality,^  who   suppoit  a 
system   which,    if   utnrly    aod  legitimately    carried    out,    nmst 
terminate — let  the  '^  Guardian'"  say  what  it  will, — must  terminate 
in   the   separation    of   Church   and   State.      This  is  one   side 
of  the   question.      Now  turn  to   the  other,  the  side   of  the 
people,  and  what  will  Lord  Derby  find  I     He  will  find  this :  that 
the  people  of  England  have  shown,  at  the  recent  elections,  the 
most  decided,  and  the  most  uncompromising  hostility  to  every 
theory,  and  every  principle,  with  which  the  extreme  section  of  the 
^*  Higrh-Church  party  ^  is  more  peculiarly  identified.     The  people 
of  England  have  sho^n  their  utter  abhorrence  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Romanism  or  Romanizers :  they  have  shown,  also, 
that  they  will  not  adopt  the  theory  ^^  of  the  political  equality  of 
all  religions,^  that  they  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
those  who  uphold  it.     But  this  is  not  all.     Lord  Derby  will  find 
this  fact  in  addition,  that  the  very  men,  by  whom  the  question  of 
CONVOCATION  is  most  clamorously  and  most  prominently  pressed 
upon  his  attention,  are  identifi^  with  the  particular  party  to 
which  tee  are  now  re/erring.     Mark,  we  are  not  alluding  now  to 
the  clerical  constituency  in  general,  but  we  are  speaking  of  those 
by  whom  they  have,  so  unhappily,  allowed  themselves  to  be  led ; 
of  those  whose  views  and  opinions  are  promulgated,  day  after  day, 
in  the  columns  of  the  "  Church  ^^  press.     We  are  stating  facts, 
with  respect  to  which  we  defy  contradiction.     Well,  then,  what 
will  necessarily  follow  t     Why  this,  that  Lord  Derby,  supposing 
him  disposed  to  do  the  Church  justice,  is  placed,  by  the  act  of 
the  "  Church^  party  itself,  in  a  very  obvious  dilemma — a  dilemma 
from  which  he  may  very  fairly  ask  that  that  party  shall  extricate 
him,  for  they,  and  they  only,  have  the  power  of  doing  so.     Now, 
then,  for  our  practical  conclusion.     We  say  to  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, that,  so  long  as  matters  remain  as  they  are,  they  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  Lord  Derby  will  comply  with  their  wishes 
with  respect  to  convocation.     So  long  as  they  will  consent  to 
place  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  men  who  will  persist  in 
euphemisms  with  regard  to  Rome  and  Romish  perversions, — so  long 
as  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  identified,  no  matter  in  what 
way,  or  on  what  question,  with  those  parties  who  hold  the  par- 
ticular views  on  which  we  commented  in  our  last  number — so 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  so  long  are  ihey  themselves  the  main 
obstacles  to  the  revival  of  convocation^  because  they  render  it 
utterly  impossible  for  any  government,  from  fear  of  public  opinion, 
to  place  confidence  in   them.      We  warn   them   that  a  grave 
responsibility  now  rests  upon  them.     There  is  yet  time  to  remedy 
our  present  unhappy  position.     Let  those  whom  we  are  now 
addressing  take  their  stand  upon  these  three  grand  principles— 
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unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Church  of  England — uncompromising 
resistance  of  Bomish  insolence  and  Bomish  error — ^a  stedfast 
determination  to  uphold  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State — 
let  them  steadily  refuse,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  personal 
associations,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  those  who  will  not 
openly  and  decidedly  avow  and  act  upon  these  principles — and  all 
will,  in  the  end,  we  verily  believe,  yet  be  well.  Let  them  stop 
short  of  this,  and  no  efibrb  they  can  make  will  be  of  the  slightest 
avail  towards  the  recovery  of  the  Church'^s  freedom.  So,  and  so 
only,  can  they  possibly  hope  to  secure  to  themselves  the  respect, 
and  the  confidence,  of  the  English  people. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  what  we  have  said,  we  are 
aiming  at  any  particular  individuals — that  we  are  desirous  of 
thrusting  out  any  one  from  co-operation  with  ourselves,  in 
labouring  for  the  welfare  of  our  Spiritual  Mother.  We  declare 
solemnlv  it  is  not  so.  There  is  no  single  individual  with  whom 
we  would  refuse  to  co-operate,  provided  he  will  avow,  and  act 
upon,  the  principles  we  have  just  mentioned.  But,  we  say  also, 
that  with  no  one,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  falls  short  of  them, 
will  we  have  any  thing  whatever  to  do,  in  matters  affecting  the 
Church.  We  are  most  firmly  persuaded  that  no  efforts  what- 
ever, which  are  not  in  complete  accordance  with  these  principles, 
are  either,  in  themselves,  based  upon  a  proper  foundation,  or  have 
any,  the  remotest,  possible  chance  of  ultimate  success.  We  pray 
God,  most  earnestly,  that  what  we  have  said  may  have  its  due 
weight  with  those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns. 

And  now,  before  we  conclude,  we  are  desirous  of  stating, 
briefly,  what  presents  itself  to  our  view  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
duty  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the  government — and,  on 
the  other,  the  duty  of  the  government  towards  the  Church. 
There  are  two  virtues,  then,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  English  Churchmen  should  exercise,  at  the  present 
time,  with  respect  to  Lord  Derby's  government— we  mean  hope 
and  patience.  Without  being,  as  we  said  in  the  outset,  partisanSy 
in  any  sense,  of  Lord  Derby,  we  still  venture  to  say  this,  that,  so 
far  as  present  appearances  go.  Lord  Derby  has  given  more  evidence 
of  possessing  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  Christian  states* 
MAN,  than  any  minister  who  has,  for  years  past,  presided  over  the 
government  of  this  country.  It  is  long  since  we  have  witnessed  the 
gratifying  spectacle  of  a  prime  minister  manfully  and  openly  avow- 
ing his  entire  dependence  on  that  gracious  Being  by  whom  *^  kings 
reign  and  princes  govern**' — it  is  verj'  long  since  we  have  heard  a 
great  statesman  speak  of  the  Church  and  her  especial  attribute, 
the  work  of  education^,  as  Lord  Derby  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  27th  of  last  February.     Thus  eloquently  did  he 
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avow  his  determination  to  uphold  the  cause  of  revealed  religion 
and  of  the  Church  of  Christ  : — 

"  But  when  I  use  the  term  '  education,'  do  not  let  me  be  misunder- 
stood ;  1  do  not  mean  by  education  the  greatest  development  of  the 
mental  faculties,  the  mere  acquisition  of  temporal  knowledge,  and  mere 
instruction — useful  as  no  doubt  that  may  be — which  may  enable  the 
man  to  improve  his  condition  in  life,  may  give  him  fresh   tastes,  and 
give  him  also,  by  this  means,  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  those  new 
tastes  and  habits.     Valuable  as  such  instruction  may  be,  when  I  speak 
of  education  I  speak  of  this,  and  this  only — education  involving  the 
culture  of  the  mind,  the  culture  of  the  soul,  and  the  laying  of  the  basis 
and  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  Seriptnres 
and  of  revealed  religion.     1  desire  to  look  upon  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  spreading  education,  even  though  they  be  of  a 
different  opinion  to  that  to  which  I  am  sincerely  attached,  rather  as 
fellow-labourers  than  as  rivals,  in  the  warfare  against  vice  and  irreli- 
gion.     1  will  say  nothing  which  can  be  offensive  to  any  of  those  who 
differ  with  me  in  opinion,  or  who  belong  to  other  communities  ;  but  I 
must  say  that,  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  of  religious  know- 
ledge, 1  will  rest  mainly  on  the  exertions,  the  able  and  indefatigable 
exertions,  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  United  Kingdom.     My  lords,  I 
bold  that  the  Church,  as  the  depositary  of  what  1  believe  to  be  the  tme 
religion,  is  the  instrument  of  incalculable  good  here,  and  of  even  greater 
and  more  incalculable  good  hereafter.    My  lords,  1  say  it  is  not  only  the 
interest  but  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  government  to  uphold  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  its  integrity,  not  by  enactments  directed  against  those  who  differ 
from  our  communion,  not  by  virulent  invective  or  abusive  language  against 
the  religious  faith  of  those  whose  errors  we  may  deplore,  but  to  whose 
consciences  we  have  no  right  to  dictate ;  but  by  stedfastly  resisting  all 
attempts  at  aggression  on  the  rights  and  privileges  and  possessions  of 
that  Church,  come  from  what  quarter  and  backed  by  what  weight  of 
authority  they  may  be ;  by  lending  every  power  of  government  to  sup- 
port and  extend  the  influence  of  that  Church  in  its  high  and  holy  call- 
ing of  diffusing   throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the   united 
empire — I  speak  not  of  this  country  only — that  knowledge  which  is 
derived  from  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  *.** 

And  so,  listen  to  the  peroration  with  which  he  concluded,  and 
then  say  whether  we  are  not  justified  in  the  remarks  we  have  just 
made: — 

"  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "  when  I  look  to  the  difficulties  that 
surround  us,  when  I  look  to  the  various  circumstances  that  must  com- 
bine to  give  us  a  chance  of  successfully  encountering  the  various  ob- 
stacles that  beset  our  path,  I  confess  1  am  myself  appalled  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  to  encounter.    But  1  believe,  and 

*  Morning  Chronicle^  Feb.  28. 
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1  know  that  the  destinies  of  nations  are  in  the  hands  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  I  know  that  it  often  is  the  pleasure  of  that  great  Being 
to  work  his  own  ohjects  hy  weak  and  unworthy  means.  In  his  pre- 
sence I  can  solemnly  aver  that  no  motive  of  personal  amhition  has  led 
me  to  aspire  to  the  dangerous  eminence  on  which  the  favour  of  my 
Sovereign  has  placed  me.  In  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  no  considerations  shall  sway  me  except  those  which  led  me  to 
accept  it — the  paramount  consideration  of  public  duty ;  and  with  that  feel- 
ing on  my  mind — that  deep  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  my  own  motives 
— and  that  trust  in  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  a  higher  Power  than 
my  own,  I  will  venture  to  undertake  the  task  from  which  I  might  well 
have  shrunk  appalled  by  its  magnitude.  And,  be  the  period  of  my 
administration  longer  or  shorter,  not  only  shall  I  have  obtained  the 
highest  object  of  personal  ambition,  but  I  shall  have  fulfilled  one  of  the 
highest  ends  of  human  being,  if,  in  the  course  of  it,  I  can  have,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  advanced  the  great  objects  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men,  and  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  country — if  I  can  have  contributed  to  the  safety,  to  the  honour, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  the  Queen  *.*' 

Of  course  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  this  may  all  be  the 
veriest  "  clap-trap/^  a  mere  "  blind ""  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
credulous  supporters.  We  need  not  to  be  told  that,  when  Lord 
Derby  speaks  of  the  "  Church/**  he  may  possibly  allude,  not  to 
that  mystical  body  of  Chhist,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truths  but  may  merely  consider  her  as  a  thing  of  human 
growth,  as  "existing  by  Act  of  Parliament,^  as  "an  establish- 
ment of  earth's  creation.**'  We  are  quite  sensible  of  this  fact, 
that  when  he  speaks  of  "revealed  religion,**'  Lord  Derby  may 
allude,  not  to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
merely  to  the  barren  faith  of  a  cold,  and  naked,  and  negative 
"Protestantism.**'  We  know  perfectly  well  that  such  things 
may  be^  but  we  do  not  ourselves,  for  a  single  moment,  believe 
that  such  things  are.  We  believe,  rather,  that  as  Lord  Derby's 
personal  character  is  above  all  suspicion,  so  Churchmen  may 
fairly  interpret  his  language  and  sentiments,  according  to  the 
plain  and  obvious  signification  which  appears  on  the  face  of  them. 
And,  thus  believing,  we  say  again  that,  without  any  blind  adhe- 
sion, any  indiscriminate  confidence,  English  Churchmen  may  now 
look  forward  with  hope  to  the  prospect  of  Lord  Derby's  continu- 
ance in  power. 

But  we  say  also  that,  with  this  "  hope,"  it  is  essentially  neces- 
sary that  "  patience  "  should  be  joinea.  Supposing  Lord  Derby 
to  be  ever  so  well  disposed  towards  the  Church,  still  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  will  have  many  very  great  and  very  pressing 

*  Moruiog  Chronicle,  Aog.  28. 
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difficulties  against  which  to  contend.     IF  we  have  reason  to  hope 
for  justice  to  the  Churchy  we  must  still  allow  Lord  Derby,  to  a 
certain  extent,   the  liberty  of  choosing  his  own   time  for  its 
administration.     For  example,  supposing  that  Lord  Derby  cannot 
see  his  way  clearly  towards  granting  the  royal  licence  to  con?a- 
cation  immediately  on  its  first  being  assembled.     Of  coarse,  in 
that  case,  certain  parties,  who  have  their  owm  ends  to  forward^ 
will  be  ready  directly  to  cry  out  that  Lord  Derby  ^'  has  betrayed  the 
Church,''"  that  ''  all  his  fine  professions  go  for  nothing,^  &c.  &c. 
Now,  ice  toould  say^  rather,  that,  as  we  gave  Lord  Derby  credit 
for  good  intentions,  and  as  he  must  have  better  means  than  we 
can  have  of  knowing  the  proper  time  for  action,  therefore,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  he  would  have  good  grounds 
for  any  course  he  might  adopt ;  therefore,  we  shoukl  be  content 
to  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  carrying  those  good  intentions  into 
practical  operation. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  the  duty 
of  the  government  with  respect  to  the  Church.  We  say  duty^ 
because  we  are  desirous  of  taking  into  account  the  very  highest 
motive  of  action,  but  most  sure  are  we  that,  as  in  every  other 
case,  so  especially  in  this,  duty  and  interest  would  go  hand-in- 
hand  together. 

We  would  venture,  then,  to  suggest  to  Lord  Derby  one  or  two 
considerations,  which  a  ^^  Christian  Statesman,^  and  such  we 
believe  him  to  be,  who  desires  to  win  the  confidence  of  Churchmen 
mttst  take  into  account.  We  say  then,  first,  that  he  must  con- 
sider calmly  and  dispassionately  the  mighty  movement  which  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years,  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  absolutely  impossible — it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men — wish  it  howsoever  they  may — 
to  repress  that  movement.  They  may  ignore  it,  if  they  will.  Tney 
may  pass  it  by  with  cold  contempt  and  frigid  indifference,  as  a 
thing  with  which  they  have  no  concern.  They  may  do  this ;  it  is 
what  has  been  hitherto  done ;  but,  in  any  case,  repress  it  they 
cannot.  And  if  this  be  so,  what  is  the  plain  duty  of  a  ^'  Chris- 
tian Statesman  ?"  Why,  surely,  not  to  "  ignore,^  but  to  "  head''^ 
the  movement — to  direct  and  guide  it,  permitting  its  legitimate 
development,  but  checking  any  tendency  to  extravagance.  We 
would  say  that  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  three  principles 
*  actively  at  work  in  the  English  Church.  The  one,  the  "ultra- 
montane principle,''''  which  regards  the  Church  as  an  institution, 
existing,  not  simply  independently  of  the  State,  but  as  being,  in  its 
essence,  something  directly  above  it — which  repudiates  State 
connexion  and  State  alliance,  because  of  certain  evils  which,  it  is 
said,  flow  necessarily  and  immediately  out  of  them.     Another  is 
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the  "  Erastian''^  principle,  which  looks  on  the  Church  as  existing 
by  the  fiat  of  the  civil  power,  and  therefore,  of  course,  depending 
on  the  civil  power  for  its  continuance.  A  third  is  the  ^^  Angli- 
can'^ principle— a  principle  which  regards  Church  and  State  as 
equally  and  alike  God'^s  instruments  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
mankind — which  regards  the  Church  as  perfectly  independent,  as 
to  its  essence,  of  the  civil  power,  but  as  best  fulfilling  the  will  of 
its  Divine  Founder,  when  in  alliance  with  it — which  considers 
it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect,  and  foster,  and  cherish  the 
Church — the  duty  of  the  Church  to  respect  and  co-operate  with, 
in  all  lawful  things,  the  civil  power.  Now,  twenty  years  ago,  he 
who  had  used  such  language  as  this,  would  have  spoken  in  an 
"  unknown  tongue^  to  the  great  majority  of  English  Churchmen. 
The  ^^  Erastian^  principle  was  then  dominant.  Men  talked  of 
the  " establishment,^'  as  if  to  be  "established''  were  the  very 
essence  of  the  Church,  absolutely  ignoring  its  divine  and  inherent 
qualities.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  and,  God  be  thanked,  it  is 
not  so  now ;  and  any  "  Christian  Statesman"  who,  aware  that  it 
is  not  so,  yet  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  and  quietly  passes  it  by, 
pursues  a  very  absurd,  nay,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert,  a  very 
sinful  course.  But  here  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  remark 
of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  has  sketched,  with  a  masterly  hand, 
the  influence  which  the  religious  movement  of  the  last  twenty 
years  ought  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  a  "  Christian  Statesman. 

*'  We  have  seen,  then,"  it  is  said,  *'  partially,  at  least,  what  our  difficulties 
are,  as  a  Churchman  views  them,  in  connexion  with  the  State.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  of  affairs  which  it  concerns  us  to  contemplate,  if  we 
desire  to  form  a  correct  and  impartial  judgment  of  our  present  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  only  the  Church  and  her  members  who  feel  troubled 
and  perplexed  in  consequence  of  her  relations  to  a  distempered  State, 
but  the  State  and  its  ministers,  be  it  remembered,  have  scarcely  lest 
embarrassment  to  encounter  in  consequence  of  its  alliance  to  a  dis- 
tracted Church.  Let  a  Christian  statesman  be  never  so  well  disposed, 
let  him  consult  with  all  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  true  patriot  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  and  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  disoblige,  even  of 
professing  Churchmen,  as  many  as  he  will  please.  Desiring  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon,  and  to  surmount,  if  it  may  be,  the  difficulties 
which  it  occasions,  he  will  take  a  calm  view  of  his  position  in  relation 
to  the  Church.  Over  against  the  secular  wants  which  we  have  above 
described,  and  partly,  it  may  be  said,  arising  out  of  them,  a  no  less 
remarkable  series  of  Ecclesiastical  occurrences  will  appear  before  him. 
He  will  see  a  movement  going  forward  which  threatens  to  assume  the 
shape  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  legitimate  vent, 
which  wise  and  friendly  administrations  would  have  found  for  it,  to 
transfer  to  minor  Dignitaries  and  to  Voluntary  Societies  the  influence 
and  authority  which  properly  belongs  only  to  the  Episcopate  and  to 
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Convocation.  In  seeking  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  movement,  be  will 
discover  that  its  motives  were  good  and  landable»  as  its  principles  were 
sound  and  well-defined  :  the  former,  zeal  for  God's  glory  and  the  rescue 
of  a  beleaguered  Church  ;  the  latter^  reverence  for  primitive  antiquity^ 
and  fidelity  to  the  Reformation.  He  will  find  that  in  its  course  it  has 
drawn  within  it,  more  or  less  visibly,  whatever  of  learning,  or  taste,  or 
genius,  or  sanctity,  or  self-devotion,  has  appeared  amongst  us.  He  will 
observe  how,  like  the  scribe  instructed  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it 
has  brought  out  of  its  treasures  things  new  and  old;  and  how  the 
literary  works  it  has  achieved  deserve  to  be  admired,  not  more  for  their 
intrinsic  merits  than  for  their  variety  and  extent,  as  forming  altogether 
a  stupendous  monument  of  industry  and  zeal.  He  will  confess,  that 
by  restoring  order  and  propriety  to  public  worship,  and  by  multiplying 
the  daily  use  of  Common  Prayer,  it  has  conferred  blessings  upon  the 
land  which  no  man  who  calls  himself  a  Christian  will  venture  to  gun- 
say.  All  this  and  more  of  permanent  and  incalculable  good  he  vrill  (if 
he  examines  fairly)  ascribe  to  a  movement,  which,  at  the  same  time,  he 
will  know  has  placed  all  its  authors  and  chief  promoters  under  a  ban, 
and  has  exposed  them,  if  not  to  open  persecution,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  suspicion  and  dislike.  Nor  will  he  wonder,  when  he  looks 
more  closely,  that  such  should  be  the  case.  It  reqniiied  a  bold  and 
Catholic-minded  minister  at  the  first  to  take  the  movement  by  the 
hand  ;  or,  on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves,  a  sturdy  indifference  to 
coldness  and  neglect,  and  a  deep-rooted  confidence  in  the  impregnable 
strength  of  the  position  which  they  came  forward  to  maintain.  Unfor- 
tunately the  former  was  not  found  in  the  government  either  of  the 
Whigs  or  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  the  latter  was  no  less  signally 
wanting  in  more  than  one  of  those  whom  we  delighted  to  honour  as 
our  champions  and  our  guides.  Increased  alienation  aggravated  the 
evil  upon  either  side.  The  movement  became  more  and  more  unsound 
in  proportion  as  the  State  neglected  to  secure  its  services ;  and  the 
State  justified  at  once  its  suspicion  and  neglect  by  the  frequent  aposta- 
sies which  its  own  mistaken  policy  had  engendered  in  the  movement. 
....  If  the  constitution  of  the  State  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  relation 
to  the  Church,  so  neither,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  attitude  of  those 
who  claim  (and  without  reason)  to  represent  the  Church,  what  it  was 
towards  the  State  ;  if  the  former  has  drifted  from  its  original  moorings, 
so,  too,  have  the  latter.  How,  then,  must  a  Christian  statesman  be 
perplexed  when  he  sees  the  change  which  has  come  over  ns — a  change 
which  no  alteration  of  circumstances,  no  amount  of  prejudice  or  dis- 
couragement, could  sufiSce  to  justify — our  natural  friends  converted 
into  foes,  and  our  foes  into  friends ! — no  language  sufficiently  gentle 
towards  Rome,  or  too  galling  and  opprobrious  towards  the  Civil  Power ! 
— when  he  marks  how  much  treason,  openly  vented  against  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  the  movement  set  out,  if  not  actually  encouraged 
amongst  us,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked! — when  he  looks  out 
upon  the  sea,  which  we  had  undertaken  to  defend,  and  of  which  every 
cross  current,  every  rock  and  shoal,  had  been  carefully  laid  down  in 
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the  charts  of  former  navigators,  literally  strewn  with  wreckst  which  have 
been  caused,  not  by  any  sudden  storm  or  unforeseen  attack,  but  solely 
by  the  nvilfulness  and  incapacity  of  the  mariners  themselves  * ! " 

Now,  this  is  a  veir  true  and  graphic  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  High-Church  party,  including,  under  that 
term,  both  the  sections  into  which  that  party  is,  unhappily^ 
divided — such  are  really  the  effects  of  the  great  movement  which 
has  been  going  on  in  the  English  Church  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  said,  ''  how  can  you  expect  any  govern- 
ment to  '  head  a  movement^  which  has  produced  such  effects — 
within  which  such  influences,  as  you  here  describe,  are  actually 
at  work  ?'^  We  reply  that,  assuming  of  course  the  movement 
to  contain  elements  of  good,  which  this  undoubtedly  did,  such 
a  step  would  be  a  simple  measure  of  justice — since,  inasmuch 
as  those  effects  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  results  of  coldness 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  State,  therefore  the  State  is  bound 
to  repair  that  neglect  by  its  future  conduct.  But  we  say,  moreover, 
that  these  influences,  evil  as  we  admit  them  to  be,  are  really  diffused 
over  only  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  High-Church 
party.  We  are  most  firmly  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of 
that  party  are  untainted  by  the  peculiar  views  of  the  extreme 
section.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  have,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  most  unhappily  allowed  the  most  active  members  of  that 
section  to  take  the  lead  among  them ;  but  we  are  firmly  convinced, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  government,  which  will  deal  fairly, 
honestly,  and  impartially  with  the  English  Church,  to  dissolve 
that  connexion  at  once  and  for  ever.  Lord  Derby  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  English 
communion  will  rally  around  him  as  one  man  the  moment  they 
see  him  beginning  to  act  up  to  the  principles  he  has  already  so 
eloquently  professed.  Let  him  show  that  he  regards  the  Church 
of  Christ,  as  God''s  own  heritage,  as  the  Vineyard  which  God's 
right  hand  hath  planted ; — ^let  him  show  that  he  considers  it  the 
highest  privilege  of  a  Christian  Statesman,  not  to  break  doton  the 
hedge  of  that  vineyard — nor  to  pluck  off  her  grapes — not,  as  the  tcild 
hoar  out  of  the  toood^  to  root  it  up^  as  a  wild  beast  of  the  fields  to 
devour  it — but  rather  to  fence  it^  and  gather  out  the  stones  thereof  and 
plant  it  with  the  choicest  vine ; — let  Lord  Derby  show,  by  his 
ecclesiastical  appointments,  that  he  is  desirous  of  promoting  men 
of'  earnest  piety,  without  reference  to  party; — let  him  show 
that  he  will  allow  no  considerations  of  political  expediency  to 
influence  him  in  any  way,  when  dealing  with  aught  connected  with 

*  ScottiBh  EUiclesiastical  Journal,  p.  174. 
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the  Church; — ^let  him  show  his  consciousness  of  the  great  truth, 
that  Churchmen  will  not  be  contented  any  longer  with  **  ahams,^ 
— that   the  days   of  careless  indolence,  and  woridly  ease,  and 
callous  indifference,  the  days  when  men  w*ere  content  to  fatten  on 
the  emoluments  of  the  Church,  without  doing  her  work,  are  gone 
for  ever ; — let  Lord  Derby  take  such  a  course  as  this,  and  it  is 
our  earnest  conviction  that,  by  the  adoption  of  that  course,  he 
will  do  very  much  indeed  to  place  his  government  on  a  secure  and 
permanent  footing.     Any  how,  we  are  sure  of  one  thinjsr,  that  in 
so  doing,  be  the  result  what  it  may,  he  will  satisfy  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience — that  in  so  doing,  he  will  earn  for  himself  the 
glorious  character  of  a  Christian  Statesman — that  in  so  doing,  he 
win  best  perform  his  duty  alike  to  his  Gk>D  and  to  his  country. 
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Art.  VI. — Original  Views  of  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Poet- Philosopher  of  Venusia :  toith  which  is  combined  an 
Illustration  of  the  Suitability  of  the  Ancient  Epic  and  Lyric 
Styles  to  Modem  Subjects  of  National  and  General  Interest. 
By  John  Murray,  M.A.^  <kc.  Ac,  Dublin  :  Hodges  and 
Smith. 

At  the  present  moment  a  contest  of  almost  unexampled  bitter- 
ness is  raging  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  in  reference  to 
classical  studies  in  general;  and  so  hotly  and  vehemently  is  it 
pursued  by  bishops,  archbishops,  abb^,  monks,  professors,  and 
journalists,  who  appear  to  be  equally  divided  on  the  question, 
that  one  party  accuses  the  other  of  heresy,  while  the  other  retorts 
the  charge  of  infidelity.  We  presume  this  noisy  and  angry  con- 
troversy will  die  away  after  a  time,  and  leave  matters  pretty 
much  as  it  found  them.  To  exclude  the  classics  from  schools 
and  seminaries  would  be  impossible  in  a  communion  where  Latin 
is  still  so  extensively  used  m  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Nor,  in- 
deed, can  it  be  possible  in  any  system  which  seeks  to  cultivate 
the  taste  by  the  study  of  the  best  models,  or  to  develop  the 
faculties  through  the  medium  of  the  highest  philosophy.  The 
value  of  the  classical  writings  is  only,  amongst  ourselves,  disputed 
by  those  who  are  unacquamted  with  them ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  much  serious  evil  to  morals  has 
arisen  from  the  careless  and  indiscriminate  study  of  the  classics, 
and  from  the  coarseness  and  sensuality  which,  in  many  cases,  dis- 
figure their  pages,  and  which  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  removed. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  high 
range  of  classical  attainments  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  from 
which  it  proceeds.  We  would  note  especially  a  Latin  poem  at 
the  conclusion,  which  appears  to  us  deserving  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration. It  is  on  the  ^^Regia  Natalitia;  and  might  almost 
have  been  composed  by  the  Bard  of  Venusia  himself.  Mr. 
Murray'*s  criticisms  on  Horace  are  always  ingenious  and  acute, 
if  not  in  all  cases  satisfactory,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
biographical  notices  of  the  poet,  which  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
all  critical  students  of  his  pages. 

We  may  add  that  the  volume  before  us  is  not  intended 
for  junior  students  of  Horace.  There  is  no  lack  of  works 
adapted  to  their  use,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Kerchever  Arnold.     The  facilities,  indeed,  now  aflfbrded  for  the         | 
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study  of  the  classics,  would  have  elicited  Dumy  a  ffroan  from  the 
pedagogues  of  a  former  generation  could  they  nave  foreseen 
them. 

Are  such  productions  evidence  of  our  continued  or  increased 
value  for  learning !     They  undoubtedly  prove  our  increased  love 
of  teaching ;  but  are  all  these  helps  to  stud^y  a  sign  that  the 
power  has  increased  with  the  desire  for  acquiring  claasical  know- 
ledge ?    These  scaling  ladders  for  youth  rather  show,  we  fear,  a 
disposition  to  take  by  storm,  than  the  intention  to  enter  in  by 
patient  mining.     We  do  not  now  *^sit  down  before  the  for- 
tress C  we  attempt  it  by  a  coup  de  main.    To  publish  a  fine 
^holarly  edition  of  one  of  the  great  classics,  with  scholarly  notes 
and  remarks,  is  indeed  a  proof  that  this  age  is  not  unworthy  of 
its  predecessors.     To  avail  ourselves  of  the  erudition,  without  the 
overlaying  superabundance  of  our  (German  neighbours,  shoiA-s  at 
once  our  liberality  and  our  sense ;  but  when  we  see  a  page  of 
works   ^^  adapted  to   the  use    of  schools,^  and    ^*  Preparatory 
Lessons,'^  and  so  forth,  and  then  another  page  of  the  same  sort, 
and  then  another,  we  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rising  gene- 
ration must  be,  instead  of  extraordinarily  clever,  as  they  think 
themselves,  most  remarkably  dull.     Drudgery,  independent  of  the 
end  of  the  drudgery,  is  a  fine  thing  in  itself.   '^  Boys  will  be  boys,^ 
and  therefore  that  they  may  be  men,  boys  must  work.     And 
when  we  see  what  great  men  have  been  great  scholars,  we  rejoice 
that,  by  whatever  means,  to  be  a  scholar,  is  still  a  necessary  of 
life  to  an  Englishman.     The  idleness  of  genius  is  now  an  ex- 
ploded idea ;  when  we  come  to  look  into  tne  history  of  men  of 
fen i us,  we  find  how  hard  they  laboured ;  and  from  the  days  of 
)emosthcnes  till  now,  distinction  is  only  to  be  attained  by  fair 
drudgery.     Drudger}'  will  not  make  genius ;  but  to  make  genius 
available,  it  must  have  laboured  at  the  preparation ;  and  what- 
ever is  to  be  the  destination  the  youth  is  to  have,  whatever  is  the 
part  he  is  to  ^'  play  in  the  after  game  of  life,^  it  must  be  from  ^^a 
childish  thought^'  that  has  been  '^  pleased"''  with  the  great  actions 
of  antiquity.     For  this  reason,  the  earlier  our  intimacy  with  the 
greatest  begins,  the  better.     Familiarity  does  not  in  this  case 
breed   contempt,   because   with    our  earliest    associations   with 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Sophocles,  wo   have  also  the  early  asso- 
ciations of  youth,  and  hope,  and  happiness.     At  fifteen  we  re- 
member the  miseries  of  the  Latin  grammar,  but  at  fifty  we  re- 
nember  only  the  jokes,  the  fun,  the  joyousness  of  our  school- 
'!ays  ;  and  our  recollection  of  the  Pythian  Games  are  so  blended 
with  those  of  cricket,  that  in  the  distance  all  looks  equally  bright, 
and  hoar  antiquity  is  gilded  bv  the  morning  sun.     For  this 
.  Jison  we  have  always  felt  that  this  hoar  antiquity  should  be  as 
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hoary  as  possible;  that  the  towers  we  are  to  venerate  all  our 
lives,  the  land  marks  in  the  waste  of  time,  should  be  the  greatest 
monuments  of  the  human  mind,  and  we  have  always  regretted  that 
Horace  should  be  so  strenuously  studied.  If  we  could  look  at 
Horace  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  we  should  perceive  his  un worthi- 
ness to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  Homer  and  Pindar.  We 
would  not  have  him  as  much  read,  and  he  is  often  more  than  any 
other  of  the  classic  course  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  hard  to  divest 
ourselves  of  our  well-taught  respect  for  him — to  ourselves  pecu- 
liarly so — It  seems  ungrateful — heartless,  to  forget  the  pains  that 
were  taken  to  instruct  us  in  him ;  we  never  can  forget  the  light 
which  dawned  upon  us  on  entering  the  fifth  form,  and  coming 
under  the  great  man'*s  own  eye — The  life  with  which  each  phrase 
became  instinct — How  the  words  which  we  had  been  so  long 
looking  at  in  the  boggy  lower  atmosphere,  came  at  once  in  these 
rarefied  regions  to  have  a  visibility  of  meaning  of  which  we  had 
not  dreamed  below.  The  allusions,  the  references,  the  multitude 
of  ideas  which  could  be  spun  out  of  a  single  passage,  amazed 
and  enchanted  us.  What  a  long  revolving  tram  of  historic  re- 
mains were  wrought  out  to  our  awakened  mmds  !  Augustus  and 
Imperial  Rome,  and  Rome  a  republic,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
Roman  polity,  customs,  laws,  and  religion,  and  all  their  still 
existing  influence  on  European  society,  were  all  certainly  opened 
to  our  view,  by  the  best  of  teachers,  in  our  course  of  Horace. 
And  yet  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  as  the  worst,  or  the  most 
ungrateful  of  scholars  for  depreciating  this  very  Horace,  and  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  did  aflbrd  such  copious  references.  Had 
he  possessed  original  genius,  we  should  have  studied  him  only,  or 
our  annotations  would  have  been  with  reference  only  to  his 
genius.  When  we  read  Shakespear,  we  may  glance  at  a  note 
to  see  what  the  meaning  of  an  old  word  may  be  in  modem 
English,  but  we  hurry  on  with  the  poetry,  and  when  we  think  of 
him,  it  is  of  Shakespear,  not  of  Shakespear^s  times.  In  fact, 
most  of  Horace^s  productions  are  mere  vers  de  sociite.  He 
was  essentially  a  man  of  society,  a  man  of  the  world.  And  we 
have  ^^  advisedly^  used  a  French  phrase  in  speaking  of  him,  be- 
cause we  think  he  is  so  much  more  suited  to  French  than  to 
English  taste.  This  may  seem  a  paradox  when  we  at  the  same 
time  assert  that  Horace  has  maintained  his  place  in  English 
schools  in  a  great  measure  from  our  familiarity  with  him  from 
Pope^s  paraphrases.  But  it  is  not  a  paradox  ;  both  assertions, 
if  we  consider  them,  will  prove  to  be  true  and  uncontradictor}\ 
Boileau  was,  according  to  Plutarch^s  system  of  parallels  on  the 
Chart  of  Biography,  exactly  on  the  parallel  of  Horace  in  ability, 
allowing  for  the  difierence  in  the  age  and  the  country.     But 
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Pope  was  of  a  diflerent  calibre.  In  his  imitation  of  Horace, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  original  but  the  good^  sense,  in  which  he 
is  equal,  while  he  is  as  inferior  from  his  malignity,  as  he  is  su- 
perior by  his  wit  and  versification.  Pope  had  none  of  the  bon- 
hommie  of  Horace.  He  was  of  a  feeble  body  and  irritable  mind. 
Horace  appears  to  have  been  eminentlv  equable  in  his  temper, 
possessing  much  of  the  French  philosophy  of  temperament,  much 
of  their  springiness  under  misfortune,  and  much  of  their  know- 
ledge of  business  in  the  midst  of  their  frivolous  pursuits,  and  the 
same  power  of  rising  superior  to  the  loss  of  fortune,  though  knowing 
so  well  how  to  manage  it  while  in  possession ;  and  very  French, 
too,  the  mediocrity  of  his  style,  the  borrowed  nature  of  his  by- 
way of  grand  thoughts,  and  the  easy  turns  of  his  company  verses; 
while  Pope  was,  to  the  last  degree,  peevish  under  crosses  and 
revengeful  of  wrongs,  miserly  as  to  money,  and  discontented  as 
to  position.  There  is  in  Horace,  in  spite  of  his  flattery,  a 
dignity  which  made  him  the  real  friena  of  the  great  men  of 
whom  he  was  independent;  while  in  Pope  there  is  a  con- 
stant alternation  of  assertions  of  his  scorn  of  courts  and  of  his 
cringing  to  courtiers.  He  was,  therefore,  in  his  want  of  temper 
and  want  of  dignity  as  unsuited  to  enact  an  English  Horace  as 
could  well  be,  and  yet  he  is,  and  ever  will  be  considered  as  such, 
from  the  grace,  the  ease,  the  admirable  wit  and  sense  of  his 
satires.  The  memory  of  the  individuab  may  pass  away,  but  the 
pictures  of  human  nature,  of  corrupt  society,  will  remain  for 
ever.  And  when  we  read  Horace,  we  have  recourse  to  the  com- 
mentators to  tell  us  why  such  and  such  a  passage  should  be  ad- 
mired because  of  its  allusions  to  such  and  such  an  event,  or  such 
and  such  a  character.  Pope'^s  epigrammatic  lines  are  so  ffeneral 
as  to  be  quoted  for  ever  from  their  intrinsic  truths,  epigrams 
being,  or  rather  epigrammatic  writing  meriting,  a  criticism 
exactly  the  contrary  of  Johnson'^s  on  Pope^s  epitaphs ;  he  cen- 
sures them  as  epitaphs  without  a  name,  without  individuality, 
"  epitaphs  to  let  ;^  whereas  satires,  which  are  a  series  of  epi- 

S'ams,  should  be  without  individuality ;  they  should  be  universal, 
oileau  was  not  only  much  more  fit  than  Pope  to  be  the  imitator 
of  Horace,  by  his  French  bonhommic  disposition,  but  from  the 
style  of  his  society  and  the  situation  of  his  court.  The  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  much  more  like  that  of  Augustus  than  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  our  Augustan  age.  Under  Anne  and  the  first 
and  second  George  we  were  under  a  government  settled  certainly 
and  peaceful,  but  held  under  a  precarious  tenure,  and  eminently 
constitutional ;  that  is  to  say,  the  farthest  possible  from  absolute. 
We  were  ffraduallv  recovering  from  the  double  deluge  of  fanatic 
purism  and   infidel  profligacy.     The  impress  of  Cromwell  and 
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of  Charles  II.  were  still  on  the  forms  of  society;  and  in  our 
struggles  against  power  and  pnritanism  we  were  in  as  opposite  a 
state  as  possible  from  the  calm  belonging  to  the  '^bon  tyran^^ 
Augustus,  a  state  much  more  resembling  the  meridian  of  the 
great  Louis''s  days.  The  rudeness  of  the  stormy  part  of  his  early 
reign,  and  the  disappearing  race  of  ancient  cavalier  nobles,  with 
their  country  castles,  and  vassals,  and  chieftain  feelings,  and 
Montaignish  simplicity,  and  hardihood  of  character,  was  not  un- 
like the  decayed  republican  gentry  who  melted  away  with  their 
republican  feelings  under  the  slow-consuming  supremacy  of  the 
firet  emperor — ^tne  invisible,  gentle,  unperceived,  enveloping  act 
of  despotism  which  gathered  ^1  into  its  invincible  folds,  gradually 
crushed  all  in  one  common  servitude,  as  Louis  XIV.,  with  his 
magnificence  and  his  arts,  brought  all  France  to  Paris,  and  all 
her  nobility  to  be  petit-maitre  slaves.  In  Pope^s  original  poems 
we  see  at  once  the  superiority  of  his  country  and  of  his  genius. 
In  the  fissay  on  Man,  he  nearly  approaches  Lucretius,  the  Latin 
poet.  There  is  nothing  in  Horace,  we  think  we  can  prove,  of 
real  genius.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  read  Pope,  and  his  measure 
palls  on  the  ear,  but  his  sense  and  his  genius  are  too  much  inter- 
woven in  our  literature  to  be  forgotten  while  it  remains.  May 
not  the  same  be  said  of  Horace  \  Are  not  his  lines  quoted ! 
Allusions  to  him  occur  in  every  writer,  and  a  man  is  thought  a 
scholar  who  can  repeat  a  line  of  Horace.  It  is  precisely  against 
this  integrating  of  his  mediocrity  into  our  litemture  that  we  de- 
precate. It  is  from  this  blind  delusion  that  we  would  awaken 
our  countrymen.  It  is  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  deception, 
that  we  would  turn  their  studies  from  the  inferior  to  the  true 
great ;  we  would  leave  very  little  of  our  school  and  college  course 
to  Horace,  and  give  the  time  so  misspent  upon  him  to  the 
master  minds,  the  real  geniuses  of  antiquity.  It  has  been  said 
that  ^^  the  elegant  negligence  of  Anacreon,  the  daring  and  mag- 
nificent sublimity  of  Pindar,  and  the  plaintive  melancholy  of 
Simonides,  alternate  in  the  Odes  of  Horace.'*'  We  are  ready  to 
admit  his  graceful  negligence ;  it  is  his  chief  merit ;  we  join  un- 
reservedly m  our  admuration  of  his  domestic  pictures,  his 

■  **  ligna  super  foco 

Large  reponens,  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina." 

His— 

"  Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacebe  pater,  teque,  decens  Venus  ?" 

and  the  Bore — 

^  Accunit  quidam  notus  mibi  nomine  tantum, 
Arreptaque  manu,  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum  ?** 
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are  admirable — they  are  exactly  the  style  in  which  his  merit 
appears,  and  to  which  we  maintain  he  should  have  confined  him- 
self;  to  which,  at  least,  our  admiration  should  be  confined.     The 
journey  to  Brundusium  from  "  Egressum  magna  me  accepit^  to  the 
*'  finis  chartseoue  viseque,'*''  is  the  perfection  of  the  verM  de  sodiU^ 
which  are  written  by  a  gentleman  about  town.     We  can  fancy 
the  glory  of  being  the  first  to  recite  them,  the  question  of  *^  Have 
you  seen  The  Journey!"^  ''Have  not  you  had  Horace'*8  last!^ 
and  the  handing  about  and  the  copying.     There  was  some  satis- 
faction in  those  days  in  copying — every  thing  was  not  in  print  as 
soon  as  it  was  thought.     What  advertisements  were  there  !   *^  In 
hand,^'  we  suppose,  instead  of  ''  in  the  jpress,^  appeared  for  some 
time,  but  where  ?     In  writings  like  "  Try  Warren'^s  Blacking^ 
on  the  walls  ?  or  in  affiches  stuck  up !    Or  had  they  arrived  at 
our  height  of  civilization  in  having  walking  general  advertisers! 
It  does  not  appear  that  criers  went  about  as  with  our  *^  Report 
of  the  Trial,*'  or  ''  Last  Dying  Speech  and  Confession,^  calling 
out   ''the   Newest  New  Satire  o\  Quintus  Horatius   Flaccus.^ 
Was  there  a  blessed  interval  between  these  advertisements  and 
the  actual  sale  in  which  the  privileged  few,  like  those  gifted  with 
the  private  entrSe  at  court,  could  see  the  precious  work  before 
every  body  could — when  they  could,  like  the  "Athenaeum*"  or 
"  Literary  Gazette,*"  review  the  work  before  it  appeared,  pro- 
nounce upon  its  character  before  it  was  alive,  and  decide  its  fate 
before  it  had  begun  its  career  ? 

It  has  been  argued  whether  Horace  produced  his  pieces  singly 
or  all  together :  but  it  hardly  admits  of  any  question.  Bentley, 
indeed,  with  his  usual  dull  ingenuity,  contends  that  he  wrote 
a  whole  set  of  Satires  at  once,  all  his  Satires  and  all  his  Epistles 
de  suite ;  when  the  very  essence  of  each  Satire  is  its  individuality. 
They  were  all  evidently  poems  on  several  occasions.  The  privi- 
leged few,  were  probably  allowed  to  see  the  tablets  after  the 
*^s8epe  stilum  vertas^'  had  been  often  enough  repeated,  before 
the  scribe  had  copied  them.  The  less  favoured  but  more  boasting, 
the  '^  bustling  Botherbies*"  of  those  days,  had  a  reading  of  the  scroll 
volume  before  it  was  consigned  to  the  booksellers ;  where — 

"  Yertumnum  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  videris : 
Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  mundas.'* 

and  the  book  was  common  to  all  the  world — the  being  able  to 
say,  "  I  saw  it  in  the  tablets,"'  being  equivalent  to  the  pompous 
whisper  of  "I  saw  the  MS.,'"'  and  he  who  could  remember  a 
line  or  two,  or  who  had  made  a  stolen  copy,  being  for  a  few  daj's 
to  enjoy  the  short-lived  glor}'  of  repeating  or  handing  about  in  the 
coteries,  as  a  great  favour,  what  every  body  could  see  for  them- 
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selves  three  days  after.  The  descriptions  of  all  this  sort  of 
society,  and  all  the  good-humoured  satire  of  his  remarks,  are 
Horace'^s  great  and  in  our  opinion  only  real  merit.  The  coarse- 
ness and  disgusting  nature  of  some  of  his  allusions  are  not  his 
fault,  but  those  of  his  time,  and  are  not  so  startling  to  our  taste 
as  those  of  Pope  and  Churchill.  We  class  among  his  occasional 
pieces  the  "Apology  to  Augustus;^  the  first  epistle  of  the 
second  book,  his  answer  to  the  Emperor^s  polite  reproaches 
for  not  immortalizing  him  as  his  patron.  It  has  all  the  grace- 
ful flattery  of  a  dedication,  and  the  deference  of  a  courtier,  with 
the  calmness  and  ease  of  an  independent  man  of  the  world. 
And  to  the  time  and  the  persons  alluded  to  in  these  lighter 
poems,  the  greatness  of  Augustus  and  the  age  when  he  lived, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
the  care  with  which  they  have  been  preserved  to  be  attributed. 
They  were  written  in  a  very  marked  time — they  were  new  of 
their  kind,  and  they  were  of  that  species  to  be  particularly 
popular  in  such  courts  as  those  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  every 
body  would  have  a  copy,  and  as  no  violent  commotions  took  place 
for  a  considerable  time  after  they  were  thus  well  known,  there 
were  copies  enough  to  preserve  them,  they  were  multiplied  in  the 
colonies ;  we  suppose  it  was  as  much  a  necessity  of  fashion  to 
have  a  copy  of  Horace  in  the  Roman  colonies  as  it  was  to  have  a 
Waverley  novel  in  the  United  States.  A  pro-consul  stationed 
at  Seville  did  not  think  himself  genteel  unless  he  could  write  to 
Rome  a  line  of  Horace — the  poet  who  "did^^  poems  that  the 
emperor  read.  This  is  all  very  natural,  but  that  unprejudiced 
modems  who  can  read  Pindar,  should  continue  to  call  the  Odes 
of  Horace  sublime  poetry  is  very  puzzling.  The  fact  is,  moderns 
are  not  unprejudiced,  we  have  still  some  of  the  colonial  feeling ; 
we  think  it  ungenteel  not  to  admire  what  was  admired  in  the 
Augustan  age.  And  we  forget  how  little  they  had  then  of  their 
own  to  admire :  Horace's  Odes  were  new ;  they  were  intended  to 
be  in  Latin  what  Pindar  and  Alcseus  had  produced  in  Greek,  and 
were  cried  up  accordingly.  The  thirty-seventh  of  the  first  book 
is  imitated  from  th< 


fivv  y^prf  yLiQvvKiiv^  Kai  nva  rrpoQ  fliay 
HiveiVf  iiniBri  KarOaye  MvpaiXoQ' 

of  Alcaeus,  but  how  wretchedly  inferior  is  it !  The  very  attempt 
to  imitate  in  so  inferior  a  language  shows  a  strange  mcapacity 
for  any  true  feeling  of  admiration  for  his  original ;  and  yet  it 
seems  unjust  to  accuse  an  author  of  copying  at  once  because  he 
does,  and  because  he  does  not  admire  an  original :  and  yet  it  is 
so ;  Horace  could  perceive  the  glories  of  the  Greek  odes,  but  he 
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ooiild  not  perceive  his  own  inabiEtj  to  attain  thrir  grace  and 
force.     He  had  a  material  to  work  with  which  he  could  not 
fashion  to  the  form  he  admired :  it  was  a  striving  against  nature, 
and  here  with  a  beautiful  model  and  a  nohle  subject  he  has 
clearly  proved  the  bad  material  and  the  inferior  power  with  which 
he  worked.     Cleopatra  was  as  fine  a  subject  for  the  ode  as  could 
be  chosen :  the  enchantress  queen,  whose  spells  had  so  subdued 
the  heroes  and  the  kings  that  came  within  her  magic  influence. 
This  fascinating  enchantress,  this  mighbr  queen  of  nations  and  of 
hearts,  Horace  compares  to  a  sentle  dove  or  swift  hare  puisued 
by  a  hawk  over  the  snowy  fields !     A  simile  so  laughably  ud- 
suited   to  the  subject  and  so  absurd  in  itself,  so  thoroughly 
cockney.     Similies  of  a  hawk,  a  pigeon,  and  a  hare,  occur  per- 
petually in  Greek  poets,  and  Horace  thought  a  simile  should  be 
mtroduccd ;  but  muit  did  a  gentleman  abmit  town  know  of  hares 
or  hawks  \  and  he  therefore  sets  his  hawk  a  running  through  the 
snowy  fields — for  unless  the  hawk  ran,  what  have  the  snowy 
fields  to  do  in  the  matter?     ^^Fatale  monstrum,^  is  a   feeble 
attempt  at  a  grand  expression.     Her  grace  and  her  charms,  not 
her  wickedness  or  her  grace  and  charms  so  wickedly  employed, 
was  the  thing  to  be  expressed ;  the  ^^  fatale  ^  is  wrongly  applied  and 
^^  muHebriter^  is  very  harsh,  and  though  the  test  lin^  from  ^*  Ansa 
et  jacentem  ^  to  the  end  appear  to  be  fine,  the}r  are  utteriy  un- 
worthy of  the  subject.     It  is  a  failure  not  only  in  its  execution, 
but  in  its  object ;  to  exalt  the  loss  of  such  a  captive  to  the 
triumph  of  Augustus  should  surely  have  been  his  purpose,  bat 
the  glory  and  the  powers  of  Cleopatra  are  unaccountably  on^ted 
— one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  our  position,  that  Horace  was 
only  a  verso-maker,  not  a  poet.     We  know  what  a  true  poet 
made  of  the  character  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  but  then  Shake- 
S])car  had  the  advantage  of  the  drama ;  we  arc  speaking  of  what 
could  have  been  done  m  an  ode.     Even  in  these  concluding  lines, 
though  sounding,  and   though  from  ^^vultu  sereno  fortis^^  we 
ox|)ect  a  description  of  the  final  scene ;  yet  what  is  there !     In 
Homer  and  in  Pindar  a  word,  a  line,  brings  before  our  eyes  the 
whole  living  picture :  here  all  is  vague,  and  we  only  know  that 
Cleo])atra  died  by  the  venom  of  a  serpent.     A  true  poet  would 
have  brought  her  at  once  before  our  eyes — we  should  have  seen 
her  on  her  couch,  we  should  have  beheld  the  poisonous  asp 
applied,  wo  should  have  now  the  mortal  paleness  gaining  on  her 
features,  and  should  have  had  before  us  this  queen  of  pomp  and 
])leasure  cold  and  stiff,  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay.     But  Horace  is 
contented  to  mention  the  bare  fact,  and  to  tell  us  that  her  body 
iiiibibcd  the  black  venom ;  but  the  bare  fact  would  have  been  less 
inconsisti^nt  than  the  abortive  attempt  at  particular  description. 
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In  short,  it  is  a  most  Pindaric  subject  most  un-Pindarically 
handled. 

Of  the  lyric  measure  in  the  Latin  language,  we  will  speak  by- 
and-by,  but  let  us  now  consider  his  great  work,  the  Ode, 
^^  The  Carmen  Saeculare  '^  we  will  take  it  by  itself,  as  it  is  usually 
printed,  for  by  our  own  theory  of  the  occasional  nature  of  his 
writings,  we  cannot  agree  to  Sanadon^s  very  ingenious  supposition 
that — 

"  Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo : 
Favete  Unguis  :  carmina  non  prias 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Yirginibus  puerisque  canto," 

was  the  introduction,  and  then  making  the  performance  last  three 
days :  the  first  beginning  with  (Gar.  iv.  6) 

"  Dive,  quern  proles  Niobea  magnse 
Yindicem  linguae," 

and  ending  with  ^*  Lsevis  Agyieu  -^  on  the  second  day  (i.  21) 
**  Dianam  tenerse  dicite  virgines,^  to  the  end ;  and  on  the  third 
the  actual  ^^  Garmen  Sseculare,^  followed  by  the  remaining  stanzas 
of  the  ^'  Dive,  quem  proles  Niobea,^  for  which  arrangement  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence,  and  it  seems  a  very  daring  pro- 
cedure to  cut  poems  to  pieces  in  this  way,  and  put  a  hesA  nere 
and  a  tail  there,  and  then  say,  ^^  what  a  rare  beast  is  this !  ^^  But 
we  are  content  to  take  the  ^^  Garmen  Sseculare*^  as  we  find  it  in 
the  existing  MSS.  of  Horace,  and  as  the  most  accredited  editions 
give  it,  and  begin  with 

"  Pbcebe,  silvarumque  potens  Diana." 

And  in  the  first  ten  lines,  the  invocation,  where  the  first  power  should 
appear,  there  is  neither  solemnity  nor  piety  :  the  word  "  potens,^^ 
in  the  first  line,  is  in  itself  feeble,  because  it  is  too  general ;  and 
"  decus,""  in  the  second,  is  feebler  still — "  a  credit  to  the  skies,'' 
is  the  notion  it  must  give  ;  or  even  if  we  consider  it  as  "  grace,'' 
it  is  but  a  poor  compliment,  and  how  exceedingly  flat  is  the 

"  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 
Visere  majus." 

The  Fates  should  have  brought  forth  the  sublime,  if  it  was  to  be 
brought  out — the  not  only  superhuman  but  super-deity  force  of 
the  Fates — and  it  was  so  intended ;  but  what  is  there  sublime 
either  in  the  idea,  or  the  rhythm,  or  the  force  of  the  words !  How 
inferior  to  the  sublime  Homeric  Destiny  f  *^  VeraoeB  oecimflae'^  is 
hanh  and  hiasing.     "  Semel"  is  a  very  trivial  word  ;  it  has  no- 
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thing  of  the  immutable  force  that  was  mmired  in  describing  fated 
dooms,  and  ^'  servat^^  is  so  evidently  pitiful  that  the  critics  have 
tried  to  change  it  for  ^^  hseret,^  which,  though  a  stroniarer  and  more 
startling  woi'd,  can  hardly  bear  the  construction.  What  can  be 
less  religious  tlian  ^'  Boma  si  vestrum  est  opus!^     It  is  not  the 

K\v0i  fiev,  ^Apyvporopf  oq  Xpvfftiv  A/i^i^€/3i|raCt 

of  Homer,  which  does  not  imply  that  the  cities  might  have  come 
by  nature,  but  humbly  reminds  the  deity  of  the  protection  he  had 
afforded.  In  a  prayer  the  doubt  is  not  of  the  power  of  the  deity, 
it  is  of  the  prayer  being  acceptable.  And  although  **  Bomam  si 
vestrum  opus,'*'*  taken  with  the  whole  passage,  is  only  an  interro- 
gative assertion,  it  is  not  the  tone  of  prayer.  ^^  Anchisee  Vene- 
risque  sanguis,'*'*  is  a  mere  genealogical  fact.  Anchises  and  Venus 
are  put  together  as  we  might  say  John  and  Joan.  In  any  men- 
tion of  a  deity  in  poetry,  it  should  be  with  a  solemnity  which  is  a 
part  of  poetry :  but  in  a  religious  ode  the  mentioning  Anchises 
as  the  father  of  iSneas,  and  Venus  as  the  mother,  without  even 
an  epithet  to  mark  her  as  a  goddess,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in- 
decorous, but  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  which  are  only 
rules  that  spring  from  sense  and  feeling.  To  produce  a  high  ana 
solemn  impression  in  speaking  of  the  descent  of  his  nation^s 
founder,  seems  but  a  simple  necessity  in  such  a  poem,  and  yet  it 
is  here  totally  overlooked. 

'*  Jam  marl  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus,  Albanasque  timet  secures  : 
Jam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superb! 
Nuper,  et  Indi," 

are  noble  linos,  fine  in  sentiment  and  grand  in  rhythm.    The  next 
are  spirited  too,  but  how  lame  the  end, 


«( 


apparetque  beata  pleno 


Copia  cornu." 

To  address  Apollo  as  "  Augur^^  is  very  irreverent.  He  was  the 
patron  of  divination,  the  source  of  prophetic  fury,  the  voice  which 
spoke  in  oracles,  the  instructor  of  sacrificial  rites ;  but  to  call 
upon  him  as  a  soothsayer  is  a  mockery.  We  set  off  coldly,  and 
we  get  no  warmer  after  working  up  to  the  end  ;  we  have  nothing 
grander  to  say  tlian 

" Meliusque  semper 

Proroget  aevum.*' 

And  in  the  concluding  lines  the  whole  collected  gods  who  should 
have  been  the  finale,  come  first,  and  ApoUo  and  Diana  after 
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them.  He  began  with,  and  therefore  he  concludes  with  them — 
a  sort  of  rule  perfectly  in  accordance  with  what  we  consider  the 
author  to  have  been,  a  verse-maker ;  a  rule  totally  at  variance 
with  those  rules  which  belong  to  nature,  and  which  would  have 
been  followed  by  our  author,  had  he  been,  what  he  is  called,  a 
true  poet.  Here  are  seventy-five  lines  on  the  most  noble  subject 
for  a  poet  to  attempt,  and  in  these  seventy-five  lines  there  are  six 
which  are  really  rhythmical,  and  which  contain  one  fine  thought. 
So  much  for  the  Pindaric  sublimity  of  Horace.  Let  us  look  at 
any  ode  of  Pindar'^s  of  about  the  same  length — the  l]th  Pythian, 
for  instance : — 

How  many  noble  thoughts,  how  many  sublime  images  does  it 
convey !  There  is  a  grandeur  and  a  grace  in  the  ^Q  iracScc 
'Ap/Liovfac,  which  shows  at  once  the  master  mind;  while  the 
o^pa  Qifiiv  Upav  UvOwva^  though  in  the  simplest  words,  has  all 
tne  dignity  of  a  religious  address.  But  in  comparing  Horace 
with  Pmdar  we  are  treating  him  with  an  injustice,  and  imputing 
a  presumption  to  him  that  he  does  not  deserve.  The  fault  is  in 
his  admirers  ;  he  himself  was  well  aware  of  his  inferiority,  his 

" ceratis  ope  Daedalea 

Nititur  pennis." 

And  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  write  of  the  deities  with  the 
solemn  devotional  feelings  of  Pindar.  It  is  absurd  to  read  his 
^'  Carmen  Sseculare**^  as  a  religious  poem.  Augustus  was,  with 
his  usual  policy,  desirous  to  keep  up  the  popular  superstitions, 
and  to  show  how  he  reverenced  the  national  worship.  But 
though  he  and  his  courtiers  might  wish  for  propriety's  sake  to 
keep  up  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  Jupiter  and  the  rest,  they 
were  all  of  a  very  impious  turn,  and  hence  the  attempts  at  pious 
sublimity  come  so  poorly  off.  We  have,  therefore,  dwelt  on  them, 
only  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  producing  them  as  specimens  of 
grand  poetry. 

Let  us  try  his  powers  in  this  ode  to  Pindar,  where  he  is  not 
hampered  by  gods  and  goddesses  that  he  does  not  care  about. 
Here  should  be  fervour,  and  spirit,  and  poetic  thought — and  is 
there  ?  His  first  description  of  the  rolling  torrent  of  Pindar'^s 
poetry,  much  as  it  has  been  praised,  is  at  once  tumid  and  flat, 
^'  notas  ripas**'  being  a  particularity  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  simile,  and  ^^  immensus^'  being  a  generality  that  conveys  no- 
thing to  the  mind.     But 

"  Sea  decs,  regesque  canit,  deorum 
Sanguineni/' 
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is  fine  versification  and  a  grand  description  of  a  poet^s  powers.  It 
is  a  noble  verse,  while  the  rest  of  the  sammary  of  the  Pindaric 
subjects  is  but  a  summary,  without  grandeur  of  riiythm  or  one 
spark  of  the  fire  he  is  kuding. 

" pogilemve  equnmve 

Dicit/ 

is  wretchedly  poor.     '^  Dicit"^  has  no  force,  and 

" centum  potiore  signis 

Munere  donat," 

is  equally  spiritless.  He  does  not  teU  us  how  these  noble  poems 
wrought  upon  himself.  He  merely  repeats,  as  a  catalogue,  of 
what  they  consist.  He  does  not  imagine  what  was  the  mind  that 
produced  these  gorgeous  descriptions.  He  tells  us  that  such 
were  described,  and  goes  on  to  teU  how  he  went  himself  so 
laboriously  to  work,  a  fact  of  which  he  had  before  made  us  per- 
fectly aware  unconsciously  in  every  line  we  read.  Here  is  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  that  the  world  ever  saw  to  be  eulofirized  and 
described,  and  five  and  twenty  lines  are  employed,  in  which  there 
is  one  worthy  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  now  try  his  powers  as  a  philosopher :  we  will  take  the 
first  Epistle  to  Maecenas,  v.  11 : — 

"  Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum  : 
Condo,  et  compono,  quae  mox  depromere  poaaiiD." 

Here  he  tells  us  that  he  hoards  and  puts  together  moral  precepts 
which  he  can  draw  forth  when  he  wants  them.  And  hence  we 
should  expect  a  philosophical  essay  in  verse  on  morality ;  but, 
prejudiced  as  we  are  in  favour  of  these  epistles  by  Pope^s  splendid 
paraphrases,  yet  we  must  at  once  give  up  the  philosophy ;  the 
utmost  this  can  claim  is  to  be  called  philosophical  satire.  It  is  a 
satire.  It  at  once  and  in  itself  shows  the  nature  of  the  man. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  neither  a  poet,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  nor  yet  a  philosopher,  unless  we  use  the  word  in  the 
profane  sense  to  which  it  was  degraded  in  France  before  the 
revolution.  We  find  exactly  the  same  fault  with  the  "  Nil  ad- 
mirari,^^  so  often  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  true  poetry.  The 
original  sentiment  is  anti-poetical.  The  very  words  lay  the  spirit 
of  poetr]^  at  the  outset.  Who  could  dare  to  call  himself  a  poet 
and  begin  a  poem  with  ^'  Nil  admirari  !^^  A  man  who  has  lost 
the  capacity  for  wonder,  the  power  of  being  astonished,  has  lost 
all  power  of  enthusiasm,  all  power  of  being  a  poet.  And  hence 
the  very  versification  is,  as  it  must  be,  poor,  and  after  begin- 
ning with  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the  stars,  and  all 
that  should  belong  to  the  sublime,  fiills  down  at  once  to  conunon- 
place  satire. 
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Now  for  the  De  Arte  Poetica.  We  have  tried  him  in  the  religious 
and  philosophical  line,  and  we  have  tried  what  the  inspiration  of 
a  great  name  could  do,  and  we  find  in  all  these  performances  that 
Horace  does  not  merit  the  epithet  of  a  sublime,  or  even  that  of  a 
great  poet ;  still  in  an  Essay  on  Poetry,  we  may  perhaps  find  the 
poet  at  last.  But  first  we  will  examine  his  picture  of  dramatic 
inspiration,  in  the  Epistle  to  Augustus  (Ep.  ii.  1) : — 

"  Ille  per  extentum  funem  xnibi  posse  videtur 
Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
Ut  magus  ;  et  modo  me  Thebis,  mode  ponit  Atbenis :  *' 

'^  extentum  funem,^  the  length  of  the  tether  ;  just  such  an 
expression  as  becomes  a  verse-maker.  A  poet  has  no  tether, 
knows  no  restraint,  and  can  fancy  no  bounds.  '^  Pectus  inaniter 
angit,^  and  ^*'/alsis  terroribus  C  how  anti-sublime,  how  utterly  soul- 
less, how  incapable  of  describing  what  he  attempted,  is  the  man 
who  uses  these  epithets.  He  is  attempting  to  describe  the  magic 
spells  by  which  a  dramatic  representation  can  affect  the  spec- 
tator, and  he,  in  two  words,  shows  that  they  had  no  power  over 
him  ;  he  can  coolly  talk  of  the  vanity  and  unreality  of  what  he 
wants  to  praise !  he  cannot  carry  away  with  him  the  hearts  of 
his  readers,  for  his  own  was  not  carried  away  by  the  very  scenes 
he  tells  us  should  have  that  power;  and  yet  this  is  a  passage 
which  critics  tell  us  includes  all  that  Shakespear  can  effect.  The 
wonder  is  not  that  a  false  terror  can  affect  us,  but  that  the  author 
has  the  power  of  making  us  really  agitated.  Horace  is  surprised 
that  fictitious  woes  shoind  affect  our  minds ;  if  he  had  been  truly 
moved,  he  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  truth,  not  at  the 
falsehood.  It  is  the  truth  to  nature  which  is  the  magic  art,  the 
real  sublime ;  but  this  Horace  was  not  capable  of  feeling  or  com- 
prehending. He  enlarges  upon  the  drama  in  the  Ars  Poetica, 
and  he  would  have  induced  his  countrymen  to  patronize  the  real 
drama,  instead  of  their  shows  and  fights;  his  persuasions  were 
ineffectual,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  were  so.     He  says : 


Sit  Medea  ferox,  invictaque ;  flebilis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes." 


This  summing  up  of  the  characters  of  the  greatest  dramas  of 
Antiquity  with  an  epithet  or  two  a-piece,  is  in  itself  absurd,  but 
it  is  not  even  well  clone,  '*  tristis,^**  is  so  totally  unworthy  of  the 
frenzied  remorse  of  Orestes ;  ^'  tristis  "^ — a  dutiful  young  gentle- 
man in  black  broad  tunic,  regretting  a  mother  who  had  died  very 
respectably  of  the  influenza,  might  be  called  '^  tristis  ^ — but  to 
have  nothing  stronger  to  say  of  the  fury-pursued  Orestes  is  a 
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poverty  of  expression  that  is  piteous.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
form  the  idea  of  a  human  being  who  could  write  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  a  dry  catalogue  of  names,  and  a  set  of  arid  rules  for 
composition ;  even  now,  who  can  speak  with  cold  criticism  of 
Homer !  but  in  the  days  of  Horace,  when  the  theology  of  Homer 
was  still  the  religion  of  his  country;  when  Jupiter  and  Juno 
were  still  deities,  and  the  Homeric  host  of  heaven  were  still  the 
visible  idols  before  his  eyes,  how  could  he  write  thus  unimpas- 
sionedly  of  their  poet !  How  can  he  be  admired  for  his  often- 
quoted  *'  bonus  dormitat  Homerus  " — so  exactly  the  self-sufficient 
style  of  a  gentleman  about  town — "  the  good  Homer,^  a  patroniz- 
ing regret  that  he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  court  educa- 
tion. We  need  go  no  further ;  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any 
thing  sublime ;  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  we  have  in  Horace  the  plaintive 
sweetness  of  Simonides.  His  verses  on  VirgiPs  departure  are, 
we  believe,  those  which  are  considered  as  his  tenderest  pro- 
duction : — 

**  Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helenas,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventorumque  regat  pater, 

Obstrictis  aliis,  praster  lapyga, 
Navis,  quae  tibi  creditura 

Debes  Virgiliura,  finibus  Atticis 
Reddas  incoluraem,  precor ; 

£t  serves  animas  dimidiuro  raeae.*' 

We  are  not  ourselves  guilty  of  the  comparison,  we  have  only 
quoted  the  opinion  of  a  critic,  and  for  answer  to  his  criticism,  we 
give  the  following  from  Simonides  : — 

Ncdira  ^'  ov^etc  Sartg  ob  ^OKeti  ftpordyf 
ttXovt^  t£  KayaOailaiy  7lt<rOai  ^cXoc* 
(l>Oayu  Si  tov  fiey  yijpaQ  &Zri\oy  Xa/3ov 
wpty  ripfi  ilicriTatf  tovq  Se  Svarrji'oi  yoaoi 
ipOiipovffi  Oyrjrwyt  tovq  S*  *Apii  ^c^/iiy/ieVovc 
7rc/iirei  fieXaiyriQ  *At^ijc  viro  \dot'6Q, 
ol  S*  kv  Oakdtrari  Xaikawi  icXovfv/icroc 
ica£  KVfxaaiy  iroXXolai  Trop<l>vpiiQ  &X6q 
OvriffKovfftyf  tZr  ay  fxii  Svyii<rwyTai  (oeiy* 
oi  3*  iiy^Sfffy  ayj/ayro  Svffriiy^  H^P^ 
icavTaypiTOi  Xiivovffiy  ijXtov  (ftuoQ' 
ovTb)  KaKwy  &T*  ovSiyf  aXXa  fivpiai 
fipoToiffi  KTJpeQ  KOLi'tniippaaTOi  hvai 
KCLi  wiifiar*  kariy,     •     •     •     •     • 

We  have  thus  given  passages  from  some  of  our  author^s  most 
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admired  works  in  support  of  our  opinion  ;  but  it  is  not  thus  that 
we  judge  of  a  writer.  It  is  by  the  general  impression  left  on  the 
mind,  the  passages  which  remain  in  the  memory,  that  our  opinion 
is  formed.  The  general  impression  on  reading  the  works  of 
Horace,  is  of  wit,  justly  expressed  satire,  excellent  good  sense, 
and  perfect  good  humour.  The  passages  which  occur  for  quo- 
tation are  all  of  this  class,  and  the  imitations  which  have  been 
made  of  him,  are  all  of  the  satirist  and  the  man  of  the  world. 
Fame  enough,  one  would  think.  It  is  only  injuring  his  fame 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  great  poet.  This  arises,  however,  in  part,  it 
must  be  allowed,  in  spite  of  his  deprecatory  address  to  Pindar, 
from  his  own  presumption.  He  would  needs  write  of  high 
things  ;  he  had  no  high  thoughts.  In  the  days  of  Augustus,  the 
religious  character  of  the  Romans,  which  had  so  long  distiq- 
guished  and  upheld  their  power,  was  beginning  to  wear  away.  The 
necessity  for  a  purer  faith  was  becoming  every  day  more  manifest, 
and  the  mighty  revolution  was  at  hand,  which  was  for  a  time  to 
make  the  Eternal  City  the  capital  of  the  Christian,  as  it  had  been 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  where  it  was  so  long  to  hold  a  spiritual 
dominion,  as  tyrannic  and  supreme  as  that  temporal  empire 
which  broke  in  its  own  weight,  fell  to  pieces  and  crumbled  mto 
dust :  a  change  which  Horace  and  his  patron  not  only  did  not 
foresee,  but  could  not  have  comprehended.  That  tne  idols, 
whose  temples  and  processions  they  were  upholding  as  a  state 
necessity,  should  pensh,  they  might  imagine  ;  but  the  religious  rise 
of  feeling,  the  aspiration  of  man  after  the  unknown,  and  his  inca- 
pacity of  existence  without  devotion,  could  not  have  occurred  to 
them.  They  were  just  in  that  degree  of  civilization  when  a  few, 
who  have  no  great  bodily  sufferings,  or  mental  anxieties,  men  of 
cold  hearts  and  witty  heads,  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  all  religion 
is  superstition,  and  that  superstition  does  for  the  vulgar,  but  that 
"  we  are  above  it."  Thus'  was  the  first  great  source  of  the 
sublime  cut  off.  The  next,  the  heroism  of  liberty,  was  dead. 
Horace  could  only  celebrate  the  splendid  despotism  erected  on 
its  tomb.  The  glory  of  war,  and  the  fierce  joys  of  warrior  life, 
were  abhorrent  to  his  coward  nature  ;  and  for  such  a  nature,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  attempt  the  sublime,  was  absurd,  and 
equally  so  to  try  to  '^do''^  tenderness ;  it  was  not  in  the  least  in  his 
line  ;   we  doubt  if  it  occurred  to  him. 

His  great  boast  of  introducing  the  Lyric  measure  into  the 
Latin  tongue  was  also  a  fantastic  experiment — it  would  have  been 
so  in  a  real  genius,  a  real  poet,  but  a  true  poet  would  never  have 
done  it.  A  poet  who  was  conscious  of  his  own  powers  would 
have  at  once  made  a  style  of  his  own.  His  own  genius  would 
have  seized  the  national  form ;  his  powers  would  have  tamed  h.\& 
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language,  were  it  never  so  rude ;  he  would  never  have  gone  to 
borrow  from  a  foreign  tongue.  The  easiest  and  most  rhjrthmical 
ballad  measure  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Spanidi  romances,  and 
when  the  Spanish  writers  adopted  the  Italian  sonnet,  though  still 
poetical,  the  life  was  gone.  The  Pindaric  measure  is  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  though  writers  speak  of  the 
odes  of  Horace  as  sung,  we  doubt  that  they  ever  were.  There 
does  not  appear  to  us  any  evidence  that  thev  were  perfoimed  to 
music,  and  their  nature  appears  most  unmusical. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  unrivalled  modem  Lays  of  Bome,  sajys.  in 
his  introduction,  that  the  measure  of  the  antique  lays  was  that  of 
^'Margery  Daw."*^  The  instances  he  gives  are  undoubtedly  in 
that  cherished  form,  but  we  have  few  fragments  to  go  upon. 
We  can  fancy,  that,  as  the  language  of  the  Augustan  age 
disappeared,  melting  into  all  the  modem  tongues  of  the  fidkn 
empire,  the  old  rude  forms  forced  themselves,  as  the  granite 
remains,  through  the  superincumbent  mass,  while  the  general 
convulsion  of  Italy  under  the  Gothic  invasions  swept  away  the 
mass  of  borrowed  refinement.  The  language  as  well  as  the 
empire  of  the  Romans  broke  up  into  every  variety  of  form,  and 
while  the  words  of  comqfion  life  m  Italy  resolved  themselves  into 
modem  Italian,  the  words  of  what  was  considered  Latin  continued 
to  be  used  by  those  who  esteemed  themselves  learned.  In  Spain, 
and  among  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveurs,  a  national  ballad 
measure  formed  itself  from  the  necessity  of  expressing  their  pas- 
sions of  war  and  love ;  while  devotion  found  as  necessary  and 
natural  a  form  of  expression  in  the  old  measure  of  antique  Borne. 
We  have  seen  in  Mr.  Macaulay^s  Lays,  how  superior  are  those 
which  express  themselves  in  our  national  ballad,  Chevy  Ghace, 
Percy -Reliques  measure. 

But  how  should  the  construction  of  verses  originally  formed  for 
old  war  songs  have  suited  hymns  and  sacred  chaunts  {  The  con- 
struction was  only  the  necessity,  the  destiny  of  the  language 
that  was  used.  The  Italian  or  the  language  of  the  profane 
mimic  singers  was  felt  to  be  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  piety: 
Latin  was  necessarily  adopted :  and  its  most  vocal  form  as  neces- 
sarily assumed. — The  sublime  invention  of  the  music  that  was  to 
accompany  it,  was  by  force  of  those  sublime  feelings  of  devotion 
which  belonged  to  those  ages  when  faith  still  possessed  some  of 
the  impulse  of  its  origin.  The  horrors  of  Pagan  oivilization  had 
given  way  before  it.  We  use  the  word  civilization  because  there 
IS  no  other  which  describes  the  degree  of  refinement  to  which 
Bome  and  her  states  had  arrived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  when  the 
light  of  Christianity  first  dawned  upon  the  world.  That  such 
a  light  should  have  been  followed  by  such  a  darkness  as  that  of 
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the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era,  is  not  wonderful.  The  so-called 
civilization  of  heathenism  was  that  of  successful  conquest,  intro- 
duction of  foreign  business,  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  such 
plenty  of  eatables  and  drinkables  and  wearables  that  man  could 
afford  to  be  nice  and  choice  and  luxurious  in  their  use — the 

auiet  of  a  despotic  government,  the  ease  and  idleness,  which,  if  it 
id  not  give  them  leisure  to  be  good,  gave  them  vacant  hours 
which  must  be  amused.  The  ^^  old  and  plain  songs  of  the  old 
time^  would  not  do— Greek  had  been  studied,  Greek  was  fashion- 
able, and  Greek  stories  and  Greek  plays  were  as  much  the  thing 
as  to  have  French  novels  on  our  tables,  or  to  attend  the  French 
theatre  is  now  in  England.  And  to  please  these  fastidious 
/ain^ans  the  writers  of  the  drama  were  obliged,  as  Horace  says, 
to  take  the  old-established  Grecian  subjects.  And  they  were 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  he  was.  Boman  drama  on  Koman 
story  never  seems  to  have  succeeded,  at  least  we  have  no  trace 
remaining  of  it.  And  Horace  had  recourse  to  the  middle  course 
of  adoptmg  a  Greek  form  for  Roman  words,  which,  like  other 
middle  courses,  the  resource  of  mediocrity,  proved,  as  we  have 
found,  a  signal  failure,  at  least  as  a  great  work  of  art.  In  all 
works  of  first-rate  genius  there  is  an  end  to  be  worked  out,  a  pur- 
pose to  be  completed.  The  intention  of  the  ode  is  sublimity :  it 
was  not  attained  by  Horace,  but  it  fully  answered  the  secondary 
purpose  which  always  belongs  to  a  second-rate  genius.  He  had 
his  contemporary  applause.  His  verses  pleased  his  society.  They 
were  exactly  such  as  would  succeed  in  such  a  society,  and  our 
interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  such  a  singular  period,  the  delight 
we  take  in  tracing  out  the  allusions  to  known  events,  the  fascina- 
tion of  following  out  a  Scholiast  hint,  and  all  those  ^' joys  that 
only  scholars  know,*"^  have  misled  our  scholars  into  the  undue 
admiration  of  Horace,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  combat. 
And  such  writing,  the  result  of  such  society,  was  only  revived  to 
man^s  admiration,  after  that  night  of  what  must  be  called  bar- 
barism, because  we  have  no  other  word  to  express  the  antithesis 
of  what  we  call  civilization.  We  want  a  word  for  each  side  of 
this  antithesis;  we  want  a  word  which  should  express  the  compli- 
cated idea  of  a  state  of  society  where  all  creature  and  all  mental 
comforts  and  refinements  abound  at  the  same  time  that  morality 
and  religion  are  forgotten,  or  exist  only  in  words.  Such  was  the 
Augustan  age — such  was  France  before  the  Revolution — such  is 
France  after  the  Revolution,  with  this  difierence,  that  before  the 
Revolution  religion  and  morality  did  still  exist  in  words,  and  since 
the  Revolution  they  exist  not  even  in  idea,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  style  of  novels  which  the  youth  of  France  take  pleasure  in 
writing,  and  tiie  youth  of  England  take  pleasure  in  reading — we 
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want,  on  the  other  hand,  a  word  which  ahonld  express  the  com- 
plicated notion  of  a  state  of  society  in  which,  witboat  wealth,  with- 
out leisure  for  the  business  of  bodily  or  of  mental  refinement^ 
there  exist  many  of  the  nobler  sentiments  of  piety  and  heroism 
incompatible  with  times  when  the  division  of  labour  has  divided 
so  unfairly  the  labour  and  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

It  was  in  this  period,  which  for  want  of  another  name  we  call 
barbarous,  that  m  the  horror  of  Pagan  superstition  and  Pagan 
wickedness,  heathen  writings,  because  of  their  subjects,  became 
abhorrent  to  Christian  feeling :  high-wrought  feelings  of  devotion, 
the  fervour  of  a  new  faith,  the  exaltation  of  a  religion  that  spoke 
to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  eye,  must  express  itself  in  music 
and  poetry ;  it  found  a  music  and  a  poetry  of  its  own ;  and  was 
satisfied.  In  the  zeal  for  theology  nothing  but  theology  was 
worthy  of  study,  and  the  very  devotional  turn  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  ^'  tomes  of  casuistry,"^  on  which  they  were  fain  to  batten, 
were  the  causes  why,  when  we  recurred  to  the  forgotten  glories  of 
paganism,  and  disinterred  the  long-buried  relics  of  heathen  poetiy, 
we  fell  to  worshipping  them.  So  long  used  to  the  hard  and 
meagre  diet  of  this  dry  casuistry  and  theology,  it  was  not  sur- 

f)rising  that  we  should  gorge  upon  the  rich  banquet  of  classk; 
itcrature  when  spread  before  us — gorge  to  repletion.  Once  begun 
it  went  on  regularly,  handed  down  from  teacher  to  teacher,  and 
while  all  the  CTeat  and  real  poets  and  writers  were  duly  prized 
and  praised  and  taught  by  great  masters,  the  inferior  sort,  more 
level  to  the  capacity  of  inferior  teachers,  were  taken  up  as  eagerly 
and  taught  as  zealously,  and  continue  to  be  so  taught  to  this  day. 
Horace  more  especially  came  to  the  schoolbaster^s  hands,  as  if 
expressly  made  for  a  school  book;  there  is  nothing  that  requires  ex- 
alted feelings  to  be  able  to  enjoy,  nothing  in  the  style  very  difficult 
of  apprehension.  There  are  none  of  the  anomalies  of  manners  which 
staitle  in  Homer ;  while  his  Art  of  Poetry  was  so  easy  a  sum- 
mary of  former  writings ;  there  is  always  something  captivating 
in  lists  of  works  and  names  which  are  known ;  something  so 
aCTceable,  especially  to  a  teacher  in  the  ready  cut  and  dry  criti- 
cism, and  something  so  satisfactory  in  the  didactic  form.  To  be 
told  what  we  ought  to  think  is  such  a  relief  to  the  mind,  and  for 
a  schoolmaster  such  a  comfort.  To  study  and  to  teach  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry  seemed  to  be  all  that  the  heart  of  tutor  could 
desire,  a  learning  made  easy,  or  rather  teaching  made  easy  to  the 
teacher,  which  should  have  warned  off  every  real  scholar  from  the^ 
work.  It  was  evidently  the  production  of  a  very  superficial  state 
of  society,  agreeable  only  to  superficial  scholars,  and  likely  only  to 
produce  superficial  students.  Not  that  we  would  be  understood  to 
reject  or  despise  the  De  Arte  Poetica,  such  as  it  is;  for  what  it  is, 
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we  could  ill  have  spared  it  from  among  the  classics.  It  is,  if  justly 
appreciated,  as  admirable  as  it  is  curious;  its  notices  of  what  was 
then  and  is  now  thought  excellent,  and  its  canons  of  criticism  are, 
when  taken  as  what  they  are,  perfect ;  and  it  is  their  true  value 
that  we  would  insist  upon,  not  only  in  justice  to  our  author — for 
what  greater  injustice  is  there  than  over  praise — but  in  justice 
to  ourselves,  in  our  zeal  for  the  true  education  of  our  youth — 
the  zeal  for  teaching  them  only  true  excellence.  If  taught  to 
overvalue  second-rate  merit,  we  become  second-rate  in  lul  our 
tastes  and  all  our  views,  and  the  effect  appears  in  all  our  actions. 
And,  as  society  becomes  more  complicated  and  more  refined,  where 
education  is  most  diffused,  first-rate  merit,  first-rate  minds  are 
more  rare.  To  be  a  great  man  where  all  the  rest  are  uneducated 
and  unrefined — unable  alike  to  oppose  or  to  rival — is  easy. 
But  where  a  great  mass  of  mankind  are  to  a  certain  degree 
well  taught,  and  all  able  to  judge  and  to  rival ;  to  be  superior, 
is  to  be  superior  indeed.  All  men,  however  well  educated, 
however  refined,  must  be  governed  and  will  be  led — that  the 
governors  and  leaders  should  lead  to  what  is  highest,  is  the 
great  desideratum.  No  education  can  give  natural  powers ;  but 
to  direct  them  and  exalt  them  is  the  business  of  the  teacher ; 
and,  that  he  should  so  teach,  he  must  be  so  minded.  And  though 
an  undue  admiration  of  a  second-rate  author  like  Horace  appears 
a  very  venial  sin,  it  is  one  which  tends  to  lower  the  tone  and 
enfeeble  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  it  is  in  teachers  and 
learners  a  real  and  very  serious  crime. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Diocesan  Synods  and  Convoeaiion.  A  Ckarce 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Chichester.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Garbett,  Archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester.    London:  Hatchard. 

2.  The  Appeal  to  ConfH>€ation.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
East  Riding,  By  Robert  J.  WiLBKRroRCK,  M.A.^  Arch- 
deacon of  the  East  Riding.     London :  Murray. 

3.  Convocation.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  8.  H.  Walpole^  Secre- 
tary of  Sf^te,  Ac.  By  E.  Harold  Browne,  M.A.y  JPrebendary 
of  Exeter^  Vicar  of  Kenwyn.     London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

4.  Some  Objections  to  the  Revivalof  Ecclesiastical  Synods  Answered. 
A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Wheeler,  M.A.^  Jtc.  Oxford : 
J.  H.  Parker. 

6.  The  Ancient  Practice  and  Proposed  Revival  of  Diocesan  Synods 
in  England.  By  William  Pound,  ilf.il.  London:  Hat- 
chard ;  Parker,  337,  Strand. 

The  question  of  the  revival  of  synodal  action  in  the  Church  of 
England  lias  for  some  years  made  so  much  progress,  and  has 
recently  received  so  great  an  impulse  from  various  causes,  which 
it  is  here  needless  to  specify,  that  we  presume  the  time  is  not 
remote  when  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  reinstate  the  Convo- 
cation or  to  establish  a  Synod.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  our 
view,  to  overrate  the  importance  of  that  event,  when  it  shall  really 
occur;  and  we  do  think  that  no  true  and  faithful  son  of  the 
Church  of  England  can  refrain  from  contemplating  the  bare  pos- 
sibility with  feelings  in  which  anxiety  is  mingled  with  hope,  and 
which  must  lead  him  to  pray  that  those  in  whose  hands  the 
decision  of  the  important  practical  questions  connected  with  this 
subject  is  placed,  may  be  enlightened  with  wisdom  from  on 
high,  to  enable  them  to  act  with  the  foresight  and  deliberation, 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  risks  in  their 
way. 

Those  objections  to  the  revival  of  synodal  action  which  appear 
to  be  most  really  deserving  of  attention  from  Churchmen,  are  of  a 
practical  nature ;  and,  beyond  doubt  they  are,  at  first  sight,  most 
serious.  We  cannot  in  the  least  wonder  to  find  some  of  the 
warmest  and  most  sincere  friends  of  the  Church  of  England 
either  wholly  or  partially  influenced  by  those  objections.     Un- 
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doubtedly  if,  as  they  suppose,  the  revival  of  synodal  action  were  to 
afford  a  new  and  a  wider  field  for  the  struggles  of  religious  party 
— if  it  were  to  revive  the  contests  between  the  Bishops  and  the 
inferior  Clergy  which  convocation  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  last  century  exhibited,  then  we  should  at  once  agree  with  them 
that  it  were  wiser  to  leave  matters  as  they  are  at  present.  We 
readily  admit  that  if  contested  elections,  resembhng  essentially 
those  for  secular  offices,  were  to  array  our  clergy  and  laity  in 
hostile  bands,  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer  might  be  increased. 
We  admit  that  if  a  synod,  elected  amidst  the  struggle  of  party, 
and  representing  different  classes  of  opinions,  were  to  set  to  work 
sooner  or  later  on  all  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  attempt  to 
solve  all  the  speculative  questions  which  are  now  in  discussion, 
the  result  would  be,  in  a  high  degree,  perilous  to  the  Church, 
liut  it  appears  to  be  too  much  to  assume,  that  if  these  and  other 
possible  evils  are  stedfastly  examined  with  a  view  to  prevent  their 
occurrence,  no  remedy  can  possibly  he  devised.  It  seems  unreason- 
able to  argue,  that  because  such  and  such  results  are  likely  to 
follow  under  certain  circumstances  actual  or  possible,  they  must 
equally  follow,  no  matter  what  modifications  or  regulations  may 
be  made. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  three  points  of  primary  import- 
ance to  be  attended  to  in  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  synoa  for 
the  Church  of  England.  The  first  is  to  provide  a  deliberative 
body,  which  is  well  qualified  by  its  constitution  to  consult  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as 
consisting  of  all  who  are  attached  to  its  communion.  The  second 
is  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  deliberations  and  proceedings 
of  the  body  thus  created,  so  as  to  ensure  order,  propriety,  and  the 
dispatch  of  its  business.  The  third  is  to  determine  how  far,  and 
unaer  what  limitations  the  deliberations  of  the  body  so  created 
are  to  extend. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  are  preliminaries  which  ought  to  be 
settled  by  some  authority  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  proceed 
to  other  points ;  and  were  they  satisfactorily  settled,  we  appre- 
hend that  most  of  the  objections  which  are  now  made  by  good 
men  to  the  notion  of  synodal  action  would  disappear. 

I.  With  reference  to  the  constitution  of  a  synod  for  the  Church 
of  England,  it  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  a  synod 
to  be  really  national  should  include  the  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England  and  Ireland — together  with  other  assistant 
members,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  the  laity,  taken  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  would  give  seats  to  all  colonial  bishops 
who  might  be  in  England.  Ireland  should  be  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  bishops,  by  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
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deputies  of  parochial  clergy.  Such  would  be  our  notion  of  the 
numbers  of  the  synod :  forty  bishops  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, colonial  bishops,  about  forty  deans,  seventy  archdeacons, 
thirty  proctors  of  English  chapters,  and  seventy  or  eighty  proctors 
of  the  English  and  Irish  parochial  clergy — altogether  about  250 
or  260 ;  besides  some  of  the  laity.  Having  thus  stated  our 
general  notion  of  the  numbers  of  the  synod,  we  would  remark 
that,  in  looking  to  ancient  precedents  and  the  general  praetice  of 
the  Church  in  the  early  ages,  a  question  occurs  whether  a  synod 
should  not  consist  of  the  bishops  only.  It  is  apparent  that  in 
most  of  the  general  and  other  large  councils  held  in  those  ages, 
the  right  of  voting  and  subscription  was  restricted  to  bishops  and 
their  deputies.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  at  present  it  is  held,  that 
both  in  general  and  provincial  synods  none  but  bishops  have  an 
inherent  right  of  sitting  as  judges,  and  giving  their  votes.  Others 
may  be  present  by  custom  or  favour,  but  bishops  alone  are  Uie 
proper  judges  in  Roman  Catholic  synods. 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  generally,  including  our  venerated  hierarchy,  are  not  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  present  day  to  compose 
a  synod  of  our  Church  simply  of  bishops,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
inferior  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  Church.  Independently 
of  other  considerations,  it  would  be  evidently  desirable  that  the 
bishops  should  be  enabled  to  call  to  their  councils  those  of  the 
clergy  or  laity  whose  knowledge,  or  experience,  or  habits  of 
business,  might  be  of  essential  service.  Omitting  for  the  present 
the  question,  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  the  laity  into 
synods  of  the  Church  of  England — a  point  on  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak — we  think  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  no  synod 
ought  to  consist  exclusively  of  bishops. 

But  then  a  question  of  great  importance  here  arises — and  on 
the  determination  of  which  much  of  the  practical  working  of  a 
synod  must  be  dependent.  It  is  this :  in  what  relation  should 
bishops  assembled  in  synod  stand  to  presbyters  and  laymen,  if  any 
such  were  to  be  admitted  to  share  in  synodal  deliberations ! 

Now  we  conceive  that  in  an  episcopal  Church  there  can  be  but 
one  answer  to  this  question.  The  bishops  in  any  synod  must 
have  superior  authority :  the  authority  of  others  must  be  miar- 
dinate  to  theirs.  The  bishops  are  the  chief  governors  of  the 
Church,  invested  with  ordinary  jurisdiction,  spiritual  rulers  of  the 
clergy  as  well  as  of  the  laity.  This  principle  is  not  only  reason- 
able m  itself,  and  accordant  with  the  practice  of  the  Church  at 
all  times,  but  it  has  always  been  recognized  in  Convocation,  in 
which  the  lower  house  proceeds  by  way  of  petition  to  the  upper 
house. 
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It  appears,  then,  on  these  principles,  that  in  any  synod  which 
might  be  established,  the  authority  of  the  episcopate  ought  to  be 
fully  recognized,  and  removed  from  any  risk  of  being  infringed  on 
by  any  other  inferior  members  of  the  synod.  This  subject  should 
be  very  carefully  considered,  because,  when  convocation  was  in 
action  during  the  last  century,  there  were  contests  on  this  very 
point,  which  indicated  that  the  relative  position  of  the  bishops 
and  of  the  inferior  clergy  was  not  determined.  The  risk,  un- 
doubtedly, in  establishing  a  lower  house  of  convocation  is,  that  it 
may  suppose  itself  in  a  position  parallel  to  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  present  day,  and  that  following  this  temporal 
precedent,  it  may  be  led  to  separate  action  independent  of  the 
episcopate,  or  may  attempt  to  coerce  the  upper  house  by  a  system 
of  amtation. 

The  permanent  division  of  the  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  into  two  houses  has  apparently  a  tendency  to  foster 
such  notions.  This  division  was  not  an  original  feature  in  the 
convocation:  in  the  province  of  York  it  has  not  been  intro- 
duced, but  the  bishops  and  clergy  have  always  deliberated  in 
one  house.  It  certainly  seems  that  the  different  practice  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury  is  not  without  risk  of  engendering  disputes 
between  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  present  day :  it  consti- 
tutes the  latter  into  a  separate  body,  with  its  speaker,  and  its  pri- 
vileges, real  or  imaginary.  It  removes  from  that  body  the  presence 
of  its  superiors,  and  gives  to  individuals  of  the  inferior  clergy  the 
personal  influence  and  authority  which  would  more  naturally  be- 
long to  the  episcopate.  Now  we  conceive  that  these  are  obvious 
tendencies  of  the  system  of  permanently  dividing  a  synod  into  two 
houses ;  and  they  are,  we  think,  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion. It  may  be  advisable,  on  certain  occasions,  that  the  different 
orders  of  a  synod  should  deliberate  separately — it  is  evidently 
necessary  that  the  episcopate  should  have  the  power  of  doing  so — 
but  their  permanent  and  ordinary  separation  must  have,  we  think, 
a  tendency  to  create  dissension,  or  to  overbear  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  episcopate.  This  system  might  have  worked 
well  enough  in  different  times  from  the  present ;  but,  considering 
the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  in  the  Church,  we  should  think  that  in  any 
synodical  arrangements,  including  the  inferior  clergy,  it  would  be 
eminently  desirable  to  place  them  more  immediately  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  episcopate  than  they  are  by  the 
present  arrangements. 

Supposing,  therefore,  clergy  and  laity  to  be  introduced  into  a 
synod,  we  £ould  say  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  them  practically  subordinate  to  the  episcopate.     Mere 
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theoretical  subordination  would  not  meet  practical  risks  :  the  in- 
ferior clergy  and  laity  ought  to  be  placed  m  so  defined  a  position, 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  any  contest  or  straggle 
for  power  should  arise.  We  conceive  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished without  much  difficulty,  if  the  leading  principle  were 
steadily  carried  out, — that  the  inferior  clergy  and  laity  do  not 
come  to  a  synod  to  act  as  judges  and  legidStors,  with  equal  or 
co-ordinate  authority  with  the  bishops ;  but  that  they  come  there 
as  the  assistants  and  advisers  of  the  bishops,  in  subordination  to 
their  authority. 

If  this  principle  be  well  founded,  it  would  follow  that  the  clergy 
and  laity  in  a  synod  are  not  to  initiate  measures  themselves,  but 
to  wait  until  they  are  consulted  by  their  superiors,  or  specially 
invited  to  offer  suggestions.  Nor  should  they  have  the  power  of 
propounding  their  opinions  in  a  synod  at  all  times,  without  check 
or  control,  or  even  without  permission.  Nor  does  it  seem  consistent 
with  the  due  authority  of  the  episcopate,  that  the  cleigy  or  laity 
should  meet  separately,  and  deliberate  under  presidents  chosen  by 
themselves ;  to  the  exclusion  of  the  episcopal  authority. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  constitution  of  the  synod, 
and  its  proceedings,  must  depend  materially  on  the  view  which  is 
taken  of  the  episcopal  order.  If  the  clergy  and  laity  are  to  be 
regarded  as  independent  judges  in  questions  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  with  an  authority  co-ordinate  to  that  of  the  bishops, 
one  course  may  be  taken  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  in  subordination 
to  the  bishops,  another  course  will  be  taken.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  would  not  seem  necessary  that  they  should  be  elected  by  any 
bodies  of  constituents.  It  may  be  desirable  and  expedient  that 
the  clergy  or  laity  should  choose  persons  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence, and  that  the  bishops  in  synod  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  advice  specially  of  those  clergy  and  laity,  because  it  may 
inspire  greater  confidence  in  the  synod,  and  may  facilitate  the 
reception  of  its  regulations.  But  the  clergy  and  laity  in  synod, 
being  only  the  selected  advisers  of  the  bishops,  and  subordinate 
to  them,  they  are  not  placed  in  a  different  and  more  authoritative 
position,  in  relation  to  the  bisliops,  by  being  elected. 

We  say  this,  because  we  see  nothing  in  Christian  antiquity  of 
this  practice  of  electing  deputies  from  the  clergy  and  laity  to 
attend  synods.  It  is  very  true  that  the  bishops  who  went  to 
synods  brought  some  of  their  clergy  with  them,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  cases  in  which  those  clergy  were  elected,  except  by 
the  bishop  himself.  And  in  the  mixed  synods  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  period,  the  laity  who  were  present  were  the  magnates  of  the 
state,  summoned  by  the  sovereign.  The  practice  of  electing 
deputies  from  the  clergy  to  synods  arose  about  the  thirteenth  cen- 
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tury,  from  which  date  it  has  been  customary  in  England ;  and 
having  existed  so  long,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  without  any  strict 
necessity,  to  interfere  with  it.  All  that  seems  requisite  is,  that 
the  representation  of  the  parochial  clergy  should  be  somewhat 
more  full  than  it  now  is ;  and  we  conceive,  that  were  every  Arch- 
deaconry to  return  one  representative,  the  number  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  the  inconveniences  which  arise  under  the  present 
arrangements,  when  there  are  several  archdeaconries  in  a  diocese, 
would  be  obviated. 

No  sufficient  reason,  we  think,  has  been  alleged,  for  depriving 
the  chapters  of  the  right  of  returning  representatives,  which  they 
have  enjoyed  quite  as  long  as  the  parochial  clergy.  Nor  does  it 
seem  requisite  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  official  seats  held 
by  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  whose  influence  would  probably 
be  generally  of  a  conservative  character. 

We  must  own  that,  were  it  not  for  the  inexpediency  of  dis- 
turbing ancient  privileges,  we  should  not  regret  to  see  the  paro- 
chial clergy  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  electing  deputies  to  a 
synod,  considering  the  contentions  to  which  elections  might  give 
rise,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being  influenced  by  the  secret 
organization  of  some  religious  party ;  but  we  think  the  evil  of 
changing  the  system  would  be  greater  than  that  of  permitting  its 
continuance.  At  the  same  time,  if  these  elections  be  retained, 
means  should  be  devised  for  enabling  the  clergy  to  vote,  without 
being  obliged  to  leave  their  parishes  for  the  purpose ;  and  this 
might  easily  be  done  by  the  permission  of  written  votes,  or  votes 
by  proxy.  We  admit  that  there  might  occasionally  be  some  con- 
tested elections  ;  and  that  some  temporary  inconveniences  might 
thence  result ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that,  if  the  clergy  generally 
were  to  retain  their  present  right  of  suffrage,  they  would,  on  the 
whole,  return  a  valuable  and  respectable  body  of  men ;  and  the 
'recent  election  of  proctors  will,  we  believe,  fully  bear  out  the 
justice  of  this  anticipation. 

But  a  question  here  arises,  which  is  one  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance and  difficulty  :  we  allude  to  the  admission  of  the  laity  into 
a  synod.  It  is  not  that  we  see  any  objection  to  this  admission  in 
theory ;  for  we  believe  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Church  universal.  Nor  is  it  that  we  feel  any 
repugnance  to  the  admission  of  the  laity  in  itself,  because  we  are 
perfectly  certain  that  no  higher  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the 
Church,  if  it  could  be  guarded  against  serious  evils.  We  con- 
ceive, indeed,  that  the  question  is  of  so  much  importance,  that 
if  no  means  can  be  found  for  solving  it,  the  revival  of  synodal 
action  is  undesirable ;  for  a  synod  exclusively  clerical  would,  we 
think,  be,  in  many  respects,  a  dangerous  experiment.     But,  un- 
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doubtedly,  there  are  difficulties — ^practical  difficulties — in  the  way. 
Of  these  we  shall  speak,  with  a  view  to  suggest  means  for  obviat- 
ing them,  after  we  have  referred  in  some  degree  to  the  opinions 
of  those  amongst  the  clergy  who  have  recently  objected  to  the 
admission  of  the  laity  into  a  synod ;  following,  in  this  respect, 
the  views  of  Mr.  Keble,  and  of  the  "  Theologian."*' 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  me  admission  of  the 
laity  to  a  synod  are  grounded  on  the  principle  that  no  la)m[ian  was 
ever  admitted  to  sit  and  vote  in  any  council  of  the  early  Church 
before  the  division  of  the  East  and  West — that  even  presbyters 
only  did  so  by  special  allowance  of  the  bishops ;  and  that  bii^ops 
are  the  only  judges  in  faith  and  morals,  ^ow  this  argument,  if 
pressed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  might  be  made  use  of  to 
urge  the  exclusion  of  presbyters  from  our  synods.  If,  however, 
this  is  not  contended  for,  it  seems  that  the  argument  rather  tells 
in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  laity  ;  for  if  presbyters  have  no 
right  of  themselves  to  sit  and  vote  in  councils,  but  may  notwith- 
standing be  admitted  to  do  so  by  consent  of  bishops,  then  why, 
we  would  ask,  may  not  laity  be  admitted  by  the  same  authority ! 
And  then  comes  the  question  whether,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  the 
brethren  were  excluded  from  the  earlier  synods  of  the  Church. 
Here  Mr.  Browne  should  be  heard. 

"But  first,  it  is  necessary  to  ask,  Is  there  Scriptural  and  primitive 
authority  for  laymen  to  sit  in  synods  of  the  Church  ?  (1.)  The  Scrip- 
ture authority  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  for  it.  The  Synodical  Epistle 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  23)  begins,  '  The  Apostles  and 
elders  and  brethren.'  I  am  not  ignorant  that  four  most  important 
MSS.  omit  the  last '  and ;'  still  Griesbach  does  not  reject  it,  but  marks 
it  as  (though  doubtful)  yet  probably  to  be  retained.  But  there  is  no 
such  uncertainty  in  the  verse  preceding,  where  we  read,  '  Then  pleased  it 
the  Apostles  and  elders  with  the  whole  Church;'  whiph  shows,  as 
plainly  as  words  can  show,  that  the  decree  of  the  Apostles  and  elders' 
was  approved  by  the  laity  of  the  Church.  And  from  the  language  of 
ver.  12  ('  Then  all  the  multitude  kept  silence,  and  gave  audience'),  we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  infer  that  the  laity  not  only  consented  after  the 
synod,  but,  having  been  present  during  its  session,  were  appealed  to  by 
those  who  addressed  and  guided  it. 

'*  (2.)  To  pass  from  Scriptural  to  ecclesiastical  usage,  it  is  argued  by 
some,  that  bishops  alone  attended  general  councils,  and  that  to  them 
therefore,  and  to  them  only,  is  committed  the  right  of  deliberating  and 
of  making  laws.  But  there  may  be  many  reasons  why  general  synods 
were  mostly  synods  of  bishops.  They  were  gathered  from  great 
distances  ;  each  diocese  would  send  but  one  representative  ;  and  that 
one  representative  would  be,  of  course,  the  bishop.  Again,  no  general 
council  met  before  the  fourth  century.  Now  the  ablest  defender  of 
Episcopacy,  that  this  Church  of  England  ever  produced,  has  left  us 
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his  opinion,  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  powers  and  dignity  of  the 
presbyters  had  diminished  throughout  the  world»  the  episcopal  power 
having  encroached  upon  it.  This  will  give  another  reason,  why  by  that 
time  it  might  have  become  the  custom,  that  bishops  only  should  vote  in 
councils.  Yet  it  is  not  true,  that  none  but  bishops  attended.  At  the 
second  general  council  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  three  presbyters 
subscribed,  and  many  other  instances  have  been  produced  of  similar 
subscriptions  in  similar  cases.  But  what  we  have  to  do  with  are  not 
general,  but  provincial  synods.  And  there  we  have  full  proof  that 
sometimes  not  only  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  also  laymen 
were  present,  consented  and  subscribed.  One  or  two  examples  will  be 
evidence  enough.  St.  Cyprian,  wont  to  assemble  provincial  synods, 
and  to  preside  at  them  as  metropolitan,  expressed  his  determination 
never  to  do  any  thing  on  his  own  private  authority,  without  the  counsel 
of  the  clergy  and  the  consent  of  the  people.  And  so  the  council  of 
Carthage,  called  by  him  a.d.  256,  was  attended  by  bishops  from  Africa, 
Numidia,  and  Mauritania,  with  their  presbyters  and  deacons,  a  great 
portion  also  of  the  people  being  present.  The  council  of  llliberis, 
A.D.  300,  was  attended  by  thirty  presbyters,  by  deacons  and  laity. 
And  at  the  second  council  of  Orange,  a.d.  529,  we  find  fourteen  bishops 
and  eight  eminent  laymen  subscribing  the  decrees.  These  are  surely 
proofs  enough  that  neither  on  scriptural  nor  ecclesiastical  principles  are 
we  obliged  to  exclude  the  laity  from  debating  with  us  for  the  good  of 
the  Church."— pp.  23—25. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Browne'^s  pages  for  the 
authorities  on  which  these  statements  are  made.  We  would 
only  mention  the  fact  stated  by  him  in  reference  to  the  Synod  of 
Orange,  a.d.  529,  that  the  form  of  subscription  by  the  bishops  is 
— episcopus  cons&mi  et  stibscripsiy  or  relegi  et  subscripsi  ;  and  that 
of  the  laity  is — consentiens  moscripsi.  But  the  truth  is  that  from 
the  period  of  the  Synod  of  Orange  the  ordinary  practice  in  the 
Western  Church  was  to  include  the  laity  in  ecclesiastical  synods. 
It  was  customary  for  five  or  six  centuries :  the  custom  of  mixed 
synods  prevailed  in  England,  in  France,  Germany,  Spain.  The 
capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the 
West,  were  drawn  up  in  mixed  synods  of  clergy  and  barons  :  the 
Anglo-Saxon  synods  were  composed  in  the  same  way.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  laymen  who  were  present  in  these  synods  were,  in 
most  cases,  the  magnates  of  the  land ;  but  they  were  laymen 
notwithstanding ;  and  therefore  we  conceive  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain,  in  the  face  of  the  undeniable  practice  of  the  Church  for 
so  many  centuries,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  the  laity  to  be  present 
in  synods,  or  to  take  any  part  in  them. 

Another  objection  to  the  admission  of  laity  into  synods  is 
founded  on  the  results  which  are  alleged  to  have  followed  from 
their  presence  in  the  conventions  of  the  American  Church.     The 
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omission  of  the  Athanasian  Greed,  in  the  American  Prayer  Book, 
is  ascribed  to  them,  and  it  is  assumed  that  ihey  must  neoesBaiilj 
endeavour  to  lower  the  tone  of  doctrine  in  the  English  Church,  or 
attempt  dangerous  innovations.     It  is  alleged  tlot  they  are  not 
well  instructed  or  informed  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  discipline, 
and  not  so  competent  to  judge  of  these  matters  as  the  clergy. 
Now  this  line  of  argument  may  prove  that  the  laity  do  not  occupy 
their  right  place  in  the  American  conventions,  or  it  may  prove 
that  the  laity  should  not  be  indiscriminately  or  carelessly  admitted 
into  a  synod.     But  to  ao  beyond  this,  and  afl&rm  that  laymen 
cannot  be  found  whose  virtues,  knowledge,  and  love  of  the  Church 
are  of  the  highest  description — ^to  affirm  that  all  English  laymen 
are  necessarily  ecclesiastical  revolutionists,  or  that  they  moat 
necessarily  desire  dangerous  alterations  in   the  liturgyy   is  so 
evidently  absurd,  that  we  cannot  believe  that  any  one  entertains 
such  an  idea.     The  real  objection  felt  then  must  be  this — ^that  if 
laity  are  to  be  in  a  synod,  they  must  nece8sai*ily  come  there  as 
representatives  of  the  spirit  of  irreverence,  ignorance,  party  spirit, 
and  worldliness,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  present  age,  and 
which  too  often  manifests  itself  in  public  meetings.     We  own 
that  we  cannot  feel  surprise  at  the  alarm  felt  on  this  point,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  spirit  in  which  ecclesiastical  topics  are  some- 
times  discussed  even  in   parliament ;  and   very  possibly,  those 
from  whom  the  objection  has  principally  arisen,  may  be  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  views  to  which  they  themselves  are  most  favourable 
might  be  altogether  repudiated  by  representatives  of  the  laity  of 
England. 

But  omitting  any  consideration  of  these  private  and  unavowed 
apprehensions,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  practical  objection  to  the 
lay  element  in  synods  is  grounded  on  the  notion  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  based  on  a  popular  election.  It  is  assumed  that  the  lay 
members  of  the  Ghurcn  must  electa  or  the  communicants  must 
electa  just  as  the  clergy  elect  their  proctors.  But  we  here  b^ 
leave  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  its  being  assumed  that 
opular  election  is  any  necessair  condition  to  the  presence  of 
aity  in  the  synods  of  the  English  Church.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  Church  furnishes  a  precedent  for  the  election  of  laymen 
to  sit  in  convention  ;  but  that  precedent  is  a  \evy  modem  one, 
and  it  stands  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  from  tne  sixth  to  the 
fourteenth  centuiy,  we  find  a  long  series  of  precedents  in  all 
Christian  countries,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Thomas- 
sinus,  "  De  Benefices '** — precedents  of  synods  in  which  the  laity 
were  present ;  but  with  no  trace  of  popular  elections — always 
by  summons  of  the  sovereign.  It  may  be  argued  that  elections 
by  the  people  would  be  in  some  degree  essential  to  give  to  the 
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laity  confidence  in  the  proceedings  of  convocation — that  unless 
its  lay  members  were  the  actual  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people,  their  presence  would  be  of  no  value.     It  appears  that  this 
would  be  a  mistaken  notion.    A  lay  element  in  convocation  would 
be  valuable  in  itself — valuable,  as  enabling  the  clergy  to  appre- 
ciate readily  the  lay  feeling — ^valuable,  as  giving  a  fuller  represen- 
tation of  the  general  views  of  Churchmen — ^valuable,  it  might  be, 
in  furnishing  men  of  practical  good  sense,  and  habits  of  business, 
and  secular  knowledge.    But  it  appears  that  all  that  is  required  by 
any  party,  is,  that  there  should  be  some  body  of  laymen  m  convo- 
cation.    The  mode  of  their  appointment  is  a  (Question  so  entirely 
open,  that  we  have  never  yet  met  any  expression  of  a  desire  that 
it  should  take  place  in  any  particular  way.     We  should  say,  that 
as  far  as  the  feeling  of  the  laity  in  general  is  concerned,  they 
have  no  wish  for  popular  elections  of  laity  for  convocation,  and 
that  if  the  Grown  were  to  nominate  the  lay  members  of  convoca- 
tion, the  nation  at  large  would  be  quite  as  well  satisfied  as  if  the 
laity  were  to  elect  their  own  representatives.     And  be  it  remem- 
bered that  there  are  questions  of  much  practical  difficulty  in 
electing  deputies  of  the  laity.     Univei-sal  suffrage  would  be  im- 
possible— communicant  suffrage  might  be  opposed  as  exclusive. 
And  then,  how  are  the  people,  or  the  communicants,  or  even  the 
churchwardens  (supposing  the  suffi*age  limited  to  them),  in  a 
diocese  extending  over  500  parishes,  to  know  what  candidates  are 
really  qualified  to  represent  them !     Would  not  a  great  amount 
of  trouble  and  inconvenience  be  incurred  in  various  directions 
merely  for  the  sake  of  an  election,  which,  after  all,  must  to  a 
great  extent  be  a  matter  of  chance,  or  which  might  possibly  lead 
to  strife  and  disputes !     It  is  generally  admitted,  indeed,  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  electing  deputies  for  the  laity  are  great 
and  serious.     In  America  each  congregation  returns  its  deputies 
to  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  the  Diocesan  Convention  elects 
representatives  for  the  General  Convention  or  National  Synod; 
but  there  is  no  such  machineir  of  Diocesan  Conventions  in  ope- 
ration in  England,  and,  thereH)re,  if  the  laity  are  to  be  elected,  it 
must  be  without  the  facilities  which  the  American  organization 
presents. 

Should  any  plan  be  carried  into  effect  by  which  the  laity  may 
be  enabled  to  elect  fitting  representatives  to  be  present  in  con- 
vocation, we  should  rejoice ;  but  as  the  difficulty  of  devising  any 
satisfactory  plan  is  generally  felt,  we  would  suggest  for  considera- 
tion, whether,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  on  various 
accounts  to  endeavour  to  follow  the  precedents  of  mixed  synods 
presented  to  us  by  the  records  of  Church  history,  and  to  dispense 
with  popular  elections. 
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What  is  required  is  the  presence  of  lajrmen — and  of  laymen 
whose  character,  virtue,  education,  and  position  are  unexception-- 
able.  Might  not  such  laymen  be  nominated,  either  by  the  con- 
vocation, or  by  the  bishops,  or  by  the  Grown,  or  by  one  or  more 
of  these  authorities  in  conjunction  \  We  are  aware  that  any 
plan  proposed  may  be  liable  to  objections  and  difficultiea ;  still, 
as  the  election  and  position  of  laymen  is  a  leading  point  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  constitution  of  a  synod,  we  shall  perhaps  be  excused 
for  endeavouring  to  suggest  an  unexceptionable  mode  in  which  a 
body  of  laity  might  be  appointed,  who  would  probably  possess  all 
the  requisite  qualifications. 

We  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  is 
a  good  judge  of  the  character  and  position  of  the  leading  laymen 
in  his  diocese.  Wc  know  not  to  what  quarter  we  could  look  for 
a  sounder  judgment  on  this  point.  The  bishop  is  naturally 
brought  in  contact  with  all  those  lay  members  of  his  diocese  who 
are  warmly  attached  to  the  Church,  and  who  interest  themselves 
in  its  charities,  its  societies,  and  other  objects.  He  could  be  at 
no  loss  if  he  were  called  on  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  persons  whose 
general  conduct,  station,  and  attainments,  would  qualify  them  to 
take  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  convocation.  We  should, 
therefore,  call  on  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  to  provide  a  list  of 
persons  qualified  for  this  office.  But  we  would  go  further,  and, 
m  order  that  the  nomination  might  not  be  said  to  be  a  merely 
clerical  nomination,  we  would  have  this  list  submitted  to  the 
Sovereign  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  certain  number  from  it 
who  should  be  entitled  to  be  present  m  convocation. 

Now,  this,  we  think,  would  be  a  perfectly  simple  and  feasible 
plan  in  itself ;  and  it  would  possess  the  advantage  of  obviating  all 

aucstions  of  communicants  and  non-communicants — all  risks  of 
isputed  elections — all  danger  of  violent,  incompetent,  or  un- 
christian incn  being  returned  as  lay  members.  It  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  mixed  synods  in  which 
the  lay  ])ortion  consisted  of  the  magnates  of  the  realm  summoned 
by  the  Sovereign.  It  would  be  in  hai*mony  with  the  rights  of  the 
Grown  exhiljited  in  the  nomination  to  bishoprics,  in  which  the 
rights  of  election  originally  possessed  by  the  people,  have  been 
permitted  to  devolve  on  the  Sovereign.  We  cannot  but  think  tliat 
a  body  of  laymen  thus  appointed  would  be,  on  the  whole,  such  a 
body  as  would  worthily  represent  the  more  serious-minded  portion 
of  the  laity  of  England ;  and  that  they  would  work  in  harmony 
and  good  feeling  with  the  clergy.  Were  it  deemed  advisable,  for 
certain  conceivable  reasons,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  restricting 
the  Crown  to  the  lists  presented  by  the  bishops,  we  do  not  think 
that,  practicalli/^  any  evils  would  result ;  because  the  Crown  would 
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not,  without  some  evident  reason,  pass  over  persons  recommended 
in  the  ordinary  and  regular  way. 

Very  possibly  this  suggestion  may  be  deemed  in  some  points 
liable  to  objections  which  we  are  not  at  present  aware  of.  If  so, 
it  will  of  course  be  rejected  or  modified.  All  we  would  urge  is 
this, — that  the  advocates  of  the  introduction  of  the  laity  ought 
not  to  consider  themselves  tied  to  the  principle  of  popular 
election. 

We  must  frankly  confess,  that  unless  great  care  were  taken 
in  the  election  of  laymen,  we  should  look  with  apprehension  on 
the  introduction  of  any  such  element ;  and  the  mere  circumstance 
of  either  electors  or  elected  being  communicants  in  the  Church 
does  not  appear  to  furnish  any  sufficient  security  that  the  best 
men  would  be  returned.  And  if  popular  elections  be  once  in- 
troduced, it  may  not  be  possible  to  mterfere  with  them,  even  if 
they  should  give  rise  to  serious  evils. 

The  men  whom  we  should  wish  to  be  nominated  as  lay  members 
are  men  who  are  firmly  attached  to  their  Church, — men  of 
religious  habits,  of  respectable  attainments,  and  of  respectable 
or  distinguished  station.  The  object  should  be,  we  conceive,  to 
have  a  fair  representation  of  the  laity ;  and  therefore  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  look  out  for  men  who  have  made  theology 
their  chief  study,  or  who  are  in  knowledge  or  intellectual  powers 
raised  far  above  the  usual  level  of  educated  Englishmen.  We 
can  even  imagine  some  evils  from  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  such  men  in  convocation:  in  America  it  appears  that  lawyers 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  leaders  in  the  conventions ;  and  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church  there,  such  a  state  of 
things  may  be  not  undesirable.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  should 
rather  see  laymen  in  an  English  convocation  taken  from  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  other  educated  laymen  of  average  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, and  sound  sense,  than  professional  men,  whose  practised 
abilities  in  forensic  disputation  might  not  be  conducive  to 
harmony. 

We  would  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  subject.  It  is 
asked,  in  some  quarters,  "  How  far  would  you  extend  the  powers 
of  the  laity  in  convocation  ?  Should  they  be  invited  to  sit  as 
judges  on  all  questions  of  faith  and  discipline  T"*  We  would 
reply,  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  generally, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
according  to  the  precedents  of  ancient  times,  the  bishops  in 
By  nod  have  the  chief  authority  ;  they  alone  have  decisive  votes  ; 
they  sit  as  judges.  The  other  members  of  the  synod  are  of 
inferior  authority ;  they  are  assistants  of  the  bishops  ;  they  are 
taken  into   council   by  the   bishops;  the  bishops    desire  their 
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counsel,  and  advice,  and  consent  in  various  impMtant  maitfsra. 
Having  laid  down  these  principles,  we  would  say,  that  the  extent 
to  which  questions  of  any  sort  should  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
ferior clerg}'  or  laity  in  convocation  ought  to  rert  with  the  UgAopt, 
We  would  make  them  the  sole  judges  ot  what  questions  should 
be  placed  before  the  clergy  and  l^ty :  every  thing  ought  to 
emanate  from  them ;  no  question  ought  to  be  raised  in  convoca- 
tion, unless  it  had  been  previously  submitted  to  them,  or  to  the 
Grown,  and  allowed  to  be  brought  forward. 

It  may  seem  that  this  is,  after  all,  only  to  throw  on  the  bishops 
the  solution  of  the  Question.  We  admit  that  it  is  so ;  but  we 
really  think  it  difficult  to  lay  down  practically  any  rule  by  which 
questions  should  be  divided  into  those  that  concern  the  laity, 
and  those  that  do  not  concern  them.  We  know  that  questions 
might  occur  which  might  concern  the  bishops  and  clei^  only. 
But,  to  take  the  most  important  of  all  questions — those  which 
concern  the  faith — Are  not  laity  interested  in  these  questions, 
as  well  as  the  clergy  I  Have  they  not  duties  in  regard  to  the 
faith !  Are  they  not  responsible  for  their  faith !  If  so,  we 
cannot  see  on  wlmt  principles  they  could  be  excluded  from  hear- 
ing debates  on  questions  of  faith,  or  from  taking  a  part  in  them, 
or  from   uniting  in  judgments  made  by  the   bishops  on   such 

Coints.  Of  course  they  cannot  speak  with  the  authority  of  the 
ishops  on  such  matters,  neither  can  the  inferior  clerpy  ;  and  yet 
their  testimony  would  be  of  value ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  it 
would  be  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  receive 
it,  should  it  be  given.  If  the  canons  of  ancient  councils,  if  the 
capitulars  of  Charlemagne  and  the  emperors  were  agreed  to  by 
laity  as  well  as  clergy,  we  do  not  see  why  the  laity  i^ould  not  be 
permitted,  along  with  the  inferior  clergy,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  our  s^^nods  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishops. 

We  believe  that  if  the  laity  were  chosen  in  the  manner  we 
have  suggested,  they  would  not  be  violent  party  men,  and  would 
take  a  becoming  part  in  doctrinal  discussions  And  we  would 
further  add,  that  if  the  episcopate  were  to  hold  the  power  of 
originating  measures,  there  would  be  a  security  against  the  rash 
introduction  of  unnecessair  questions  of  doctrine. 

II.  We  have  spoken  thus  generally  of  the  constitution  of  a 
svnod,  and  in  some  degree  of  its  mode  of  proceeding.  We  repeat 
tnat,  in  our  opinion,  all  questions  should  be  laid  before  the 
bishops  and  the  Grown,  in  the  first  instance,  and  their  consent 
obtained  to  the  introduction  of  those  questions.  We  conceive, 
that  in  addition  to  this,  the  mode  of  proceeding  frequently 
adopted  in  the  councils  of  the  West,  in  parliament,  and  in  the 
American  Ghurch,  might  be  followed  with  advantage.     Every 
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measure  of  importance,  on  being  introduced,  might  be  submitted 
to  a  select  committee  or  congregation  to  discuss  it  fully  in  pri- 
vate, and  to  make  a  report,  and  suggest  improvements,  if  neces-- 
sary,  before  it  were  actually  brought  under  general  discussion. 
At  the  opening  of  a  synod,  it  would  be  probably  advisable  to 
appoint  committees  for  the  purpose  of  examining  measures,  or  of 
instituting  inquiries  on  specific  points.  These  committees  should 
comprise  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity.  Measures,  introduced  to 
convocation,  should  perhaps  go  through  several  stages,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  full  discussion,  and  consideration  before  coming 
to  any  vote;  and  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  ought  to  vote 
separately,  and  no  measure  should  pass  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  three  orders ;  if  the  bishops  deemed  it  necessary.  All  these 
details,  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  would  of  course  have  to  be 
settled  before  a  synod  should  be  assembled ;  but  we  conceive  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  a  body  of  practical  and  intelligent 
men  taking  the  rules  of  the  American  Church,  and  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  convocation,  and  of  the  Western 
synods,  and  laying  down  rules  for  proceeding,  which  would  at 
once  place  a  synod  in  a  condition  to  enter  on  its  functions. 
Possibly  the  Crown  might  entrust  to  a  commissioner,  the  power 
of  giving  assent  to  the  mtroduction  of  measures. 

III.  The  third  great  question  affecting  a  synod,  is  to  what 
class  of  questions  its  deliberations  should  extend. 

We  assume,  of  course,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  altering  the  Prayer  Book,  or  the  formularies  of  the 
Church.  But  as  to  all  other  questions,  whether  of  doctrine  or 
discipline,  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  provided  the  consent  of  the 
episcopate  be  previously  had,  no  evil  is  likelv  to  arise.  Sup- 
posing that  some  question  should  by  possibility  occur,  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  exciting  controversy,  it  might  be  that 
opinions  would  be  modified  by  that  controversy,  and  tolerable 
unanimity  attained  to,  or,  at  all  events,  if  there  were  a  great 
division  of  opinion,  no  decision  could  be  carried  out ;  or,  if  it 
were,  the  consent  of  the  Crown  would  probably  be  withheld,  and 
the  decision  would  remain  inoperative. 

The  practical  questions  which  may  be  raised  in  connexion  with 
this  whole  subject  are  very  numerous.  We  have  no  where  seen 
them  stated  more  ably  and  fully  than  in  Archdeacon  Garbett^s 
Charge.  The  difficulties  referred  to  in  that  Charge  are  all  real 
and  substantial ;  but  they  are  all  capable  of  solution,  if  men  were 
really  to  attempt  to  solve  them. 

A  new  convocation  has  now  been  summoned,  and  many  of  the 
advocates  of  the  revival  of  synodal  action  are  anxious  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  proceed  at  once  to  business.     In  this  wisk 
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we  entirely  concur;  but  we  would  restrict  the  proceedings  to 
nominating  a  committee  of  the  ablest  members  of  both  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  laymen 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  on  the  alterations  in  the  constitution 
and  proceeding  of  convocation,  which  might  be  recommended  to 
the  Crown.  When  this  measure  of  reform  had  been  agreed  to 
by  convocation  and  approved  by  the  Crown,  we  trust  that  a 
national  synod,  or  convocation  might  be  summoned  with  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  lending  additional  and  effective  support  to  the 
cause  of  our  revered  Church.     We  avail  ourselves  nere  of  the 

Cges  of  Archdeacon  Garbett ;  and  we  do  so  the  more  readily, 
cause  they  not  merely  meet  our  own  views  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  but  because  they  proceed  from  a  writer  who  has 
stated  in  the  strongest  way  the  objections  to  the  revival  of  con- 
vocation. 

"  VII.  And  this  brings  me  to  another  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  one 
thing  to  submit  to  evils,  as  unavoidable  and  inseparable  in  this  en- 
tangled world  from  the  greatest  blessings ;  it  is  another  to  be  insensible 
to  them,  or  to  undervalue  their  importance.  It  is  one  thing  to  decline 
to  embark  on  the  revolutionary  sea ;  it  is  another  to  obstruct  temperate 
change,  and  to  refuse  to  apply  an  existing  organ  to  attain  a  moderate 
but  valuable  reform  without  a  corresponding  danger.  Were  it  not  for 
vehement  passions  and  extreme  views,  and  the  disposition  to  exagge- 
rate internal  dilFerences  and  subjuf^ate  internal  opponents,  rather  than 
combine  against  our  common  foes,  the  Papist  and  the  Infidel^  I  believe 
that  convocation  for  certain  definite  purposes  might  be  resuscitated. 
Were  our  views  limited  to  such  practical  improvements  as  the  great 
viajority  of  all  parties  might  be  brought  to  agree  in,  such  an  office, 
subordinate  as  compared  with  a  directing  and  central  Church  power, 
but  most  important  to  her  welfare,  might  be  found  for  convocation. 

**  1.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  deny,  not  indeed  the  com- 
petence or  constitutional  power  of  parliament  to  treat  of  spiritual 
matters  and  the  doctrinal  side  of  Church  questions,  but  the  utter  unfit- 
ness of  that  assembly  for  a  dignified,  or  even  decent,  handling  of  them. 
Its  party  passions,  its  composition,  its  habitude  of  secular  debate,  en- 
gender a  painful  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  such  discussions  with  the 
character  of  that  assembly.  Nor  is  it  unwilling,  itself,  to  acknowledge 
such  radical  unfitness  and  virtual  incompetency.  These  questions 
require  a  distinct  spiritual  assembly,  under  whatever  name,  to  which 
the  consideration  of  them  may  be  referred,  though  the  ultimate  autho- 
ritative decision  be  not  wholly  in  its  hands.  How  many  questions,  in 
the  Frome  dispute,  might,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  have  been 
referred  to  such  a  body,  had  it  a  recognized  existence !  Here  is,  in 
fact,  a  large  category  of  cases,  which  deeply  stir  feelings  of  Church- 
men, and  which,  at  present,  are  unavoidably  tost  into  that  tempestuous 
popular  arena. 
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"  2.  Look,  again,  at  the  many  painful  difficulties,  the  perplexities, 
even  to  vigorous  and  practical  minds,  a  real  entanglement  of  conscience 
between  conflicting  obligations,  in  the  use  of  the  funeral  service. 
Look  at  the  late  petition  on  the  subject,  signed  in  thousands  by  men 
of  all  parties.  Of  how  great  value  would  be  a  serious  consideration, 
by  a  competent  body,  of  any  tolerable  remedy,  if  such  there  be,  for 
this  great  evil,  or  a  statement  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way, 
if  there  be  not ! 

**  3.  There  is  no  question,  among  men  of  any  party,  that  the  actual 
composition  of  the  appeal  tribunal  in  ecclesiastical  cases  is  liable  to 
strong  objection,  and  deformed  by  manifest  incongruities  with  the 
plainest  and  most  acknowledged  principles.  The  removal  or  adjust- 
ment of  them  by  the  State  in  communication  with  a  recognized  autho- 
rity in  the  Church  itself,  would  sweep  away  a  formidable  stumbling- 
block  to  the  consciences  of  many  holy  men. 

"4.  The  canons  are  now  a  mass  of  practical  absurdities.  And, 
though  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charges  of  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion, sometimes  built  on  their  obsolete  provisions,  against  the  Churchi 
and  though  with  a  knowledge  of  the  statute  law  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  much  is  binding  upon  ourselves,  yet  their 
adjustment  would  be  a  great  relief.  To  get  rid  of  the  contradictions 
and  obsolete  requirements  which  encumber  them,  would  remove  an 
unquestionable  scandal. 

'*  5.  There  are  many  rubrical  and  ceremonial  points,  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence in  themselves,  but  which  cause  perplexity  and  disastrous  differ- 
ences between  pastor  and  flock  ;  where  the  strongest  practical  consider- 
ations necessitate  a  deviation  from  the  rubrical  law,  and  yet  where  the 
ordinary  has  no  regulating  or  dispensing  power.  It  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  the  Church,  and  emancipate  some  minds  from  many  trouble- 
some scruples,  if  the  ordinary  had  such  a  discretion  legally  vested 
in  his  hands,  and  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  such  alternative  direc- 
tion. 

"6.  It  is  impossible  that  the  State  should  ever  abandon  its  rights  and 
its  prerogatives,  to  enforce  and  regulate  the  proper  application  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  and  its  better  distribution,  where  possible,  to  attain 
its  great  religious  and  political  ends.  Great  changes  in  this  and  other 
important  points  have,  moreover,  by  prescription,  submission,  and 
tacit  consent,  received  at  least  a  virtual  ratification  and  the  consent  of 
the  Church.  But  it  is  fervently  to  be  desired,  were  it  possible,  that 
the  Church  should  stamp  with  a  formal  and  legal  ratification  arrange- 
ments 60  important.  It  would  hardly  be  withheld,  if  her  interests 
were  really  consulted;  and  she  would  no  longer  seem  to  consent  in 
chains.  In  these  points  no  party  question  is  involved,  and  no  party 
passions  could  well  be  raised.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing, 
and  relief  to  us  all  from  an  accumulating  load  of  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity, if  such  questions  could  be  safely  referred  to  convocation  or 
some  such  body. 

There  are  other  points  which  I  might  mention,  such  as  adjusting  the 
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Liturgy  to  the  wants  of  our  Colonial  Church,  the  maltiplication  of  our 
episcopate  at  home,  the  division  of  the  sennces,  and  the  like ;  bat  J 
have  enumerated  sufficient. 

*'  If  no  other  advantage  came  of  it,  and  we  remained  practically  as  we 
are,  yet  the  existence  of  such  a  central  body,  to  deliberate  on,  if  not  to 
remedy  confessed  evils  and  anomalies,  would  satisfy  reasonable  consti- 
tutional requirements,  and  free  many  men's  minds  from  painful  per- 
plexities. }Vere  all  parties  agreed,  and  could  they  trust  eadi  other's 
yiews,  a  commission  being  issued  by  the  Crown,  and  the  constitution 
of  convocation  modified  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  this  limiled  purpose,  and  might  easily  receive  instructions 
from  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  Church.  But  it  must  be  ctrtainf  as 
a  preliminary  condition,  that  no  question  shall  be  raised,  affecting  the 
fundamental  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  or  even  the  acknow- 
ledged position  of  our  traditional  parties  among  ourselves.  With  such 
agreement,  the  deliberations  of  a  Church  Assembly  thus  restricted 
would  be  as  healthy  for  the  Church,  witli  all  the  infirmities  of  human 
passion,  as  it  is  for  the  State.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such 
freedom  of  debate  invigorates  the  politicid  life,  because  the  vast 
majority  of  the  assembly  are  agreed  on  the  bases  of  the  constitution. 
First  principles  are  not  at  stake.  But  with  us,  as  our  condition  now 
iS|  with  the  Romanist  leaven  profoundly  fermenting  in  men's  minds 
and  hearts,  the  very  first  principles  of  doctrine,  the  rule  of  faith,  the 
union  between  Church  and  State,  are  vehemently  questioned,  and  set 
all  passions  on  fire.  The  differences  between  large  sections  among  us 
are  fundamental.  Points  the  most  indifferent  are  coloured  like  prime 
verities,  by  being  bound  up,  in  violent  cohesion,  such  as  in  times  like 
these  the  fanaticism  of  party  enforces,  with  doctrines  on  which  men 
are  prepared  to  combat  to  the  death.  But  for  such  agreement  as  might 
enable  convocation  to  work  under  the  control  of  the  Crown  for  such 
purposes  as  these,  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  do  the  utmost." — pp.  75 — 79. 

We  must  now  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  with  a  sincere 
hope  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  for  the  restoration  of 
the  synods  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  ere  long  successful. 
We  believe  that  the  restoration  of  synods  has  become  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  but  all  who  love  the  Church  of  England  must  feel 
that  the  restoration  in  order  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Church  must 
be  carefully,  temperately,  and  iudicionsly  undertaken.  Whether 
synodical  action  is  or  is  not  suitable  to  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  can  only  be  decided  by  making  an  experi- 
ment. Let  that  experiment  be  tried  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  not  with  our  present  imperfect  organization,  and 
ill-defined  system  of  convocation  :  let  the  efforts  of  Churchmen 
be  directed  to  bring  about  an  improved  organization ;  we  shall 
then  see  whether  the  Church  cannot  act  with  moderation,  and  in 
a  Christian  spirit ;  whether  she  cannot  set  herself  to  the  work  of 
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promoting  the  influence  of  practical  Christianity,  and  of  diminish- 
ing the  dominion  of  vice  and  immorality ;  whether  she  cannot 
cease  for  a  time  from  disputes  and  jealousies,  and  bickerings  of 
party,  and  gird  herself  to  convert  the  heathen  amidst  our  own 
land — the  myriads  of  baptized  infidels,  and  of  those  whose  Sabbath 
18  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  gross  indulgences,  of  intemperance,  or  of 
frivolity. 

The  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people  of  England 
is  the  task  before  the  Church.  Mere  speculative  differences,  or 
mere  questions  as  to  externals,  have  assumed  an  undue  import- 
ance amongst  us.  Would  that  men  could  look  into  the  deeper 
and  more  momentous  problem  before  them — how  to  make  religion 
more  influential  over  the  masses  !  The  higher  classes  amongst  us 
may  be  religious:  the  lower  are  too  generally  sunk  in  carnal 
vices,  and  in  deadness  to  the  concerns  of  their  souls.  Give  us  a 
synod  which  shall  engage  itself  in  practical  measures,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  influences  of  religion  and  morality  ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  benefit  of  such  a  synod  will  be  felt  ana  recog- 
nized ere  long,  not  only  by  the  Church  of  England,  but  by  the 
nation  at  large. 
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I. — 1.  The  Penny  Post.  September^  1852.  London:  John 
Henry  Parker,  Strand. 

2.  The  ChurchmarCs  Monthly  Penny  Magazine^  and  Guide  to 
Christian  Truth,  September^  1 852.  London :  Wertheim  and 
Macintosh,  Patemoster-row. 

Fkeling  as  Churchmen  under  no  small  obUgations  to  the  publisher 
of  the  "  Penny  Post,'"*  for  the  many  valuable  works  he  has  ushered 
into  the  world,  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  a  very  distinctive 
Anglicanism  of  thought  and  feeling : — with  a  body  of  recent  tracts 
from  his  literary  workshop  before  us,  which  we  cannot  but  regard 
with  much  admiration — owing  to  him  also  two  such  valuable  pub- 
lications as  Cox's  "  Sympathies  of  the  Continent,''  and  Meynck's 
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^'  Church  in  Spain/^  both  of  them  lying  now  before  us,  it  is  not  with-* 
out  much  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  express  an 
unfavourable  opinion  in  reference  to  the  "  Penny  Post.'^  We 
should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  uncharitable  by  any  honest  man ; 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  us,  but  exceedingly  painful,  on  the  contrary, 
to  bring  charges  of  Romanizing,  and  thereby  run  the  risk  of 
giving  occasion,  as  it  may  seem,  to  the  opponents  of  Church  prin- 
ciples to  rejoice  in  the  bickerings  of  Churchmen  amongst  them- 
selves. But  we  are  conscientiously  convinced  that  Romanizing 
language  ought  not  to  be  tolerated ;  even  perhaps  from  professed 
Romanizers  who  own  to  the  full  extent  of  their  iU  principles ;  and, 
though  we  would  be  the  last  to  hunt  any  erring  brother  out  of  our 
communion,  and  constrain  him  to  an  act  of  mortal  sin,  yet  we  must 
think  that  it  becomes  all  such  unfortunate  waverers,  while  they 
abstain  from  consummating  their  rebellion,  to  observe  a  melan- 
choly silence  at  the  least,  and  not  occupy  their  leisure  hours  with 
devising  and  circulating  slanders  against  that  Church  to  which 
they  still  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  be  due. 

Before  we  deal  with  the  ^^  Penny  Post,****  we  must  be  allowed  one 
retrospective  glance  at  the  subject  of  Romanizing  within  the 
Church.  The  position  held,  then,  by  certain  active  Romanizers, 
the  principal  writers  in  the  "  British  Critic**^  a  few  years  ago,  was 
felt  to  be  simply  untenable ;  their  tone  of  undutiful  disaifection  to 
their  own  Church,  was  owned  at  last  to  be  not  only  unprofitable, 
but  a  public  scandal  of  the  worst  order.  And  so,  that  otherwise 
powerful  periodical  died  a  natural  death,  and  its  principal  writers 
consummated  their  treason  by  openly  deserting  to  the  enemy. 
For  some  time  after  this  catastrophe,  open  and  direct  Romanizing 
was  not  attempted  in  any  professedly  Church  periodical.  One 
of  our  ablest  Quarterlies,  though  considered  to  represent  what 
would  be  popularly  entitled  the  Tractarian,  as  distinguished  from 
the  High-Church  party,  has  manifested  on  the  whole  an  apparently 
strong  attachment  to  the  EngUsh  Church ;  and  though  it  has 
hesitated  to  speak  of  Rome^^s  sins  with  that  strong  abhorrence 
which  characterizes  the  writings  of  all  our  greatest  theologians, 
still,  only  in  its  very  last  number,  it  contains  valuable  articles, 
one  on  *'  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,'^  and  the  other  on  "  Miss  Sellon 
and  Sisterhood,^  which  exhibit  a  distinctively  Anglican,  and 
equally  distinctive  Anti-Roman  habit  of  thought,  which  it  rejoiced 
us  much  to  see,  and  which  we  have  now  great  pleasure  in  acknow- 
ledging. We  cannot  say  so  much  for  a  Monthly  Review,  '•  The 
Ecclesiastic  f  ^  this  contams  too  often  directly  Romanizing  articles, 
of  which  we  could  specify  many,  if  that  were  our  present  task, 
mixed,  however,  with  some  sound  and  valuable  matter ;  for  some 
of  the  writers  in  this  periodical  seem  to  us  to  be  earnest-hearted 
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Churchmen,  still,  we  trust,  sound  at  the  core,  &ougH  partial^ 
affected,  at  all  events  in  sympathies,  if  not  in  extemaW,  with 
the  Romanizing  leaven.  But,  then,  this  publication  is  profesaedly 
a  party  organ,  and  a  somewhat  extreme  one,  and  therefore  some 
allowance  may  be  made  for  its  occasional  delinquencies. 

But,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  Penny  Magazine,  professedly 
written  for  the  working  classes,  and  that  for  the  parpoae  ot 
advocating  the  plain  principles  of  the  Church  of  Ennaiid!  a 
magazine  unsuspiciously  circulated  and  supported,  maimy  on  the 
strength  of  its  orthodox  publisher's  name,  we  bdieve,  by  a  vast 
body  of  moderate  Churchmen  far  and  wide ;  designed  to  promote 
loyalty,  reverence,  and  reasonable  piety,  but  actually  labouring  to 
promote  monkery  and  a  slavish  reverence  for  all  moi^ ;  r^>eating 
the  most  silly  fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  religious  truths,  to 
be  received  implicitly  by  rich  and  poor ;  and  scofBngly  and  wiekediy 
reviling  all  ^^  the  powers  that  be  ;'*''  teaching  the  working  flamcn 
to  despise  all  those  that  hold  authority  in  Church  and  State,  more 
especially  the  highest  class  of  spirituid  pastors,  the  bishops  of  our 
land  ;  doing  in  fine  its  little  all  to  familiarize  men''s  minds  quietly 
with  the  corruptions  and  abominations  of  Bomanism,  and  to  fill 
their  hearts  with  the  spirit  of  disaffection  to  our  own  true  ^Mritual 
Mother. 

These  are  no  vague  charges ;  we  will  substantiate  them,  qob 
and  all.  We  will  choose  the  current  number,  the  one  for  this 
month,  by  way  of  illustration  of  our  strictures,  and  begin  with  the 
beginning.  It  opens^  then,  with  an  article  entitled,  ^^  The  Month 
and  the  Calendar,'"  the  black  and  red-letter  days  being  catalogued 
at  the  head  of  the  article,  with  the  distinction  of  placing  the  letior 
in  larger  capitals.  So  far  there  may  be  said  to  be  nothing  objec- 
tionable, though  any  thing  more  injudieious  could  scarcely  be 
imagined,  any  thing  more  likely  to  repel  the  sympathies  of  nin^y- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  working  clafi»es,  than  this  fomuJ 
ecclesiastical  procedure,  this  proclamation  of  ChurehioMiiy^  to 
borrow  a  word  from  Dr.  Cummmg'^s  not  over-choice  phraseology, 
by  which  we  mean  a  churchmanship  that  rests  in  extenials,  instead 
of  basing  itself  on  the  strong  foundation  of  Gospel  truth,  and 
realizing  the  simplest,  which  are  ever  the  highest  truths,  and 
making  it  its  first  business  to  preach  ^^  Christ  Jesus  and  Him 
crucified  f ' — what  a  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  ^^  Churchman'^s 
Monthly  Penny  Magazine''"  in  this  respect !  But  this  formal 
Calendar,  in  which  Apostles  and  mediaeval  worthies  are  placed 
apparently  upon  a  level,  and  truth  and  falsehood  are  enunciated 
as  coming  to  us  with  the  same  authority  in  one  breath,  opens  this 
thoroughly  ill-conducted  periodical.  But  to  continue,  ^*  Giles 
Abbot  and  Confessor,'"  stands  of  course  first  in  the  list,  and  of 
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him  we  are  told  that  ^'  S.  Giles,  or  Egidius,  a  native  of  Athens, 
sold  his  property  when  very  young,  and  disposed  of  it  to  charitable 
purposes ;  and  then  betook  himself  to  a  hermitage  near  Aries, 
that  he  might  serve  Gt)d  in  retirement.     Afterwards  he  retreated 
to  a  more  perfect  solitude  in  a  forest  near  Nismes,  where  he  lived 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  milk  of  an  hind  that  came  to 
him  at  stated  hours.''''     And  this  silly  rubbish  is  related  as  histo- 
rical  fact  and   religious   truth   to  our  English  working  classes, 
precisely  as  actual  nistories  from  Holy  Scripture  are  narrated  in 
the  very  same  article,  as  coming  to  us  on  the  same  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable  testimony  !     Not  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt !     What  is  this  but  manifestly  teaching  the  dwellers  in 
our  cities,  our  toiling  mechanics,  who  are  already  in  many  instances 
disposed  to  sneer  and  doubt,  to  scoff  at  all  religion  as  alike  con- 
temptible !     What  is  it  but  preparing  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  simpler  peasantry  for  the  full  reception  of  all  Bome'*s  lying 
records,  whenever  the  hour  shall  have  arrived  for  their  open  and 
general  circulation  ?     But  to  proceed, — '*  Being  discovered  by  the 
king,  he  received  a  grant  of  land,  and  founded  a  monastery,  a.d. 
673,  in  which  he  lived  as  abbot  for  fifty  years.'*^     Can  it  be  faithful 
to  the  English  Church,  we  ask,  to  teach  her  poorer  children  to 
sympathize  in  this  unguarded  way  with  institutions  which  she 
has  rejected  and  discarded,  and  which  none  but  her  bitterest 
enemies  now  possess  in  this  land !     But  mark  what  follows  (the 
Italics  are  not  ours  here):  "  S.  Giles  is  the  patron  of  beggars. 
The  patron  of  beggars !    Remark,  not  he  *'  is  ciuled,^  but  he  ^'  is. 
It  follows  that  every  profession  of  course  has  its  patron  saint,  and 
this  honourable  profession,  which  is  thus  sensibly  encouraged,  is 
not  without  its  special  ghostly  protector.     We  ask.   Can  any 
other  than  a  Romanist  have  written  this !     Would  any  other 
than  a  Romanist,  or  than  the  silliest  of  men,  tell  the  working 
classes  of  England,   that   S.  Giles  is  the  patron   of  beggars? 
The  Italics,  we  presume,  are  substituted  for  the  capitals  that 
ought  to  be  forthcoming  on  strictly  Roman  principles:  or  are 
they  meant  as  a  wretched  blind  \     Shall  we  be  told  that  they 
are  supposed  to  mark  a  quotation !     No,  such  an  excuse  cannot 
be  accepted  ;  for  from  first  to  last  this  entire  Calendar  professes 
to   narrate  historical   and   religious  truth,   truth   which   would 
command  the  assent  of  the  reader :  therefore  we  must  look  on 
this  as  an  assertion  of  a  fact,  and  we  ask  again,  is  his  heart  with 
Rome  or  England,  who  believes  and  asserts  S.  Giles  to  be  the 
patron  of  beggars ! 

To  conclude  this  one  specimen  of  religious  instruction  for  our 
working  classes :  '^  In  the  entrance  of  many  towns  in  England 
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a  church  is  dedicated  to  his  memory,  at  which  the  cripples  and 
beggars  were  wont  to  solicit  alms.**^     Alas  for  these  halcyon  days 
of  milk-white  hinds  feeding  ascetic  hermits  who  deserted  their 
posts  of  duty,  of  swarms  of  beggars  at  church  porches,  and  their 
patron  influencing  the  hearts  of  passers-by  to  encourage   the 
respectable  profession  !     But  we  must  not  linger  on  the  theme. 
Almost  every  sentence  in  this  Calendar  might  present  occasion 
for  just  and  reasonable  censure ;  thus  the  mere  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  that  the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  called  Anne, 
is  given  us  as  an  indisputable  fact,  we  presume,  of  course,  on 
the  infallible  authority  of  Borne ;  the  later  incidents  of  S.  Mat- 
thew's life  unrecorded  in  Scripture,  which  we  have  on  compara- 
tively doubtful  testimony,  are  told  us,  as  though  tradition  had  the 
same  absolute  authority  with  Holy  Writ  itself;  of  S.  Cyprian  it 
is  of  course  not  recorded  that  he  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Borne 
in  his  day,  since  that  would  not  have  suited  the  writer^s  purposes. 
But  we  refrain  from  entering  on  these  or  other  questions.     And 
we  will  only  allude  in  passing  to  the  grossly  injudicious  selection 
which  foUows,  of  a  passage  from  a  tract  of  the  Bev.  H.  Newland, 
the  general  bearing  of  which,  to   establish  that  all  preachers 
should  be  sent  by  some  lawful  authority,  is  of  course  unexception- 
able enough,  save  that  such  a  point  as  this  is  not  that  which  a 
wise  man  would  select  to  insist  on  when  there  is  so  much  of  gross 
heathenism  in  our  land,  which  many  home-missionaries,  who  are 
not  thus  8en%  despite  all  their  failings,  are  earnestly  labouring  to 
overthrow ;  this  is  another  specimen  of  that  sham  Christianity, 
which  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  substance  to  the  shade,  and 
can  talk  while  souls  are  perishing  of  apostolical  order  and  succes- 
sion, and  of  little  else,  instead  of  elevating  the  cross  of  a  crucified 
Redeemer;    but  the  main  injudiciousness  consists   in   the  slur 
which  is  here  cast,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  on  missionaries: 
it  is  a  story  told  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Woolf,  who  is  called  ^^  the 
great  missionary  ;'*'  he  is  represented  as  dumb-foundered  by  a 
certain   Greek  bishop,  who  draws  from   him   that   he   has   no 
mission   from  his  own  Church,  and  we  are  not  told  that   Dr. 
Woolf  ever  did  procure  such  a  mission.     The  impression  is  left 
that  missionaries  are  somehow  a  troublesome,  meddlesome  kind  of 
people :  "  but  poor  Woolf  could  not  say  that  he  had  written  the 
Bible,  so  he  fell  a  thinking."'     Now  we  find  no  fault  with  Mr. 
Newland  for  telling  this  rather  flippant  story,  but  he  has  assuredly 
no  reason  to  thank  those  who  have  thus  drawn  it  from  the  con- 
text and  placed  it  nakedly  before  the  eyes  of  our  poorer  brethren. 
Its  eflfect,  thus  used,  must  be  to  promote  a  spirit  of  mockery  and 
irreverence.     We  are  of  course  to  understand  that  Dr.  Woolf 
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could  liavG  no  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to  reprehend  the 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  Eastern  Churches. 
Remark  that  thus  far  we  have  not  a  single  word  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  man,  and  we  shall  scarcely 
find  such  a  word  throughout.  Next  comes  a  dry  little  essay  on 
the  Lessons  in  the  Church  Services,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
read,  ^^  The  Song  of  Solomon  is  considered  more  fit  for  private 
than  public  reading,  but  for  no  persons  under  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  Sound  sense  doubtless  this  passage  exhibits ;  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  put  bad  notions  into  young  and  thoughtless 
eople'^s  heads,  and  make  them  open  the  book  immediately  actuated 
y  a  sinful  vet  natural  curiosity  !  And  this  solemn  repetition  of 
a  mere  Jewish  tradition  of  the  Pharisees  is  binding,  we  are  told, 
on  Christians  and  on  Churchmen;  that  none,  however  devo- 
tionally  disposed  or  faithful-hearted,  should  read  the  Song  of 
Songs  "  under  the  age  of  thirty  years  !'^  But  we  proceed.  Next 
follows  a  chapter  of  a  rather  weak  and  wordy  tale,  called  ^'  The 
Heart-Stone,^  totally  unsuited  for  publication  in  this  periodical, 
though  it  might  have  done  well  enough  as  a  tale  published  by 
itself;  it  narrates  the  fortunes  of  a  persecuted  priest,  supposed 
for  a  long  time  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  eventually  turning 
out  a  nonjuror  and  an  ally  of  the  Pretender^s.  William  III.  of 
course  is  abused  most  furiously,  and  Protestantism  is  placed  in 
the  most  odious  point  of  view.  The  tale  is  rather  silly,  and,  so 
far,  utterly  pointless.  It  can  certainly  not  benefit  man,  woman, 
or  child,  and  it  encourages  a  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  which  is 
hostile  to  all  our  institutions.  Then  comes  a  short  devotional 
passage  from  Jones  of  Nayland,  good  of  its  kind,  against  which 
we  have  nothing  to  say.  Then,  after  a  short  paragraph  on  the 
Diggings,  comes  a  really  remarkable  article  on  ^^  The  Dark 
Ages/^  in  which  men  are  taught  to  despise  all  the  charitable 
institutions  of  their  age  and  country,  in  which  our  bishops  are 
scoffingly  reviled,  in  which  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  dark 
ages,  and  more  especially  for  their  monkery,  is  inculcated.  It  is 
the  history  of  ''  Goldsmith  Eligius."  What  say  our  readers  to 
placing  the  following  passages  in  the  hands,  not  of  our  richer 
brethren,  who  possibly  might  profit  by  them  in  some  measure, 
though  we  are  far  from  condemning  the  friendly  meetings  which 
are  here  held  up  to  ridicule,  but  m  the  hands  of  our  working 
classes  generally,  teaching  them  to  deride  and  despise  their  bene- 
factors, and  to  judge  harshly  and  bitterly  those  whom  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  has  placed  above  them  J  Could  it  be  with  any 
honest  intention  that  such  words  were  written!  or  were  they 
traced,  as  we  sincerely  believe,  by  some  secret  Romanist,  or 
Bomanizer,  who  wishes  to  train  the  working  classes  to  despise  all 
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our  national  charities,  and  sigh  for  the  days  of  monks  doling  out 
their  pittances  to  beggars  at  convent  doors !  "  Gbldsnoiith  EUigius, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  a  quaint  way  of  his  own  of  doing  good,  and 
what  is  more,  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  His  name  was 
not  advertised  as  chairman  of  a  patent  good  deed  company,  to 
dine  so  many  times  a  year  on  choice  viands  and  costly  wines, 
under  the  care  of  a  score  of  equally  good  stewards,  and  to  the 
sound  of  pleasant  music  and  trained  voices, — nor  did  his  tenth 
donation  and  annual  subscription  ever  make  him  blush  in  a  Ust  of 
benefactors^  Of  course  all  those  unhappy  people  whose  names 
do  thus  appear  in  the  reports  of  all  the  valuable  societies  for  the 
day  are  only  seeking  notoriety,  and  are  amply  repaid  by  the 
publicity  they  gain,  so  that  none  of  the  relieved  and  comlorted 
need  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  faintest  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude. Such  is  plainly  enough  the  lesson  intended  to  be  circubitej, 
for  tlmt  paper,  remember,  is  written  for  the  poor,  not  for  the 
rich.  There  is  very  much  more  of  the  same  kind-hearted  and 
sensible  banter,  with  jocose  allusions  to  the  ages  of  darkness  and 
ignorance^  by  way  of  bringing  out  their  vast  superiority  in  faith 
and  active  charity.  We  are  told  how  Eligius  freed  many  slaves, 
and  ^^  if  he  could  persuade  them  to  become  monks  treated  them 
with  great  respect,  honoured  them  as  a  class  superior  to  tkai  to 
which  he  belonged^  supplied  them  with  clothes  and  all  other  neces- 
saries, sent  them  to  different  monasteries,  and  took  a  great  deal 
of  care  of  them.^'*  This  is  quoted  from  ^^  a  great  author,^  un- 
named ;  in  all  probability  a  Romanist,  Alban  Butler,  or  perh^w 
John  Henry  Newman.  His  next  step  was  to  build  a  monastery, 
and  in  spending  all  his  substance  on  this,  the  king  came  to  his 
aid,  ^'  so  that,  at  length,  others  besides  the  goldsmith,  ff»  these 
dark  times,  began  to  be  infected  with  this  same  desire  of  helping 
their  poorer  orethren,'*' — ^that  is,  by  inducing  them  to  nera 
together  in  monasteries,  and  separating  them  in  many  cases  fiom 
their  wives  and  children,  and  in  many  robbing  society  of  its  most 
useful  members.  Of  course  there  is  no  charity  equal  to  this  in 
our  Church  and  age.  Then  we  are  told,  with  an  aur  of  triumph, 
of  the  many  MS.  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (some  two  or 
three  at  the  utmost,  and  very  frequently  not  one),  which  were 
stored  away  in  monasteries.  Then  we  hear  how  Eligius  became 
a  bishop,  and  this  circumstance  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
writer  to  descant  as  follows,  for  the  edification  of  our  poor,  in 
order  to  increase  their  loyalty,  and  love,  and  reverence  lor  their 
own  Mother  Church  :  "  He  was  not,  indeed,  exactly  the  type  of 
a  bishop  of  our  own  enlightened  days ;  neither  ^  a  grave  elderly 
man^  full  of  Greek,  with  sound  views  of  the  middle  voice  ;^  nor 
the  acute  editor  of  Greek  tragedies ;  nor  a  ready  and  pliamt 
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pamphleteer  ;^'  (is  this  meant  for  the  Bishop  of  Exeter !)  '^  nor  a 
quondam  tutor  of  a  noble  or  prince.^  Kow  we  ask,  is  such 
teaching  as  this  to  be  endured  in  a  penny  publication  professing 
to  be  written  for  the  English  working  classes !  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  any  comments.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  writer 
of  this  article  prefers  the  practice  and  the  type  of  the  middle 
ages  to  that  of  Anglicanism,  and  is  anxious  to  make  the  people 
share  his  own  convictions  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  no  one  could 
have  been  surprised  to  read  such  a  paper  in  the  "  Vindicator,^'  or 
any  other  openly  Bomish  periodical,  subscribed  by  the  initials 
"J.  H.  N.""  instead  of  "  B.  G.  I.''  Its  bad  intentions  are  mani- 
fest throughout. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  this  is  very  uncharitable  language ; 
that,  after  all,  it  might  only  be  a  sad  want  of  common  sense  and 
an  abundance  of  Tractarian  sentimentality,  which,  without  any 
ulterior  views  of  mischief,  caused  the  writer  to  pen  this  eulogium 
of  the  dark  ages,  and  monkery,  and  this  scoffing  and  depreciatory 
account  of  all  the  charities  and  prelates  of  our  own  Church  and 
age.  If  so,  we  must  say,  that  the  total  ignorance  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  needs  of  the  working  classes,  exhibited  in 
this  and  almost  all  the  contents  of  this  periodical,  the  indulgence 
of  small  party  spite,  the  display  of  barren  formalism,  the  want  of 
a  heart  for  the  poor,  the  absence  almost  of  reference  to  the 
Oospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  are  so  many  distinct  proofs  that 
if  some  Jesuit  in  English  orders  be  nai  at  work  in  this  magazine, 
endeavouring  quietly  and  unobtrusively  to  insinuate  a  liking  for 
Komish  errors  and  mediaeval  fictions  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  English  people,  whilst  he  teaches  them  to  despise  all  those 
that  have  been  set  over  them,  and  to  deride  their  efrorts  for  their 
good  ;  we  must  at  least  recognize  in  the  ^^  Penny  Post  '^  a  melan- 
choly proof  that  the  worst  tendencies  and  practices  of  the 
"British  Critic"  linger  yet  within  the  English  Church,  assuming 
here  a  more  offensive  and  mischievous,  though  a  less  prominent 
form,  because  not  addressed  to  the  learned  and  intellectual,  but 
intended  to  be  circulat-ed,  and  actually  circulated  by  tens  of 
thousands,  among  our  working  classes,  and  coming  to  them  with 
a  species  of  authority  from  their  parish  priests,  who  support  this 
periodical  because  they  fancy  it  favourable  in  the  main  to  Church 
principles,  and  hope  from  month  to  month  that  it  will  improve  in 
tone  and  temper.  If  there  be  nothing  worse  behind,  here  at 
least  is  that  Tractarian  peevishness,  that  disposition  to  depreciate 
every  thing  Anglican  and  English,  that  tone  of  scoffing  banter 
towards  all  the  powers  that  be,  that  sentimental  adulation  of 
monks  and  monkery,  that  childish  love  of  lying  mediaeval  fictions, 
that  resolution  to  close  both  eyes  and  ears  to  ah  the  sins  of  Bome, 
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iivhich  we  know  to  be  some  of  the  worst  charaeteristioB  of  the 
Ultra-Traetarian  party. 

Meanwhile,  we  earnestly  recommend  sound  Churchmen,  espe- 
cially true  pastors  of  their  flocks,  to  circubite  no  more  this  mis- 
chievous periodical.     In  every  respect,  the  ^*  Ghurchman'*s  Penny 
Magazine'"  may  be  said  to  be  incalculably  superior  to  it,  as  the 
perusal  of  the  current  number  will  prove.     We  read,  indeed, 
there,  of  the  ''  Holy  Protestant  Greed,    which  seems  a  somewhat 
strange  and  not  peculiarly  correct  expression ;  and  we  perceive 
an  injudicious  condemnatory  allusion  to  balls  for  the  upper  classes, 
in  dealing  with  which  this  magazine  surely  goes  beyond  its  tether; 
and  sometimes,  in  back  numbers,  we  have  seen  a  tendency  to  talk 
of  '^  the  Finished  Work**^  in  a  way  we  cannot  approve,  and  which 
is  too  likely  to  lead  astray,,  though  we  think  it  is  elsewhere  pointed 
out  that  '^  the  work^  is  only  '^  finished^  by  way  of  merit  and 
satisfaction,  and  has  to  be  appropriated  individually,  bv  a  life  of 
faith  and  love.     Here,  however,  in  the  ^'  Churchman  s   Penny 
Magazine,"'  though  the  ecclesiastical  element  is  by  no  means  neg- 
lected (a  Church  history,  that  promises  well,  disiting   from  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  been  just  begun),  the  Gospel- 
tidings  are  the  main  feature ;    and  the  principal  contributions 
ninnifcHtly  proceed  from  men  of  God,  whose  hearts  are  with  the 
working  classes,  who  appreciate  their  needs,  and  know  how  to  find 
their  way  to  their  consciences  and  understandings.     With  some 
few  modifications,  this  magazine  would  leave  nothing  to  desire ; 
yet  wo  admit   there  is   room  for  a  periodical   more   especially 
advocating  Church  principles. 

II. — Iluiory  of  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln^  from  its  commencement  at 
*Si(/nacefi8fer  in  Lindissfiy  <fr<?.  By  Adam  Stark,  Author  of  the 
Illnfory  of  Gainshurghy  Jkc.  London :  Longmans.  [8vo.  pp. 
xviii.  529.] 

TiiK  author  of  this  learned  and  interesting  volume  has  already 

fmblisjicd  several  treatises  on  antiquarian  subjects  and  local 
listor}',  more  cs|)ecially  in  reference  to  Lincolnshire ;  but  he  has 
in  the  pages  before  us  attempted  a  work  of  more  general  interest, 
and  one  which  is  conncoted  with  the  general  ecclesiastical  history 
of  England,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Nonnan  Conquest. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  conscientious  and  elaborate 
research,  which  has  brought  to  light  facts  of  some  impoitance, 
hithoiio  unobserved  or  slightly  mentioned  by  historians,  and  has 
solved  various  intricate  questions  of  antiquarian  or  historical 
interest.  The  author  mentions  as  amongst  the  points  worthy  of 
attention,  the  discovery  of  an  agreement  or  treaty  between  the 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  by 
which  the  former  agreed  to  aid  and  assist  the  latter  in  invading 
the  country ;  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  that  invasion  by  Oifa. 
He  also  offers  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  the  early  connexion  of  Ireland  with  the  Scottish  High* 
lands,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Celtic  colony  in  the  latter. 
Much  interesting  and  curious  antiquarian  detail  is  occasionally 
introduced.  As  a  specimen  we  would  here  cite  a  passage,  which 
describes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  we  remember  to 
have  heard  of. 

**  The  island  of  lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  received  its  name  of 
Ikomkill,  from  its  having  contained  in  the  early  ages  the  Cell  of  Colomba, 
the  apostle  of  the  Picts,  who,  according  to  Bede,  founded  a  monastery 
there,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.  In  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Coll,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Boljo,  there  are,  at  this  time,  existing 
the  remains  of  another  monastery  of  great  antiquity,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  attributed,  by  tradition  and  the  local  histories,  to  one  of  the 
monks  from  Ikomkill,  a  man  of  great  learning,  whom  Colomba  had 
dispatched  to  form  a  pious  establishment  in  Coll.  Part  of  the  ruins^ 
in  this  latter  island,  have  recently  been  removed  by  some  of  the  poor 
natives,  in  order  to  procure  materials  for  repairing  their  cabins«  On 
pulling  down  one  of  the  walls  of  considerable  thickness,  a  vaulted 
apartment  of  fair  dimensions  was  laid  open,  partly  consisting  of  masonry 
and  partly  formed  by  an  excavation  from  the  mountain ;  around  this 
cell  or  room  appear  a  variety  of  shelves  or  ledges,  neatly  formed  of 
slate,  supported  by  stone  brackets,  and  bearing  upon  them,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  what,  according  to  modem  phraseology,  would  be  termed 
*  Specimens  of  Geology.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  great  variety  of  metals  and  stones  displayed  in  this 
collection ;  as  in  addition  to  an  infinite  number  of  British  specimens 
there  are  many  which  are  evidently  brought  from  distant  climates ;  but 
all  are  arranged,  and  in  some  decree  classified  in  a  manner  which 
evinces  a  depth  of  science  truly  astonishing.  Each  specimen  stands 
in  a  small  tray  or  saucer  of  lead,  which  appears  to  have  been  cast  in  a 
mould  of  chalk  or  some  other  soft  stone.  The  names  of  the  specimens 
are  indented  or  engraved  upon  the  lead  trays  in  old  Latin,  which  in 
many  instances  still  continues  legible,  though  the  majority  of  the 
names  are  quite  unknown  in  modern  times.  Among  those  distinguish* 
able  are  •  Metall.  Fern  Crud.'— *  Silex  Coerul.'— •  Opalus  Rud.*— 
'  Aur.  Pur.'  &c.  &c.  Most  of  the  contracted  words  are  finished  with 
ciphers.  Under  one  of  the  shelves  were  discovered  an  iron  hammer 
and  two  hammer*heads  of  stone ;  one  of  them  is  of  basalt,  and  the 
other  a  bright  green  siticious  stone ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  their 
shapes  are  very  similar  to  those  recommended  by  Mr.  McAdam  for 
hammers,  in  his  works  on  road-making.  In  one  part  of  the  vault  is  a 
very  ingenious  composition  of  hardened  clay,  being  obviously  a  model 
of   the    island,   so  far  as  relates  to  its  geological   stmcture.      ThA 
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yarieties  of  elevation  appear  to  be  dittingiiiahed  by  indented  names ; 
and  it  it  a  very  extraordinary  coincidence  that  the  gently-rising  biUt 
are  desii^nated  as  '  Lond-hoehen ' — whereas  in  modem  German,  the  very 
same  elevations  are  styled  '  Land-hohen/ *' — pp.  505»  506. 

To  whatever  date  this  museum  may  be  ascribed,  its  existence 
is  an  indication  of  considerable  knowledge  of  minerals.  Bat  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  mines  were  worked  in 
the  earlier  and  middle  ages;  and  wherever  this  was  the  case, 
a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  was  the  consequence ;  but  certainly 
we  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  study  was  carried  out  so 
systematically  as  this  discovery  proves  it  to  nave  been. 

III. — A  Guide  to  Infirm^  Sici,  and  Dying  Memben  of  ike  CkwrA 
of  England.  By  Henry  Stretton,  Jf.^.,  Perpsiuiil  CuraU 
of  Church  Hixon^  near  Stafford.  London :  Masters.  [12mo. 
pp.  xvi.  380.] 

This  volume  is  a  companion  of  the  Visitatio  Infirmorum,  intended 
for  the  use  of  sick  persons,  comprising  instructions  addressed  to 
them  in  connexion  with  the  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sic^ 
and  also  a  series  of  devotions.  It  appears  to  be  modelled  veiy 
closely  on  the  Visitatio  Infinnorum,  ana  to  be  very  carefully  and 
judiciously  vmtten — following  out  the  directions  of  the  Ohur^  for- 
mularies m  a  style  borrowed  from  our  elder  divines,  and  enriched 
by  copious  examples  and  extracts  drawn  from  their  pages. 

IV. — The  Temptation  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  A  Series  ofL&eiures. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Tunstall  Smith,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  WirkgwoHk. 
London:  Hatchard.     [12mo.  pp.  110.] 

This  series  of  discourses  on  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord  is  full 
of  valuable  matter,  the  result  of  much  thought  and  study,  and  is 
eminently  practical  in  its  general  tone. 

V. — Eclogw  Arisf^hanicw^  Part  II.  From  the  Birds^  mik  Eng- 
lish Notes^  <$•(?.  By  0.  0.  Felton,  A.M.  Edited  by  the  Bet. 
T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.    London :  Bivingtons.    [12mo.  pp.  130.] 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  valuable  series  of  "  Amold^'s 
School  Classics.''  It  comprises  the  Greek  text  of  "  the  Birds'* 
of  Aristophanes — ^that  most  singular  drama,  which  bears  a  closer 
analogy  to  the  tales  of  fairies  or  the  Arabian  Nights,  than 
perhaps  any  other  classical  composition — ^illustrated  by  the  yery 
useful  and  full  grammatical  notes  of  Professor  Felton  of  the 
UniyerBity  of  Gambridge,  United  States. 
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VI. — Israel  Hartmann^  as  Youths  Husband^  and  Orphan  School^ 
master.  A  Biography  from  his  Diary  and  Letters.  Translated 
from  the  German  ay  Mr.  Thompson.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  BoBEHT  BicKERSTETHy  M.A.^  isc.  Loodoii :  Wertheim 
and  Macintosh.     [12Eno.  pp.  201.] 

This  very  beautiful  and  interesting  memoir  describes  the  life  and 
opinions  of  a  pious  German  layman,  whose  long  and  virtuous 
career  of  usefulness  came  to  a  close  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent centuiy.  The  religious  character  of  his  mina  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Pietistic  movement.  We  nave  been 
charmed  with  the  perusal  of  this  most  interesting  description  of  a 
phase  of  spiritual  life,  which,  amidst  all  its  evangelical  simplicity 
and  homeliness,  presents  a  character  so  very  national,  and  so 
different  from  the  forms  which  religion  assumes  undar  corre' 
sponding  circumstances  in  England.  We  commend  this  volume 
to  our  reader^s  attention. 

VII. — On  the  State  of  Man  subseqttent  to  the  Promulgation  of 
Christianity.   Part  III.    London:  Pickering.    [18mo. pp.  291.] 

The  third  part  of  this  ecclesiastical  history  now  before  us  exticnds 
from  A.D.  602  to  a.d.  1095.  We  must  bear  testimony  to  the  ability 
and  research  which  are  manifested  in  all  parts  of  this  work,  and 
to  the  philosophical  spirit  which  lends  interest  to  its  details.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  remarkable  power  of  generalization, 
combined  with  a  greater  felicity  in  the  choice  of  illustrative  facts. 
The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work  incline  in  the  direction  of  the 
modem  ideas  of  philosophical  religionism  imported  from  Germany. 

VIII. — Lectures  principally  on  the  Church  Difficulties  of  the  Present 
Time.  By  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Nbalk,  M.A^  ^c.  London: 
Cleaver.     [  1 2mo.  pp.  264.] 

This  volume  will,  we  conclude,  be  gladly  received,  not  only  by  a 
certain  class  of  readers  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  generally 
by  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics.  Its  keen  and  bitter  attacks 
upon  the  episcopate  of  our  Church  will  be  grateful  to  all  the 
parties  referred  to ;  while  its  advocacy  of  the  Eucharist,  as  a 
true  and  proper  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  dead,  of  auricular 
confession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  unction  of  the  sick,  reservation 
of  the  sacrament,  &;c.,  will  be  eagerly  l^d  hold  of  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  existence  of  Romanism  in  the  English  Church,  or 
as  so  many  concessions  to  that  system.  We  cannot  in  the  least 
wonder  at  the  inopreasions  which  are  prevalent  in  respect  to  all 
who  hold  EUgh-Cnorch  views,  when  a  writer  like  tna  author, 
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whose  name  appears  prominently,  on  many  occasions,  as  a  leading 
and  influential  member  of  the  Oxford  movement,  and  of  Church 
unions,  and  of  educational  combinations,  and  who  dedicates  his 
work,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  cordiality,  to  the  most  conspicuous 
member  of  that  party  in  the  Church  which  has  thrown  itself 
into  opposition  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  is  heard  ex- 
pressing the  class  of  opinions  which  are  found  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

IX. — English  Alice;  a  Poem^  in  Nine  Cantos.    By  Alexander 
John  Evelyn,  Esq.     London  :  Pickering.     [12mo.  pp.  63.] 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  at  Seville,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  a  tale  of  love,  but  one  of  no  ordinary 
description,  inasmuch  as  the  interest  is  made  to  depend  chieflv 
on  rehgious  doubts  and  convictions,  and  on  the  dangers  in  which 
they  involve  the  principal  characters.  The  opening  lines  are  as 
follows : — 

''  How  sweet  the  hour,  how  fragrant,  and  how  still, 
When  morning  rises  over  gay  Seville ! 
How  rich  the  perfume  from  the  orange-bower  I 
Soft  lie  the  tears  of  night  upon  each  flower ! 
Soon  will  those  tears  upon  the  rose  be  dry, 
For  swiftly  mounts  the  sun  in  Eastern  sky ; 
Soon  will  the  tender  influence  of  mom 
Succumb  beneath  his  angry  glance  of  scorn. 
Lo  !  at  yon  casement  open  to  the  ground, 
That  woos  the  fresh  air,  and  the  silvery  sound 
Of  water,  that  in  column'd  gush  upthrown, 
Returns  in  spray,  and  tinkles  on  the  stone, 
A  maiden  stands,  and  drinks  in  all  the  scene — 
The  murm'ring  fount,  the  flowers,  each  arbour  green — 
To  seize  the  freshness  of  the  early  day 
Ere  wither'd  yet  by  noontide's  scorching  ray." 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  descriptive  power  here  is  very 
considerable ;  and  that  many  of  the  ideas  are  not  only  striking 
in  themselves,  but   happily  expressed.      The  ^'  tears  of  ni^ht, 
and  the  water  '*  in  column^  gush  upthrown,^  are  exceedingly 
good.     We  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  "  maiden  :^ — 

"  No  olive  hues,  imprest  upon  the  cheek. 
The  burning  pencil  of  a  hot  sun  speak. 
Fair  is  the  maiden's  cheek,  where  gently  glows 
The  soften'd  colours  of  the  blushing  rose ; 
lu  clustering  curls  her  radiant  ringlets  spread, 
And  throw  a  golden  glory  round  her  head ; 
While  from  her  eyes,  so  softly,  deeply  blue. 
Beams  foith  a  tpitii  lovlw^^^  t^ivder^  true ! " 
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"  English  Alice  **'  thus  pourtrayed,  is  beloved  by  "  Alphonse,*" 
who  becomes  a  convert  irom  Romish  error,  and  whose  life  is 
consequently  endangered.  The  catastrophe,  including  a  scene 
in  the  Inquisition,  and  the  escape  of  the  lovers,  is  very  powerfully 
wrought  up.  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  highly  gratified  by 
the  perusal  of  this  poem,  which  exhibits  throughout  very  con- 
siderable poetical  genius. 

X. — Stories  and  Catechisings  in  Illustration  of  the  Collects ;  or^  a 
Year  tdth  the  First-Class  Boys  of  Forley.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  William  Jackson,  M.A.  Vol.  I,  London:  Mozleys. 
[12mo.] 

This  little  volume  will  not  merely  be  acceptable  to  Sunday 
scholars,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  to 
the  clergy,  as  furnishing  excellent  examples  of  the  mode  of 
communicating  instruction  in  an  interesting  way,  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  children. 

XI. — A  Place  of  Bepentance;  or^  an  Account  of  the  London 
Colonial  Training  Institution  and  Ragged  Dormitory^  for  the 
Reformation  of  Youthful  and  AduU  Male  Criminals^  Great 
South-street^  Westminster.  By  Samuel  Martin,  Minister  of 
Westminster  Chapel.     London :  Nisbet.     [fcp.  pp.  92.] 

The  author  of  this  little  work  is  evidently  a  benevolent  and  good 
man ;  and  his  description  of  the  efforts  which  Christian  charity 
is  making  for  the  reclaiming  of  criminals  in  London,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  those  efforts,  is  deeply  interesting 
and  gratifying.  We  would  commend  this  highly  instructive  work 
to  the  attention  of  the  clergy,  as  illustrating  the  effects  of  an 
active  and  self-denying  chanty,  in  cases  where  success  might 
have  appeared  hopeless  or  impossible. 

XI  I. — Christian  Union ;  its  Necessity^  the  Grounds  on  which  it  may 
be  hoped  for^  and  the  Obstacles  to  its  attainment^  &c.  Six 
Sermons^  oy  the  Rev.  J.  Paul,  B.A.^  Ac.  London :  Bivingtons. 
[8vo.  pp.  118.] 

The  author  of  these  sermons  has  taken  up  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance  and  difiiculty, — the  possibility  of  union 
amongst  Christians.  He  decides  that,  until  Rome  gives  up  its 
claim  of  infallibility,  there  is  no  use  in  dreaming  of  union  with 
her ;  but  he  conceives  that  union  may  be  attained  between  other 
communions  at  present  separated.  His  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  deservine  or  an  attentive  consideration  on  the  part  of  all 
who  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  true  rehgioa« 
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XIII. — Sermoni  prmehed  in  the  Parish  Chmrek  0/  Buffby.  By  the 
Bev.  J.  Moultrie,  M.A.y  Rector  ofBugby.  London  :  J.  W. 
Parker.     [8vo.  pp.  359.] 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  appear  in  general  to  evince  much 
tfaoughtfulness  of  mind,  and  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  to  be 
adapted  to  an  educated  congregation.  Their  publication,  which 
was  only  undertaken  in  consequence  of  certain  circumstances 
which  were  recently  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  is  a  gratify- 
iiur  indication  that  the  clergy  of  England  are  engaged  in  the 
efficient  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties,  and  that  when  called 
on,  they  can  place  before  the  public  undeniable  proo&  of  their 
zeal  and  their  capacity. 

xiY. — M<mey  and  its  Influences.  A  Tale  translated  /irom  ike 
German.    By  a  Lady.     London  :  Wertheim  and  Macintoeh. 

[fcp.] 

A  VERY  interesting  and  well-written  tale,  exhibiting  the  harden- 
ing influence  of  riches,  and  the  ^ood  use  to  which  they  may  be 
applied.     The  moral  of  this  tale  is  excellent. 

XV. — The  Antideptic  Gradus :  founded  on  Quicherafs  Thesaurus 
Poeticus  Linauce  Latinos.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  T.  K.  AaNOLD, 
M.A.     London:  Bivingtons.     [Svo.  pp.  531.] 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Gradus  here  edited  by 
Mr.  Amola  are  the  supply  of  help  to  the  student,  in  the  form  of 
materials  to  be  worked  up  by  himself,  but  not  in  the  shape  of 
ready-made  lines ;  a  separate  notice  of  each  meaning  of  the  word 
treated ;  a  selection  of  words  neariy  synonymous,  and  which 
may  be  used  instead  of  each  other ;  a  selection  of  epithets,  and 
of  phrases.  It  will  be  found  a  sufficient  Latin  Dictionary  for  the 
best  Latin  Poets. 

XVI. — An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Chronology  of  the  Old  TesiammU^ 
by  a  Reference  to  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Sanb- 
FORD,  M.A.y  <$•<?.     London:  Bivingtons.     [fcp.  pp.  116.] 

This  ingenious  and  thoughtful  volume  attempts  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Hebrew  chronology,  by  reference  to  the  year  of 
jubilee.  The  author  takes  one  very  important  date,  the  year  of  the 
Exodus,  from  Mr.  GreswelPs  Dissertations,  and  from  this  and 
other  sources  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Solomon ;  and  then, 
with  the  aid  of  his  theory,  works  backwards  and  forwards, 
referring  however  to  the  viduable  woi^  above  mentioned.     The 
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views  stated  are  put  forward  with  candour  and  modesty,  and 
the  volume  appears  to  throw  considerable  light  on  various 
difficulties. 

XVII. — Letters  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey  to  the  Earl  of  Shafteshury 
and  Sir  John  Bomilly,  on  their  Imputations  against  t/ie  Trac- 
tarianSy  with  Sir  John  Bomilly*s  Answer.  Reprinted  from  the 
"  Morning  Chronicled     London :  Masters. 

We  have  perused  this  correspondence  with  regret,  on  many 
accounts,  but  without  the  least  surprise.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Tractarians  should  be  irritated  at  the 
imputation  of  a  connexion  with  infidelitv,  considering  that  their 
views  tend  to  the  very  opposite  of  infidelity  ;  and  that  rationalism, 
and,  generally  speaking,  all  exercise  of  the  human  reason,  in  oppo- 
sition to  authonty,  are  the  subjects  of  their  especial  abhorrence. 
Nor  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
followers  are  unbelievers.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition, 
in  the  case  of  those  whose  fault  is  considered  by  their  opponents 
to  be  excessive  credulity,  and  a  tendency  to  superstition,  is 
self-evident ;  and  so  palpably  is  this  the  case,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  any  intelligent  and  well-educated  man  entertaining  such 
an  idea  for  a  moment.  That  Tractarians  are  Romanizing,  that 
they  have  concealed  Romanists  amongst  them,  has  often  been  said, 
and  with  more  or  less  probability ;  but  that  they  are  actually 
unbelievers,  or  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  cause  of  infidelity, 
could  not  be  imagined  by  any  one.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that 
Dr.  Pusey  has  expended  his  labour  in  vain,  in  the  attempt  to 
prove,  what  no  one  will  deny, — that  Tractarians  are  not  inndels. 
We  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  we  were  to  learn  that  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  intended  to  affirm  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
followers  are  unbelievers,  or  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  spread 
of  infidelity.  But  as  we  observe  that  the  Tractarian  press  is  in  a 
state  of  violent  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  monstrous 
calumny  and  injustice  which  is  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  Ean  of  Shaftesbury  in  connecting  Tractarianism  with  infidelity, 
we  would  offer  a  few  words,  in  sad  and  solemn  earnest  on  this 
painful  subject. 

Others  may  forget  the  past ;  but  we  can  never  forget  the  deep 
pain  and  anxiety  with  which,  for  a  series  of  years,  we  saw  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  subverted  by  the  leading  Tractarian  writers. 
Professor  Powell,  of  Oxford,  pointed  out,  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  controversy,  the  tendency  of  Tractarian  speculations  towards 
infidelity.  As  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Newman  gained  influence^ 
the  point  stedfastly  aimed  at  was  to  ^ny  the  exereise  of  humaa 
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reason  ;  to  resolve  all  £Eiith  into  a  blind  and  unreasoning  crednlit  j ; 
to  sap  and  undermine  all  the  customary  arguments  in  defence  of 
Christianity ;  to  place  the  most  fabulous  legends,  and  the  most 
gross  impostures,  on  the  same  level  of  credibility  with  the  miracles 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  this  effort  to  equalize  the 
human  with  the  Divine,  to  place  fables  on  a  level  with  the  Word 
of  God,  the  faith  itself  received  most  serious  injury.  Men^s 
minds  were  led  to  question  first  principles ;  and  many  of  those 
who  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  there  was  no  alternative 
between  a  blind  impulsive  acceptance  of  Rome^s  infallibility  and 
general  scepticism,  chose  the  latter  alternative.  Some  of  the 
most  leading  minds  amongst  the  infidel  party  were  orinnally 
Tractarians,  or  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  their  opinions. 
We  would  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  ^^  Nemesis  of  Faith,^  as 
one  instance ;  but  there  are,  unhappily,  too  many  others ;  and 
we  can  only  express  oiur  most  decided  conviction  that  those  who 
attempt  to  deny  all  connexion  between  Tractarianism  and  infi- 
delity lay  themselves  open  to  a  most  crushing  reply  from  any 
one  who  is  competent  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length. 

XVIII. — A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Nicene  Greedy  for  the  use  of 
persons  beginning  the  study  of  Theology.  By  A.  P.  Forbes, 
D.C.L.^  Bishop  of  Brechin.  Oxford:  J.  H.  Parker,  [fcp, 
pp.  336.] 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  to  remedy  a  defect  which 
had  met  him  in  his  own  theological  reading,  the  want  of  some 
treatise  a  little  more  technical  and  systematic  than  the  great 
*^  Exposition  of  the  Greed,"^  by  Bishop  Pearson.  He  remarics 
that  ^^  amid  the  great  revival  of  the  last  twenty  years,  as  deeper 
views  of  Gt)d^s  truth  have  by  his  mercy  been  accorded  to  our 
aching  hearts,  a  desire  of  a  more  systematic  theology  has  almost 
of  necessity  been  engendered.'*^  The  work,  which  is  based  on 
Suicer'^s  work  on  the  Creed,  and  ^^  other  sources,  both  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Church,''^  is  indebted  for  the  verification  of  its 
quotations,  to  ^'  one,  to  whom  posterity  will  render  that  homage 
which  those  who  have  the  honour  of  knowing  him  accord  to  him 
now,  the  distinguished  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxforo.'" 

xix.— ^  History  of  Ireland.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold, 
M.A.    London:  Masters.     [24mo.  pp.  172.] 

This  is  a  very  well-written  and  interesting  compendium  of  Irish 
History.    The  author,  however,  is  a  nonjuror^and  takes  the  part 
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of  James  II.  He  is  also  in  many  places  more  favourable  to  the 
Irish  than  the  Enghsh  cause  in  Ireland. 

XX. —  The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author  of  ^^  Letters  on 
Happiness,'"     London :  Longmans.     [12mo.] 

The  authoress  of  this  volume  has  here  produced  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, which,  for  knowledge  of  Scripture,  spirituality  of  tone, 
depth  of  thought,  and  weight  of  practical  application,  might  fairly 
vie  with  the  compositions  of  many  an  experienced  preacher.  The 
saints  are  here  presented  to  us,  in  the  right  point  of  view,  as 
examples  and  models  of  Christian  conduct,  and  their  very  faults 
and  failings  are  made  conducive  to  edification  and  encouragement. 
All  the  Christian  virtues  and  tempers  are  thus  brought  succes- 
sively under  review,  and  their  practice  is  enforced  by  a  most  per- 
suasive style  of  exhortation. 

XXI. — Christianity  in  its  Homely  Aspects:  or^  Discourses  on  various 
subjects^  delivered  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Wells-street. 
By  Alfred  Bowen  Evans,  one  of  its  assistant  Clergy,  <$•<?. 
London  :  Masters.     [12mo.  pp.  262.] 

The  author  of  this  volume  of  sermons  wishes  that  it  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  who  may  have  entertained  a  prejudice 
against  the  church  in  which  they  were  delivered ;  and  assuredly, 
if  these  sermons  represent  the  ooctrines  preached  in  that  church, 
we  cannot  well  imagine  a  better  answer  to  charges  often  brought 
against  its  clergy.  The  style  of  the  discourses  is  peculiar  and 
antiquated,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reasoning  which  we  should 
think  above  the  comprehension  of  the  average  run  of  congrega- 
tions ;  but  the  doctrines  and  principles  enunciated  appear  to 
have  no  such  tendencies  as  should  furnish  any  ground  of  jealousy ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  say  that  they  are  particularly  free 
from  such  notions,  and  that  the  most  Protestant  congregation  in 
the  metropolis  might  listen  to  them  without  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  gratification  and  interest. 

XXII. — Pastoral  Theology :  the  Theory  of  a  Gospel  Ministry. 
By  A.  ViNET,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Lausanne.  Translated 
from  the  French.  Edinburgh :  J.  and  T.  Clark.  [8vo.  pp. 
316.] 

Wk  have  not  read  the  whole  of  this  book,  but  we  can  say  that 
all  we  have  seen  appears  to  be  highly  instructive,  and  written  in 
a  practical  and  religious  spirit.     The  renuurks  on  preaching  con- 
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tain  a  g^eat  amonnt  of  practical  suggeatioiis  derived  from  all 
quarters,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  eminendy  mefiil  to  any  d^^gyman 
who  may  peruse  them.  The  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of  remark- 
able soundness  of  mind  and  correctness  of  view,  with,  of  course, 
some  mistaken  notions,  which  are  connected  with  his  position 
in  a  community  which  has  lost  the  ordinary  succession  of  the 
ministry. 

xxiii. — Ea^racts  from  the  Reports  of  Her  MajetAy's  InxpecUurt  of 
Schools:    intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  ^  Managers   and 
Teachers  of  sw:h  elementary  Schools  as  are  not  receiving  Gfovem- 
ment  Aid,     London  :  Longmans.     []2mo.  pp.  316.] 

The  Reports  of  the  Government  Inspectors  of  Schools,  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  are  comprised  in  a  series  of  bulky 
volumes,  including  a  vast  mass  of  educational  statistics^  combined 
with  much  matter  of  more  practical  usefulness,  and  more  general 
interest.  The  editor  of  the  work  before  us  has  brought  together, 
within  the  compass  of  one  very  moderate-sized  volume,  aD  the 
valuable  suggestions  which  the  experience  of  the  different  school 
inspectors  has  embodied  in  their  Reports.  The  matter  is  care- 
fully and  judiciously  arranged,  and  we  recommend  the  volume  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  management 
of  schools. 

XXIV. — A  Textual  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  H. 
M.  Ghampney,  Auihor  of  an  '^  Index  to  Scripture  Readings^ 
<$*<?.     London :  Bagster.     [24mo.] 

The  great  value  of  a  work  like  this,  is  its  tendency  to  induce 
habits  of  patient  and  attentive  observation  and  study  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  may  at  first  sight  appear  of  little  use  to  accumulate  so 
large  a  number  of  parallel  passages,  in  elucidation  of  each  verse 
of  the  Psalms  ;  many  of  which  are  not  directly  illustrative  of  the 
meaning;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  those  who  enter  on  the 
study  of  the  Psalms  with  the  aid  of  this  little  volume,  will  find, 
after  a  short  essay,  that  it  is  calculated  to  contribute  most  mate- 
rially to  the  increase  of  their  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  to 
their  spiritual  improvement.  The  reader  is  supposed,  in  making 
use  of  this  Commentary,  to  have  his  Bible  open  at  the  Psalm 
which  he  is  about  to  examine,  and  after  reading  a  verse,  to  read 
the  lines  connected  with  it  in  the  Commentary,  which  consist  of 
texts,  given  at  such  length  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  further 
reference.  We  can  only  say,  that  wherever  we  have  consulted 
the  references,  the  selection  appears  to  have  been  most  carefully 
and  satisfactorily  made. 
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XXV. — MichaucTs  HUtory  of  the  Cruiodes,  Translated /irom  the 
French  by  W.  Bobson.  In  3  vols.  London:  Routledge. 
[12mo.] 

This  highly  interesting  and  important  work  has  now  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  publication  of  the  third  and  last  volume.  We 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  comprehend- 
ing a  full  and  elaborate  survey  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
of  the  middle  ages,  involving  consequences  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, both  pohtical  and  religious.  The  work  before  us  is  one 
which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  amongst  the  great  historical 
writings  of  our  time  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  public  will  ex- 
tensively appreciate  the  benefit  which  has  been  conferred  on  us  by 
a  translation,  which  has  made  so  valuable  an  accession  to  our 
literature. 

XXVI. — Sermons^  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev,  W. 
Archer  Butler,  M,A.y  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Dublin^  ike.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wood- 
ward, M.A.^  Vicar  of  Mullingar.  Second  Edition.  Dublin  : 
Hodges  and  Smith ;  Cambridge :  MacMillan.  [8vo.  pp.  Ixiv. 
422.1 

We  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  that  a  second  edition  of  this  remark- 
able volume  of  sermons  has  been  called  for.  Professor  Archer 
Butler  was  an  example  of  what  Ireland  is  capable  of  producing ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  persecution  through  which  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  have  been  passing  for  so  many  years,  is  raising  up  many 
men,  who,  in  ability  and  devotedness,  if  not  in  high  philosophical 
attainment,  are  worthy  of  being  countrymen  of  Professor  Butler. 
We  have  no  fear  for  the  Church  which  can  produce  such  men, 
and  which  can  throw  itself  so  nobly  into  the  missionary  work : 
its  cause  will  be  sustained  by  more  than  human  power. 

xxvii. — The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  expounded  for  those  who  search 

the  Scriptures.    By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Doctor  and  Pro- 

fessor  of  Theology  in  Berlin,     Translated  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 

Fairbairn,  &c.     In  2  vols.     Edinburgh :  J.  and  T.  Clark. 

[8vo.] 

How  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  presbyterian  clergyman,  as  we  pre- 
sume the  translator  of  this  book  to  be,  can  undertake  to  com- 
mend an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  sees  every  where 
Rome  pagan,  and  no  where  Rome  papal  in  the  Revelations,  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise.  We  live,  however,  in  strange  times. 
The  translator  is  evidently  not  without  misgivings  as  to  the  cha- 
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tucier  of  Hengstenberg^s  views,  and  feek  himself  bound  to  diaaeni 
expressly  from  one  passage,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  k 
taught !  Without  doubt,  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  commentary  is 
replete  with  learning  and  ingenious  reasoning,  and  will  occupy 
a  distinguished  place  in  theology. 

XXVIII. — The  Supremacy  of  St.  Peter^  Jsc.  Lectures  delivered  if 
the  Rev.  John  S.  McGorry,  M.Ap.  Edinburgh  :  Marsh  and 
Beattie.     [12mo.  pp.  175.] 

A  SERIES  of  lectures,  by  a  Romish  priest,  vindicating  the  p^uJ 
supremacy,  in  the  style  of  boasting  and  insolence  which  »  so 
peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  modem  Roman  Catholic  writers. 
It  is  invariably  the  case,  that  pretensions  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant description  are  put  forward  by  Romish  advocates,  and  sup- 
ported by  evidence  which  falls  to  pieces  the  moment  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  examination ;  yet,  the  next  week,  the  same  testimony  is 
put  forward  again,  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  it  had  never 
been  touched. 

XXIX. — The  Analogy  between  the  Miracles  and  Doctrines  of  Ser^ 
ture.  By  the  Bev.  Francis  J.  Jameson,  B,A.<,  <$-<?.  Gam- 
bridge  :   MacMillan.     [12mo.] 

This  essay,  which  obtained  the  Norrisian  prize,  professes  to  prove 
that  the  progression  of  revealed  doctrines,  and  the  introduction  of 
miracles  m  the  different  steps  of  that  progression,  were  subject  to 
one  law.  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  philosophy 
of  progress  which  seeks  for  a  general  law  of  development,  mto 
which  it  may  resolve  all  religious  phenomena.  The  author  i^ 
pears  to  have  treated  his  subject  with  much  thoughtfulness  and 
ability. 

XXX. — Devotions  from  the  Psalms.  Selected  by  Clara  M.  Bbst- 
TiNGHAM.     London:  Masters.     [24mo.] 

This  Uttle  manual  comprises  selections  from  the  Psalms  for  eyery 
hour  of  the  day  and  ni^ht,  and  also  for  special  occasions,  ft 
will  be  an  acceptable  gift  to  all  serious  and  devoutly  disposed 
persons. 

XXXI. — A  Short  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  Alfred  SucUimg^ 
M.A.^  late  Perpetual  Curate  of  Bussage^  <$*c.  By  the  2tev. 
Isaac  Williams,  B.D.     London  :  Masters,    [fcp.  pp.  314.] 

Whatever  may  be  the  religious  opinions  of  the  readers  of  this 
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memoir,  we  feel  assured  that  but  one  feeling  can  exist  towards 
the  admirable  clergyman  who  is  its  subject,  and  whose  short  life 
exhibited  so  beautiful  an  example  of  Christian  earnestness  and 
love.  Descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  heir  to  its  posses- 
sions, an  early  age  saw  him  deprived,  with  his  own  consent,  of 
his  natural  inheritance,  and  retiring  from  the  naval  service  to  the 
more  congenial  office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Having  made 
himself  somewhat  conspicuous  for  ultra  opinions  of  a  High- 
Church  character  at  Cambridge,  he  was  refused  ordination  bv  the 
then  Bishop  of  Ely ;  but  Archdeacon  Thorpe  appointed  him  to 
the  curacy  of  Bemerton,  where  he  laboured  for  some  years,  in  a 
spirit  of  entire  devotion  to  the  souls  of  his  parishioners.  His 
opinions  and  practice  during  this  time  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  formed  on  the  highest  Tractarian  theories^  continual 
evidence  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  beautiful  and  Christian  let- 
ters written  at  this  period,  which  the  editor  has  introduced  into 
his  Memoir.  He  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a 
new  church  at  Bussage,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  making  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  population,  and  in  establishing  a  house 
of  refuge  for  female  penitents.  During  these  labours  of  love,  a 
change  appears  to  have  come  over  his  views ;  some  alienation  in 
feelings  and  sympathies  between  him  and  the  party  to  which  he 
had  been  attached  took  place.  He  was  unable  to  enter  into 
their  views  with  reference  to  Church  and  State,  or  to  the  Gorham 
question.     Some  coolness  appears  to  have  been  shown  on  their 

Srt,  as  to  one  who  had  forgotten  the  duty  of  contending  for  the 
th  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  It  is  added,  that  this  division 
was  healed  by  the  agitation  on  the  papal  aggression,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  combination  of  infidels  with  religious  par- 
tisans. We  think,  however,  that,  judging  from  his  letters,  ho 
appears  to  have  been  from  this  time  more  and  more  emancipated 
from  party  ties.  In  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  expresses  his  opinion,  that  ^^  one  heaven  can  contain 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Close,  Massillon,  Chalmers,  Bourdaloue,  and 
D'^Aubign^,  Mr.  Cheyne,  and  Robert  Anderson,  and  many  others, 
who,  though  now  fighting  the  same  battle,  yet  feel  constrained  to 
stand  aloof  one  from  the  other.*^  We  do  not  think  that  any 
Tractarian  would  have  expressed  himself  in  terms  like  these. 

xxxii. — EarUwood ;  or^  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  By  Charlotte  Anley,  Author  of  Miriam^  ike. 
London:  Hatchard.     [18mo.] 

A  PLEASING  and  gracefully-written  tale,  detailing  the  process  by 
which  persons  of  piety  are  sometimes  perverted  to  Bomish  error^ 
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and  the  prostration  of  moral  principle  whicdi  ensues^  and  wIbot 
describing  the  restoration  of  those  who  hare  for  a  time  been 
misled  by  teaching  essentially  Romish. 

xxxiii. — Watts  after  Wild  Fhwers;  or,  the  Baiany  of  the 
Bohereens.  By  Richard  Dowden  (Richard).  London: 
Van  Voorst.     [18mo.  pp.  232.] 

Richard  Dowden  is  not  only  a  botanist  but  a  poet,  as  fiir  as 
richness  of  imagery  and  imagination,  and  grace  of  diction,  can 
make  one.  His  volume  is  redolent  of  genius  throughout,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  charming  works  on  botany  we  haye  ever 
met. 

XXXIV. — Sunlight  in  the  Clouds.  Some  Providences  in  a  lAfs 
TimSy  Ac.     London:  Mozleys. 

A  VERY  pleasing  collection  of  tales,  exhibiting  the  quiet  working 
of  religion  in  humble  life,  and  wearing  a  great  appearance  of 
reality. 

XXXV. — Lif>es  of  the  Princesses  of  England^  from  the  I/arman 
Conquest.  By  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green.  VoL  IV. 
London:  Oolbum.     [12mo.] 

We  have  already  noticed  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  with  the 
praise  which  its  distinguished  merit  demands :  in  literary  abili^, 
indeed,  the  authoress  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Mias  Strics- 
land.  And  her  work  is  most  suocessfuUy  continued  in  the  voluiiie 
now  before  us,  which,  in  addition  to  a  long  memoir  of  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Scotland — a  subject  ably  treated  by  Miss  Strickland — 
comprises  short  but  interesting  notices  of  three  prinoesBeB, 
daughters  of  King  Edward  IV. 

XXXVI. — Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus.  By  Richard  F. 
Burton,  lAeukenani^  Bombay  Army.  London :  Van  Voorst. 
[12mo.  pp.  107.] 

A  BRILLIANT  and  animated  description  of  the  author'*8  adren- 
tures  and  wild  sports  in  India,  accompanied  by  some  amusing 
details  of  his  earher  life  in  England. 

XXXVII. — Occasional  Sermons  preached  in  Westminster.  By 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.^  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Fourth  Series.  On  the  Church  of  Ireland.  London  :  Riviwtous. 
[8vo.] 

Amongst  the  many  valuable  pubUcations  for  which  the  Ohnrdi 
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18  indebted  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  volume  before  us  is  not  the 
least,  either  in  learning,  ability,  or  general  usefulness.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  has  in  this  series  of  discourses  entered  at  length 
into  a  question  on  which  the  grossest  mistakes  have  been  pre- 
valent, but  which  recent  events  have,  we  trust,  been  aiding  to 
remove.  Our  conviction  is,  that  the  battle  with  Romanism  is 
to  be  fought  chiefly  in  Ireland;  and  that  if  the  Church  of 
England  does  her  duty  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  that  country, 
she  will  be  abundantly  rewarded,  both  temporally  and  spiritually. 
We  hope  to  return  to  Dr.  WordswortVs  work  on  a  future 
occasion ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  commend  it  strongly  to  all 
who  wish  well  to  oiur  Zion. 

XXXVIII. — The  Elements  of  Christian  Scienee.  A  Treatise  upon 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Practice,  By  William  Adams, 
>S^.  TIP.,  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Emscopal  Churchy  in  the 
Diocese  of  Wisconsin.     Philadelphia :  Hoolar. 

How  a  presbyter  of  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin  can  have  found 
time  to  put  together  the  thoughtful  and  elaborate  volume  before 
us,  is  a  matter  of  some  wonder.  The  author  explains  his  object 
to  be,  to  discover,  define,  and  specify  distinctly,  the  various 
faculties  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  so  to  classify 
them  that  they  may  assume  a  definite,  scientific,  and  practical 
form.  To  do  this  he  considers  them  in  the  twofold  point  of 
view — as  in  themselves  first ;  and,  secondly,  their  relation  to  those 
other  external  fixed  points  which  bear  upon  moral  life.  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  six  books  relating  to,  1.  Human  Nature; 
2.  The  Conscience ;  3.  The  Spiritual  Reason ;  4.  The  Heart,  or 
Affections;  5.  The  Home  and  its  Afiections;  6.  The  Human 
Will. 

XXXIX. — School  Sermons ;  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Marlborough 
College.  By  Matthew  Wilkinson,  i>.i>.,  Master  qf  MarU 
borough  CoUegey  Jkc.    London :  Murray. 

Sermons  addressed  to  schools  are  becoming  a  not  unimportant 
item  in  the  literature  of  the  times.  From  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  volume  now  before  us,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  deserves  a 
high  rank  amongst  publications  of  the  kind ;  it  is  practical, 
earnest,  afiectionate,  and  instructive ;  and  shuns,  of  course,  all 
party  views  and  theological  controversies. 

XL. — The  Christies  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist^  S^o.  By  George 
Hay  Forbes.     Edinburgh:  Lendrum. 

A  YX&T  learned  and  elaborate  treatise,  bringbg  the  testioKitkiML 
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of  the  Fathers  to  bear  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eacharist,  and 
views  of  that  doctrine  in  accordance  with  Patristic  teaching. 

xLi. — America^  and  the  American  Church.  By  the  Jtev.  Heket 
Caswell,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  Figheldean,  Second  Eldition.  Lod' 
don:  Mozleys. 

This  work,  which  is  of  standard  authority  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  American  Church,  is  of  peculiar  interest  now  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  convocations  and  synods,  exhibiting  as  it  does  the 
constitution  and  practice  of  the  American  Church  in  this  req>ect. 

XLii. — Lectures  on  the  Typical  Character  of  the  Jewish  Taber- 
nacle^ Priesthood^  and  Sacrifices^  preached  duriftff  Lent,  1850. 
By  FoRSTKR  G.  Simpson,  b.A.^  Curate  of  Ichoortk.  London: 
T.  D.  Thompson ;   Hamilton  and  Adams. 

The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are  tolerably  familiar  to  most 
congregations;  nor  have  we  observed  any  peculiarity  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  here  treated.  The  sermons  seem  good 
and  useful  discourses,  but  not  much  out  of  the  usual  class. 

xLiiT. — Auricular  Con/essiony  <$•<?.  By  William  Pearck,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.     London  :  Painter. 

A  BRIEF  but  effective  argument  against  the  Romish  practice  of 
confession,  and  against  the  attempts  to  introduce  that  practice 
amongst  ourselves. 

XLiv. — Thou4jhts  on  some  Portions  of  the  Revelation  of  St,  John  the 
Divine,  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Huntingford,  B.C.L.^  lai€ 
Fellow  of  New  College^  Oxford,  London:  Bivingtons.  []2mo. 
pp.  176.] 

The  object  of  this  little  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
Preface,  is  to  give  some  assistance  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  in  his  meditations  on  those  portions  of  the  Reve- 
lation which  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled.  We 
may  add,  that  the  author  identifies  the  Bishop  of  Rome  with  the 
beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  His  work  appears  to  be  written  with 
care,  and  to  be  well  calculated  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

XLV. — The  Ark^  and  other  Sermons^  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  High  Wycombe.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Bellis, 
Curate^  Ac.     London  :  Painter. 

A  voLUM£  of  scriptural  discourses  evincing  much  earnestness  of 
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mind,  and  a  high  sense  of  the  responsibility  devolving  on  the 
Christian  preacher.  They  are  warmly  recommended  in  a  Preface 
by  Dr.  McCauI. 

xLvi. — The  Future  Human  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or^  MaiCs  Heaven 
to  he  this  Earthy  <kc.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Heath,  M.A.y  Vicar 
of  BradinOy  Isle  of  Wight^  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     London  :  J.  W.  Parker.     [8vo.  pp.  372.] 

This  work  consists  of  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  Christ  will  reign  personally 
for  ever  on  earth,  and  that  man'^s  heaven  will  be  here,  and  here 
only. 

xLvii. — Our  New  Parish^  its  Privileges  and  Progress.  By  Har- 
riet E.  FouRDRiKiER,  Authoress  of  "  Hints  for  Happy  Hours!''* 
London  :  Pickering.     [Fcp.  pp.  328.] 

A  SERIES  of  tales  in  connexion  with  the  formation  and  progress 
of  a  new  parish.  The  earlier  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with 
descriptions  of  the  Clergy  who  were  appointed,  and  their  diffi- 
culties and  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion;  the  first 
|)arish  clerk — a  very  interesting  sketch ;  and  then,  last^  but  not 
east,  the  consecration  of  the  new  church.  Then  comes  the  first 
tale,  "  The  Collier,'^  a  very  sad  and  tragic  tale  of  humble  life, 
most  powerfully  told,  pointing  out  the  evil  results  of  bad  company. 
The  other  tales  in  the  volume  are  written  with  equal  ability  ;  we 
would  specify  ^^  Mordaunt  ^^  as  exhibiting  no  ordinary  power  of 
working  on  the  feelings.  The  tone,  throughout,  is  good  and 
healthy. 

XLviii. — A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography ^  Mythology^ 
and  Geography.  Abridged  from  the  Larger  Dictionary.  By 
William  Smith,  LL.D.  London:  Murray.  [Cr.  8vo.  pp. 
464.] 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Smithes  Larger  Classical  Dictionary  is  per- 
fectly established;  but  it  is  rather  too  bulky  a  volume  for  the 
younger  classes  in  schools,  for  whose  use  this  beautiful  and  accu- 
rate abridgment,  illustrated  with  two  hundred  woodcuts,  is  now 
published.  The  care  with  which  all  allusions  calculated  to  injure 
morality  arc  avoided  in  this  work  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  young  persons. 
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xLix. — HiUory  of  Physical  Astranomyy  frwn  the  Earlieti  Ages  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Cemprehending  a  d^Hei 
Account  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Theory  of  GravitaHon  by 
Newton^  and  its  Development  by  his  Sitccessors  ;  with  an  Expo- 
sition  of  the  Progress  of  Research  on  all  the  other  subjects  nf 
Celestial  Physics.  By  Robert  G&ant,  F.B^.S.  Loudon: 
Baldwin.     [8vo.  pp.  637.] 

The  mere  title  of  this  work  will  convey  some  notion  of  its  wide 
extent  and  importance.  It  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  refers  ~  the  history  of  physical  astronomy,  traciDg  the 
results  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Newton  through  all  their 
details,  theoretical  and  practical,  down  to  the  recent  labours  of 
Airy,  Herschell,  and  Lord  Bosse.  We  trust  that  the  circulation 
of  this  work  will  be  such  as  to  reward,  in  some  degree,  the 
research  and  labour  which  have  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  it 

L. — The  Emphatic  New  Testament^  according  to  the  Authorised 
Version^  compared  with  the  Various  Readings  of  the  Vaticem 
Manuscript.  The  Four  Gospels.  Edited^  tcith  a/n  Introductory 
Essay  on  Greek  Emphasis^  by  John  Taylor,  Authtr  ^ 
^^ Junius  Identified^'*'*  Jsc.  London:  Taylor,  Walton,  and 
Maberly. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  mark  all  the  emphatic  words  in  the 
New  Testament,  on  a  certain  system  of  rules  founded  on  the  action 
of  the  article  in  the  original  text,  or  on  the  other  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  the  Greek,  which  are  not  transferred  into  the 
existing  translation.  Mr.  Taylor  makes  the  text  of  the  Vatican 
MS.  the  basis  of  his  edition,  correcting  the  authorized  version  by 
it.  The  idea  of  his  work  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  we  should 
doubt  whether  his  labours  will  throw  much  additional  light  on 
the  subject. 

LI. — Sermons  addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation;  together 
with  those  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge^  in 
January^  1851.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Thornton  Good,  M.A.,  ef 
St.  John's  College^  Cambridge^  Jko.    London :  Masters. 

A  coNOREGATioN  which  hcars  discourses  like  these  every 
Sunday  has  many  advantages.  The  writer  has,  as  he  infonns  us 
in  his  Preface,  studied  to  prepare  sermons  adapted  to  a  rural 
congregation^  and  he  lays  down  principles  which  show  that  his 
theory^  on  the  subject  is  excellent ;  but  we  are  not  so  certain 
that  his  application  of  that  theory  is  successful.  His  sermons 
are  plain  and  good,  but  they  are  not  very  interesting,  we  think. 
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Lii. — Sermons  for  several  Sundays.  By  William  Keating, 
M.A.^  Curate  of  Stalisfeld,  in  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury. 
London :  Hope  and  Go. 

These:  sermons  are  very  poetical  compositions,  full  of  imagery, 
and  striking  thoughts,  and  elegant  phraseology — rather  of  the 
butterfly  species.  We  cannot  say  that  we  think  them  models  of 
what  parochial  sermons  should  be. 

Liii. — A  Companion  to  the  LorcTs  Supper.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
De  Teissier,  M.A.^  Fellow  ana  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi 
College^  Oxford,     London:  Hatchard. 

As  cold  and  dry  a  book  as  we  have  ever  met  with  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Liv. — The  English  Psalter^  adapted  to  the  Ancient  Ecclesiastical 
Chants.  Specimens^  with  the  Preface  and  Introduction.  London : 
Masters. 

This  is  a  well-meant  publication.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
occupied  by  a  Preface,  urging  the  expediency  of  chanting  the 
psalter,  and  other  parts  of  the  services,  to  the  old  ecclesiastical 
chants.  The  author  has  a  great  many  good  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  view.  After  all,  however,  the  popular  taste  does  not,  at 
present,  meet  with  what  it  relishes,  in  those  ecclesiastical  chants; 
a  service  consisting  of  them  only  is  almost  always  unpopular.  As 
to  mere  popularity^  we  believe,  the  old  parish  cnoirs,  with  fiddles, 
bassoons,  &c.,  were  the  most  popuukr.  Moreover,  there  is 
another  difficulty  in  the  way,  which  the  author  mentions,  but 
does  not  solve  : — 

*'  There  is  only  one  other  objection  that  we  shall  notice,  as  likely  to 
be  brought  against  the  suggestions  contained  in  these  pages  ;  and  this 
is,  that  they  will  seem  to  many  to  have  a  tendency  towards  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  it  will  probably  be 
adduced,  in  proof  of  this,  that  many  persons,  who  have  begun  by  in- 
culcating and  practising  what  is  here  recommended,  have  ended  by 
leaving  their  own  Church,  and  attaching  themselves  to  that  communion. 
This  is  certainly  an  objection  with  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal ; 
partly  because  there  is,  no  doubt,  some  foundation  for  it,  in  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  ;  and  partly,  also,  because  it  requires  a  rather  acute, 
and,  therefore,  not  altogether  common  intellect,  as  well  as  some  learn- 
ing, on  the  part  of  an  objector  himself,  to  enable  him  to  appreciate, 
even  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him,  the  precise  line  that  separati»s 
what  is  strictly  primitive  and  apostolical,  from  what  is  only  a  modern 
corruption  of  it.'*-— p.  Ixxxiv. 

?  2 
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Lv. — Oremus :  Short  Prayers  in  Verse  far  Sundays  and  HoU- 
days^  suggested  by  the  Services  of  tlks  Church  of  England, 
London:  Rivingtons. 

A  PLEASING  collection  of  short  poems,  in  many  instances  breath- 
ing the  thoughts  of  onr  collects  and  other  formularies.  We 
cite  one  or  two  examples : — 

"  rOURTU  SUNDAY  IM  ADTBNT. 

I. 

"  Raise  up  Thy  power, 

O  Lord,  and  come  among  us,  and  with  might 
Succour  thy  soldiers  in  the  fearful  fight 
Of  sin's  dark  hour. 

II. 
"  Good  Lord,  deliver 

Thy  servants,  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son  ; 
Help  them  their  daily  duteous  course  to  mn« 
And  shield  them  ever. 

III. 
"  So  shall  they  cherish 

Thy  love  on  earth,  and  hless  thy  holy  name. 
And  chant  glad  adoration  to  the  Lamh, 
When  time  shall  perish." 

The  following  pleasing  lines  are  on  St.  John  the  Evangelist^s 
Day : — 

**  O  Lord  of  mercy,  cheer  our  sight 
With  those  pure  rays  which,  heaming  hright 
Truth  from  the  fount  of  Gospel  lights 
Thy  Church  illume ; 

"  And,  by  her  ministry,  dispel 
The  darkling  mists  of  Death  and  Hell, 
That  ages  yet  unborn  may  tell 
How  that  deep  gloom, 

**  Once  lowering  o'er  their  dark  abyss. 
Melted  in  radiant  floods  of  bliss. 
At  his  sure  Word,  that  was,  and  is, 
And  is  to  come  ! " 

Lvi. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Catholic  Truths  hidden  under  certain 
Articles  of  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Part  III. :  The 
Sacrifices  of  the  Mass  and  Transuostantxaticn.  By  Charles 
Smith,  B.D.y  Bector  of  Neicton,  Suffolk,  Jkc.  London :  J.  W. 
Parker. 

It  is  certainly  venr  possible  to  connect  Catholic  truths  with 
the  most  corrupt  aennitions  in  some  way;  yet  still  we  must 
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express  considerable  doubt  whether  this  is  the  most  profitable 
way  to  induce  meditation  on  the  great  mysteries  of  religion. 
We  should  suppose,  for  instance,  that  if  it  be  desirable  to.  fix 
the  mind  on  the  fact,  that  our  Saviour'^s  whole  life  was  a  sacrifice, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  take  some  other  opportunity  of  doing 
this  besides  educing  it  as  a  kind  of  moral  from  the  Bomi^ 
doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

Lvii. — Fairion   Village^  or    Wesley  an  Beginnings,     Oxford  and 
London:  J.  H.  Parker.     1852. 

A  STORY  of  sound  principles,  simply  told,  and  well  suited  to  a 
parochial  lending  library. 

Miscellaneous. 

Amongst  the  publications  now  before  us,  wq  have  to  notice  a 
Charge,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  *'  The  Claims  of 
Truth  and  Unity,'*''  expressing  the  opinions  of  that  able  prelate 
on  the  subject  of  union  amongst  Christians^  and  the  points 
connected  with  it,  on  the  evils  of  party,  and  on  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  controversy,  together  with  remarks  on  the  Question 
of  Church  Government  in  Synods,  and  on  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting the  Rights  of  Conscience.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Perry,  Bishop  of  Melbourne  (J.  W.  Parker),  comprises  much 
interesting  matter  in  relation  to  the  discharge  of  pastoral  duties 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Church  is  placed 
in  that  diocese.  Archdeacon  Law's  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Wells  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.),  points 
out,  in  a  very  striking  way,  the  evils  affecting  the  Church  of 
England  at  present,  and  refers  to  the  remedy,  in  the  increase 
of  a  spirit  of  vital  reh'gion. 

Amongst  separate  Sermons,  we  would  notice,  with  especial 
commendation,  a  Discourse  by  the  Rev.  W.  Webster,  M.A., 
King^s  College,  **  An  Evangelical  Ministry  the  Strength  of  the 
Nation  ^'^  (Seeleys),  as  furnishing  a  most  gratifying  example  of 
evangelical  teaching,  with  remarkable  freedom  from  party  feel- 
ing ;  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Watson,  "  Public  Ordinances 
an  effectual  Administration  of  Divine  Pardon  '*''  (Masters),  in 
opposition  to  a  view  of  Absolution  put  forward  by  the  pervert 
Maskell ;  "  Cost  an  Element  of  Sacrifice,'*''  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Hale,  B.A.  (Whittaker).  We  have  also  seen  several 
series  of  Sermons  on  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Oriffin,  A.B.  (Seeleys),  which  exnibit  very  great  ^^esearch 
and  keenness  of  argument.  We  should  think  them  extreisL<d^ 
well  suited  for  circu^tion  amount  Romaxk  C^AXioY^^oi^^ 
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Amongst  other  tracts  and  pamphlets,  we  have  to  mention, 
"  A  Plea  for  what  is  left  of  the  Cathedrals,''  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb 
(Rivingtons) — one  of  the  most  excellent  and  learned  tracts  we 
have  seen  in  reference  to  the  subject — ^but,  as  it  seems,  suggest- 
ing theories  which  are  unsuitable  to  our  actual  state ;  a  ^*  Letter 
of  Advice  to  all  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,*"  concerning 
Daily  Service  (Masters),  a  reprint  of  an  old  tract  published  in 
1704;  "A  Short  Letter  to  the  Servants  in  Great  Britain** 
(Masters)  ;  '*  The  Church's  Shadow  ^  "  Teaching  of  the  Meetr 
ing  House,  and  Teaching  of  the  Church;'*  "lloly  Stone;'* 
**  Little  Ruth  Gray  " — cheap  tracts  published  by  Mr.  Masters ; 
A  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  in  1852,  by  Rev.  H.  CaswiD, 
very  pleasingly  \iTitten ;  "  The  Papal  Aggression  to  be  met  hj 
the  Revival  of  Diocesan  Sj'nods,"  by  Rev.  VV.  Pound  ;  "  Synodal 
Action  necessary  to  the  Church,"  by  Rev.  H.  Caswall — publica- 
tions in  favour  of  Synodal  Action ;  ''  England,  and  Ireland,  or 
Exeter!"  by*' a  Cambridge  Monk"  (Hatchard) — comprising  a 
view  of  the  alterations  in  the  Articles  and  Catechism  supposed 
necessary  to  carry  out  High-Church  views. 

*'  The  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica,"  published  by  Mr.  Darling, 
of  which  a  number  is  before  us,  appears  to  be  a  most  valoaUe 
addition  to  Bibliography.  ''  Suggestions  on  the  Present  Condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  on  Government  Aid  for  canying  out  an 
Efficient  Railway  System,"  by  C.  Locock  Webb,  fcq.  (Smithy 
EUder,  and  Co.),  contains  much  important  statistical  information 
on  the  decrease  of  population  in  Ireland,  and  suggests  the  ex- 
pediency of  advances  to  complete  railroads.  We  may  also  mention, 
as  deserving  of  attention,  '*  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W. 
Henley,"  on  Life  Assurance  Associations,  by  R.  Christie,  Esq. ; 
"  What  is  Education  ?"  a  Letter  to  the  Eari  of  Derby,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Taylor,  M.A. — a  very  interesting  and  important  pamphlet; 
"  A  Reflective  Letter  to  the  Agricultural  Society,"  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Cole  (Seeleys),  on  the  inhumanity  of  fattening  beasts; 
"Periodical  Savings,"  by  Alex.  Robertson  (Orr) — ^a  full  de- 
scription of  Savings  Banks,  Benefit  Clubs,  &c. ;  "  Hints  on 
Education,"  by  J.  Willamy,  &c. 
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EUROPE, 

France. — The  Government  in  France  is  more  and  more  evidently 
throwing  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  the  persecution  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  Protestantism. 
The  most  untiring  efforts  are  made  to  advance  the  influence  of 
Romanism.  The  President,  on  all  occasions,  is  seen  paying  court  to 
the  bishops,  while  they  reciprocate  his  attentions  by  the  most  adulatory 
expressions.  In  one  of  the  recent  circulars  of  the  bishops  he  was 
spoken  of  as  "  this  man  of  Grod." 

Mgr.  Pallegoix,  Romish  Bishop  of  Mallos,  and  Vicar  Apostolical  of 
Siam,  lately  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  two  young 
Siamese,  who  have  come  to  France  for  their  education.  They  pre- 
sented the  following  address  in  their  own  language  to  the  Presi* 
dent : — 

**  We,  Xom  and  Keo,  natives  of  the  kingdom  Thai,  prostrate  our- 
selves before  him  who  governs  France.  We  pray  the  Lord  of  heaven 
to  protect  your  highness,  so  that  you  may  govern  this  kingdom  with 
peace  and  glory,  and  that  He  may  accord  you  a  prosperous  life  for  a 
thousand  years."  (Terms  used  in  Siam  to  express  ardent  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  and  longevity  of  sovereigns.) 

They  then  offered  the  Prince,  one,  a  Japan  box,  encrusted  with 
mother  of  pearl,  and  the  other,  a  book  of  Chinese  pictures.  The 
Prince  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  be  known  to  the  King  of 
Siam  ;  but  he  was  told  that  his  uncle's  name  was  well  known  in  Siam, 
and  that  his  picture  was  to  be  found  there  frequently.  A  treaty  of 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  was  then  talked  of,  and  the 
interview  concluded  with  Louis  Napoleon  giving  to  each  of  the  lads 
a  gold  pin  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  holding  in  its  beak  a  laurel  branchy 
adorned  with  brilliants. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  person  chosen  lately  to  negotiate  at 
the  court  of  Austria,  in  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the  President,  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  effects  of  the  intimate  alliance  between  the  State  and  Romanism 
are  seen  in  a  tone  of  increased  arrogance  and  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  One  of  the  leading  journals,  the  **Pays,"  lately  proceeded 
to  such  lengths,  that  it  has  received  privately  a  remonstrance  from  an 
official  source  against  the  violence  of  its  language  in  calling  for  a  sort 
of  crusade  of  France  and  other  Roman  Catholic  states,  against  all  the 
Protestant  powers  of  Europe. 
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The  Bishop  of  Lu9on  refused  to  allow  a  Te  Dettm  to  he  sung  in 
the  churches  of  his  diocese  on  the  day  of  the  Fete  Napoleon^  on  the 
ground  that  no  steps  had  yet  heen  taken  hy  the  minister  of  public 
worship  for  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  a  Protestant,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  a  Protestant  pastor  in  the  place,  had  been  privately  in- 
terred by  order  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  the  cemetery  of  Cugand 
in  the  Vendee. 

English  Romanism  is  in  every  way  supported  and  encouraged  in 
France. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  at  the  closing  of  his  diocesan  synod, 
announced  to  the  clergy  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  stating  that  the  Catholics  of  England  were  unable  to  raise 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  Dr.  Newman  in 
the  affair  of  Dr.  Achilli,  and  accordingly  soliciting  relief  from  their 
brethren  of  the  Continent.  In  consequence,  the  archbishop  intimated 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  offerings  from  the  clergy  and  the 
faithful,  and  he  himself  gave  200f.  The  subscription  opened  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Paris  "  Univers "  amounts  to  between  700/. 
and  800/. 

The  fourth  Centenary  of  Notre  Dame-de-Orace,  at  Cambrai,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Jubilee,  granted  by  the  Pope,  on  the  occasion, 
concluded  on  Sunday  last,  by  the  inauguration  and  benediction  of  the 
•  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  St. 
Luke,  and  of  the  miraculous  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  caught  in  her  apron  the  balls  of  a  besieging  general.  The 
latter  was,  in  1792,  despoiled  of  its  jewels,  and  thrown  aside  in  a 
corner  of  the  sacristy,  whence  it  was  afterwards  removed,  and  has  now 
been  replaced  in  its  original  position  on  the  ramparts.  The  picture 
has  been  replaced  in  the  church.  In  the  procession,  which  extended 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  a  number  of  young  maidens  in  opera- 
girl  muslin,  with  wings  glued  to  their  shoulders,  personified  angels. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  was  the  presiding  genius.  The  Archbishop  of 
Cambrai  and  the  Bishops  of  Nevers  and  Angers  were  also  present, 
together  with  an  immense  body  of  clergy. 

Three  new  establishments  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  installed 
three  years  ago  by  the  P^re  Lacordaire  in  the  Maison  des  Cannes,  at 
Paris,  have  been  opened  at  Flavigny,  in  the  Cdte  d'Or,  at  Nancy,  and  at 
Grenoble.  The  Franciscans  have  recently  established  themselves  at 
Amiens.  Cardinal  Wiseman  conducted  the  ceremony  of  inauguration 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  his  chapter,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  city.  Franciscan  monks,  in  their  coarse  brown  dress,  with  a 
cord  round  the  waist,  are  already  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

The  ''  Union  de  TOuest  *'  contains  an  account  of  divers  miracles 
said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  holy  mountain  of  La  Salette  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  the  eve  of  the  fite  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
young  girl  from  the  religious  establishment  of  the  VisiUtion  at  Valence, 
who  bwi  been  for  three  monxIhA  com^letAl^  blind  from  an  attack  of 
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gotta  Serena,  on  having  the  sacrament  administered  to  her,  suddenly 
recovered  her  sight,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
exclaimed,  ^*  Ma  bonne  mkre^je  vousvoisl" — A.  woman,  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age,  who,  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  had  not  had  the  use  of 
her  right  arm  in  consequence  of  a  dislocation,  suddenly  swinging 
round  the  once  paralyzed  limb,  exclaimed,  '*  And  I  also  am  cured  I  '* 
— Another  woman,  for  many  years  paralytic,  having  ascended  the 
mountain  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  felt,  on  the  first  day  of  the  neuvaine^ 
a  sensation  as  if  life  was  coming  into  her  legs  ;  and  on  the  last  day, 
after  having  received  the  communion,  went  without  any  assistance  to 
the  Cross  of  the  Assumption,  where  she  hung  up  her  crutches ! 

A  subscription  is  now  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sanc- 
tuary' to  the  Virgin  on  the  mountain  of  La  Salette,  in  attestation  of 
the  miraculous  appearance  to  two  young  shepherds.  The  following 
paragraph  from  a  French  journal  is  worthy  of  remark  : — 

''  An  anonymous  brochure  recounts  that  the  Virgin,  shining  with 
splendour  like  that  of  the  sun,  her  brow  encircled  with  a  diadem,  the 
breast  ornamented  with  a  figure  of  Christ,  presented  herself  to  two 
young  shepherds.  She  made  them  sit  beside  her  on  a  large  stone, 
and  pronounced  these  words  :  '  Say  to  my  people  that  if  they  do  not 
become  converted  a  great  famine  will  happen — but  if  they  return  to 
my  Son  with  an  humble  and  penitent  heart,  the  rocks  and  stones  them- 
selves will  be  covered  with  wheat.'  This  is  assuredly  a  somewhat  odd 
apparition  and  warning ;  and  yet  the  brochure  of  which  we  speak, 
hawked  about  and  spread  profusely  through  the  country,  has  convinced 
some  peasants.  Pilgrims  have  gone  to  the  mountain.  What  was  the 
duty  of  the  spiritual  guides  of  these  blessed  populations?  Why,  to 
take  information,  to  inquire  into  the  source  of  the  miracle,  to  confound 
imposture,  and  to  establish  the  truth.  Far  from  doing  so,  the  fact  is 
taken  as  authentic ;  the  memory  of  it  is  sought  to  be  perpetuated ; 
the  generosity  of  the  public  is  invoked,  and  that  despite  of  the  ener- 
getic protestation  of  our  enlightened  prelate,  M.  Depery,  the  Bishop  of 
Gap." 

We  learn  from  the  same  paper  that  a  pretended  discovery  of  a  letter 
written  in  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  Saviour  near  Paris  itself  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  brochure  for  the  edification  of  remote  provinces.  And 
in  this  way  France  is  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  1 

A  remarkable  letter  written  by  Sir  C.  Eardley  from  Paris,  and  which 
has  lately  been  published,  contains  some  facts  and  observations  which 
are  amply  deserving  of  notice.  He  says,  addressing  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  *'  I  think  1  cannot  do  better  than  communicate  my  anxieties 
and  my  suggestions  to  your  conference,  persuaded  that  all  that  are 
good,  and  generous,  and  soundly  Protestant  in  the  various  Churches 
will  accept  the  communication  as  made  to  themselves,  and  will  act  upon 
it  as  they  may  think  most  for  the  honour  of  our  Lord'  and  the  good  of 
his  Church. 

"  The  facts  may  be  stated  in  two  words — reaction  against  Protest- 
antism in  France  and  Popish  action  upon  England.     Pensefi.'^vx^xwsw^ 
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aggression.  The  most  unblashing,  the  most  universal,  the  most  deq^e* 
rate  persecution — ^a  persecution  in  which  the  powers  of  Church  and 
State  are  combined  as  for  a  last  effort.  And  an  aggression  of  which  I 
am  certain  that  neither  the  extent,  nor  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
comes,  are  adequately  appreciated  in  our  country. 

"  First,  as  to  persecution.  It  would  make  this  letter  far  too  long  to 
enter  into  details.  One  general  fact  is  important  to  be  noted — the 
attacks  are  more  directed  against  the  national  Protestant  Churches 
than  against  the  Dissenters.  Both  are  attacked  ;  but  account  for  it  as 
you  will,  the  preponderance  of  the  assault  is  against  the  Established 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  bodies.  Perhaps  the  reason  may  be,  that  to  a 
position  which  gives  a  certain  authority  in  the  country,  they  now  add 
an  amount  of  zeal  and  piety  and  aggressiveness  which  were  not  the 
case  with  them — so  much  as  with  Dissenters — a  few  years  ago.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  has  been  consistorial  congregations,  consistorial 
schools,  consistorial  operations  in  general  which  have  been  mainly 
assaulted. 

'*  I  could  tell  you  of  churches  closed  by  force  by  armed  men  with* 
out  a  shadow  of  right.  I  have  in  view  a  case  where  a  humble  evange- 
list had  brought  over  to  the  Gospel  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  commune.  The  mayor  and  municipal  council  made  over,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  a  Romanist  ehurch  which  had  become  unneoesaary  to 
a  new  evangelical  community.  The  (Government  of  the  xepofalic  has 
deprived  the  municipality  of  its  functions,  and  the  numerous  congrega- 
tion, continuing  to  meet  as  best  it  might,  has  been  dissolved  by  force, 
reminding  one  of  the  dissolution  of  our  Long  Parliament  by  Cromwell's 
soldiers. 

"  I  could  tell  you  of  prosperous  and  frequented  schools  stopped  on 
the  plea  that  Protestantism  is  an  immoral,  obscene,  socialist  system. 
I  could  name  instances  of  the  colportage  of  the  Scriptures  arbitrarily 
prohibited ;  the  distribution  not  only  of  religious  tracts  but  of  the 
universally-circulated  almanack  "  Des  Bons  Conseils,"  entirely  for- 
bidden. An  order  to  exhume  the  body  of  a  Protestant  Christian  was 
positively  given  by  the  Minister  of  State,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon ;  the  local  authorities  had  sanctioned  the  interment,  but  the 
Oovemraent  ruled,  at  the  instance  of  the  Church,  that  the  cemetery  was 
desecrated  by  the  presence  of  a  Protestant  coffin.  All  these  are 
instances  of  persecution  in  connexion  with  consistories.  Besides  these, 
you  have  probably  heard  of  the  newspapers  threatened  with  suspension 
for  publishing  the  fact  of  the  conversion  of  some  Roman  Catholics  in 
Edinburgh.  Our  Welsh  brethren  have  a  mission  in  Brittany,  the  old 
British  language  of  Wales  being  nearly  identical.  The  circulation  of 
their  Breton  tracts,  and  a  journal  commenced  by  them,  are  prohibited. 
The  Wesleyan  ministers  in  Paris  have  received  orders  to  give  up  their 
worship,  but  have  boldly  disobeyed  them. 

"Besides  these  instances,  to  which  the  deputation  will  be  able  to 
subjoin  many  others,  there  is  one  most  important  case  which  happened 
frithiD   the  present  foTluight.    You  may   be  aware  that  the  whole 
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public  instruction  of  France  is  governed  by  the  uniyertity,  an  institu- 
tion founded  by  Napoleon  on  the  broad  principle  of  religious  liberty. 
The  university  founds,  or  permits  the  establishment  of  primary  schools 
for  children  under  a  certain  age,  and  secondary  schools,  or  colleges ; 
besides  the  faculties,  as  they  are  called,  of  medicine,  theology,  letters 
(the  Lxitrce  Ilumaniores  of  Oxford),  the  sciences,  &c.  To  supply 
these  teaching  institutions  with  teachers,  Napoleon  also  founded  one 
great  normal  school  in  Paris.  Into  that  institution  a  limited  number 
of  pupil  teachers  is  admitted  periodically  by  competition,  after  a  severe 
examination  ;  ten  times  the  number  of  young  men  who  have  passed 
the  colleges  competing  for  each  vacancy.  The  list  of  those  who  intend 
to  be  competitors  is  previously  laid  before  the  Minister  of  State,  to 
whom  is  assigned,  by  law,  the  function  of  removing  from  the  list  of 
candidates  any  individual  whose  moral  character  is  not  satisfactory. 
About  a  fortnight  ago,  M.  Fortoul,  minister  of  worship  and  of  public 
instruction,  erased  from  the  list  every  Protestant  and  Israelite  name  of 
persons  intending  to  be  professors  of  letters,  and  afterwards  stated  to 
the  Protestant  authorities  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  limit  the  candidateship  of  Jews  and  Protestants  to  persons  in- 
tending to  teach  the  sciences.  The  central  Protestant  consistories,  the 
authorities  of  the  established  bodies,  immediately  met  in  Paris.  For 
the  first  time  since  their  creation  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  consistories 
met  together.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  minister.  Without 
stating  details,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I  may  say  that  the 
minister  declared,  *  Nous  sommes  intraitables.'  The  Government  was 
resolved  to  proceed.  The  consequences  of  such  perseverance  were 
modestly,  but  firmly,  stated  by  Admiral  Baudin  on  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  confessions  of  France.  The  following  day  a  Council  of 
State  was  held  at  St.  Cloud,  when  the  President  was  present.  A 
statesman  who  has  lately  entered  the  Government,  and  who  has  personal 
relations  with  both  the  Israelite  and  Protestant  bodies,  vehemently 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  measure.  It  was  resolved  to  do  so — 
for  the  time.  Nearly  all  the  Protestants  are  admitted.  One,  a  young 
man  of  the  highest  possible  character,  M.  Perrot,  whose  exclusion  had 
been  officially  intimated  to  his  college,  has  been  readmitted  to  the 
competition,  with  circumstances  which  reflect  serious  blame  on  the 
Government,  and  the  highest  honour  upon  himself.  This  very  day  the 
great  annual  distribution  of  prizes  of  the  university  has  taken  place ; 
and,  as  if  Providence  meant  to  mark  the  more  the  injustice  of  the 
attempt  which  has  been  defeated,  the  person  among  all  the  young  men 
of  all  the  colleges  who  obtained  the  highest  prize,  and  whom  M. 
Fortoul  was  obliged  officially  and  publicly  to  embrace,  was  M.  Perrot. 
"  Such  are  a  few  of  the  evils  to  which  French  Protestants  are 
subjected ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  whatever  contrary  opinion  may 
have  been  entertained  by  some  generally  well-informed  persons  in 
London,  there  are  no  two  opinions  among  the  leading  Protestants  in 
Paris.     All   expect  days  of  the  fiercest  persecution.     It  is  not  a 
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question  of  established  Churches  or  of  dissenting  Churches,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  France. 

**  Mea  res  agitur  paries  quum  proxinms  ardet.  If  the  Jesuits  were 
doing  nothing  but  suppressing  the  truth  in  France,  it  would  be  a  duty 
to  our  brethren,  to  ourselves,  to  Christ,  to  manifest  our  sympathy. 
But  they  are  at  the  same  time  making  gigantic  efforts  upon  England. 
We  talk  of  Papal  aggression ;  of  the  multiplication  of  Romaniat 
chapels,  and  priests,  and  Jesuits,  and  schools  ;  of  the  perversions  of 
many  who  have  passed  over  to  Rome,  and  the  conversions  of  multitudes 
who  would  be  more  respectable  if  they  did  the  same.  We  talk  of  these 
things  as  if  they  came  from  Rome.  From  Rome  ecclesiastical  they  do 
come ;  but  geographically  they  coipe  from  France.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has  its  centre  at  Lyons.  One-sixth,  I 
am  told,  of  the  amount  expended  by  that  society  for  the  Popish 
missions  to  the  world  is  expended  upon  the  British  island.  France, 
moreover,  is  organized  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  societies  for  the 
conversion  of  England.  At  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Geoi^re 
Spencer,  aided  by  M.  de  Montalembert  and  other  distinguished  advo- 
cates of  the  Court  of  Rome,  there  is  a  wide-spread  concert  of  prayer 
for  the  spiritual  conquest  of  our  country.  Prayer,  not  made  exclusively 
in  the  name  of  One  Mediator,  will  not  terrify  us  as  regards  its  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  God  ;  but  as  regards  the  human  aspect  of  the 
question,  such  a  combination  is  at  once  a  symptom  and  a  means  of 
fanatical  confidence  and  zeal." 

This  letter  of  Sir  C.  Eardley's  discloses  exactly  a  state  of  things 
which  might  have  been  anticipated.  Romanism  is  becoming  every 
day  more  intolerant  and  more  desperate  in  all  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  and  its  chief  efforts  are  directed  against  England,  as  the 
bulwark  of  Protestantism.     May  those  efforts  be  utterly  in  vain  ! 

While  Romanism  is  thus  bent  on  the  extermination  of  all  who  deny 
its  authority,  a  violent  controversy  has  arisen  amongst  its  advocates 
on  the  question  of  the  classics.  We  mentioned  the  commencement  of 
this  controversy  in  our  last  number. 

A  quarrel  of  the  most  acrimonious  nature  has  for  some  time  been 
going  on  between  the  "  Univers"  and  the  "  Gazette  de  France"  upon 
this  subject.  The  "  Gazette"  had  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  fre- 
quently charged  the  "  Univers"  with  having  received  a  written  con- 
demnation of  its  doctrines  and  polemics,  signed  by  sixty-three  bishops. 
After  a  good  deal  of  subterfuge,  the  "Univers"  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  M.  TAbb^  Place,  grand  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  had  waited 
upon  its  chief  editor  by  the  desire  of  that  prelate,  and  had  communi- 
cated to  him  a  declaration  signed  by  forty-four  bishops  of  France, 
testifying  their  approbation  of  the  mandement  put  forth  against  the 
"  Univers." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Univers"  maintains  its  ground  in  defiance 
of  the  storm,  encouraged  by  the  sympathies  of  Cardinal  Gousset  and 
the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  latter  of  whom  professes  himself  determined 
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to  yield  to  nothing  short  of  a  papal  rescript,  which  the  former  deems 
it  worth  while  to  deprecate  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  in  a  letter  to  the 
"  Univers,"  comforts  its  chief  editor  under  the  severe  castigation  he  has 
received,  and  upholds  his  opinions,  though,  of  course,  in  very  different 
language,  and  in  a  moderated  form. 

The  Bishop  of  Gap  has  written  a  letter  of  rather  an  extraordinary 
kind,  for  a  Christian  prelate,  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  on  the  subject. 
The  letter  has  been  making  the  round  of  the  provincial  papers,  and 
from  its  profane  parody  of  the  Creed,  its  authenticity  was  doubted. 
Its  publication  in  the  "  Univers,"  and  without  remark,  has,  however, 
cleared  up  all  doubts  in  this  respect.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Monseigneur, — I  believe  in  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy  the 
'  Univers '  (the  newspaper  of  that  name). 

"  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  established  his  Church  by 
means  of  Christian  doctors,  and  not  by  the  learned  men  of  paganism. 

"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  spoken  by  the  prophets, 
and  not  by  the  sybils. 

'*  I  believe  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
of  the  communion  of  the  '  Gazette,'  the  '  Si^cle,'  the  '  Debats,'  the 
*  Presse,*  and  the  *  Charivari.* 

"  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  1  much  fear  that  of 
the  Gallicans  and  the  Parliamentarians. 

'*  I  believe  in  eternal  life,  but  I  do  not  desire  that  of  the  Elysian 
fields,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  described  by  the  pagan  poets. 

'*  That  is  to  say,  Monseigneur,  that  I  am  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Christian  authors  in  a  just  proportion,  without  renouncing  the  master- 
pieces of  Rome  and  of  Athens,  with  all  that  is  contrary  to  good  morals 
and  to  the  Catholic  faith  carefully  expunged. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

'*  Irenee,  Bishop  of  Gap." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  has  published  a  pamphlet 
with  the  motives  of  his  adhesion  to  the  late  charge  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans  respecting  classical  studies,  and  which,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  may  be  considered  as  a  serious  blow  to  the  ultramontane  jour- 
nal, the  "  Univers."  After  setting  forth  a  sort  of  history  of  classical 
studies,  and  the  part  taken  therein  by  the  Church,  showing  that  the 
present  attack  is  nothing  less  than  an  accusation  against  the  whole 
Church,  and  a  supposition  that  her  teaching  has  been  erroneous  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  the  bishop  says  ; — 

'*  The  question  agitated,  therefore,  immediately  concerns  religion  ;  it 
contributes  to  her  success  and  vast  diffusion,  or  it  diminishes  the  glory 
and  extent  of  her  victories.  The  indiscreet  withdrawal,  contrary  to 
the  received  usages  of  the  Church  of  all  times,  of  a  portion  of  the 
classical  authors,  is  therefore  no  mere  piece  of  inconsequential  peda- 
gogism,  but  a  larceny  against  the  truth,  and  an  injury  to  a  divine  pre- 
cept  I  adhere,  therefore,  entirely  to  the  measure  taken  against 

the  ^Univers'  by  the  pious  and  learned  Bishop  of  Orleans.  «  «  «   " 
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To  this  reprimand  the  "  Univers"  replied  in  a  strain  of  the  deemat 
submission,  upon  which  the  bishop  wrote  again,  expressing  his  willing- 
ness to  overlook  the  past.  The  "  Univers,"  nevertheless,  continued  its 
controversy  upon  the  classics ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Ch&rtres  has  addressed  another  letter  to  its  editor,  not  directly,  but  through 
the  *'  Ami  de  la  Religion,"  with  a  request  to  publish  it.  The  letter  says 
the  bishop  had  hoped  the  "Univers"  would  refrain  from  meddling 
with  this  discussion ;  that  it  was  on  that  condition  only  he  consented 
to  renew  his  relations  with  the  journal.  "  I  now,"  he  says,  '*  send  yon 
back  your  paper,  and  you  must  no  longer  count  me  as  your  subscriber. 
Keep  the  rest  of  my  subscriptions,  or  employ  it  in  some  good  work.     I 

shall  also  take  measures  that  your  journal  no  longer  enters  my  semi- 

•  •  »» 

nanes 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  old  question  of  Gkdlicanism  and  Ultra- 
montanism  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  virulent  and  bitter  controversy. 
This  appears  from  the  mandetnent  of  the  Bishop  of  Chllrtres,  in  which 
he  states  bis  reasons  for  suspecting  the  ''  Univers "  to  be  founded  not 
merely  on  its  condemnation  of  the  classics,  but  its  abuse  of  Gallicaniim. 
He  traces  the  conduct  of  the  French  clergy  during  the  period  of  the  old 
revolution,  when  out  of  132  bishops,  four  only  were  found  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  contrary  to  their  conscience.  Such,  he  says,  was  the 
fidelity  of  the  "  Church  of  France ; "  and,  from  what  follows,  the 
bishop  appears  to  designate  by  that  term  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Gallican  Church,  and  the  opinions  peculiar  to  it.  For  he  con- 
tinues : — 

**  We  respect  these  models,  yet,  what  does  the  '  Univers '  call  us? 
'  Heretics  ;  men  separated  from  the  Church  ;  *  and  pursues  us  with  its 
abuse  and  anathemas."  And  in  a  note  he  adds,  "  This  is  the  constant 
language  of  tlie  '  Univers,'  which  places  us  always  id  the  same  line 
with  obstinate  deserters  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  its  number  of 
23rd  August,  1850,  it  places  in  the  same  rank  Arians,  Protestants^ 
Galileans.  Now  we  generally  denominate  heretics  as  our/reres  siparh. 
Yet,  in  its  number  of  the  8tb  May,  1852,  the  '  Univers'  gives  vent  to 
its  wish  '  to  be  able  to  crush  the  remnant  of  the  Gallican  schism.'  This 
word  Gallican  is  a  sort  of  fraudulent  talisman,  which  seems  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  Church  which  is  infamous  and  abominable  amongst 
us.  Yet  what  is  it  simply,  in  fact,  but  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
France,  which  has  produced  so  many  great  saints  and  great  men  for 
1000  years,  and  which  indicates  the  same  orthodox  immortal  Church 
of  which  we  are  members ;  just  as  before  Henry  VIII.  the  Anglican 
Church  meant  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  German  Church  that  of 
the  different  united  portions  of  Germany " 

Germany. — The  following  anecdote  is  told  by  the  "Journal  of 
Frankfort,"  in  connexion  with  the  Emperor's  journey  in  Hungary  :— 
"  His  Majesty  having  entered  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Gran,  per* 
ceived  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Puzman.  The  Emperor 
exclaimed,  *  He  also  waa  a  Jesuit;  it  is  from  the  Jesuits  that  I  princi- 
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pally  expect  the  Catholic  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  That 
is  why  I  re-established  the  order.'  The  Primate  of  Oran  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  hearing  these  words,  for  he  for  some  time  wished  to  esta- 
blish a  college  of  Jesuits  at  Tyman.  He  therefore  requested  the  Empe- 
ror to  permit  him  to  bring  two  other  Jesuits  to  that  place.  The 
Emperor  replied,  '  Two  is  not  enough — the  Jesuits  must  direct  two  or 
three  schools,  and  they  should  undertake  missions/  " 

A  pastoral  letter  of  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Lavant,  in  Carinthia,  an- 
nounces the  establishment  of  a  new  confraternity  for  the  conversion  of 
schismatics,  especially  of  the  Sclave  nations,  of  which  22,349,000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  54,000,000  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  1,531,000 
Protestants,  and  nearly  800,000  Mahometans.  Each  member  of  the 
confraternity  is  to  recite  daily  a  Pater  and  Ave^  with  the  invocation  of 
St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius,  and,  if  a  priest,  to  say  mass,  if  a  layman, 
to  confess  and  communicate,  on  March  3rd,  the  feast  of  those  saints. 

The  Archbishop  of  Friburg,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  has  con- 
demned 140  priests  to  retire  to  convents  for  a  given  time,  for  having 
refused  to  execute  certain  orders  given  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold.  This  condemnation  was,  it  appears, 
published  in  violation  of  some  legal  formalities,  and  the  Government 
intends  to  proceed  against  the  archbishop  in  consequence.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  priests  refuse  to  obey  the  prelate's  orders,  and 
it  is  not  known  what  he  will  do  against  them. 

The  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Council  in  Prussia  has  forbidden  the 
Protestant  clergy  to  admit  Irvingites  to  the  sacramental  rites.  A  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  consequently,  refused  to  perform  a  marriage  for  a 
declared  Irvingite  there.  The  man  applied  for  the  interference  of  the 
civil  court,  which  declared  itself  incompetent  in  matters  of  a  purely 
clerical  nature.     The  man  has  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 

A  Catholic  priest  named  Georgio  Brindisi,  from  Greece,  who  has 
been  collecting,  or  rather  begging  money,  for  the  relief  of  oppressed 
Catholics  in  that  country,  has  been  ordered  to  quit  Berlin  immediately 
by  the  police. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gobat,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  lately  preached  in 
the  English  chapel  at  Berlin. 

A  student  of  theology  at  Bonn  lately  went  in  a  fit  of  religious  in- 
sanity to  a  neighbouring  wood,  with  hammer  and  nails,  and,  finding  a 
tree  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  actually  crucified  himself.  He  was  found 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  some  peasants,  who,  not  having  tools  for 
drawing  the  nails,  felled  the  tree,  and  carried  him  with  it  to  the  next 
village.  The  young  man  is  now  in  the  hospital  at  Bonn,  and  out  of 
danger. 

The  Paris  "  Univers  "  has  attacked  the  Prussian  minister  of  public 
worship,  M.  Von  Raumer,  for  restricting  the  attendance  of  Prussian 
students  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Rome,  and  other  measures  not  ap- 
proved by  the  ultramontane  clergy. 

It  appears,  in  fact»  that  Prussia  is  assuming  a  position  more  consist- 
ent with  its  character  of  a  leading  Protestant  power  on  the  Co\!L\xfiL^xiX% 
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It  has  suppressed  several  Jesuit  seminaries  lately ;  and  it  has  interfered 
on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  Italy. 

The  Government  of  Hanover  has  issued  an  order  forbidding  all  meet^ 
ings  of  Anabaptists,  and  threatening  with  imprisonment  any  foreign 
missionary  of  that  sect  who  shall  attempt  to  preach  in  the  Hanoverian 
territory.  Some  Anabaptist  missionaries  firom  Bremen  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  principality  of  Waldeck. 

Greece. — For  some  time  past  the  Government  of  Athens  have  been 
much  troubled  by  a  rebellious  monk,  one  Father  Christopheros,  who 
succeeded  in  raising  whole  provinces  of  the  kingdom  in  revolt  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Grovernment  is  undermining  the  pure  Greek  church. 
It  is  against  the  arrangement  recently  concluded  by  King  Otho  with 
the  patriarch  acknowledging  a  modified  authority  in  religious  matters 
on  his  part,  that  the  monk  Christopheros  has  taken  the  field*  from 
which  the  Government  finds  it  so  difiicult  to  drive  him.  To  such  ex- 
tremes had  he  proceeded,  that  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  following 
effect : — 

'<  Whoever  kills  one  of  the  king's  soldiers  is  a  saint ;  whoever  is 
killed  himself  in  battle  is  a  martyr ;  whoever  can  kill  one  of  the  king's 
soldiers,  and  refrains  from  doing  so,  will  go  to  hell ;  whoever  takes  part 
in  this  holy  war  shall  keep  all  the  booty  he  can  lay  hands  on ;  whoever 
distinguishes  himself  shall  receive  one  hundred  dollars,  besides  military 
rank  and  honours." 

It  appears  that  the  false  miracles  by  which  Christopheros  pretends  to 
attest  his  divine  mission  are  hardly  less  ingenious  than  the  military 
tactics  by  which  he  eluded  or  repelled,  for  several  weeks,  the  forces 
sent  to  capture  him.  He  has  at  length,  however,  been  obliged  to  sue* 
cumb,  for  a  letter  from  Athens,  in  a  Vienna  journal,  says: — 

'*  The  monk  Christopheros  has  been  arrested  in  the  Mains  by  the 
gendarmes,  and  has  arrived  at  the  Piraeus  on  board  the  **  Othon" 
steamer.  After  having  been  subjected  to  an  interrogatory  before  the 
Juge  d* Instruction  and  the  Procurer- General,  he  was  taken  to  the 
state  prison.  .>Two  Mainotes,  one  a  priest  and  the  other  a  laic,  agreed 
to  deliver  him  up  for  ten  thousand  drachmas.  He  is  to  be  removed  to 
the  fortress  of  Uhion,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  King,  an  American  missionary  at  Athens,  has  been 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  Government  of  Greece  on  the  charge  of  pro- 
selytizing. The  Government  of  the  United  States  having  repeatedly 
demanded  his  liberation,  but  to  no  purpose,  a  squadron,  consisting  of 
two  frigates  and  two  war  steamers,  has  been  dispatched  to  Greece,  for 
the  purpose  of  liberating  the  missionary ;  and  has  arrived  at  its  desti- 
nation. 

Italy. — The  following  works  have  recently  been  condemned  at 
Home  by  the  Inquisition  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  : — "  CarU 
al  Papa,  e  analisis  del  Breve  10  Junio,  1851,"  by  Francisco  de  Paula 
G.  Vigil.     "  Studi  sull  apostolica  sicola  Lagazia,"  del  Professore  Yin- 
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cenzo  Cnsarulli.  Deer.  1  Jul.  1852 — "  History  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  J.  H.  Mer1e-d'Aubign6.  Deer,  eod— "  Del 
Papato,  Studi  Storici,"  di  Filippo  de'  Boni.  Deer,  eod — **  Diction- 
naire  Uiiiversel  d'Histoire  et  de  Geogiaphie,  contenant:  (1)  riiiatoire 
proprement  dite;  (2)  la  Biographie  Universelle;  (3)  la  Mytholo- 
gie ;  (4)  la  Geofnraphie  ancienne  et  raodeme,"  par  M.  N.  Bouillet, 
Paris,  1851.  With  the  former  editions.  Deer,  eod — **  II  Gerofilo 
Siciliano."     "  Gironale  di  Religione  e  Sacra  letteratura."     Deer.  eod. 

Several  persons  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  political  correspondence 
with  Paris  have  been  arrested  at  Rome,  in  consequence  of  information 
received  from  the  French  police  department. 

Correspondence  from  Rome  announces  the  discovery  of  a  magnificent 
bath  of  Oriental  alabaster,  by  workmen  enployed  in  repairing  the  water- 
courses of  that  city.  It  has  been  found  on  the  Piazza  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Trajan's  Forum.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by  previous  workmen,  who  appear  to 
have  broken  a  hole  through  the  alabaster  side,  in  order  to  pass  a  water 
conduit  through  it. 

The  "  Univers"  states  that  the  miraculous  movement  of  the  eyes  of 
the  picture  of  "  the  Mother  of  Mercy"  at  Rimini  still  continues,  not 
incessantly,  but  at  frequent  intervals.  The  eyes  are  turned  towards 
heaven,  their  movement,  slow  and  gentle,  is  from  right  to  left,  but  from 
time  to  time  they  lower  themselves;  then,  at  intervals,  the  look  is 
animated  in  an  ineffable  manner! 

A  royal  decree  entrusts  the  Lyceum  of  Salerno  to  the  Jesuits. 

An  English  Protestant,  who  kept  a  school  at  Naples,  has  been  com- 
pelled by  order  of  the  cardinal  archbishop  to  close  his  establishment,  on 
the  ground  that  he  cannot  be  permitted  publicly  to  teach  doctrines  which 
the  Neapolitans  believe  to  be  bad. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  the  circumstances  in  correspond- 
ence from  Naples,  published  in  the  journals : — 

**  Mr.  Hamilton  is  an  English  Protestant  schoolmaster,  who  settled 
in  Naples  early  in  1848,  and  opened  a  Protestant  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  English  and  Swiss  boys.  His  establishment  rapidly  increased, 
and,  therefore,  attracted  the  jealousy  of  the  Neapolitan  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Not  being  able  to  treat  Mr.  Hamilton  as  they  had  treated 
the  Swiss,  he  became  the  object  of  indirect  annoyance.  The  police 
visited  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  and  endeavoured  to  influence  such  aa 
had  any  connexion  with  or  dependence  on  Government  employment. 
Some  were  induced  to  withdraw  their  children  under  fear  of  the  parent 
losing  his  appointment  (engineer,  for  example)  in  Naples.  Other 
Protestant  parents,  having  less  protection  than  British  subjects,  were 
equally  intimidated ;  and  by  such  means  Mr.  Hamilton's  establishment 
was  reduced  to  some  dozen  children  of  purely  English  parents.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  few  days  since,  was  called 
before  the  police,  and  told  to  shut  up  his  school ;  that  the  Government 
could  no  longer  allow  a  Protestant  school  to  exist  in  Naples.     Mr. 
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Hamilton  replied,  that  he  carried  on  his  busineaa  of  schoolmaster  by 
right  of  treaty ;  that  he  had  never  offended  the  law,  and  would  not 
therefore  comply  with  the  unjust  demand  of  closing  his  school.  Soon 
after  this  interview,  the  police  suddenly  entered  the  honse  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  turned  out  all  the  boys  by  force,  some  of  whom,  their 
parents  not  being  in  Naples,  were  positively  in  the  streets,  not  knowing 
where  to  go.  This  unjustifiable  act  was  immediately  communicated  to 
Sir  W.  Temple,  who  no  doubt  has  taken  immediate  steps  to  proteet 
Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Home  Government  ought 
to  express  their  opinion,  if  British  subjects  are  to  be  allowed  to  reude 
in  Naples  as  traders  or  visitors." 

The  Jesuits  have  been  publicly  installed  by  the  civil  and  ecdesissti- 
cal  authorities  at  S.  Giovanni  di  Verdara,  in  Padua. 

The  Piedmontese  Legislature  having  passed  a  law  establishing  a  dvil 
ceremony  of  marriage,  formed  on  the  French  Marriage  Law,  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  vehemently  opposing  it.  A  protest  threatening  ecdesis^ 
tical  censures  has  been  presented  by  the  bishops. 

I*be  address  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
Piedmontese  Senate,  against  the  Civil  Marriage  Bill,  cannot  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  senate,  not  having  been  written  in  the  form  of 
a  petition.  The  first  signature  to  the  document  is  that  of  Monsignor 
Franzoni,  the  exiled  Archbishop  of  Turin. 

The  Archbishop  of  Chambery  and  the  Bishops  of  Aoste,  Tarantaise, 
Maurienne,  and  Annecy  followed  the  example  of  their  Piedmontese 
colleagues,  by  publishing  a  declaration,  in  which,  after  proclaiming  the 
Marriage  Act  to  be  unconstitutional,  immoral,  anti-social,  and  anti- 
Catholic,  they  declare  that  any  Catholic  in  their  diocese  who  should 
presume  to  marry  according  to  a  form  different  from  that  pxescrihed  by 
the  Church  shall,  ipso  factor  incur  excommunication.  He  will  be 
deprived  of  the  sacraments  during  life,  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  unless 
he  has  canonically  rehabilitated  his  marriage,  or  dismissed  the  person 
whom  the  Church  can  only  regard  as  his  concubine.  Should  he  die 
without  conforming  to  those  prescriptions,  he  shall  be  deprived  oC 
Christian  burial,  and  his  children,  in  a  canonical  point  of  view,  shall  be 
considered  illegitimate. 

Cardinal  Antonelli  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Uie  Bishop  of  Chambery, 
approving  the  protests  of  the  Savoyan  clergy,  against  the  law  on  mil 
matrimony. 

Active  steps  are  being  taken  against  Protestant  proselytism,  which 
has  of  late  made  signal  progress  in  Tuscany. 

Thousands  are  ready  to  secede  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  if  tlie 
public  declaration  of  such  a  change  were  not  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences.  The  celebrated  Leopoldine  laws  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  ultra-clerical  party,  who  are  very  powerful  in  Tuscany,  and  are 
eager  to  crush  the  march  of  Protestant  proselytism.  The  eyes  of  all 
Florence  have  of  late  been  directed  to  the  trial  of  the  Madiais,  man  and 
wife,  who  have,  after  a  prolonged  and  unjust  imprisonment,  been  sen- 
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tenced  to  fifty-six  and  forty-five  months'  imprison ment,  though  the 
evidence  brought  against  them  was  of  the  most  unconclusive  character, 
and  public  opinion  concurs  in  absolving  them. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  at  Florence  has  confinned  the  sentence  of  the 
inferior  court  by  which  Madiai  is  condemned  to  fifty-six  months,  and 
his  wife  to  forty-five  months,  of  hard  labour  at  the  galleys,  and  all  the 
costs  of  the  trial,  for  the  "  crime"  of  having  abandoned  the  communion 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and,  according  to  the  literal  terms  of  the  sen- 
tence, '*  following  the  pure  Gospel**  {puro  Evangelo), 

The  ceremony  of  crowning  the  picture  of  the  Madonna,  under  the 
title  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata,  took  place  Sept.  8,  at  Florence, 
amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 

In  a  tract  just  published,  wherein  a  vast  number  of  most  astounding 
miracles  are  circumstantially  related  as  having  been  worked  by  the 
picture  in  question,  it  is  stated  that  the  face  of  the  Holy  Virgin  as  it 
now  appears  on  the  wall  of  the  chapel,  was  supematurally  depicted  by 
a  celestial  hand,  whilst  the  painter  at  work  on  the  fresco  was  asleep, 
in  the  year  1252. 

Scandinavia. — The  Danish  and  Norwegian  Churches  have,  at  their 
recent  meetings,  discussed  the  proposed  introduction  of  a  new  Psalm 
Book.     They  feel  disposed  to  vindicate  their  synodal  rights. 

The  Archbishop  of  Upsala  is  about  to  hold  a  voluntary,  unofficial 
synod  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese— another  indication  that  the  Swedish 
Church  is  awaking  from  its  long  slumber. 

A  meeting  of  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Swedish  Church,  at  which  some 
Danish  clergy  were  also  present,  has  been  held  at  Helsingborg,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rector  Hammar,  editor  of  the  **  Evangelical  Churcl 
Friend.*'  The  tendencies  of  the  movement  are  of  a  Presbyterian  cha- 
racter, and  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  London  Evangelical 
Alliance  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  become  popular. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Rirketidende,*'  the  Danish  Church  Gazette, 
contains  a  letter  from  a  Danish  pastor,  named  Hass,  who  states  that  he 
has,  through  an  English  clergyman,  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  respecting  the  conditions  required  for  receiving 
from  it  episcopal  ordination.  "  1  have  **  (he  says)  ••  always  considered 
the  true  apostolic  ordination  as  a  great  blessing,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  were  exceedingly  to  be  desired,  and  most  profitable,  as  well 
in  a  Church  communion  entirely  free  from  connexion  with  the  powers 
of  the  State,  and,  therefore,  from  the  fear  of  worldly  force  and  oppres- 
sion, as  in  the  case  of  their  union ;  for  I  conceived  that  it  would 
mightily  contribute  to  clear  the  relations  between  Church  and  State, 
where  Uiey  should  continue  on  good  grounds  to  be  united,  so  that  the 
Church  should  allow  the  State  to  hold  what  is  its  own — full  and  nn* 
limited  authority  over  all  worldly  matters — and  the  State,  on  its  part, 
abstain  from  interference  (judicial  or  otherwise)  with  the  Church's 
sacred  things,  great  and  small. 

*'  As,  moreoTer,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  likewise  evident  to  taa  ^SmX. 
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either  Christians  in  this  country  mutt  aepante  from  the  Nati<>^ 
Church,  should  it  again  become  a  State  Church  or  State  engine  (for  ^^ 
new  would  manifestly  be  far  worse  than  the  old),  or  the  relations  must 
be  so  ordered  that  Christianity  might  operate  with  the  necessary 
freedom,  unhindered  by  the  civil  law  and  the  heathens  of  the  land,  I 
considered  that,  happen  what  might,  a  connexion  with  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  Protestant  Church  communion  would  be  of  most  signal 
importance,  provided  the  bond  of  union  might  be  the  true  ordination, 
and  the  ground  of  the  union  *  the  universal  Christian  faith.' 

*'  From  hence  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  merely  for  myself  indivi- 
dually I  desired  such  a  connexion,  but  for  the  whole  Protestant 
Lutheran  Church  community,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  a  very 
confused  and  miserable  state.  However,  some  one  must  make  an 
advance  towards  such  a  union — some  one  must  begin — nothing  comes 
of  this  eternal  talking  without  any  practical  intent 

"  A  correspondence  has  accordingly  been  opened,  and  has  advanced 
so  far  that  I  believe  I  may  give  the  assurance  that  both  I  and  every 
true  Lutheran  priest  in  this  country  can  receive  the  true  ordination 
from  a  '  free  Episcopal  Church,'  without  being  required  to  give  any 
promise  that  can  clash  with  our  convictions  as  Lutherans,  either  in 
respect  of  doctrine  or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments." 

ASIA. 

Ceylon. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas's  Col- 
lege, a  building  to  be  used  hereafter  as  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese, 
was  laid  on  Tuesday,  15th  June,  by  the  Bishop  of  Colombo.  At  five 
o'clock  the  Evening  Service  was  performed,  as  usual,  in  the  spadoiu 
school -room,  which,  however,  was  far  too  small  to  hold  the  congrega- 
tion, a  large  number  being  obliged  to  remain  in  the  verandah.  The 
procession  having  reached  the  spot  laid  out  for  the  foundation  of  the 
future  chapel,  around  which  were  grouped  the  congregation  which  bad 
attended  the  service  at  the  collegiate  school-room,  and  many  more  well* 
dressed  natives  of  both  sexes,  the  ceremony  commenced.  For  this 
there  was  an  appropriate  service,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
chanted. 

After  prayer,  the  bishop  addressed  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  recent  letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  from  a 
place  called  Gampola: — 

"  The  good  spirit  manifested  in  the  erection  of  the  little  church  at 
this  place  deserves  a  special  record,  as  being  the  fruit  chiefly  of  Sing- 
halese exertion.  The  resident  magistrate,  a  Singhalese  gentleman  of 
high  family,  has  been  not  less  earnest  and  judicious  than  prompt  in  the 
execution  of  the  good  work.  At  Christmas  the  foundation  was  only 
just  laid,  and  Easter  has  hardly  passed  when  I  am  called  to  consecrate 
the  completed  structure.  This  has  just  been  done,  and  I  gladly  and- 
cipated  on  the  occasion  the  small  grant  promised  to  them  on  the  part 
of  your  Society  by  myself  on  a  former  occasion.     I  have  still  to  add  to 
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onr  debt  of  thankful iress,  by  the  request  for  a  4to.  set  of  books  for  the 
performance  of  Divine  Service. 

'*  The  consecration  was  very  pleasing.  The  little  church  was  quite 
full.  Almost  all  the  Europeans  settled  on  the  coffee  plantations  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  many  of  the  humble  native  Christians,  were 
present.  L  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Simons,  the  chaplain  of 
the  district. 

'*  The  church  of  Gampola  is  a  small  but  solid  brick  building,  with 
tiled  roof.  With  its  chancel  and  porch,  bell-turret,  and  pointed 
windows,  in  a  green  and  woody  knoll,  amid  such  beautiful  mountain 
scenery,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  Moorish  and  heathen  population  of 
about  1500,  it  seems,  if  not  to  consecrate  the  broad  and  expanding 
valley  which  it  adorns,  at  least  to  show  that  the  Cross  and  its  blessed 
truths  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  that  the  spiritually  blind  and  halt 
and  poor  *  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.' 

"  After  the  completion  of  the  service,  in  which  the  offertory,  with  the 
aid  of  your  kind  grant,  enabled  the  committee  to  discharge  all  expenses 
incurred  for  the  fittings,  &c.,  I  received  from  a  native  Christian  of 
humble  rank,  the  sealed  grant  and  deed  of  gift,  legally  transferred  to 
me,  of  a  burial-ground  for  the  church,  which  he  was  anxious  to  present 
to  me  on  that  day.  Nor  was  the  solemnity  without  a  still  more  pleasing 
accompaniment  in  the  expression  of  the  whole  body  of  native  Chris- 
tians of  humbler  rank,  that  I  would  endeavour  to  station  among  them 
a  catechist  who  might  minister  regularly  to  them,  as  far  as  a  layman 
can,  in  their  own  language.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  memorial 
presented  to  me ;  nor  am  I  without  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  the 
very  desirable  object,  by  the  aid  of  small  monthly  contributioni  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

Mauritius. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  formation  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  Mauritius,  towards  the  foundation  of  which  the' 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parti  has  con- 
tributed 3000/. 

The  Belle- Isle  mission,  in  the  Mauritius,  is  progressing  most  satis- 
factorily,  with  one  vigorous  offshoot  already  in  full  work,  with  its 
schools  at  Vacoas,  and  a  congregation  of  400 ;  and  another  just  about 
to  be  established  at  Petite  Riviere. 

The  **  Port  Louis  Overland  Commercial  Gazette  "  gives  an  encou- 
raging account  of  missionary  operations  in  the  Mauritius.  The  mission 
at  Bambou,  which  in  August  fast  year  possessed  a  congregation  of 
forty,  and  a  school  of  thirty  attendants,  had  in  January  this  year  a 
congregation  of  450,  and  a  school  of  forty.  Another  congregation  has 
been  assembled  at  Petite  Rividre  ;  and  much  more  might  be  done  if 
money  and  clergymen  were  supplied.  What  has  already  been  ac- 
complished is  mainly  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Mauritius  Church 
Association,  and  the  pastoral  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Q.  de  Joux,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  College. 
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The  '*  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  *'  for  July  contains  an  intereatiDg 
paper  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  at  Seychelles,  hy  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
de  la  Fontaine,  Missionary  of  the  S.  P.O.F.P.  The  population  of 
the  group  is  about  7000,  of  whom  much  more  than  3000  are  un- 
christian ized.  The  Church,  however,  is  making  way;  and  in  1851 
the  number  of  baptisms  had  increased  to  252,  from  1 33  in  the  previous 
year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  small  islets,  as  well  as  other  places 
in  the  vicinity,  will  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  and  that  his  attention  will  be  earnestly 
turned  to  their  spiritual  wants. 

AFRICA. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Bishop  of  London  has  resolved  to  termioate 
the  division  at  Madeira,  by  licensing  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Brown  to  the 
chaplaincy  at  that  place. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  has  embarked  for  his  diocese. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  has  left  his  diocese  with  a  view  to 
bring  before  the  authorities  in  England  its  urgent  necessities.  A  letter 
from  the  bishop  to  one  of  our  principal  societies  will  explain  his 
objects : — 

"  I  propose  to  include  the  erection  of  a  see  at  Natal  amongst  the 
objects  which  I  must  endeavour  to  accomplish  during  my  present 
visit  to  England.  The  claims  of  that  rising  colony  to  separate  spiritual 
government  are  easily  stated.  It  is  as  large  as  Scotland  ;  has  a 
heathen  population  of  151,000  souls,  for  whose  conversion  little  has 
yet  been  done ;  and  a  rapidly  increasing  European  population.  It  is 
distant  a  thousand  miles  by  sea  from  Cape  Town ;  and  I  travelled 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles  before  I  reached  it  by  land.  Hitherto 
the  communication  with  Cape  Town  has  been  very  irregular  and  un- 
certain. I  think  that  I  receive  replies  to  my  letters  from  England 
more  rapidly  than  from  Natal.  * 

"  Should  I  succeed  in  establishing  the  Zulu  missions,  which  form 
one  of  the  chief  objects  I  have  at  present  in  view,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  reside  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
in  that  extreme  part  of  the  diocese.  I  may  add  that  the  Wesleyans 
have  already  three  superintendents  in  South  Africa,  where  we  have  as 
yet  but  one  bishop ;  and  that  the  Romanists  have  two  bishops,  and 
intend,  I  understand,  to  send  a  vicar  apostolic  to  Natal.  Trusting 
that  it  may  please  God  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  wealthier 
members  of  our  communion  to  provide  the  funds  needful  for  the 
completion  of  this  good  work,  I  remain,"  &c. 

AMERICA. 

Canada. — The  Radical  party  in  Canada  have  been  extremely  dis- 
i^pointed  by  the  rerusal  of  the  English  Government  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  confiscating  the  clergy  reserves  in  Canada. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Venerable  A.  N.  Bethune,  D.D., 
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Archdeacon  of  York,  for  England,  whither  he  has  proceeded  on  a 
mission  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  addresses 
were  presented  to  him  from  the  congregation  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Cobourg,  in  which  he  officiates,  and  from  the  pupils  of  the  church  school 
at  Cobourg,  expressive  of  the  deepest  admiration  of  his  services,  and  of 
affection  for  his  person.  The  archdeacon  returned  feeling  and  in- 
structive replies. 

Newfoundland. — The  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  is  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  erection  of  a  diocesan  seminary. 

The  **  Canadian  "  announces  the  creation  of  the  Three  Rivers  dis- 
trict in  the  Popish  diocese  of  Quebec  into  a  separate  diocese  by  a 
Papal  decree.  The  Popish  "province  of  Quebec,"  therefore,  now 
consists  of  seven  dioceses, — Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Bytown, 
Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Red  River,  or  the  North- West  diocese. 

United  States. — The  new  diocese  of  Texas,  at  its  third  annual 
convention,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  when  Dr.  Freeman 
was  unanimously  elected.  The  bishop  elect  asked  for  time  to  consider 
the  question  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office. 

The  **New  York  Churchman  "  announces  the  death  of  the  Right  Rer. 
Christopher  Edwards  Gadsden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina.  The 
event  was  not  unexpected,  the  bishop  having  long  been  in  a  precarious 
state  of  health.     The  **  Churchman  "  adds : — 

"  Bishop  Gadsden  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  and  a  grandson  of 
General  Christopher  Gadsden,  a  distinguished  worthy  of  the  revolution. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  received  his  academic  honours 
in  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
July  25,  1807,  by  Bishop  Moore,  of  New  York,  and  priest  in  April, 
1810,  by  Bishop  Madison,  of  Virginia.  In  January,  1808,  he  was 
elected  Rector  of  Biggin  Church,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkley, 
and  resigned  on  the  2nd  February,  1810,  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  in  Charleston,  to  which 
office  he  was  chosen  on  the  21st  December,  1809.  On  the  17th  July, 
1814,  he  was  chosen  Rector  of  St.  Philip's,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Rev.  James  Dewar  Simons,  and  continued  to  officiate  there  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1840,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
South  Carolina,  as  the  successor  of  the  Right  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bowen, 
D.D.,  and  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  on  Sunday, 
June  21st,  1840.  Bishop  Gadsden  was  an  eminent  prelate  of  his 
Church,  equally  distinguished  for  deep  learning,  elegance  of  composi- 
tion, and  fervent  piety." 

Bishop  Henshaw*s  death  is  of  later  date.  The  event  occurred  on 
the  2Uth  ult.,  near  Frederick,  Maryland.  He  has  just  completed  his 
sixtieth  year,  more  than  forty  of  which  were  faithfully  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  Church.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  Episcopate  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  1843.  The  ••  New  York  Churchman  "  says,—**  The 
bishop  has  just  commenced  a  brief  visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Mary- 
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land,  at  the    request  of   Bishop   Whittingham,   which   renden  this 
melancholy  dispensation  more  severe."  ^ 

At  the  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland,  on  the  26th  May, 
Bishop  Whittingham,  on  account  of  ill  health,  proposed  to  resign,  or 
accept  the  services  of  an  assistant  hishop.  The  committee  reported 
expressions  of  regret,  and  advised  a  long  sea  voyage,  authorising  him 
to  select  some  of  his  brother  bishops  to  attend  to  hit  episcopal  duties 
— the  whole  of  the  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  episcopal  fund.  The 
report  was  adopted.  The  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  bishop  and  Dr.  Johns  (condemning  the  latter 
for  preaching  in  a  Methodist  pulpit,  and  his  persisting  in  so  doing) 
was  referred,  approved  strongly  of  the  bishop's  condemnation  of  the 
act ;  but,  on  account  of  the  motives  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  the 
same  thing  having  been  done  before,  advised  that  no  ecclesiastical 
proceedings  be  had  in  the  case. 

It  is  alleged  that  among  the  Jews  in  the  United  States — supposed  to 
amount  to  nearly  100,000^ — there  are  hundreds  who  believe  that  Jesas 
is  the  Messiah,  but  do  not  possess  the  moral  courage  to  avo'w  their 
conviction. 

A  general  conference  of  the  '*  Latter-day  Saints  "  was  held  at  the 
dedication  of  the  New  Tabernacle,  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  in  April  last, 
Brij^ham  Young  presiding.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  states,  that 
*'  Brigham  Young  was  sustained,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  con- 
ference, as  the  president,  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator  of  the  Church  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  all  the  earth;  and  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  William 
Richards,  as  his  councillors."  The  receipts  of  "  the  Church,"  from 
"the  commencement  of  tithing,"  in  the  valley,  in  1848,  have  been 
390,260  dollars.  Ninety- three  brethren  volunteered  to  go  with  horses 
and  wagons  and  meet  the  saints  who  were  walking  over  the  prairie. 
Missionaries  were  appointed  to  Italy,  Calcutta,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  Edward  Hunter  was  ordained  "  presiding  bishop  of  the 
whole  Church,"  with  five  assistant  bishops.  A  few  were  "  disfellow- 
shipped,"  and  sixty-seven  ordained  priests.  The  conference  issued 
their  seventh  "general  epistle  to  the  saints  throughout  the  earth," 
which,  after  a  flourishing  account  of  their  temporal  prosperity,  concludes 
with  general  exhortations. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Polynesia. — A  marvellous  escape  from  murder  of  the  Bishops  of 
New  Zealand  and  of  Newcastle  was  mentioned  lately  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  S.P.G.F. P. : — "The  two  prelates  were  on  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  when  they  were  set  upon  by  the  natives, 
and,  becoming  separated,  were  in  the  greatest  possible  danger.  They 
and  their  crews  were  surrounded  by  natives,  who  were  full  of  ferocity, 
but  were  eventually  subdued  by  moral  resolution  rather  than  by  phy- 
sical strength.  The  Bishop  of  Newcastle  had  suted  that  he  had  never 
experienced,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  two  hours  of  such  extreme 
mental  agony." 
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New  Zealand. — At  a  meeting  held  in  the  diocese  of  New  Zealand, 
and  presided  over  hy  the  bishop,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

That  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  some  form  of  constitution  for  the 
government  of  the  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  in  New  Zealand 
should  be  established  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

That  all  adult  members  of  the  Church  of  England  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict be  invited  to  enrol  themselves  as  such,  and  agree  to  pay  a  sub- 
scription of  3«.  per  quarter  for  Church  purposes. 

That  the  adult  members  of  the  Church  of  England  so  enrolling 
their  names,  shall  annually  appoint  a  committee  from  their  own 
members,  to  determine  to  what  specific  purposes  connected  with 
the  Church,  and  in  what  proportions  the  funds  they  subscribe  shall 
be  applied. 

That  such  committee  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
Church  purposes  from  any  persons  wishing  to  subscribe,  either  generally 
for  Church  purposes,  or  for  some  specific  object  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  of  England. 

That  a  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  such  enrolled  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  prepare  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
praying  that  any  laws  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  enrolling  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  manage 
their  own  internal  affiiirs  in  the  New  Zealand  islands,  may  be  enacted 
by  Parliament. 

Tasmania. — It  appears  from  the  *'  Tasmania  Church  Chronicle," 
that  through  the  mutual  good  will  and  forbearance  of  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  the  controversy  which  recently  agitated  that  diocese  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  adjusted. 

The  "  Tasmanian  Church  Chronicle"  reports  a  meeting  of  the  clergy 
of  that  diocese,  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  convened  in 
consequence  of  the  minute  of  the  Australian  bishops.  The  circular  calling 
the  meeting  enclosed  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury : — 

**  Lambeth,  4ih  July,  1851. 

"  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  greater  doubt  and  difficulty,  the 
inconvenience  is  apparent  of  the  uncertain  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  discipline,  in  your  remote  pro- 
vinces. For  the  present  the  Queen's  supremacy  must  be  assumed 
as  unquestionable ;  and  no  doubt  it  prevents  the  issuing  of  the 
synodical  mandate,  or  even  the  assembling  of  any  synod  which  should 
claim  authority. 

"  Whenever  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  colonies 
has  been  mooted  here,  the  absence  of  any  specific  scheme  or  proposal  on 
the  part  of  the  colonial  bishops  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  post- 
poning the  consideration ;  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  competent  for 
the  authorities  here  to  propose  such  enactments  as  might  remedy  the 
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evils  under  which  you  labour,  without  a  snggeation  from  yea  of  the 
means  of  their  removal.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  scheme  as  might 
be  drawn  up  on  the  spot,  with  especial  view  to  the  inconveniencet 
which  you  experience  in  the  practical  enforcement  of  diacipline,  should 
be  prepared  and  sent  to  this  country. 

'*  The  subject  would  then  be  considered  by  the  colonial  secretary 
and  the  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  aach  legislation  might 
follow  as  would  place  you  in  a  better  condition  for  the  right 
administration  of  Church  discipline. — I  remain,  &e. 

••  J.  B.  CAirruAa.'* 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  thirty-five  clergymen,  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  island,  some  had  travelled  150  miles  to  be  present 
The  bishop  having  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and  an  address,  it 
was  proposed  to  adjourn  till  after  the  Sydney  meeting,  but,  on  the 
motion  being  put,  there  were  only  four  supporters,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently lost.  The  bishop  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  question — how  might  the  opinion  of  the  laity,  upon  the  matter 
thus  decided  by  the  clergy,  be  best  obtained  ? 

His  lordship  adverted  to  various  difficulties  of  detail  that  would  arise, 
such  as  (in  the  event  of  a  conference  being  called)  the  qualifications  of 
the  persons  who  should  elect  delegates  to  it,  &c. ;  but  stated  that  upon 
one  point  his  own  mind  was  clear — that  the  cleigy,  thus  solemnly  met 
together,  were  bound  to  show  to  the  communicants  of  the  Church,  that 
they  considered  them  as  pre-eminently  the  laity.  After  a  discussion, 
in  which  several  speakers  expressed  their  hearty  acceptance  of  this 
opinion,  and  various  methods  were  suggested  for  collecting  the  senti- 
ments of  the  laity,  it  was  proposed  and  carried,  with  no  dissentients, — 
'*  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Hobart 
Town,  with  the  clergy  resident  within  the  district  of  Hobart,  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  by  what  plan  the  opinions  of 
the  lay  communicants  of  the  Church  may  be  best  obtained  upon  the 
matters  brought  before  the  clergy  to-day ;  the  said  committee  to  invite 
suggestions  upon  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  the  bishop." 

A  diocesan  board  of  missions  has  been  instituted  in  Hobart  Town  for 
the  diocese  of  Tasmania,  in  connexion  with  the  general  Australasian 
board. 

Sydney. — Synodal  Action, — The  Bishop  of  Sydney  convened  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  at  Sydney  on  the  14th  of  April  last,  to  consider 
the  declaration  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  of  the  metropolitan  and  suf- 
fragan bishops  of  the  province  of  Australasia,  held  at  Sydney  in  1850, 
asserting  the  necessity  of  provincial  and  diocesan  synods,  and  provin- 
cial and  diocesan  conventions  of  the  laity  to  be  held  simultaneously 
with  the  synods,  for  the  settlement  of  many  questions  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  well-being  of  the  Church  in  the  province.  Twenty-nine  of 
the  clergy  appeared  in  person,  and  twenty  by  proxy,  in  accordance 
with  an  arrangement  made  by  the  bishop  for  the  convenience  of  the 
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clelrgy.  After  a  luminous  address  from  the  bishop  on  the  various  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  synodal  action  of  the  Church,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  carried  by  a  majority  of  30  to  19 : — 

*'  The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Sydney  having  given  their  best  con- 
sideration to  the  important  question  proposed  to  them  by  their  diocesan 
— recommend  that,  in  any  constitution  adopted  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  the  clergy,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
laity  should  meet  and  deliberate  together,  reserving  to  each  order  the 
right  of  discussing  any  question  that  may  come  before  them,  and  that 
the  concurrence  of  both  orders  should  be  necessary  to  give  validity  to 
any  act." 

A  petition  to  the  Queen  was  also  adopted  by  a  majority  of  85  to  8, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith, 

"  The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned,  the  Bishop  of  Sydney, 
clergy,  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England  within  the  diocese 
aforesaid, 

"Showeth, — That  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England,  not  being 
wholly  applicable  to  the  Church  of  Ent^land  in  this  diocese,  your 
petitioners  labour  under  several  grave  disadvantages. 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  present  position  of  your  petitioners  in 
this  respect,  it  is  found  impossible  that  proper  discipline  should  be 
exercised  over  the  clergy  and  laity,  without  the  appearance  of  harsh 
and  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

"  That,  besides  this  serious  disadvantage,  the  Church  is  much  im- 
peded in  her  legitimate  efforts  to  extend  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the 
means  of  grace,  in  this  extensive  diocese,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  the  country. 

'*  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Majesty's  petitioners  it  would  tend 
for  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  the  good  and  quiet  of  his  Church, 
and  the  better  government  thereof,  that  there  should  be  synods  of  the 
bishop  and  clergy  periodically  assembled  within  this  diocese ;  and  also 
that  the  laity,  acting  by  representatives  duly  elected  by  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  several  churches,  should  meet  in  conventions  in  connexion 
with  the  synod  of  the  bishops  and  clergy ;  and  that  the  bishop,  clergy, 
and  laity,  being  thus  assembled,  should  be  qualified  and  authorized  to 
debate  and  consult,  under  proper  regulations,  for  the  better  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  within  this 
diocese ;  and  to  frame  and  enact  proper  rules,  regulations,  and  canons, 
not  being  contrary  to  any  law  of  Church  or  State,  for  the  due  ordering 
of  the  affairs  of  the  said  Church,  maintaining  nevertheless  as  heretofore 
its  integral  union  and  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

**That  doubts  are  entertained  whether  the  supremacy  of  your 
Majesty,  as  under  God  the  only  governor  of  this  realm  in  all  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  having  been  expressly  admitted  by 
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all  bishops  and  clergy  when  consecrated  or  ordained  to  their  respectiTe 
offices  in  the  ministry,  may  not  prohibit  their  astemblingp  as  is  desired, 
in  a  diocesan  synod. 

*'  That  the  practice  of  assembling  conventions  of  laymen,  elected  in 
the  manner  herein  proposed,  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  has  not  been  heretofore  recognised,  or  appointed  by 
law,  or  any  known  custom  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*'That  your  petitioners  therefore  submit  with  deference  to  your 
Majesty's  royal  consideration  the  expediency  of  removing  the  obstacles 
which  at  this  time  appear  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  design  which 
they  have  presumed  to  lay  before  your  Majesty,  of  better  providing  for 
the  security,  and  for  the  more  extended  usefulness  of  that  Church 
which,  during  many  centuries,  has  flourished  under  the  auspices  of 
your  Majesty's  royal  predecessors. 

"And  your  Majesty's  humble  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray." 

It  is  stated  that  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  is  on  his  way  to  Bngland  in 
prosecution  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  establishment  of  synodal 
action  in  the  Australian  province. 

An  Australian  paper  mentions  that  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  preached 
lately  at  the  township  of  Sofala,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  a  Church 
there,  and  that  many  of  the  miners  attended,  several  making  offerings 
in  the  shape  of  small  nuggets  of  gold. 

Adelaide. — On  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  the  6th  of  January  last, 
and  the  two  following  days,  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  held  a  **  synod  or 
convention/'  or,  as  it  is  also  called  in  the  documents,  "  a  conference" 
of  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  laity  of  his  diocese.  There  were  present  od 
the  occasion  sixteen  representatives  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  and  eighteen 
lay-deputies,  elected  by  their  respective  parishes.  In  the  opening 
address  the  bishop  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  revival  of 
the  synodal  functions  of  the  Church  in  England,  and  on  the  relation  of 
the  colonial  dioceses  to  the  mother  Church : — 

The  following  are  the  principal  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention : — 

"  Whereas  the  Church  of  England  in  South  Australia  receives  no 
aid  from  the  local  governments  by  grants  of  land  or  money ;  but  it 
dependent  solely  on  the  voluntary  contribution  of  its  members  for  the 
support  of  its  ministry;  the  maintenance  of  missions  to  the  aborigines 
and  other  heathen  ;  and  for  building  of  churches,  parsonages,  and 
schools,  in  which  its  doctrine  and  discipline  may  be  taught.  And 
whereas  for  the  edification  of  its  members,  and  '  provoking  to  love ' 
and  the  above-mentioned  '  good  works,'  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  brought  into  closer  fellowship  by  parochial  organization,  and  '  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together'  periodically — we,  the  bishop, 
clergy,  and  laity  in  conference  assembled,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
the  following  plans  and  suggestions  to  the  several  congregations  of  this 
colony. 
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"  And  whereas  this  Diocesan  Church  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  law  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  therefore  subject  to  the  general  ecclesiastical 
laws  enforcing  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles : — ^We,  the  bishop,  clergy,  and 
laity  being  under  the  obligations  thus  implied,  and  being  earnestly 
desirous  to  maintain  inviolate  that  unity  and  fellowship  in  the  Church 
of  our  fathers,  do  declare  that  we  hold  it  to  be  incompetent  for  any 
diocesan  assembly,  or  synod  of  the  clergy,  or  convention  of  lay  repre- 
sentatives, held  in  pursuance  of  these  recommendations,  to  '  treat, 
debate,  consider,  consult,  or  agree  upon,'  any  alteration  in  those 
formularies  and  principles,  except  it  be  initiated  by  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Crown,  or  in  virtue  of  license  from  the  Crown  obtained  in  that 
behalf. 

"  Under  this  limitation,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  closer 
fellowship  as  well  as  efficiency  of  this  Diocesan  Church,  we  have 
resolved  to  recommend  that  an  assembly  consisting  of  the  bishop, 
chapter  of  clergy,  and  convention  of  lay  representatives  be  convened 
periodically,  composed  as  is  hereinafter  specified,  and  to  be  called  the 
'  diocesan  assembly.' 

'*  I.  Diocesan  Assembly, — This  assembly  is  constituted  when  the 
convention  and  chapter  of  clergy  meet  together  and  are  presided  over 
by  the  bishop. 

"II.  Chapter  of  Clergy. — The  chapter  of  clergy  consists  of  every 
duly  licensed  officiating  minister,  presbyters  alone  having  the  right  of 
voting. 

"III.  Contention  of  Laity. — The  convention  shall  consist  of  lay 
representatives  (being  communicants)  for  all  the  congregations,  in  the 
following  proportion  : — for  a  congregation  of  100  souls,  one  repre- 
sentative; 100  and  under  200,  two  representatives;  and  so  on  in 
proportion,  to  be  elected  annually  in  the  month  of  October  by  the 
registered  lay  members  of  each  congregation  contributing  to  its  seat- 
rent  or  the  pastoral-aid  fund,  and  attending  from  time  to  time  on  the 
worship  of  the  Church. 

*'  Instruction. — Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church  in 
this  diocese,  we  are  of  opinion  that  persons  who  communicate  three 
times  in  the  year  are  eligible  to  be  elected  lay  representatives. 

"IV.  Election  of  Representatives. — A  meeting  of  adult  male  regis- 
tered lay  members  qualified  to  vote  according  to  Class  III.  shall  be 
called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  representatives,  by  the  minister,  or  in 
his  absence  or  default  by  the  wardens,  by  a  notice  posted  on  the 
church  doors  at  least  seven  clear  days  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting. 
Each  adult  shall  have  a  vote  for  each  sitting,  provided  that  no  persoa 
shall  have  more  than  six  votes.  No  person  shall  vote  in  respect  of  any 
sitting  the  rent  of  which  shall  be  then  due  and  unpaid.  The  votes 
shall  be  in  writing,  to  be  openly  declared,  personal  attendance  not 
being  necessary.     In  the  event  of  any  person  elected  as  re^re«ft.'<cv\:b^k^^ 
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declining,  or  being  unable  to  act,  tbe  nexthigbest  on  tbe  list  shall  be  de- 
clared duly  elected.  In  tbe  event  of  an  equality  of  Totes,  the  chairman 
shall  have  a  casting  vote.  A  return  of  the  representatives  elected  shall  be 
made  by  the  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  minister,  or  in  his  absence 
such  person  as  the  meeting  may  elect,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
vrithin  fourteen  days.  The  presence  of  at  least  five  members  of  the 
congregation,  besides  the  chairman,  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
meeting  for  the  election  of  representatives.  The  wardens,  if  in  attend- 
ance, shall  act  as  scrutineers. 

"V.  Meeting  of  Assembly. — Tbe  diocesan  assembly  shall  be  con- 
vened annually  by  the  bishop  in  the  month  of  December,  on  which 
occasion  Divine  Service  shall  be  held,  and  a  pastoral  letter  from  the 
bishop  containing  a  report  of  the  general  state  of  the  Church  in  this 
diocese — the  progress  of  religion  and  education — and  of  the  means  of 
public  worship,  will  be  received.  Extraordinary  meetings  may  be  eon- 
vened  by  the  bishop,  when  he  sees  fit,  or  upon  a  requisition  by  seven 
of  the  clergy  who  have  been  at  least  five  years  in  priests'  orders,  or  of 
ten  representatives. 

'*  VI.  Mode  of  Deliberation. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  chapter  of 
clergy  and  convention  to  deliberate  apart,  or  in  conference  (by  mutosl 
agreement)  with  each  other,  or  with  the  bishop. 

'*  VII.  Mode  of  Voting. — The  assent  or  dissent  of  the  chapter  of 
clergy  and  convention  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  c^  open 
votes  in  each  order  respectively.  No  resolution  shall  be  passed,  unlets 
one-third  of  each  order  shall  be  present. 

"  VIII.  No  rule  shall  be  binding  on  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
this  diocese,  which  shall  not  have  received  the  concurrent  assent  of  the 
bishop,  the  chapter  of  clergy,  and  the  convention  in  the  dioeesan 
assembly. 

"  IX.  Committees. — The  diocesan  assembly  shall,  at  every  annual 
meeting,  appoint  a  standing  committee  fur  the  ensuing  year,  consisting 
of  seven  clerical  and  fourteen  lay  members,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to 
be  the  president.  Two  clerical  and  four  lay  members  shall  form  a  quo- 
rum. This  committee  shall  elect  its  finance  and  other  sub-committees, 
and  transact  the  business  assigned  to  it  by  the  diocesan  assembly  during 
its  recess,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by 
that  assembly. 

"  X.  Finance. — The  establishment  of  five  separate  and  distinct  funds 
is  recommended,  viz. : — a  pastoral-aid  fund,  which  we  consider  to  be 
of  primary  importance,  an  endowment  fund,  a  church-building  fund,  an 
educational  fund,  and  a  mission  fund  to  the  aborigines  and  heathen. 
These  funds  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  and  be  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  the  diocesan  assembly,  and  be  administered  by  its  finance 
committee." 
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Art.  L — Hippolytus  and  his  Age;  ar^  the  Doctrine  and  PraC" 
tice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  Commodus  and  Alexander 
Severus :  and  ancient  and  modern  Christianity  compared.  By 
Christian  Charles  Josias  Bunsen,  D.C.L.  In  4  volumes. 
London :  Longmans. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  to 
the  English  literary  and  religious  world,  from  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  who  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  a  disciple  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  ;  and  also  by  means  of  his 
various  publications,  amongst  which  the  "  Church  of  the  Future" 
and  the  ^'  Letters  on  Ignatius  ^^  hold  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  eminent  and  influential  position  held  for  a  long  series  of 
years  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  combined  with  the  high  attain- 
ments and  abilities  of  which  his  writings  afford  abundant  proof, 
have,  without  doubt,  contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of  opinions 
amongst  some  portion  of  the  higher  classes  in  this  country,  which 
we,  at  least,  should  deprecate,  as  tending  to  introduce  a  class  of 
speculations  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  religious  belief, — in 
fact  those  which  include  the  characteristic  merits  and  faults  of 
the  German  theologians.     The  Chevalier  is  one  of  those  persons 
who  are  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  every  thing  German  ; 
and  who  are  unable  to  tolerate  the  bigotry  and  folly,  as  they  call 
it,  of  those  amongst   ourselves  who   do   not  admire  Deism  or 
Pantheism,   when   transmitted  to   us  through  the    medium  of 
German   theology,   even  though   Deism  should  perchance  have 
taken  its  origin  a  century  and  a  half  ago  in  this  country.     The 
Chevalier  and  his  friends  have  been  labouring  for  many  years  to 
create  a  taste  for  German  theology;  and  they  have  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful :  they  may  not  have  been  desirous  of  pro- 
moting a  taste   for  Rationalism ;    but  they  have,   we  believe, 
contributed  materially  to  that  result.     The  Chevalier  is  a  Chris- 
tian, and  holds  many  parts  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  he  is  one 
of  those  who  is  always  scoffing  at  "  Bibliolatry,^^  or  the  usual 
notions  of  inspiration ;  and  who  would  sweep  away  Creeds  and 
Articles  of  faith,  and  very  many  of  our  principles,  as  mere  rubbish ; 
and  would  create  a  new  Church  and  new  religious  system  for  the 
nineteenth   century,  founded   on  a  system   of  speculation  and 
criticism,  which  would  set  aside,  without  scruple,  the  ideas  of 
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eighteen  hundred  years.  Opposed  as  he  is  to  many  of  the  con- 
clusions, and  some  of  the  principles  of  one  class  of  Bationalistic 
authors,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  indemnify  themselves 
for  their  maintenance  of  Christian  conclusions  by  holding  most 
firmly  the  Bationalistic  principles  which  lead  to  contrary  conclu- 
sions, and  which,  under  all  circumstances,  make  Christianity  so 
far  as  it  is  received,  a  variable  and  uncertain  system  of  mere 
private  opinion. 

We  have  thought  it  requisite  to  say  thus  much  in  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  with  a  view 
to  guard  the  reader  against  the  influence  of  religious  views, 
which  are  in  many  instances  unsound,  but  are  advanced  with  a 
confidence,  and  an  ability,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  an  apparently 

food  intention,  which  tend  to  carry  conviction  along  with  them, 
laving  entered  this  general  protest  against  the  Chevalier^s  prin- 
ciples, which  we  may  perhaps  justify  in  some  degree  in  the  course 
of  the  following  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  present  to  the 
reader  some  slight  general  account  of  the  multifarious  contents 
of  the  extraordmary  work  before  us,  and  then  notice  more  par- 
ticularly his  remarks  on  ancient  liturgies.  Its  immediate  object 
is  to  determine  the  age  and  authorship  of  a  work  on  Heresies, 
recently  discovered  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
published  last  year  at  Oxford  by  the  delegates  of  the  University 
Press,  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Emmanuel  Miller.  This 
work,  which  was  ascribed  by  its  editor  to  Origen,  and  described 
in  its  published  title  as  the  '^  Philosophumena  of  Origen,^  ap- 
pears, from  internal  evidence,  t/O  be  of  very  high  antiquity — to 
be,  in  fact,  a  work  of  the  third  century ;  but  its  authorship  has 

S*ven  rise  to  dispute :  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Chevalier 
unsen^s  work  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  letters  to  Archdeacon 
Hare,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  great  learning  and  acuteness, 
and,  in  our  view,  with  conclusive  success,  that  the  work  in 
<]|^uestion  was  written  by  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus,  or  about  the  year  225  of  our  era. 
He  argues  that  Origen  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  this  work, 
and  that  its  value  is  greater  than  if  it  had  been  written  by  him, 
because  Hippolytus,  as  a  disciple  of  Irenseus,  and  twenty  years 
(dder  than  Origen,  is  an  earlier  witness  of  Apostolic  tradition ; 
nor  is  he  involved  in  any  charge  or  suspicion  of  heresy,  while  as 
a  member  of  the  Roman  presbytery  he  could  give  the  most 
authentic  details  of  the  afl&irs  of  the  Roman  Church.  ''  The 
book,^'  says  Chevalier  Bunsen,  "  gives  authentic  information  on 
the  earliest  history  of  Christianity,  and  precisely  on  those  most 
important  points  of  which  hitherto  we  have  known  very  little 
authentically.     It  contains  extracts  from  at  least  fiflbeen  lost 
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works  of  the  Gnostic,  Ebionitic,  and  mixed  heretical  schools  and 
parties  of  the  earlier  times  of  Christianity.  These  extracts  begin 
with  the  account  of  heresies  which  existed  in  the  age  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  consequently  preceded  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
They  go  down,  in  an  uninterrupted  line,  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  third  century.  We  have  here,  amongst  others,  quotations 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  by  Basilides,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  or  about  the  year  117  ;  fur- 
nishing a  conclusive  answer  to  the  unfortunate  hypothesis  of 
Strauss,  and  the  whole  school  of  Tubingen,  that  the  fourth 
Gospel  was  written  about  the  year  165  or  170.^  (Preface,  p.  v.) 

Tne  letters  to  Archdeacon  Hare  enter  fully  on  the  question  of 
the  authenticitv,  authorship,  and  contents  of  this  remarkable 
book.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  Chevalier  in  the 
details  of  his  proofs ;  but  we  may  take  notice  of  some  few  of  the 
passages  which  have  particularly  attracted  our  attention.  The 
following  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  earliest  heresies,  show  the 
bearing  of  this  work  on  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  : — 

"  Of  all  this  we  knew  next  to  nothing  hitherto.  It  is  now  clear 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  sects  which  were  coeval  with  Peter  and 
Paul,  as  Simon  was.  But  they  started  from  foreign  Judaism,  mixed 
up  with  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Asia  Minor.  Hereby  they  were 
also  opposed  to  the  Valentinians,  who  started  from  Gentile  ground ; 
although,  being  Christians,  they  could  not  help  drawing  Judaism  into 
the  sphere  of  their  speculations.  Our  author,  as  we  shall  see  pre* 
sently,  derives  the  Valentinian  principles  from  Simon,  and  brings 
Cerinthus,  who  also  belongs  to  the  first  century,  into  connexion  with 
them.  But  he  distinguishes  the  Ophites  entirely  from  all  these,  and 
places  them  at  the  head  of  the  whole  list,  which,  he  repeatedly  says, 
indicates  the  order  they  appeared  in.  Irenseus  represents  the  Ophites 
expressly  as  predecessors  of  Valentinianism ;  but  the  schools  he 
enumerates  are  evidently  mixed  up  with  this  system.  Nothing  is 
more  natural.  The  first  outburst  of  Gnosticism  sprang  from  a  mixture 
of  Christianity  with  Phrygian  Judaism,  imbued  generally  with  Gentile 
speculations,  orgies  and  mysteries.  The  Jewish  element  was  con- 
sidered as  the  least  important.  But,  after  Valentinus  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  solve  that  great  problem  qf  the  world's  history,  Judaism,  by 
interpreting  it  as  the  working  of  the  Demiurg,  or  the  mundane  evil 
principle,  those  Gnostics  appropriated  many  of  Uie  leading  speculations 
and  fictions  of  Valentinianism.  Thus  we  can  explain  the  representa- 
tion, which  Irenseus,  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  his  first  book,  gives  of 
the  Ophitic  systems.  We  have  only  now  the  pure,  primitive  Ophites 
before  us. 

"  And  are  they  really  unknown  to  us  ?  I  hope,  on  the  contrary, 
my  dear  fnend,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  most  probably  we  have 
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here  the  very  heretics  to  whom  the  ApoBtle  allades  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  *  endless  genealogies ' 
(i.  4)  must  he  explained,  as  many  have  suggested,  of  the  cosmological 
genealogies  of  seons  or  angels.  Here  we  have  them,  in  the  very  words 
of  the  most  ancient  sects.  All  that  has  heen  said  against  the  Pauh'ne 
origin  of  that  Epistle,  and  of  the  pastoral  letters  in  general,  on  the 
score  of  the  allusions  to  heretics,  thus  falls  to  the  ground.  I  helieve  I 
have  proved  in  my  '  Letters  on  Ignatius,'  that  the  internal  state  of 
the  Church,  as  to  the  organization  of  the  congregations,  leads  irre- 
sistibly to  the  same  result. 

"  But  do  you  not  see  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  late  origin  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  falls  also  to  the  ground,  if  our  book  is  authentic, 
as  undoubtedly  it  is  ;  and  if  our  author  deserves  credit  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  historical  account,  and  justly  claims  authority  for  bis 
extracts  from  the  sacred  books  of  those  Phrygian- Jewish  Others  of 
Gnosticism  ?  The  Ophites  all  know  the  Logos,  and  all  worship  the 
Serpent  as  his  symbol,  or  that  of  the  Demiurg  opposed  to  him  ;  for  on 
that  point  there  seems  to  have  been  a  difference  among  them.  They 
refer,  however,  not  to  the  Logos  of  Philo,  but  to  the  Logos  personified 
in  man,  and  identified  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary.  The 
only  admissible  alternative,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  be  this.  When 
St.  John,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  wrote  down  his  evidence 
respecting  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his  exposition 
those  simple  and  grand  words  on  the  Logos,  he  either  referred  to  sects 
who  had  abused  the  speculations  about  the  Logos,  as  God's  thought  of 
Himself,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did,  as  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  doubt, 
he  cannot  have  had  in  mind  so  much  the  philosophical  followers  of 
Philo,  who  abhorred  the  very  idea  of  the  personal  union  of  the  Logos 
with  Man,  as  the  Christian  heretics  who  perverted  this  idea  in  one 
way  or  another.  This  being  the  case,  I  maintain  that  he  had  before 
him  the  very  sects  which  we  have  now  become  acquainted  with  from 
their  own  writings,  the  very  titles  of  which  we  did  not  know  hitherto. 
At  all  events,  then,  what  the  Apostle  says  is  not  the  Christian  and 
popular  expression  of  a  speculative  system  of  Valentinianism,  but  the 
simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  Logos  is  neither  an  abstract 
notion,  nor  an  angel,  nor  an  seon  (if  that  word  existed  as  a  term), 
but  that  He  is  one  with  the  Man  Jesus,  the  Christ.'* — Vol.  i. 
pp.  39 — 42. 

The  author  proceeds  to  further  proofs  from  the  same  work,  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  whole  of  the 
remarks  on  the  ancient  heresies  comprised  in  the  second  letter, 
are  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting. 

In  the  third  letter  we  have  a  detail  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Church,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  under 
Zej)hyriniis  and  Callistiis.  The  following  account  of  the  life  of 
Pope  Callistus  or  Calixtus,  as  gathered  from  Hippolytus,  throws 
a  curious  light  on  the  history  of  the  Church  of  llome. 
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•*  We  know  that  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  unworthy  son 
of  the  philosophical  and  virtuous  hut  inefficient  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Commodus,  his  mistress  Marcia  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  the  palace.  She  married,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  would 
appear,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  and  was  believed  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  on  the  emperor.  When  his  brutal  temper  became  unbearable, 
she  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  which  put  him  to  death  by  poison  and 
suffocation. 

"  Of  this  Marcia  we  knew  already,  from  Dion,  that  she  was  very  kind 
to  the  Christians.  We  learn  now  from  Hippolytus,  that  she  was  God- 
loving  (0iXd6eoc),  that  is  to  say,  that  she  had  been  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

'*  The  part  she  acts  in  the  life  of  Callistus  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
There  was  under  Commodus,  when  Victor  was  bishop  of  Rome,  a  good 
Christian  soul  called  Carpophorus,  who  had  a  Christian  slave  of  the 
name  of  Callistus.  To  help  him  on,  he  gave  him  the  administration  of 
a  bank,  which  he  kept  in  that  celebrated  quarter  of  Rome  called  the 
Piscina  publica.  Many  brethren  and  widows  trusted  their  money  to 
this  bank,  having  great  faith  in  the  Christian  character  of  Carpophorus. 
But  Callistus  turned  out  a  rogue:  he  made  away  with  the  sums 
intrusted  to  him  ;  and  when  the  depositors  wanted  their  money,  it  was 
gone.  Their  complaints  came  before  Carpophorus  ;  he  asked  for  the 
accounts ;  and  when  the  fraud  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  Callistus 
made  his  escape.  He  ran  down  to  the  harbour,  Portus,  some  twenty 
miles  from  Rome,  found  a  ship  ready  to  start,  and  embarked.  Carpo- 
phorus was  not  slow  to  follow  him,  and  found  the  ship  moored  in  the 
middle  of  the  harbour.  He  took  a  boat  to  claim  the  criminal. 
Callistus,  seeing  no  escape,  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  was  with 
difficulty  saved,  and  delivered  up  to  his  master,  who,  taking  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  gave  him  the  domestic  treadmill  of  the  Roman 
slave-owners,  the  pistrinum.  Some  time  passed,  and,  as  is  won't  to 
happen  (says  Hippolytus),  some  brethren  came  to  Carpophorus,  and 
said  he  ought  to  give  poor  Callistus  a  fair  chance  of  regaining  his  cha- 
racter, or  at  least  his  money.  He  pretended  he  had  money  outstanding, 
and  that,  if  he  could  only  go  about,  he  should  recover  it.  '  Well,'  said 
good  Carpophorus,  '  let  him  go  and  try  what  he  can  recover  :  I  do  not 
care  much  for  my  own  money,  but  I  mind  that  of  the  poor  widows.' 
So  Callistus  went  out  on  a  Sabbath  (Saturday),  pretending  he  had  to 
recover  some  money  from  the  Jews,  but  in  fact  having  resolved  to  do 
something  desperate,  which  might  put  an  end  to  his  life,  or  give  a  turn 
to  his  case.  He  went  into  a  synagogue  and  raised  a  great  riot  there, 
saying  he  was  a  Christian,  and  interrupting  their  service.  The  Jews 
were  of  course  enraged  at  this  insult,  fell  upon  him,  beat  him,  and  then 
carried  him  before  Fuscianus,  the  prefect  of  Rome.  When  this  judge, 
a  very  severe  man,  was  hearing  the  cause,  somebody  recognized  Callis- 
tus, and  ran  to  tell  Carpophorus  what  was  going  on.  Carpophorus 
went  immediately  to  the  court,  and  said  ;  *  This  fellow  is  no  Christian, 
but  wants  to  get  rid  of  his  life,  having  robbed  me  of  much  moue^x^^  V 
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will  prove.'  The  Jews,  thinking  this  was  a  Christian  stratagem  to  save 
Callistus,  insisted  upon  having  him  punished  for  disturbing  them  in  the 
lawful  exercise  of  their  worship.  Fuscianus  therefore  sentenced  him  to 
be  scourged,  and  then  transported  to  the  unwholesome  parts  of  Sardi* 
nia,  so  fatal  to  life  in  summer  (Strabo,  v.  2.  §  7,  8). 

'*  Some  time,  after,  says  Hippolytus,  Marcia,  wishing  to  do  a  good 
work,  sent  for  bishop  Victor,  and  asked  what  Christians  had  been  trans* 
ported  to  Sardinia;  adding,  she  would  beg  the  emperor  to  release 
them.*  The  bishop  made  out  a  list  of  them ;  but,  being  a  judicious 
and  righteous  man,  omitted  the  name  of  Callistus,  knowing  the  offence 
be  had  committed. 

"  Marcia  obtained  the  letter  of  pardon ;  and  Hyacinthus,  a  eunuch  (of 
the  service  of  the  palace  undoubtedly),  and  a  presbyter  (of  the  Charch), 
was  dispatched  to  the  governor  of  the  island  to  claim  and  bring  back 
the  martyrs.  Hyacinthus  delivered  his  list :  and  Callistus,  finding  his 
name  was  not  upon  it,  began  to  lament  and  entreat,  and  at  last  moved 
Hyacinthus  to  demand  his  liberation  also.  Here  the  text  is  somewhat 
obscure ;  but  thus  much  is  clear,  that  his  liberation  was  obtained  by 
bringing  the  name  of  Marcia  into  play. 

*<When  Callistus  made  his  appearance,  Victor  was  very  mnch  vexed; 
the  scandal  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  Carpophorus  (his  lawful  master) 
was  still  alive.  So  he  sent  him  off  to  Antium  (Porto  d'Anzo),  and 
gave  him  a  certain  sum  a  month.  Whether  it  was  here  Callistus  fell 
in  with  Zephyrinus,  or  at  Rome  itself,  no  sooner  was  Carpophorus 
dead,  than  Zephyrinus,  now  become  bishop  of  Rome,  made  him  his 
coadjutor  to  keep  his  clergy  in  order,  and  gave  himself  up  to  him  so 
entirely,  that  Callistus  did  with  him  what  he  liked.  Unfortunately,  says 
Hippolytus,  Zephyrinus  was  not  only  very  stupid  and  ignorant,  but, 
loving  money  very  much,  took  bribes.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  until 
Zephyrinus  died,  when  Callistus  was  elected  to  the  eminent  post  he  had 
coveted  all  the  time.  He  became  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  theological 
disputes  in  that  Church  began  to  be  envenomed.**— Vol.  i.  pp.  126 — 131. 

According  to  Hippolytus,  this  Callistus  favoured  the  heresy  of 
Noetus,  and  established  a  school  in  which  this  heresy  was  taught, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  accordingly  it  is 
stated  that  Theodoret  mentions  the  Callistians  as  heretics,  under 
the  head  of  the  Noetians  (pp.  133,  184). 

In  the  fourth  letter,  the  author  produces  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  Hippolytus,  and  subjoins  a  commentary,  in  which  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  which  appears  perfectly  unaccountable  and 
most  inconclusive,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Hippolytus 
was^  a  Rationalist,  and  then  proceeds  into  a  long  declamation 
against  those  who  do  not  interpret  Scripture  in  accordance  with 
reason,  or  refuse  to  deal  with  it  on  Rationalistic  principles.  The 
Formularies  and  Creeds  of  the  Church  also,  according  to  him, 
must  be  rejected,  v/VieT^Net  \X\^^  w^  o^^^^^d  to  reason  (p.  174). 
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On  the  whole  we  must  award  to  the  Ohevalier  the  praise  of  great 
literary  research  and  ability  in  this  series  of  letters  on  Hippolytus. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  development  of  the  author  s 
views  on  theological  subjects,  which  abound  in  the  mysticism  of 
German  ideas  and  in  intolerant  attacks  on  all  who  do  not  agree 
with  him.  The  latter  part  of  this  volume  comprises  most  im- 
portant matter,  in  reference  to  the  various  texts  and  forms  of  the 
Apostolical  Canons  and  Constitutions,  and  amply  deserves  an 
attentive  examination  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  state  of 
the  primitive  Church.  There  is  also  much  in  the  third  volume 
which  is  equally  curious  and  valuable,  mixed  up  with  a  number  of 
unsound  notions.  The  Chevalier  here  presents  his  own  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church,  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  founded  on  the  Apostolical 
Canons.  He  describes  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  Epis- 
copal, a  bishop  being  placed  in  each  town,  aided  by  several 
presbyters  and  deacons ;  but  all  questions  of  importance  being 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  whole  congregation  of  the  town. 
In  this  view  we  believe  the  Chevalier  is  quite  correct,  as  he  is  in 
stating  that  the  bishop  was  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  neighbouring 
towns,  and  the  presbyters  and  deacons  by  the  bishop  ;  and  that 
bishops  acknowledged  a  certain  precedence  in  the  bishop  of  the 
metropolitan  city  of  each  province ;  and  that  the  village  con- 
gregations were  presided  over  by  Chorepiscopi,  or  rural  bishops. 
To  reduce  our  episcopal  polity  to  the  primitive  model,  each  of 
our  bishops  ought  to  be  a  metropolitan,  and  every  large  town  in 
the  diocese,  where  there  are  three  or  more  incumbents,  should  be 
an  episcopal  see. 

We  regret  that  our  space  prevents  us  from  taking  more  than  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  contents  of  M.  Bunsen^s  work,  which 
furnishes  material  for  extensive  and  interesting  discussions,  and 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  modem 
times.  We  hasten  to  that  division  of  his  work  which  possesses 
special  interest  for  us,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  most  carefully 
elaborated,  and  that  to  which  his  attention  has  been  the  longest 
directed.  We  allude  to  the  second  part  of  the  fourth  volume, 
which  comprises  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  the 
early  Liturgies. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  Chevalier''s  work,  we  cheerfully 
recognize  in  the  author  an  adequate  amount  of  learning,  a  spirit 
of  intelligent  criticism,  and  a  thorough  enthusiasm,  which  has  led 
him  through  a  series  of  researches  and  literary  labours,  such  as 
perhaps  few  persons  can  adequately  appreciate,  and  which  have 
certainly  thrown  new  light  on  various  branches  of  the  subject. 
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We  must  own,  that  in  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  Chevalier 
Bunscn'*s  work  we  have  frequently  found  ourselves  unable  to 
follow  him  into  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn ;  nevertheless  we 
must  tender  to  him  an  expression  of  thanks  which  is  amply  due 
to  honest  and  learned  research,  and  ingenious  speculation.  The 
results  which  he  produces  by  the  application  of  a  process  of 
critical  reasoning,  are  such  as  would,  if  well-founded,  be  of  the 
most  extreme  importance  and  interest.  They  would  effect  a 
restoration  of  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  second  century.  Independently  of  this  great  feature  in  his 
work,  there  arc  points  of  value  in  it  which  will  render  it  absolutely 
indispensable  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  instituting  researches  on 
liturgical  subjects.  The  Greek  texts  of  the  Liturgies  of  Basil 
and  Ghrysostom  are  here  for  the  first  time  printed  from  the 
Codex  Barberinus,  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century, — the  oldest 
manuscript  in  which  those  Liturgies  are  preserved ;  and  the  texts 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies  are  examined  with  the  aid 
of  criticism  based  on  historical  evidence,  and  freed  from  compara- 
tively modern  additions  and  interpolations. 

It  would  seem  that  no  part  of  this  work  has  been  so  carefully 
elaborated,  or  is  the  result  of  such  long  preparation  as  that  which 
treats  of  the  ancient  Liturgies.  The  author  commences  his  trea- 
tise in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  Christian  devotion, 
and  undertake  a  historical  review  of  the  sublime  thought  of  worship 
through  eighteen  centuries,  without  feeling  overawed  by  the  magnitude 
and  holiness  of  the  subject.  I  approach  this  sacred  task  not  without  a 
long  preparation,  nor  without  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility ;  but 
without  fear.  For  I  am  conscious  of  entering  into  the  precincts  of  that 
sanctuary  with  unfeigned  reverence,  and  with  no  other  object  than  that 
of  pointing  out  the  world-historical  importance  of  that  idea  of  Christian 
worship,  the  picture  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  draw  in  the  preceding 
volume.  I  do  so,  moreover,  with  sincere  charity  towards  all  Christian 
creeds.  From  that  point  of  view,  all  party  animosities  appear  as  sense- 
less as  they  are  culpable.  It  is  as  untrue  and  unmeaning,  as  it  is 
unworthy  and  odious,  to  attempt  to  explain  by  outward  circumstances, 
or  to  attribute  to  base  personal  motives,  great  spiritual  movenaents  and 
liturgical  forms,  which  have  exercised,  and  are  exercising,  a  supreme 
power  over  millions  and  millions  of  civilized  people,  and  which  are 
objects  of  respect  and  awe  to  nations,  and  spiritual  guides  to  noble  and 
holy  minds.  Finally,  I  believe  that  the  true  Christian  philosopher 
cannot  but  discern,  through  all  the  deviations  and  all  the  aberrations  in 
that  history  of  the  religious  mind  which  he  has  to  observe  and  to  record 
during  fifteen  centuries,  and  through  all  the  bitter  contention  and  con- 
flicting anathemas  of  priests  and  theologians  which  assail  him  on  his 
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way  of  peace,  the  fundamental  Christian  idea  of  the  reunion  of  the  mind 
of  mortal  man  with  God,  by  thankful  sacrifice  of  self,  in  life,  and,  there- 
fore, also  in  worship.'* — Vol.  iv.  pp.  135,  136. 

The  concluding  words  of  this  passage  are  deserving  of  remark, 
as  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
Christians,  which  appears  in  Germany  to  have  superseded  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  the  leading  dogma  of  Chris- 
tianity. That  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians  is  taught  by 
Scripture  is  indeed  a  most  certain  truth  (see  1  Peter  ii.  5.  9 ; 
Rev.  i.  6) ;  but  we  see  very  plainly  that  this  truth  is  frequently 
put  forward  by  men  who  do  not  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, or  the  offering  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  Their  idea  of  sacrifice  is  that  of  man  offering  up 
his  own  merits  and  works  to  God  ;  the  Christian  notion  of  sacn- 
fice  is  the  offering  up  of  the  body  of  Christ  on  the  altar  of  the 
cross  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  the  worth- 
lessness  of  all  man'*s  offerings,  except  as  made  pleasing  through 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  applied  by  faith.  The  notion  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  Christians,  when  used  by  an  orthodox 
believer,  is  far  remote  from  the  conceptions  of  the  merely  philo- 
sophical and  rationalizing  German  theologian.  By  the  former  it 
is  used  in  opposition  to  that  gross  error  oi  Romanism,  which  has 
converted  the  Eucharist  into  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  living  and  the  dead, — a  continuation  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
cross ;  or  as  a  service  of  gratitude  for  the  spiritual  graces  and 
privileges  conferred  on  the  elect  people  of  God.  By  the  latter  it 
IS  regarded  in  a  Pelagian  and  heathen  sense,  as  the  perfect 
offering  of  beings  who  have  no  original  sin,  and  who  need  no 
Mediator  and  Intercessor — men,  who  have  a  right  to  regard 
themselves  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  equal  in  wisdom 
and  knowledge  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  our  Lord  Him- 
self; ay,  and  authorized  'to  correct  and  amend  the  ideas  which 
the  founders  of  Christianity  have  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  considered  as  woefully 
benighted,  and  to  the  last  degree  bigotted  and  prejudiced,  when 
we  declare  that  we  most  strongly  suspect  the  faith  of  many  of 
those  who  in  the  present  day  make  such  free  use  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians.  That  doctrine,  toh&n 
detached  from  the  doctrine  of  original  sin^  and  of  the  atonement 
and  intercession  of  Christy  is  nothing  more  than  a  heresy  and  an 
infidelity.  It  is  such  a  doctrine  as  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  and 
all  the  Reformers  would  have  rejected  with  horror.  We  know 
that  this  doctrine  is  often  put  forward,  by  men  of  sound  faith,  in 
order  to  meet  certain  errors ;  but  we  could  much  wish  thai  iVw^ 
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would  be  guarded  in  its  use,  and  take  care  to  discriminate  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  on  this  subject  from  the  view  taken  by  Ra- 
tionalists and  Unbelievers,  who  are  for  ever  umne  the  universal 
Sriesthood  of  Christians,  and  whose  object  is  in  this  way  to 
cstroy  all  the  influence  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  in  fact  to 
put  an  end  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  under  the  pretence  that 
every  man  is  his  own  priest.  In  making  these  remarks,  we  would 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  imputing  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
all  the  grave  errors  of  which  we  have  been  sp^kingj;  we  are 
merely  referring  to  tendencies  in  certain  directions.  This  writer 
is  of  opinion,  that  we  find  in  the  records  of  Christian  antiquity, 
and  especially  in  its  Liturgies,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
thankful  sacrifice  of  self.  We  do  not  deny  that  this  idea  do«9 
present  itself  in  Christian  antiquity,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  prominent  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the  Liturgies. 

The  Chevalier  thus  describes  the  contents  of  his  collection 
of  Liturgies: — 

'*  The  collection  of  documents  contained  in  the  '  Reliquiae  Saeras  * 
exhibits  all  the  ancient  sacramental  texts  of  the  East,  and  the  few  relics 
respecting  the  Eucharistic  Service  of  the  Churches  of  Afnca,  Oaul, 
and  Spain  (with  which  those  of  Alemannia,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Ireland  were  identical),  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  and 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth.  As  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  naturally 
go  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  The  general  principles  of  historical  criticism,  according 
to  which  this  collection  has  been  framed,  will  be  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  following  pap;es.  Having  made  them  the  basis  of  an  extensive 
'  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesiae  universal,'  as  long  as  thirty-five  years  ago, 
I  have  found  them  constantly  confirmed  by  my  subsequent  studies; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  the  principal  points,  because 
philological  facts,  historical  criticism,  and  philosophical  research  hare 
led  me  to  the  same  result.  Whoever  foUov^s  the  method  I  have  adopted 
will  be  able  to  find  his  way  through  the  sixty  or  more  Liturgies  of  the 
East."— Vol.  iv.  p.  137. 

The  "  method  of  the  critical  historical  school,***  which  he  has 
applied  to  the  illustration  of  these  Liturgies,  enables  him,  he  thinks, 
to  solve  all  the  questions  and  difficulties  affecting  them.  We  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  particular  novelty  in  the  ideas  on 
which  the  Chevalier  has  proceeded  in  these  Liturgies :  we  should 
say  that  any  one,  who  had  undertaken  the  task  he  has  set  for 
himself,  would  have  gone  to  work  in  just  the  same  way  ;  i.  e.  he 
would  have  sought  for  the  oldest  texts,  and  endeavoured  to  have 

"  Wc  sec  in  his  work,  and  gladly  acknowled|?e,  the  expression  of  a  belief  in  the 
atonement  and  Bacrifico  of  oor  Lord  Jceus  Oirist. 
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reduced  them  to  the  purest  possible  state  by  the  collation  of 
manuscripts,  and  by  comparison  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
He  would,  in  fine,  have  ascended  to  the  original  form  and 
substance  of  those  Liturgies  by  a  comparison  of  the  documents 
received  in  common  in  afler  ages  by  different  or  hostile  parties. 
This  is  what  the  Chevalier  has  actually  done,  and,  as  far  as  he 
goes,  very  creditably ;  though,  we  imagine,  that  he  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  his  subject,  and  that  others  may  hereafter  throw 
still  more  light  on  the  subject.  He  has  not  been  able  to  advance 
beyond  Benaudot'*s  text  in  his  edition  of  the  Coptic  and  Syriac 
Liturgies  ;  for  the  Chevalier^s  researches  in  these  directions  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  Benaudot^s  text  and  translation.  Now  we 
do  not  feel  any  confidence  that  Benaudot^s  version  may  not  be 
improved ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  the  very  first  step  towards  a  critical  edition  of  the  ancient 
Liturgies,  should  be  a  full  and  careful  investigation  of  the  most 
ancient  extant  manuscripts  of  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  Liturgies, 
which  are  the  purest  remains  of  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  ntes. 
Without  this  we  conceive  the  work  of  criticism  cannot  be  de- 
pended on. 

The  Chevalier  gives  a  slight  but  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Liturgical  studies  and  criticism  from  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  day.  He  remarks  that  the  Contro- 
versies of  the  Reformation  led  at  first  to  the  defence  by  the 
Romish  party  of  the  genuineness  of  the  old  Liturgies,  with  their 
interpolations  and  forgeries.  He  carries  on  the  subject  after- 
wards to  the  time  of  Renaudot,  the  continuator  of  the  '*  Per- 
Cituit^  de  la  Foi  touchant  TEucharistie,^'*  and  notices  his  critical 
hours  and  researches  in  connexion  with  the  Oriental  Liturgies. 
After  alluding  to  the  labours  of  other  Roman  Catholic  Ritualists 
of  that  period,  he  describes  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  by  the  researches  of  Bingham,  whose  collections  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Chrj'sostom  and  the  other  Fathers  relative  to  the 
Liturgy,  furnish  invaluable  materials  for  criticism. 

The  other  subsequent  writers,  such  as  August!,  Binterim,  and 
Assemani,  added  nothing  to  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  Litur- 
^es ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  effort  was  made  to  gain 
nnproved  texts,  or  to  institute  further  researches. 

The  author  thus  refers  to  the  labours  of  Ritualists  in  Eng- 
land: — 

'*  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  two  English  writers 
have  taken  up  the  subject  with  great  earnestness :  the  Rev.  William 
Palmer,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Origines  Liturgicae  *  (183*2);  and 
the  Rev.  John  Mason  Neale,  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  '  History 
of  the  Holy  Greek  Church*  (1850).     The  former  of  tbL^%^  ^^^>iA^\\w 
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particolar,  is  full  of  learned  and  ingenions  remarks  on  tbe  connexion 
and  fomilies  of  the  ancient  Liturgies.     The  author  proves  that  many  of 
them  contain  the  same  liturgical  elements,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
order  or  almost  so.     But  when  from  these  coincidences  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that  the  text  of  the  Liturgy  of  a  given  Church  represents 
on  the  whole   a   very  early  period,  because  it  contains  matenals  and 
elements  of  an  early  date,  and   that  two   Liturgies  in    which   certain 
analogies  occur  are  essentially  the  same,  this  appears  rather  a  hasty  pro- 
ceeding, and  is  not  a  step  in  advance  in  historical  criticism.     Renaadot 
was  satisfied  with  making  an  assertion ;  Mr.  Palmer  draws  conclusions 
from  it,  as  if  it  were  proved.     His  merit  is  the  better  establishment  of 
liturgical  families  according   to  the  leading  Churches  of  Christendom. 
Beyond  this  point  he  is  not  able  to  prove  any  thing  bat  what  was  ac- 
knowledged before  ;  namely,  that  there  were  liturgical  formnlaries  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  there  was  much  analogy  between  them." — 
Vol.  iv.  pp.  146,  147. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  the  preoeding  re- 
marks, scarcely  does  justice  to  the  critical  results  of  Mr.  Pahner^s 
work  on  Liturgies.  Previously  to  the  appearance  of  that  disser- 
tation, writers  supposed  with  fiingham,  that  there  was  some  one 
original  liturgy  to  which  they  endeavoured  to  accommodate  all 
the  expressions  made  use  of  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  bear- 
ing on  liturgical  subjects ;  or  else  they  contended  that  certain 
liturgies  were  written  by  St.  Mark,  or  St.  James,  or  other 
Fathers,  or  denied  their  genuineness  altogether,  and  regarded 
them  as  worthless. 

Benaudot,  as  the  Chevalier  very  truly  remarks,  laid  down  a 
very  true  and  important  principle  with  reference  to  the  Oriental 
Liturgies ;  that  when  liturgies  substantially  the  same  were  in 
use  by  the  Monophysites  and  the  Orthodox,  those  liturgies  must 
be  older  than  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  a.d.  4o1.  But 
Renaudot  not  only  carries  out  this  theory  most  imperfectly, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  £g}'ptian  Liturgies,  where  he 
hais  made  more  than  one  great  mistake  ;  but  his  object  is  to 
maintain  the  genuineness  of  the  liturgies — to  prove  that  they 
were  written  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  James  ;  and  he  rarely  applies 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  to  the  illustration  of  the  Htursies, 
except  on  the  view  that  there  was  a  common  liturgy  to  which 
writers  in  all  parts  refer.  His  work  is  consequently  extremely 
confused  and  contradictory  as  soon  as  we  get  beyond  the  teict 
and  the  general  facts,  and  attempt  to  gather  any  theory  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  liturgies. 

Now  here  Mr.  Palmer  has  made  a  great  advance  ;  for  in  the 
first  place  he  has  adopted  and  applied  the  sound  critical  prin- 
ciple above  referred  to,  and  carried  it  carefully  and  accurately 
out,  as  far  as  his  matenfibi&  i^tix\\\X;^^\  ^\AVi'di^\k^a&  Vv^^h  enabled 
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to  gain  the  firm  standing-ground  of  historical  certainty  as  regards 
the  substance  of  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  Liturgies  prior  to  the 
Council  of  Ghalcedon.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  ever  attempted  to  treat  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Boman  and  Gonstantinopolitan  Liturgies  on  any  critical  principles. 
Another  peculiar  feature  in  Mr.  Palmer's  "Origines'''  is,  that  he  has 
uniformly  connected  the  notices  of  the  Fathers  and  Councils  with 
the  liturgies  of  their  own  localities,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
refer  them  to  some  imaginary  universal  liturgy.  For  instance, 
he  applies  the  writings  of  the  Egyptian  Fathers  to  the  illustration 
of  the  Egyptian  Liturgies,  and  the  Syrian  Fathers  to  the  Syrian 
Liturgies.  In  examining  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  ana  the 
numerous  references  to  the  liturgy  contained  in  them,  he  re- 
members that  some  of  those  works  were  written  at  Antioch  and 
others  at  Constantinople;  and  they  are  applied  accordingly  as 
evidences  of  the  nature  of  the  liturgy  in  each  place.  In  the  whole 
of  his  dissertation  on  primitive  liturgies  Mr.  Palmer  proceeded 
on  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  ;  and  if  he  has  made  con- 
jectures, or  stated  probabilities  in  reference  to  some  parts  of  his 
subject,  he  has  avoided  the  use  of  positive  language.  From  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen'*s  language  it  might  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Palmer  ascribed  an  Apostolical  origin  to  the  language  of  the 
existing  liturgies.  This  is  not  the  case  :  he  only  argues  that  the 
principal  substance  and  order  of  rites  have  been  banded  down 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Apostles.  In  fact,  he  does  not  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
texts  as  much  as  the  Chevalier  himself  does. 

Mr.  Neale'swork,  on  the  "  History  of  the  Holy  Oriental  Church,'' 
is  a  venr  valuable  accession  to  the  available  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  on  liturgical  subjects.  We  conceive  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  every  one  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  to  any 
depth  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  remark  of  the  Chevalier,  as 
to  its  non-critical  character,  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  well 
founded.  The  Chevalier  has  omitted  here  to  mention  another 
valuable  work  on  liturgical  subjects  recently  published.  The 
Rev.  G.  P.  Badger's  work  on  the  Nestorians  comprises  much 
detail  of  a  very  interesting  character  on  the  Nestorian  ritual ;  but 
it  is  not  based  on  any  criticism. 

M.  Bunsen  lays  down  some  very  sound  principles  preparatory 
to  his  undertaking.  ''An  antiquarian  research,  if  it  is  to  lead  to 
any  result,  must  be  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  two  points : 
first,  of  what  the  documents  now  in  existence  can  teach  us,  and 
what  they  cannot  teach  us ;  and,  secondly,  of  what  is  possible, 
and  what  is  impossible,  in  a  given  period  of  the  ancient  Church. '^ 
(p.  ]  48.)     On  this  principle  he  first  gives  a  sketch  of  the  general 
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characteristics  of  the  Eucharistic  servioe  at  diflfereDt  periods,  com- 
mencing  with  the  Apostolic  and  later  aees.  During  the  first 
epoch,  or  the  age  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he  renmrks  that  tli^ 
Eucharist  was  celebrated  in  connexion  with  the  Aeapse  :  during 
the  age  of  St.  John,  these  were  separated ;  and  me  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  consecrating  formula,  was  perhaps  in- 
troduced, with  some  other  verses  and  phrases  mentioned  by  the 
Chevalier.     In  this  place,  the  author  appears  to  introduce  a  con- 

i'ecture,  which  can  scarcely  be  made  the  groundwork  of  any 
listorical  criticism.  His  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  this 
invocation  is  ingenious;  but  we  think  it  not  very  conclumve. 
The  Marcionites,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  according  to 
Tertullian,  used  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  but  with  a  singular  variatioD. 
Instead  of  the  supplication,  '^  Thy  kingdom  come,'*^  they  read, 
'^  The  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  us  and  purify  us."*^  Moreover, 
it  seems  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Mazimus  in  after  times 
speak  of  this  as  ''  an  ancient  and  authentic  reading.**^ — (Bunsen, 
iii.  p.  266.) 

The  author  next  assumes  that  this  alteration  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and 
that  this  must  have  been  the  invocation  in  use  in  the  first 
century,  (p.  273.)  But  does  it  not  seem  that  this  conjecture 
is  exceedingly  uncertain !  Whv  must  those  words  have  been 
introduced  m  reference  to  the  Eucharist !  There  is  no  aUusion 
to  the  Eucharist — nothing  except  a  prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 
If,  indeed,  this  alteration  was  as  old  as  the  first  centuiy,  as 
Bunsen  argues;  and  if  it  was  even  recognized  by  CSatholic 
writers,  such  as  Gregory  and  Maximus,  how  does  it  happen  that 
in  all  liturgies,  and  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  all 
the  MSS.,  the  other  reading  is  found!  We  hold,  therefore,  that 
as  regards  the  Church,  there  is  evidence  that  such  an  invocation 
could  never  have  been  used  in  the  liturgy ;  and  with  r^ard  to 
the  Marcionites,  we  must  say  that  this  alteration  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  practice  of  the  early  heretics,  who  mutibted 
and  interpolated  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  the  slightest 
scruple.  M.  Bunsen  will  have  it,  that  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  the  Eucharist  in  the  early  ages,  had  reference  not 
to  the  sacramental  elements,  but  to  the  recipients ;  but  this 
view  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  whole  of  the  extant  litur- 
gies ;  and  even  with  the  Abyssinian  Liturgy,  which  he  refers  to 
A.D.  150,  for  in  tliis  last  there  is  an  invocation  for  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  "  offerings,'^  as  well  as  the  recipients. 
— (Vol.  iv.  p.  162.) 

The  Chevalier  continues  his  remarks  on  the  epochs  of  liturgies 
by  describing  the  general  character  of  the  service  in  the  "  Igna- 
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tian  and  Polycarpian  age,  a.d.  100  to  170  ;^  and  here  transcribes 
the  weU-known  passages  from  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr 
(Chapters  65,  66,  and  67),  in  which  tne  order  of  the  liturgy  is 
detailed  in  exact  accordance  with  that  of  the  Oriental  Liturgies  of 
later  times.  M.  Bunsen  contends,  but  we  think  without  sufficient 
reason,  that  the  expression  in  Chapter  66,  Si  i\f\ing  \6yov  tov  nap* 
airoO,  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Eucharist ; 
but  we  think  that  if  the  consecration  had  really  been  ascribed  to 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  Chevalier  supposes,  we  should  have 
found  some  mention  of  that  prayer  in  Chapters  65  and  67,  where 
the  order  of  service  and  the  substance  of  the  thanksgiving  are 
carefully  detailed.  It  is  evident  that  this  thanksgiving  was  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Yet  this  is 
evidently  the  cu^^c  Acfyoc  by  which  the  eucharistic  "  food"  was 
cvYapi<n-tt(ra  or  "  blessed."  We  therefore  infer  that  the  meaning 
of  Justin  Martyr  is,  that  the  "  word  of  prayer"  then  used  proceeds 
from  God,  or  was  authorized  or  appointed  by  Him,  but  not  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  constituted  the  thanksgiving  or  blessing.  We 
would  refer  in  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, even  to  the  Liturgy  which  the  Chevalier  regards  as  coeval 
with  Justin  Martyr,  the  Abyssinian  (p.  161).  The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  not  found  in  that  liturgy ;  but  there  is  a  long  thanks- 
giving. How  can  we  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  interpretation 
ut  by  the  Chevalier  on  Justin  Martyr's  words  ?  He  accounts 
or  it  by  supposing  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  omitted  because  it 
is  familiar  to  all  the  people ;  but  surely  the  same  reason  would  be 
applicable  generally,  and  yet  in  all  other  liturgies  that  prayer  is 
introduced.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  in  the  fifth  century  all 
Churches  did  not  yet  make  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the 
Eucharist,  as  we  may  gather  from  St.  Augustine's  words: 
^'  Quam  totam  petitionem  fere  omnis  Ecclesia  Dominica  oratione 
concludit*." 

We  shall  pass  over  some  intervening  matter,  and  come  at  once 
to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  unequalled  interest  and  import- 
ance  in  the  field  of  liturgical  inquiry.  We  refer  to  the  process 
by  which  the  author  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  commonly  called  "  St.  Mark's,"  and 
the  Ethiopic  Liturgy  published  by  Ludolf,  and  from  which  he 
elicits  the  striking  result  that  in  the  latter  we  have  an  authentic 
and  uninterpolated  record  of  the  Liturgy  as  performed  in  the 
second  century.  We  think  the  Chevalier  has  scarcely  brought 
before  the  reader,  with  sufficient  distinctness,  the  chain  of  reasonmg 
by  which  he  has  arrived  at  this  brilliant  result;  but  we  shaU 

*  Augnstin.  Epist.  cxlix.  p.  609,  torn.  ii.  Oper.    Ed.  Benedict. 
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endeavour  to  state  it  somewhat  more  dmply  than  he  has  done; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  every  one  must  acknowledge  the  extreme 
ingenuity  of  the  argument. 

The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  then,  as  now  extant,  is  the  ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  enlarged  and  interpolated  in 
various  ages,  more  especially  from  the  eighth   to  the  eleventh 
century,  when  it  received  several  additions  in  imitation  of  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  to  which  it  was  then 
subjected.     The  most  solemn  and  important  part  of  this  liturgy, 
however,  the  Anaphora  or  proper  service  of  the  Eucharist,  has 
comparatively  few  of  these  interpolations.     It  breathes  through- 
out the  spirit  of  early  antiquity,  except  in  some  short  passages 
of  later  date.     It  even  supposes  the  persecutions  to  be  still  con- 
tinuing.    This  Anaphora  of  the  Alexandrian  Liturgy  commences 
with  the  usual  form  ^'  Sursum  Corda,^  &c.,  after  which  follows  a 
thanksgivings  and  then  long  prayers  for  all  estates  of  men.     Now 
Mr.  Palmer  has  shown  that  Origen  actually  quotes  these  prayers 
verbatim^  whence  it  follows  that  in  this  Uturgy  we  have  the  text  of 
the  Alexandrian  Liturgy  as  in  use  about  a.d.  220  or  230 : — 

"  At  the  same  time,  that  Greek  text,  in  that  very  same  prayer  in 
particular,  contains  so  many  repetitions  and  palpable  interpolations,  as 
for  instance,  the  prayer  for  the  '  orthodox  emperor,'  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  arises  is,  whether  it  be  possible  to  separate  the  more  ancient 
elements  of  the  Origen ian  age  from  the  latter,  from  those  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  or  a  subsequent  period. 

"  Now  this  critical  operation  would  scarcely  be  possible,  did  we  not 
possess  in  the  Abyssinian  collection  the  original  form  of  the  same 
liturgy  as  it  stood  in  the  second  century.  By  this  link  we  are  enabled, 
first,  to  extract  from  our  present  text  all  that  corresponds  to  the  primi- 
tive groundwork.  This  being  done,  the  Precatory  Prayer,  and  the 
prayer  and  chanting  of  the  '  Trisagion,'  or  the  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,'  are 
found  to  be  the  only  entirely  new  parts ;  all  the  rest  is  rather  an  ampli- 
fication of  a  more  simple  form,  than  something  entirely  new.  We  shall 
afterwards  Gnd,  that  the  '  Trisagion'  came  into  general  use  from  and 
through  Antioch,  where  it  was  primitive. 

'*  In  this  manner  we  are  enabled,  with  great  safety,  to  enucleate  the 
Origenian  text  of  the  third  century,  out  of  that  of  the  sixth  or  seventh, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  one  Greek  manuscript,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  liturgies  of  the  Jacobites." — Vol.  iv.  p.  155. 

Now  in  comparing  the  two  liturgies  together,  it  appears  that 
"  St.  Mark's"'  Liturgy  comprises  all  the  substance  of  the  Abys- 
sinian, in  the  same  order,  only  somewhat  amplified ;  but  it  makes 
one  or  two  additions — the  prayers  for  all  men,  and  the  "  Ter- 
sanctus.''  The  prayers  for  all  men  are  as  old  as  Origen'^s  age ; 
and  we  think,  the  ^^  Tersanctus""  also.     This  being  the  case,  the 
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remainder  must  be  much  older ;  and  must,  in  fact,  have  existed 
at  latest  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  Chevalier's 
words  are  these : — 

"  If  the  amplificatioix  of  the  ancient  liturgy  preserved  to  us  hy  the 
Abyssinians  was  already  a  received  ecclesiastical  formulary  in  the  time 
of  Origen,  or  about  the  year  230,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been 
established  later  than  about  the  year  200.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
the  origin  of  the  groundwork  itself  can  scarcely  have  been  later  than 
about  150.  But  the  Apostolic  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
primitive  form  speaks  best  for  itself.  We  give  it  therefore  here  in  an 
English  translation,  referring  our  learned  readers  to  the  original  text." 
—Vol.  iv.  p.  161. 

We  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  author,  and  give  this  ancient 
Liturgy  at  full  length,  because  we  deem  it  one  of  the  purest 
remains  of  this  kind,  and  our  subsequent  remarks  will  be  better 
understood : — 

"  The  Eucharist,  or  Thanksoiving. 

**  The  Lord  be  with  you  all : 

And  with  thy  spirit. 
Lift  up  your  hearts  : 

We  have  lifted  them  up  unto  the  Lord. 
Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord : 

It  is  right  and  meet. 

"  We  give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord,  through  Thy  beloved  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  in  the  lust  days  Thou  hast  sent  to  us,  a  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  the  angel  of  Thy  counsel,  the  Word  which  is  of  Thee,  through 
which  Thou  hast  made  all  things  by  Thy  will.  And  Thou  hast  sent 
II im  from  heaven  into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  He  was  made  flesh 
and  was  borne  in  her  womb.  And  He  was  manifested  Thy  Son  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  He  might  fulfil  Thy  will :  and  that  He  might  gather 
Thee  a  people  by  expanding  His  hands:  He  suffered  that  He  might 
liberate  the  sufferers  who  confide  in  Thee.  He  was  by  His  will  given 
over  to  suffer  death,  that  He  might  dissolve  death  and  break  the  bonds 
of  Satan,  and  that  He  might  tread  hell  under  His  feet,  and  bring  out 
the  saints  and  make  ordinances,  and  bring  to  light  resurrection. 

"  He,  therefore,  took  the  bread,  and  gave  thanks  and  said :  Take, 
eat,  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you.  And  likewise  the  cup, 
and  said :  This  is  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you ;  do  this,  as  oft  as 
ye  shall  do  it,  in  remembrance  of  me. 

{Oblation  and  Consecration  of  People  and  Elements,) 

"  Recollecting,  therefore,  His  death  and  His  resurrection,  we  offer  to 
Thee  this  bread  and  this  cup,  giving  thanks  to  Thee  that  Thou  hast 
made  us  worthy  to  stand  before  Thee,  and  perform  the  office  of  priests 
to  Thee :  and  we  supplicate  and  pray  Thee,  that  Thou  mayest  send 
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Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  offerings  of  this  Chareh,  and  likewise  thai 
Thou  may  est  give  holiness  to  all  those  who  partake  of  theni ;  that  they 
may  he  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  faith  may  be  confirmed 
in  truth,  that  they  may  praise  and  magnify  Thee  in  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  be  to  Thee  praise  and  power  in  the  Holy  Church,  now 
and  ever,  and  in  ages  of  ages.     Amen, 

**  The  People :  As  it  was,  is,  and  shall  be,  in  generations  of  genera- 

tions,  and  in  ages  of  ages.     Amen. 
The  Deacon :  You  who  stand,  bow  down  your  heads. 

{Special  Consecration  of  the  kneeling  People.) 

"  Eternal  Lord,  who  knowest  what  is  hidden :  Thy  people  have 
bowed  down  to  Thee  their  heads,  and  have  laid  down  before  Thee  the 
hardness  of  heart  and  flesh.  Look  down  upon  them  from  Thy  esta- 
blished habitation,  and  bless  these  men  and  these  women.  Strengthen 
them  by  the  virtue  of  Thy  right  hand,  and  protect  them  ftrom  all  eWI 
suffering.  Be  Thou  their  guardian,  as  well  of  their  bodies  as  of  their 
souls.  Increase  to  them  and  to  us  faith  and  fear  through  Thy  only 
Son,  in  whom  be  to  Thee  with  Him  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  praise 
and  power,  for  ever,  and  in  ages  of  ages.     Amen. 

"  The  Deacon :  Let  us  look  up. 

The  Bishop :  The  Holy  to  those  who  are  holy. 

The  People :  One  alone  is  Holy,  the  Father : 
One  alone  is  Holy,  the  Son : 
One  alone  is  Holy,  the  Spirit. 

The  Bishop  :  The  Lord  be  with  you  all. 

The  People :  And  with  thy  spirit. 

Hymn  (of  Thanksgiving). 
[The  People  draw  near  and  partake  of  the  Communion.] 

{Prayer  after  the  Communion  of  the  People.) 

**  Lord,  Ruler  of  all.  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ: 
we  render  Thee  thanks,  that  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  us  to  partake  of 
Thy  holy  mystery  :  may  it  not  be  to  us  to  judgment  nor  to  condemna- 
tion, but  to  the  renewing  of  the  soul,  of  the  body,  and  of  the  mind : 
through  Thy  only  Son,  in  whom,  &c. 
"  The  People :  Amen. 
The  Presbyter :  The  Lord  be  with  you  all. 

[The  Imposition  of  Hands  after  the  Communion.] 

(Final  Consecration,  or  Sealing  of  the  People.) 

"Eternal  Lord,  who  governest  all  things:  Father  of  our  Lord  scad 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  Bless  these  Thy  servants  and  these  Thy  hand- 
maidens. Protect  and  help  and  save  them  by  the  power  of  Thy  angels. 
Keep  and  strengthen  them  in  Thy  fear  through  Thy  Majesty ;  enligfatm 
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them  that  they  think  of  what  is  of  Thee :  and  grant  to  them  that  they 
may  believe  what  is  of  Thee.  Give  to  them  concord  without  sin  and 
wrath  :  through  Thy  only  Son,  in  whomi  &c» 

"  The  People :  Amen. 
The  Bishop :  The  Lord  be  with  you  all. 
The  People :  And  with  Thy  spirit. 
The  Deacon :  Go  home  in  peace." 

[This  is  the  end  of  the  Thanksgiving.] 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  161—164. 

This  venerable  relic  of  Christian  antiquity  certainly  merits  to 
the  full  the  commendations  which  are  awarded  to  it.  We 
must  say  that  as  a  whole  the  form  is  truly  primitive,  and  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  second  centurVi 
as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  Justin,  and  Irenseus,  and  the  Epistle 
of  the  Church  at  Lyons,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 

We  are  not  absolutely  certain  of  the  antiquity  of  the  form 
'^  Sancta  Sanctis/^  which  appears  here,  and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
himself  omits  one  or  two  passages  on  conjecture.  But,  take  it 
altogether,  there  is  nothing  in  the  above  Liturgy  that  might  not 
have  been  very  well  used  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  or 
Polycarp. 

This  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  weight  and  importance  in 
itself ;  and,  looking  at  the  Liturgy  as  it  standsi  we  confess  that 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  the  same  early  antiquity 
as  the  author  before  us  does.  Nevertheless,  we  see  one  most 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  Chevalier.  The  origin  of  the  present  Abyssinian  Church 
is  traced  to  Frumentius,  who  converted  the  Ethiopians  and  their 
king,  and  was  ordained  the  first  Bishop  of  Ethiopia  by  St. 
Athanasius,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centui*y.  Now  here  is 
the  earliest  date  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Abyssinian  Liturgy 
(u  Buch — if  it  be  older  than  that  date  it  must  have  existed  in 
Egypt,  not  in  Abyssinia.  But  if  it  was  then  brought  from  Egypt, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  original  form  oi  tne 
Egyptian  Liturgy,  prior  to  the  rite  used  even  in  the  time  of  Origen, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  before;  for  why  should  a  disused  text 
be  revived  for  the  special  use  of  Abyssinia  f  Would  not  the  more 
natural  and  probable  course  be,  to  translate  the  liturgy  then  in 
use  in  Alexandria  for  the  Ethiopic  Church,  rather  than  to  revive 
an  obsolete  text !  If  this  Abyssinian  Liturgy  was  brought  from 
Egypt  in  a.  d.  350,  and  was  the  original  Egyptian  Liturgy,  it 
had  been  disused  for  150  years;  for  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian 
Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  is  traced  by  M.  Bunsen  to  the  year  200  a.t» 
latest.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Litargj  yi«»  wsoiv*'^^^  ^^'^ 
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Ethiopic  Church,  in  a.  d.  S50  or  subeeqaently,  it  would  not  fur- 
nish any  evidence  of  what  the  primitive  Alexandrian  Lituijgrvras. 
We  own  that  we  do  not  see  any  way  of  escaping  this  difficolty  : 
we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  argue  with  the  siigfatest  degree 
of  probability  that  this  liturgy  is  older  than  a.d.  350,  and  older 
than  ''  St.  Mark'^s  ^  Liturgy ;  and  of  course,  in  this  case,  the 
Ghevalier''s  whole  critical  process  of  dealing  with   the  text  of 
St.  Mark'^s  Liturgy  is  based  on  unsound  principles,  and  he  has 
not  really  effected  any  advance  in  this  direction,     We  most  sin- 
cerely regret  that  so  great  a  difficulty  should  present  itself  to  the 
reception  of  his  view,  for  it  is  without  exception  the  most  striking 
theory  we  have  ever  seen  advanced  on  these  subjects,  and  has  so 
much  to  recommend  it,  that  we  relinquish  it  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, and  we  should  feel  really  indebted  to.  the  Chevalier  if  he 
would  meet  what  appears  to  us  a  formidable  difficulty.     It  may 
bo  said,  we  know,  that  some  one  of  the  Apostles  preached  in 
Ethiopia;  but  there  is  certainly  every  appearance  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  amongst  a  heathen  nation  by  Frumentius. 

The  Chevalier  next  produces  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of 
men  from  the  Alexandnan  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  which  he  shows 
to  be  older  than  the  time  of  Origen,  and  here  we  agree  with  him ; 
and  he  then  continues  thus : — 

''  This,  then,  is  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Charch 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  and  third  periods  of  the  lituigical  develop- 
ment, in  its  essentia]  parts.  It  spread,  not  only  over  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  the  Pentapolis,  but  was,  in  the  fourth  century,  also  introduced  into 
'  Abyssinia.  At  that  time  it  had  already  received  the  form  of  the  fourth 
period.  We  possess  the  Abyssinian  form  as  it  is  preserved  in  use  by 
that  Church.  We  have,  besides,  the  Greek  text,  called  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark,  used  by  those  among  the  Christians  of  Egypt  who  are  united 
witli  thb  see  of  Constantinople  or  Rome.  Finally,  we  have  a  Coptic 
text  (of  which  the  Arabic  translation  has  not  yet  been  found)  used  by 
the  so-called  Jacobites,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  independent  Christians  of 
the  Church  of  Egypt,  anathematized  as  Monophysitea  by  an  equally 
one-sided  and  fanatical  majority,  which  was  supported  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  emperors  of  Byzantium.  They  use  the  Liturgy  called  that 
of  St.  Cyril,  from  the  fanatical  Alexandrian  patriarch  (about  415),  to 
whose  doctrine  respecting  the  unity  of  Christ's  nature  the  Egyptian 
priests  clung,  in  violent  reaction  against  the  more  Antiochene  specula- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

**  T  have  placed  these  three  texts  in  three  parallel  columns,  leaving 
out  what  is  found  only  in  one  of  them.  What  remains  gives  us  the 
text  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century."— Vol.  iv.  pp.  167,  168. 

Hero,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  Chevalier  proceeds  on  sound  prin- 
ciples of  histoHcal  criticism,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  an 
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advance  in  liturgical  knowledge.  The  comparison  of  the  Greek 
of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Coptic  of  St.  CyriFs  Liturgj%  would  give  us 
the  substance  and/orm  of  the  Alexandrian  Liturgy  prior  to  a.d. 
451,  or  the  .CounciKof  Chalcedon ;  and  a  comparison  of  this 
result  with  the  Ethiopic  Grenieral  Canon  would  enable  us  with  some 
probability  to  determine  the  same  points  in  reference  to  the  time 
of  St.  Athanasius  and  Frumentius.  We  must  confess,  however, 
that  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  that  the  Ethiopic  General 
Canon  was  introduced  into  Ethiopia  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Frumentius :  it  mai/  have  been  received  in  later  times  ;  and  the 
Abyssinian  Liturgy  published  by.Ludolf  may  4iave  been  the 
liturgy  used  in  the  time  of  Fruhientius  *.  We  see  no  grounds 
for  any  positive  assertion  on  one  side  or  other  of  this  question ; 
yet  we  incline  to  agree  with  the  Chevalier. 

^Ve  Iiave  been  much  interested  in  the  critical  recension  of  the 
text  of  St.  Mark'^s  Liturg}%  with  the  aid  of  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of 
Cyril,  and  the  Ethiopic  General  Canon,  which  is  found  at  pp. 
270 — 323.  The  annotations,  however,  are  less  full  than  they 
might  have  been.  We  should  have  expected  from  the  Chevalier's 
learning  some  explanation  of  the  various  rites  occurring  in  the 
introductory  part  of  this  liturgy,  which  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  Byzantine  liturgies ;  and  indeed  the  same  may  be  said 
of  some  parts  of  the  Anaphora^  We  also  remark  several  refer- 
ences to  important  passages  in  Ori  jen,  as  having  been  previously 
made;  but,  on  looking  back  for  those  references,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  them.  However,  on  the  whole,  we  feel 
indebted  for  several  good  and  valuable  suggestions  with  reference 
to  the  interpolations  in  the  text ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Chevalier  has  done  much  towards  the  restoration  of  this  ancient^ 
liturgy  in  its  ante-Nicene  form. 

We  next  turn  to  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  as  it  1$  called ; 
that  is,  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  Antiochene  rite,  naped  after 
the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  The  Chevalier  has  instiluted  a 
critical  examination  into  the  text  of  this  liturgy,  and  has  done 
much  towards  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  state,  as  it  was  in  the 
fourth  century.  But  here  we  regret  that  the  Chevalier  has,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  space,  omitted  to  place  the  Syriac  Liturgy  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Greek.  An  important  element  in  his 
argument  is  here  omitted.  We  conceive  t^t,  in  order  to  a 
critical  edition  of  this  liturgy,  not  only  should  The  Syriac  Liturgy 

'  The  fact  that  the  Abyasinian  Liturgy  of  Ludolf  and  Tattam  is  included  in  the 
Ethiopic  General  Canon,  but  with  considerable  additions,  apd  its  greater  simplicity, 
>vuuld  seem  to  infer  the  later  date  of  the  Ethiopic  General  Canon  ;  and  in  tliis  case 
wo  should  carry  back  the  other  Liturgy  to  the  time  of  Frumentius,  but  not  beyond 
it.  '* 


\, 
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be  compared  with  the  Chreek,  but  a  carefbl  examination  should  be 
instituted  into  the  correctness  of  Benaudot^s  voBion.  The  Che- 
valier refers  to  the  Gommentair  of  James,  Bishop  of  Edessa, 
A.D.  650,  in  which  the  ritual  of  Antioch  is  carefully  deecribed  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  Alexandrian  Ohurch.  This  Gommen- 
tary  is  of  great  value  and  importance,  and  aids  materiallv  in 
determining  the  text  of  the  Synac  Liturgies  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  comparison  of  the  Qreek  and  Syriac  Liturgies  does  in  fiiet 
enable  us  to  carry  back  the  common  materials  to  a  period  prior 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451;  and  the  minute  detads  of 
C^rril  of  Jerusalem  give  us  that  liturgy  as  it  stood  a.  d.  950. 

We  extract  some  of  the  author^s  remarks  on  the  Liturgy  of 
Antioch : — 

"  The  Liturgy  called  after  St.  James,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac, 
and  in  all  cognate  forms,  is  fully  as  much  corrupted  as  that  of  St.  Mark, 
and  unfortunately  we  have  not  here  the  same  safe  basis  for  reconstmc* 
tive  criticism  which  the  Abyssinian  ordinances  have  preserved  to  us  of 
the  Church  of  Alexandria.  We  cannot,  therefore,  think  of  restoring 
the  primitive  text  of  the  second  century  ;  but  we  may  attempt  to  recon- 
stitute, in  its  essential  parts,  the  genuine  text  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  perhaps  that  of  the  Origenian  age.  And,  indeed,  we  are  not  without 
critical  resources  for  restoring  the  ancient  text,  by  consulting,  first,  the 
text  itself,  and  then  the  testimonies  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Now,  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  apply  the  principle  above  established,  that 
nothing  can  be  primitive  which  is  not  common  both  to  the  Byzantines 
and  the  nations!  Church,  the  result  is  remarkable  enough.  For  what 
remains,  as  the  common  heirloom  which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
fkthers,  is  entirely  connected  in  all  its  parts,  and  presents  an  organio 
whole,  totally  distinct  from  the  senseless  agglomerations  of  forms  in  the 
text  which  we  are  condemned  to  read,  and  so  many  dispersed  congre« 
gations  in  the  East  to  see  celebrated.  This  restored  text  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  genuine  voice  and  tradition  of  the  illnatriooa 
Church  of  Antioch ;  and,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  two  ante«Niceae 
forms  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  we  find  that  it  exhibits  a  worthy 
parallel  to  the  Origenian  form,  or  to  the  Alexandrian  Liturgy  of  the 
third  century,  with  enough  originality  to  prove  itself  an  independent 
offshoot  of  the  Apostolic  age.  The  tradition  points  to  Ignatius,  the 
bishop  and  martyr  of  Antioch,  as  having  by  divine  inspiration  ordained 
the  Liturgy  of  that  Church,  and  in  particular  its  psalmody.  Psalmody, 
indeed,  is  the  striking  original  feature  of  the  Antiochene  ritual,  ftrom 
beginning  to  end.  The  Trisagion,  or  the  *  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth ;  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory,'  which  at  Alexandria 
is  evidently  a  later  insertion,  appears  here  in  its  original  place,  and 
must  therefore  have  spread  from  Antioch  to  Alexandria,  and  probably 
also  to  Asia  Minor  and  to  Byzantium* 
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"  The  result  we  gain  by  this  first  critical  operation  is  fully  confirmed 
by  that  of  the  second,  namely,  the  examination  of  the  passages  in  the 
writers  of  this  age  which  illustrate  our  service.  . 

'*  Of  these,  Theodoretus,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  in  Syria,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  that  district  belonged  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  mentions  as  the  beginning  of  the  Communion  Service,  the 
Apostolical  benediction  taken  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  :  '  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.'  The 
Constantinopolitan  Communion  Service  begins  with  the  same  Apostolic 
blessing,  which  points  to  a  derivation  from  Antioch. 

**  As  to  the  singing  of  the  38rd  Psalm  during  the  communion,  the 
custom  is  mentioned  by  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  about  340,  as  that 
of  Jerusalem,  and  by  St  Jerome  as  that  of  Palestine. 

''  Cyril  has  given  us,  in  the  eloquent  delineation  of  this  holy  rite  in 
his  fifth  Mystagogic  Catechesis  (printed  in  vol.  iv.  B.  of  Assemani,  and 
translated  in  Augusti's  Denkwiirdigkeiten),  a  complete  catechetical 
commentary  on  the  Liturgy  of  Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  tradition 
and  history,  is  identical  with  that  of  Antioch.  We  give,  therefore,  the 
substance  of  his  commentary,  as  a  liturgical  record  of  what  in  his  time 
was  the  established  Liturgy,  the  voice  of  the  Church,  and  as  securing, 
at  all  events,  the  framework  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century." — Vol.  iv.  pp.  169 — 171. 

This  wiH  give  a  general  idea  of  the  critical  labours  of  the 
Chevalier  in  connexion  with  the  Antiochene  Liturgy. 

The  author  observes  in  the  foUowing  passage,  that  the  Oriental 
Litui^  of  Antioch  is  the  parent  of  the  Byzantine  rites  : 

"  The  Antiochene  form  is  certainly  the  principal  groundwork  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  Liturgies^  which  have  exercised  so  decided  an 
influence  upon  Eastern  Christendom,  and  perhaps,  through  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Western  Churches. 

**  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  possessed  besides  a  considerable 
influence,  and  subsequently  a  decided  authority  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  Asia,  and  in  particular  over  a  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
existence  of  an  original  Liturgy  of  Asia  Minor,  distinct  from  the 
Antioehene,  is  a  mere  conjecture;  we  have  no  quotations  or  other 
evidence  to  support  it.  Historical  criticism,  therefore,  can  take  no 
notice  of  any  such  conjectures.  What  we  know  is,  that  a  learned 
Syrian  bishop,  only  fifty  years  later  than  Gregory  the  Great,  expressly 
states  that  there  were  but  two  great  classes  of  ancient  liturgies,  and 
that  the  '  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Greeks '  agreed  in  the  distinctive 
part  with  Antioch." — Vol.  iv.  p.  184. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Pahner  in  his 
Dissertation  on  Primitive  Liturgies,  Section  V.,  where  he  argues 
that  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century  appears  to 
bate  made  certain  aheratmis  in  the  Utorgj  ^qmAl  m  Kst^^^aBiaa^    m 
m  aeoonbnee  wifth  tha  AiitM>dieM  lito,  axA  ^^»^  ^ii>»  ^^^^ 
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Liturgy,  which  was  probably  derived  from  Asia  Minor,  did 
actually  differ  from  the  Antiochene  rite  in  the  place  so  altered, 
and  thence  that  it  might  be  inferred  that  a  liturgy  resembling 
that  of  Gaul  had  formerly  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Che- 
valier observes  that  this  is  a  conjecture,  and  cannot  be  noticed 
as  historical  criticism.  This  is  quite  true ;  but  the  Ghevalier'^s 
argument  does  not  affect  the  value  of  that  conjecture,  whatever 
it  may  be,  because  Mr.  Palmer  supposes  that  the  whole  East,  in 
A.D.  650,  had  only  two  classes  of  liturgies,  and  if  a  third  had 
formerly  existed  at  Ephesus,  it  had  been  abolished  three  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  James,  Bishop  of  Edessa. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Chevalier  for  a  real  addition  to  the 
existing  liturgical  documents,  in  his  labours  on  the  Constantino- 
politan  rites.  He  thus  states  the  character  of  those  ritea,  and 
his  own  contributions. 

'*  As  the  Imperial  Court  took  so  much  care  of  the  Church  and  the 
liturgy,  from  the  days  of  Theodosius  down  to  those  of  Justinian  and 
Justin,  we  most  not  expect  to  find  here  a  ritual  of  very  high  antiquity. 
The  Byzantine  ritual  marks  a  new  period  in  liturgical  composition,  an 
eclectic  refinement  upon  traditional  and  prorincial  forms ;  in  short, 
what  the  Roman  Liturgy  is  in  the  Western  Churches. 

"Although  a  certain  school  in  this  country  seems  to  despise  his- 
torical criticism,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  disdain  even  the  timid  criticism 
of  the  Romanist  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  adopt  the 
exploded  errors  of  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  I  think  it  unnecessary  and 
unworthy  to  go  back  to  such  elementary  discussions,  and  to  prove  what 
requires  no  proof  in  the  eyes  of  any  scholar ;  namely,  that  the  two 
remarkable  and  world-governing  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chry« 
aostom  are  not  the  work  of  these  fathers,  nor  two  essentially  different 
forms,  but  that  the  one  is  a  slight  modification,  and  on  the  whole  an 
abridgment  of  the  other.  Unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  no  palimpsest 
manuscript  of  an  early  date  (fifth  or  sixth  century),  which  would  give 
us  a  genuine  text,  and  consequently  begin  with  the  Anaphora  or  the 
Osculum  Pacis.  All  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  an  ancient  diptych  of 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  therefore  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  Barberini  MS.  Thus  the  only  documentary  form  which  we  can 
make  the  basis  of  our  criticism  is  the  text  exhibited  by  the  ancient 
Barberini  manuscript.  This  text  is  here  given  for  the  first  time.  In 
order  to  enable  every  one  to  judge  of  the  relation  of  these  two  liturgies 
to  each  other,  their  texts  have  been  placed  in  parallel  columns.*' — 
Vol.  iv.  pp.  185 — 187. 

The  great  desideratum  which  the  Chevalier  has  supplied  has 

been  the  publication  of  the  text  of  the  Liturgies  of  Joasil  and 

Ohrysostom  frona  the  Barberini  manuscript  written  in  the  eighth 

century.    This  circumstancA  alone  renders  the  Ghevalier^s  work 

indispensable  to  every  one  ^Vvo  Sa  VciX^T^i&^ft^VcL  >^<^  ^t^vs^  ^^^  of 

the  andent  Utur^^*    "Wo  ^o\3X^Tio\A^\\i^iMK«y^  ^  x^is&saeiL  ^ 
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page  195,  on  the  argument  of  Mr.  Palmer  for  the  original 
identity  of  the  Armenian  Liturgy  with  that  of  Gsesarea  in  the 
time  of  Basil  the  Great.  The  Chevalier  appears  to  us  to  have 
misunderstood  Mr.  Palmer^s  position,  which  was  not  thai  the  text 
of  the  Armenian  Liturgy  was  derived  from  Caesarea,  but  that  its 
general  order  and  substance  were.  The  Chevalier  does  not  deny, 
as  it  appears,  that  the  substance  of  that  Armenian  Liturgy  is 
faithfully  preserved  in  the  Version  published  by  Le  Brun ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  state  more  than  that  the  text  of  a  Version 
from  the  Russian  Translation  of  the  Armenian  Liturgy  does  not 
agree  with  the  text  of  BasiPs  Liturgy.  But  he  does  not  enter  on 
the  question  of  conformity  of  order^  which  was  the  point  aimed  at 
by  Mr.  Palmer'^s  argument.  This  is  a  subject  which  well  deserves 
examination. 

In  reference  to  the  Chevalier'*s  essay  on  the  African  Liturgies, 
we  have  two  remarks  to  offer ;  first,  that  he  ought  not  to  havo 
introduced  as  he  has,  p.  437,  a  passage  from  Firmilian  as  bearing 
on  the  African  Liturgy,  inasmuch  as  Firmilian  lived  in  Cappadocia, 
not  in  Africa,  though  he  addressed  the  epistle  in  question  to 
Cyprian ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Chevalier  appears  to  be  mistaken 
in  referring  the  African  Liturgy  to  Alexandria  (p.  442),  because 
the  only  point  which  is  perfectly  clear  is  that  they  differed  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  Osculum  pacis  (compare  pp.  442. 
325) ;  the  African  agreeing  with  the  Roman  and  Milan  Liturgy 
in  this  point.  We  therefore  infer  the  greater  probability  of  its 
agreement  with  the  other  Latin  Liturgies,  than  with  the 
Egyptian ;  as  we  should  also  judge  from  the  close  connexion 
between  the  African  and  Italian  Churches. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  Liturgy  of  Milan,  pp.  201, 
&c.,  443,  feci  are  rather  brief ;  and  appear  to  us  by  no  means  to 
exhaust  the  subject ;  but  they  are  interesting  and  suggestive. 
The  references  of  St.  Ambrose  to  the  Liturgy  of  his  time  appear 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  commenting  on  the  ancient 
Gallican  Liturgy  the  Chevalier  has  produced  two  very  valuable 
and  important  documents — fragments  discovered  by  Niebuhr  and 
Mone,  the  former  of  which  is  of  the  date  of  a.d,  350,  and  the 
latter  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  We  have  seen  some 
similar  fragments  from  palimpsests,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  in 
a  volume  of  the  Remains  published  by  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai ; 
but  we  are  unable  at  this  moment  to  give  a  reference  to  the 
place.  The  publication  of  these  ancient  remains  confers  a  par- 
ticular value  on  the  Chevalier's  work,  in  other  respects  we  do  not 
see  much  that  is  deserving  of  especial  notice  in  his  remarks  on 
the  Chdlican  and  Spanish  Liturgies.  This  part  of  his  work  is 
apparently  characterized  by  leas  research  and  labo\i3:  ^hs^sck  >bs& 


remarks  on  the  Oriental  and  Alexandrian  Litmgies ;  and  as  it 
enters  but  little  on  the  field  of  historical  critieiani,  has  added  but 
little  to  previous  knowledge. 

But  we  must  speak  venr  differently  of  his  essay  on  the  Boman 
Liturgy,  which,  in  spite  oi  a  credulity  in  regard  to  the  statements 
in  the  Liber  Powtifiealis^  that  appears  p^ectly  astounding  in  a 
man  of  the  Ghevalier^s  critical  powers,  is  replete  with  able  and 
ingenious  conjectural  criticism,  bearing  the  appearance  of  f^xj 
rtrong  probabIUt.y. 

We  cite  some  of  the  remarks  on  the  Boman  Liturgy : — 

"  Proceeding  to  the  critical  history  of  this  Canon  of  Grregory  the 
Ghreat,  we  must  first  observe,  that  the  present  official  text,  as  esta- 
blished after  the  Council  of  Trent,  differs  in  some  essential  points  fix>m 
that  exhibited  by  the  ancient  MSS.     But,  if  we  apply  strict  historical 
criticism  to  the  genuine  Or^orian  text,  it  is  impossible   not  to  see 
(what   some  ancient  commentators,  especially  Walafrld,  the   learned 
Abbot  of  Reichenau  near  Basle,  indeed  surmised)  that  it  is  a  patch- 
work  of  materials  which  various  circumstances  had  assisted  to  throw 
into  great  confusion.     It  is  here  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  gradual 
cessation  of  the  regular  Oblation  of  the  people  before  each  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  the  introduction  of  symbolical  prayers, 
intended,  not  to  accompany  the  real  Oblation,  but  to  supply  its  p^aee» 
or  to  the  introduction  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  Offertory,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Medieval  Church. 

*'  We  believe  that  from  our  point  of  view  we  are  able  to  solve 
enigma  more  satisfactorily  than  it  has  been  hitherto  done. 

"  The  first  startling  fact  is,  that  Gregory  himself  declares,  in 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  of  the  year  598  (the  text  is  given  in 
the  Reliquiae),  that  when  he  revised  and  definitively  settled  the  Con- 
secration Prayer,  or  the  Canon,  he  ordered  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be 
said  immediately  after  the  Ecclesiastical  Prayer  of  Consecration.  '  I 
did  so,*  he  says, '  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Apostles  to  con- 
secrate the  Sacrifice  (hostiam)  of  Oblation  only  by  that  prayer.  It 
appeared  to  me  very  strange  that  we  should  repeat  over  the  Oblation 
the  prayer  which  a  learned  man  (scholasticus)  bad  composed,  and  not 
repeat  over  His  body  and  blood  the  very  words  delivered  to  ns  as 
composed  by  our  Saviour  Himself.'  "—Vol.  iv.  pp.  212,  213. 

This  circumstance  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  not  being  used  b^ure 
Consecration  in  the  ancient  Soman  Liturgy  is  most  perplexing  to 
the  Chevalier,  one  of  whose  favourite  theories  it  overthrows ;  and^ 
to  make  matters  worse,  the  Abyssinian  Liturgy  present3  the  very 
same  feature.    But  we  must  proceed  with  the  dnevalier : — 

•*  As  the  substitution  of  a  set  Oblation  Prayer  for  the  act  of  real 
substantial  Oblation  must  have  diminished  the  transparency  of  the 
orijginal  serrieei  to  another  enc^oon&XAxi^^  QoiixxteNx\ft^\skn.^\.'^veQ«s^ie«^ 
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to  swell  the  Consecration  Prayers,  and  to  throw  the  Sacramentaries, 
or  Missals  of  the  Church,  into  confusion.  These  were  the  peculiar 
prayers  inserted  from  the  diptychs,  or  sacred  registers  of  the  names  of 
the  benefactors,  confessors,  and  martyrs  of  the  Church.  They  might 
be  read  wherever  a  peculiar  commemoration  was  appointed  of  persons, 
whether  living,  present,  absent,  or  deceased.  Such  a  commemoration 
might  be  inserted  immediately  after  the  Oblation  and  the  Preface  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Sacrificiid  Service,  or  as  part  of  that  Consecration 
Prayer  which  immediately  preceded  the  Communion,  after  the  words 
of  Institution.  What  we  know  positively  is,  that  the  commemoration 
of  the  living  was  read  by  the  deacon,  out  of  the  diptychs.  It  was, 
therefore,  originally  separate  from  the  prayers  offered  by  the  priests ; 
and  it  was  naturally  a  changeable  prayer,  and  was  only  to  be  said 
when  occasion  required.  How  easily  might  this  be  mistaken  for  a  part 
of  the  fixed  prayers  of  the  priest!  Such  a  commemoration  of  the 
living  was,  or  might  be,  according  to  the  vague  idea  of  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  accompanied  with  a  mention  of  the  triumphant  Church  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  holy  men  and  women  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  in  general,  or  of  the  particular  Church 
in  question.  In  the  Roman  Canon  such  a  commemoration  occurs  im- 
mediately before  the  Lord's  Prayer:  *  Memento  etiam  Dondne^  &c. 
This  furnishes  primitive  proof  of  its  being  an  undue  insertion  in 
the  ordinary  Communion  Service,  and  of  its  having  been  introduced 
into  it  (by  a  mere  misunderstanding,  I  suppose)  from  the  Missa  pro 
Defunctis.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  :  and  a  very 
ancient  Ghregorian  Sacramentary,  quoted  very  conclusively  for  that 
purpose  by  Daniel,  states  expressly  that  it  was  destined  for  the  Missa 
pro  Defunctis.  Now  if  this  prayer  be  extraneous  to  the  original 
ordinary  services,  that  which  follows,  '  Nobis  quoque  precaioribuSf* 
must  necessarily  also  be  eliminated,  because  it  is  in  fact  nothing  but  its 
second  part. 

"  But  the  mention  of  the  Apostles  and  martyrs  and  other  saints  in 
the  former  part  of  the  service,  or  in  the  Oblation  Prayer  beginning 
with  the  word  *  Communicanies,'  appears  to  belong  originally  to  the 
general  text 

"  Now  as  to  the  first  word  of  this  celebrated  prayer, '  CommunicanUs/ 
nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  construe  it.  Absolutely,  as  it  stands,  it 
can  mean  nothing  but  the  '  Communicants,'  which  gives  no  sense. 
Neither  sense  nor  grammar  admits  of  its  being  construed  with  the  fol- 
lowing genitives.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  preceding  prayer, 
'  Memento^  Domine^  famularum,^  in  its  original  text,  is  the  deacon's 
prayer,  which  became  obsolete  when  the  real  Offering  of  the  People 
ceased,  except  in  some  few  instances  (and  this  was  the  case  already  in 
the  sixth  century  at  the  latest),  the  prayer  '  Communicantes  '  manifestly 
follows  the  last  words  of  the  first  prayer  of  the  Canon,  '  TV,  igitur^ 
elementUsime  Pater,*  which  makes  the  construction  and  sense  correct 
and  satisfitctory. 

**  This  first  prayer  is  followed  by  two  short  pmyert,  oC^V&cSbL^^ 
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begins,  '  Hanc  igilur  oblationem^  the  oilier,  *  Quam  oblationem/  The 
beginning  of  the  first  is  evidently  the  conclusion  of  the  Oblation 
Prayer,  supplicating  God  to  accept  this  oblation  of  His  servants  and 
children  ;  the  second  ends  with  introdacipg  the  words  of  Institution, 
•  Qui  pridie.'  Now  we  know  that  St.  Gregory  amplified  the  first, 
John  the  Deacon,  his  biographer,  says  he  added  the  words,  '  diesqite 
nostras  in  tud  .pace  disponas ;'  which  Cardinal  Bona  understands 
'  (naturally)  as  implying  that  the  remaining  words  of  this  prayer, 

'* '  Atque  ab'  a^tema  damnatione  nos  eripi  et  in  electoram  tuomm 
numero  jubeas  nos  nuinerari,* 

were  also  added  by  Gregory. 

**  But,  if  we  adopt  this  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  preceding  words  of 
the  prayer  which  Gregory  found,  ■      ,i 

** '  Hanc  igitar  oblationem  servitutis  nostrse  sed  et  cunctas  familis 
tuse  q^fipumus  Dominc  ut  placatus  accipias,' 

did  not  constitute  a  prayer  by  themselves,  butj^jere  only  tbe  beginning 
gf  a  prayer.  And,  indeed,  the  next  prayer  optas  rather  awkwardly  at 
present,  by  referring  to  the  first  words  of  the  preceding  one':  *  Qarafli 
oblationem  tu  Deus  in  omnibus  qiuesumus.*  The  original  /orm,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  this : 

*' '  Hanc  igitur  oblationem  servitutis  nostras  sed  et  cunctjB  fieimilisD 
tusB  qusesumus  ut  placatus  accipias ;  atque  in  omnibus  bene- 
dictam  adscriptam  ratam  rationabilem  acceptabilemqne  facere 
digneris,  ut  nobis  Corpus  et  Sanguis  fiat  dilectissimi  filii  tui 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi.  Qui  pridie,* "  &c.— r^MTol.  it.  pp. 
214—218. 

The  Chevalier  afterwards  represents  the  text  of  the  Roman 
canon  of  the  Mass  at  different  dates,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down ;  and  we  think  he  has  been  most  successliil  in  this 
part  of  his  work ;  and  has  given  us  the  text  of  that  liturgy  as 
extant  in  the  fourth  century. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  liturgical  labours  of  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  we  most  gladly  bear  witness  to  the  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  research  which  characterize  them  throughout,  and  to  the 
candid  and  enlightened  spirit  of  criticism  in  which  they  have 
been  prosecuted.  Wo  would  express,  on  the  whole,  an  opinion 
that  he  has  considerably  enlarged  the  existing  amount  of  liturgical 
knowledge ;  that  he  has  made  several  very  excellent  and  ingenious 
conjectures ;  and  that  his  work,  though  very  far  from  exhausting 
its  subject,  or  superseding  the  necessity  for  further  critical  re- 
search, is  of  great  and  substantial  merit,  and  is  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  Hturgies.  We  can  excuse  a  little  Grerman 
theorizing  which  peeps  out  now  and  then,  in  consideration  of  tbo 
8oUd  results  vrbicVi  Vie  Y\aa  l^^s^!(2^\^lQit^  >a&. 
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Art.  II. — Sermons  on  National  Subjects^  preached  in  a  Village 
Church,  By  Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Middleham^ 
Yorkshire^  and  Rector  of  Eversley^  Hants.  London :  John  J. 
Griffin.     Glasgow  :  Bichard  Griffin  and  Go.     1852. 

The  name  of  Charles  Kingsley  is  already  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  "  English  Review,^^  as  the  author  of  a  very  beautiful  poem« 
which  we  had  the  .,very  great  pleasure  of  bringing  before  them 
some  time  since ;  and  which  has,  we  rejoice  to  sec,  just  reached  a 
second  edition.  He  is  known  too  elsewhere,  as  the  author  of  a 
very  valuable  volume  of  twe»ty-five  Village  Sermons,  in  which, 
though  there  are  some  blemishes,  there  is  more  force  and  godliness 
than  in  any  collection  of  the  kind  that  lias  appeared  in  tho 
present  century,  always,  of  course,  excepting  the  discourses  of  the 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  who  stands  above  and  alone — 

"  i^ter  minora  sidera." 

But  Mr.  Kingsley  has  earned  himself  a  world-wide  reputation, 
by  other  writings  than  those  above  mentioned  —  ay,  and  by 
spoken  words  and  acted  deeds  too.  Full  of  genuine  and  intense 
love  toward  God  and  man,  and  keenly  conscious  of  the  social  and 
physical  evils  of  the  present  day,  he  has  come  forward  as  a  root 
and  branch  reformer  of  current  opinions  and  social  institutions, 
under  the  name  of  a  Chrisjian  Socialist. 

The  name  has  something  about  it  decidedly  bizarre.  It  strikes 
one  as  at  least  odd,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  a  Christian  s}ioi^ld 
adopt  the  name  of  Socialist  as  his  substantive  appellation.  The 
compound  thus  produced  being  appai'ently  equivalent,  in  scientific 
phrase,  to  the  formula  genus,  socialist — species^  Christian.  We 
think  the  name  thus  produced — the  combination  of  words  thus 
employed — utterly  indefensible ;  and  we  have  a  peculiar  right  to 
judge  Mr.  Kingsley  very  strictly  in  this  matter,  for  he  has  said, 
and  we  cordially  agree  with  him  in  the  sentiment : — 

**  You  may  think  there  is  r  difference,  or  that  it  is  but  a  difference 
of  words.  I  tell  you  that  a  difference  in  words  is  a  very  awful  im- 
portant difference.  A  difference  in  words  is  a  difference  in  things. 
Words  are  very  awful  and  wonderful  things,  for  they  come  from  the 
most  awful  and  wonderful  of  all  beings,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word.  He 
put  words  into  men's  minds.  He  made  all  things,  and  He  makes  all 
words  to  express  those  things  with.    And  woe  to  those  who  use  the  wronm 
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fiords  about  things  I  If  a  man  calls  any  thing  by  a  wrong  name,  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  he  understands  that  thing  wrongly,  or  feels  abont  it 
wrongly;  and  therefore  a  roan's  words  are  often  honester  than  be 
thinks ;  for  as  a  man's  words  are,  so  is  a  man's  beart ;  oat  of  the 
abundance  of  our  hearts  our  mouths  speak ;  and  therefore  by  r^t 
words,  by  the  right  names  that  we  call  things,  we  shall  be  justified,  iuid 
by  our  words,  by  the  wrong  names  that  we  call  things,  we  shall  be 
condemned." 

Judged  by  his  own  statement — a  statement,  forming  a  portion 
of  a  sermon  on  ^'  Religion  not  Godliness,*"  a  sermon  which  ought  to 
be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  circulated  gratuitously  throogh 
the  land,  especially  amongst  Evangelicals  Boi  Booiaiiisers,  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  found  guilty  of  a  grievous  sin,  or  a  grievous  mi^ake ; 
— a  grievous  sin  if  he  means  what  he  says,  a  grievous  mistake  if 
he  does  not.  He  is  in  fact  placed  in  the  same  dilemma  as  those 
men  who  apply  the  word  propitiatory  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  HoIt 
Eucharist ;  if  they  mean  what  they  say,  they  are  chai^geaUe  witn 
pernicious  error;  if  they  do  not,  with  grave  indiscretion;  if 
neither  he  nor  they  mean  to  propagate  false  and  EQJschievoas 
tenets  and  to  promote  wicked  practices,  thevhave  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  others  for  suspecting  them  of  such  views  and  mtentions. 
Nay,  more,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  neither  class 
intend  to  teach  what  is  wrong ;  they,  by  the  use  of  such  phrases, 
accustom  the  minds  of  their  followers  to  view  with  less  abhorrence 
the  falsehoods  whose  symbols  they  have  adopted  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  truths  which  they  teach ;  they  throw  down  the 
barriers  which  nature  or  art  have  erected  for  the  protection  of 
mankind,  and  clear  the  way  for  an  incoming  deluge  of  abomination. 

The  words  Christian  and  Socialist  are  in  themselves  utterly 
irreconcilable ;  ^^  For  what  fellowship  hath  righteoumess  with  un- 
righteousness?  And  what  communion  hath  light  with  darJtnestf 
And  what  concord  hath   Christ  with  Belial?    Or  what  pakt 

HATH  HE  THAT  BELIEVETH  WITH  AN  INFIDEL  !** 

Leaving  Mr.  Kingsley  to  answer  these  plain  questions  at  his 
leisure,  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  Sermons  under 
review. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  title.  They  are  in  the  first  place 
Sermons  on  National  Subjects ;  they  are  therefore  intendea  for 
the  instruction  of  the  nation — ourselves  amongst  the  number — 
and  are  open  to  free  and  rigid  discussion.  They  convey,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  the  opinions  of  the  author,  a  leading  Ghristiao 
Socialist,  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  meeting  or  avoid* 
.  ing  the  crisis  which  every  man  who  has  eyes  must  see  is 
^  approaching  with  daily  increasing  rapidity. 

They  are  also  eenofOBs  ^t«ieA\i<^  Yix^^?J&&i^  ^V^s^bl, aaid  oon* 
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eeqiiently  to  a  village  congregation;  and  they  are  therefore 
deliberately  put  forth  as  a  sample  of  the  style  of  preaching  and 
teaching,  which  Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  friends  consider  as  suitable 
for  such  a  purpose. 

We  beg  our  readers  carefully  to  remember  these  two  facts 
whilst  they  go  along  with  us,  as  in  no  unkind  spirit  we  endeavour 
to  survey  the  series  of  discourses  now  lying  before  us — feeUng  as 
we  sincerely  feel,  that  if  their  author  be  in  many  points  essen- 
tially ^vrong,  he  is  on  many  points  essentially  right,  and  that  in 
many  others,  and  those  the  points  on  which  an  outcry  is  raised 
against  him,  his  errore,*  arise  from  the  misapprehension  of  im- 
portant  and  fundamental  truths,  which  have  been  practically 
Ignored  so  long  that  they  who  seek  to  revive  them  are  in  danger 
of  mistaking  the  counterfeit  for  the  reality,  and  of  furnishing  to 
the  hungry  who  hunger  after  truth  and  righteousness,  the  apples 
of  Sodom  and  grapes  of  Gomorrah,  instead  of  the  blessed  fruit 
of  the  Tree  of  Eternal  Life. 

That  Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  friends  should  have  been  attacked 
and  reviled  as  they  have  been,  by  those  who  look  upon  any  inter* 
ference  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  world — the  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness,  the  world  that  is  at  enmity  with  God 
— as  an  act  of  hostility  against  themselves,  of  rebelUon  against 
their  God,  is  natural  and  ^^  proper  ;^  but  just  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  excellent  but  emng  individual,  it  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  join  in  the  cry  raised  against  them,  by  those  who 
hate  all  that  is  holy  and  good,  or  to  withhold  the  censure 
which  they  deserve  when  and  where  that  censure  ought  to 
feU. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  first  of  the  series,  a  noble  sermon, 
entitled  The  King  of  the  Earth,  and  preached  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent.     It  commences  thus : — 

"  This  Sunday  is  the  first  of  the  four  Sundays  in  Advent.  During 
those  four  Sundays  our  forefathers  have  advised  us  to  think  seriously 
of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — not  that  we  should  neglect  to 
think  of  it  at  all  times.  As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  preached  to  you 
about  it  often  lately.  Perhaps  before  the  end  of  Advent,  you  will  all 
of  you,  more  or  less,  understand  what  all  I  have  said  about  the  cholera, 
and  public  distress,  and  the  sins  of  this  nation,  and  the  sins  of  the 
labouring  people  has  to  do  with  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
But  I  intend,  especially  in  my  next  four  sermons,  to  speak  my  whole 
mind  to  you  about  this  matter,  as  far  as  God  has  shown  it  to  me ;  taking 
the  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel  for  each  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  explain- 
ing them.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  better ;  for  the  more  I  see  of  those 
collects,  epistles,  and  gospels,  and  the  way  which  they  are  arranged,  the 
more  I  am  aitoidshed  and  delighted  at  the  wisdom  with  which  they  are 
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chosen,  tbe  wise  order  in  which  they  follow  each  other,  and  fit  into 
each  other." — pp.  1,  2. 

So  far,  so  good.     Mr.  Eingsley  believes,  as  he  tdls  us  here 
and  elsewhere,  that  his  principles  are  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Scripture,  and  of  that  Church  of  which  he  is  a 
priest.     Such  too  is  the  profession,  the  sincere    profession  of 
others  with  whom  we  have  the  misfortune  to  difier.      We  indeed 
may  see  incongruity  and  inconsistency  in  their  system ;  but  as 
long  as  they  bow  implicitly  to  the  Written  Word,  and  avow  an 
undcviating  loyalty  to  our  Church,  we  are  bound  to  give  them  tbe 
full  credit  due  to  such  professions,  however  mistaken  they  may  be. 
So  also  with  Mr.  Kingsley — he  may  be,  nay,  he  undoubtedly 
is,  in  grave  error  upon  certain  points;    but  whereas  he  holds 
them  smcerely  and   openly,  and  honestly  believes    them   to  be 
consistent  with  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book ;  we  should  en- 
deavour to  point  out  his  mistakes  to  him  in  a  spirit  of  love,  a 
spirit  far  different  from  that  in  which  we  should  deal  with  a 
Pyrrhonist  or  a  Bomanizer. 

"  Now  do  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  proceeds  he,  after  some  striking  observa- 
tions, '*and  fancy  from  what  I  have  just  said,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  band.    It  may  be  for  aught  I  know.    'Of 
that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  angels  of  God, 
nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.'     If  you  wish  for  my  own  opinioDi 
I  believe  that  ^^-hat  people  commonly  call  the  end  of  the  world,  that  is, 
the  end  of  the  earth  and  of  mankind  on  it,  is  not  at  hand  at  all.     As 
far  as  T  can  judge  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  history  of  all  nations, 
the  earih  is  yet  young,  and  mankind  in  its  infancy.     Five  thousand 
years  hence,  our  descendants  may  be  looking  back  on  us  as  foolish  bar- 
barians, in  comparison  with  what  they  know ;  just  as  we  look  back 
upon  the  ignorance  of  people  a  thousand  years  ago.     And  yet  I  belicFe 
that  the  end  of  this  world,  in  the  real  Scripture  sense  of  the  word 
•  world,'  is   coming  very  quickly  and  very  truly.     The  end  of  this 
system   of  society,  of  these  present  ways  in  religion,   and   money- 
making,  and  conducting  ourselves  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  which  we 
English  people  have  got  into  now-a-days.     The  end  of  it  is  coming. 
It  cannot  last  much  longer  ;  for  it  is  destroying  itself.     It  will  not  last 
much  longer ;  for  Christ  and  not  the  devil  is  the  king  of  the  earth.     As 
St.  Paul  said  to  his  people,  so  say  I  to  you, '  The  night  is  far  spent, 
the  day  is  at  hand.' 

"  These  may  seem  strange  words,  but  almost  every  one  is  saying  them, 
in  his  own  way.  One  large  party  an^ong  religious  people  in  these  days, 
is  complaining  that  Christ  has  left  his  Church,  and  that  the  cause  of 
Christianity  will  be  ruined  and  lost,  unless  some  great  change  takes 
place.  Another  large  party  of  religious  people  say,  that  the  prophedes 
are  on  the  point  of  being  all  fulfilled ;  that  the  1260  days,  spoken  of 
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by  the  prophet  Daniel,  are  just  coming  to  an  end ;  and  that  Christ  is 
coming  with  his  saints,  to  reign  openly  upon  earth  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  wisest  philosophers  and  historians  of  late  years,  have  been 
all  foretelling  a  great  and  tremendous  change  in  England,  and  through* 
out  all  Europe ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  manufacturers  and  landlords, 
tradesmen  and  farmers,  artisans  and  labourers,  all  say,  that  there  must 
be  a  change,  and  will  be  a  change — that  people  cannot  live  if  things  go 
on  much  longer  as  they  are.  I  believe  they  are  all  right,  every  one  of 
them.  They  put  it  in  their  words  ;  I  think  it  better  to  put  it  in  the 
Scripture  words,  and  say  boldly,  '  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  the  earth 
is  coming.' 

'*But  you  will  ask,  'What  right  have  you  to  stand  up  and  say  any  thing 
so  surprising  V  My  friends,  the  world  is  full  of  surprising  things,  and 
this  age  above  all  ages.  It  was  not  sixty  years  ago,  that  a  nobleman 
was  laughed  at  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  saying  that  he  believed  that 
we  should  one  day  see  ships  go  by  steam  ;  and  now  there  are  steamers 
on  every  sea  and  ocean  in  the  world.  Who  expected  twenty  years  ago, 
to  see  the  whole  face  of  England  covered  with  these  wonderful  rail- 
roads ?  Who  expected  on  the  22nd  of  February  last  year,  that,  within 
a  single  month,  half  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  looked  so  quiet  and 
secure,  would  be  shaken  from  top  to  bottom  with  revolutions  and  blood- 
shed— kings  and  princes  vanishing  one  after  the  other  like  a  dream — 
poor  men  sitting  for  a  day  as  rulers  of  kingdoms,  and  then  hurled  down 
again  to  make  room  for  other  rulers  as  unexpected  as  themselves? 
Can  any  one  consider  the  last  fifty  years — can  any  one  consider  that 
one  last  year,  1848,  and  then  not  feel  that  we  do  live  in  a  most  strange 
and  awful  time  ?  a  time  for  which  nothing  is  too  surprising,  a  time  in 
which  we  all  ought  to  be  prepared,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  to  see 
the  greatest  horrors  and  the  greatest  blessings  come  suddenly  upon  us, 
like  a  thief  in  the  night  ?  So  much  for  Christ's  coming  being  too  won- 
derful a  thing  to  happen  just  now.  Still  you  are  right  to  ask,  '  What 
do  you  mean  by  Christ  being  our  King  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  his 
coming  to  us  ?  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  He  is  coming 
noWf  rather  than  at  any  other  time  ?  And  if  He  be  coming,  what  are 
we  to  do?  What  is  there  we  ought  to  repent  of?  What  is  there  we 
ought  to  amend.' " — pp.  8 — 6. 

There  is  of  course  much  of  truth  in  all  this.  We  indeed  think 
that  the  personal  advent  of  our  Lord  is  much  nearer  at  hand  than 
Mr.  Kingsley  does ;  still  it  is  an  open  question,  upon  which  each 
man  has  a  right  to  form  his  own  judgment.  But  that  a  great 
and  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  England  is  approaching, 
we  hold  it  weaker  than  folly  and  worse  than  madness  to  doubt. 

Mr.  Kingsley  goes  on  to  say : — 

••  Well,  my  friends — it  is  just  these  questions  which  I  hope  and  trust 
God  will  enable  me  to  answer  to  you,  in  my  next  few  sermons — I  am 
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perfectly  convinced  that  if  we  go  on  as  nineteen-twentietfaa  are  doing 
in  England  now,  the  Lord  of  ns  all  will  come  in  an  honr,  when  we  are 
not  aware,  and  cut  us  asunder  in  tite  deepest  and  wiosi  real  senses  as  He 
came  and  cut  asunder  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  only  last  year, 
and  appoint  us  our  portion  with  the  nnbelicTers.  And  I  believe  that 
our  punishment  will  be  seven  times  as  severe  as  that  of  either  France, 
Germany,  or  Austria,  because  we  have  had  seven  times  their  privileges 
and  blessings,  seven  times  their  Gospel  light  and  Christian  knowledge, 
seven  times  their  freedom  and  justice  in  laws  and  constitution,  seven 
times  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  means  of  employing  onr  popula- 
tion. Much  has  been  given  to  England,  and  of  her  much  will  be 
required." — ^p.  4. 

Now,  whilst  agreeing  in  the  main  with  all  this,  we  must  protest 
against  the  passage  which  we  have  marked  in  italics :  the  tem- 
poral punishments  of  God  are  not  the  deepest  and  most  real 
fulfilment  of  his  vengeance  against  sinners ;  the  keenest,  sternest 
of  them,  are  but  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  worm  thsit  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  that  never  is  quenched.  But  to  deal  with  the 
general  subject,  that  a  crisis  is  coming,  and  that  we  must  look  it 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  act  as  well  as  speculate^  we  have  no  manner 
of  doubt ;  and  in  certain  great  principles  and  views,  which  Mr. 
Kingslcy  lays  down  as  determining  the  character  of  our  measures, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be  undertaken  and  carried  out, 
wc  cordiaily  agree ;  though  we  hold  that  his  opinions  upon  many 
points  are  crude  and  vague,  as  though  he  had  not  mastered  his 
subject;  on  others,  partial  and  one-sided ;  and  on  others,  erroneous 
and  dangerous. 

The  universal  kingship  of  Christ— the  personal  and  practical 
omnipresence  of  God — the  constant  need  and  omnific  efficacy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — the  absolute  necessity  and  solemn  obligation 
under  which  we  lie  politically  and  morally,  to  realize  in  every-day 
life  the  brotherhood  of  baptism  and  the  membership  of  Christ — 
the  impiety  as  well  as  impolicy  of  mammon-worsnip  in  all  its 
forms  and  under  all  its  phases — the  erroneous  and  anti-scriptural 
character  of  the  views  which  the  rich  too  frequently  entertain  of 
their  own  responsibilities  and  relative  duties,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  j)oor  in  God's  sight — all  these  are  mighty  master-truths 
which  Mr.  Kino^sley  nobly  and  boldly  lays  down,  and  without  which 
they  who  would  reconstruct  the  tottering  edifice  of  social  life  will 
meet  with  a  fate  resembling  that  of  him  who  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand. 

We  shall  notice  the  crudities,  partialities,  and  errors  of  our 
author  as  they  come  under  our  notice.     Let  us  however  proceed 
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with  a  more  grateful  task,  and  quote  in  externa  what  he  has  said 
regarding  the  kingship  of  Christ : — 

"  I  dare  say  there  are  some  among  you  who  are  inclined  to  think 
that  when  we  talk  of  Christ  being  a  king,  that  the  word  king  means 
something  very  different  from  its  common  meaning ;  and,  God  knows, 
that  that  is  true  enough.  Our  blessed  Lord  took  care  to  make  people 
understand  that — how  He  was  not  like  one  of  the  kings  of  the  nations, 
how  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  But  yet  the  Bible  tells  us 
again  and  again  that  all  good  kings,  all  real  kings,  are  patterns  of 
Christ ;  and,  therefore,  that  when  we  talk  of  Christ  being  a  king,  we 
mean  that  He  is  a  king  in  every  thing  that  a  king  ought  to  be,  that  He 
fulfils  perfectly  all  the  duties  of  a  king ;  that  He  is  the  pattern  which 
all  kings  ought  to  copy.  Kings  have  been  in  all  ages  too  apt  to  forget 
that,  and,  indeed,  so  have  the  people  too.  We,  English,  have  forgotten 
most  thoroughly  in  these  days,  that  Christ  is  our  king,  or  even  a  king 
at  all.  We  talk  of  Christ  being  a  '  spiritual'  king,  and  then  we  say 
that  that  merely  means  that  He  is  king  of  Christians'  hearts.  And 
when  any  one  asks  what  that  means,  it  comes  out,  that  all  we  mean  is, 
that  Christ  has  a  very  great  influence  over  the  hearts  of  believing  Chris- 
tians, wben  He  can  obtain  it ;  or  else  that  it  means  that  He  is  king  of 
a  very  small  number  of  people  called  the  elect,  whom  He  has  chosen 
out,  but  that  He  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  rest  of 
the  world.  And  then,  when  any  one  stands  up  with  the  Bible  in  hit 
hand,  and  says,  in  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  '  Christ  is  not  only  the 
king  of  believers.  He  is  the  king  of  the  whole  earth ;  the  king  of  the 
clouds  and  the  thunder,  the  king  of  the  land  and  the  cattle,  and  the 
trees,  and  the  com,  and  to  whomsoever  He  will  He  giveth  them. 
Christ  is  not  only  the  king  of  believers — He  is  the  king  of  all — the 
king  of  the  wicked,  of  the  heathen,  of  those  who  do  not  believe  Him, 
who  never  heard  of  Him.  Christ  is  not  only  the  king  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual persons,  one  here  and  one  there  in  every  parish,  but  He  is  the 
king  of  every  nation.  He  is  the  king  of  England,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  just  as  much  as  Queen  Victoria  is,  and  ten  thousand  times  more.' 
If  any  man  talks  in  this  way,  people  stare — think  him  an  enthusiast- 
ask  him  what  new  doctrine  this  is,  and  call  his  words  unscriptural,  just 
because  they  come  out  of  Scripture  and  not  out  of  man's  perversions  and 
twistings  of  Scripture.  Nevertheless  Christ  is  King ;  really  and  truly 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  and  He  will  make  men  know  it. 
What  He  was,  that  He  is  and  ever  will  be ;  there  is  no  change  in  Him ; 
his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  endureth 
throughout  all  ages,  and  woe  unto  those,  small  and  great,  who  rebel 
against  Him ! 

"  But  what  sort  of  a  king  is  He  ?  He  is  a  king  of  law,  and  order, 
and  justice.  He  is  not  selfish,  fanciful,  self-willed.  He  said  Himself 
that  He  came  not  to  do  bis  own  will  but  bis  Father's.  He  is  a  king  of 
gentleness  and  meekness  too :  but  do  not  mistake  that.     There  is  no 
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weak  indulgence  in  Him.     A  man  may  be  very  meek,  and  yet  stern 
enough  and  strong  enough." — ^pp.  7 — 9. 

After  illustrating  this  by  the  character  and  conduct  of  Moses, 
Mr.  Kingsley  proceeds: — 

"  And  such  a  one  is  our  King,  my  friends ;  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.  Like  Moses,  says  St.  Paul,  He  is  faithful  in  his  office.  There- 
fore He  is  severe  as  well  as  gentle.*'— p.  10. 

Thus  far  nothing  can  be  better — the  principles  are  just ;  the 
statements  true;  the  manner  bold;  the  style  simple,  straight- 
forward, and  impressive.  But  here  we  must  diverge  from  Mr. 
Kingsley,  because  he  diverges  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
tliat  is  to  say,  he  gives  such  a  purely  one-sided  view  of  the  case 
as  to  be  practically  false  and  mischievous.  He  is  preaching  his 
first  Advent  sermon,  which  is,  as  it  were,  his  preface  and  intro- 
duction to  his  Advent  course  and  his  national  volume ;  we  should 
therefore  expect  some  definite  answer,  some  adumbration  of  an 
answer  to  the  questions  already  propounded,  ^*  W/uxt  is  then  we 
ought  to  repent  off  What  is  there  toe  ought  to  amend  f^  We 
should  expect  some  catalogue  of  those  thoughts  and  deeds  and 
words,  those  modes  of  feeling  and  habits  of  action  upon  which  the 
severity  of  our  King  will  be  exercised.  In  these  matters,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Kingsley  is  strangely  defective  and  particoloured,  and  the 
defectiveness  and  partiality  of  his  teaching  will  appear,  whether 
we  test  it  by  the  statements  of  Scripture— especially  those  refi^ng 
to  the  latter  days — or  by  the  verification  of  tnose  statements 
which  is  furnished  by  the  facts  of  the  present  time. 

We  are  told  for  example  in  Holy  Writ  that  **'  in  the  last  dajs 
perilous  times  shall  come.  For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own 
selves,  covetous,  boasters^prottd,  blasphemers^  disobedient  wUoparenU^ 
unthankful,  unholy  without  naturoU  ajffection^  false  accusers,  incon- 
tinent, fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady, 
highminded,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  Gk)d,  liaving  a 
form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof;^ — that 
**  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  thieves, 
nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers  shall  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God.^ 

We  see  around  us  a  great  deal  of  boastfulness,  and  pride,  and 
blasphemy,  and  disobedience  to  parents;  we  see  a  great  and 
rapid  decay  of  natural  affection ;  we  perceive  much  contempt  for 
those  that  are  good,  much  treason,  headyness,  and  highminded- 
ness ;  a  great  tendency  to  follow  interest  or  pleasure  rather  ♦K^n 
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duty— to  sacrifice  TO  KAAON  to  TO  HAY  or  TO  SYM^EPON 
— we  are  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  within  the  present 
century  fornication  has  greatly  increased  amongst  the  poorer 
classes;  whilst  of  late  years  idolatry  has  made  great  progress 
amongst  the  more  highly  educated ;  and  we  presume  that  little 
proof  is  required  to  show  the  extent  to  which  reviling,  drunken- 
ness, and  dishonesty  prevail  in  many  parts  both  of  town  and 
country. 

We  should  therefore  have  naturally  expected  some  allusion  to 
these  things.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  though  we  should  be 
delighted  to  find  ourselves  mistaken,  that  Mr.  Kingsley'^s  village 
flock  is  totally  exempt  from  any  of  them ;  be  this  however  as  it 
may,  that  large  body  which  he  addresses  through  the  press — the 
English  nation — is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  them  to  a  very  vast 
extent.  And  Mr.  Kingsley  is  therefore  deserving  of  grave 
censure  for  omitting  all,  even  the  most  distant  allusion  to  them 
in  the  peroration  to  his  opening  discourse. 

Now,  do  not  let  Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  friends  mistake  us — we 
abhor  as  much  as  he  or  they  ao  the  notion  that  would  sink  the 
Church  into  a  moral  police,  organized  by  the  Few  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjecting  the  Many  to  their  will,  rendering  them  sub- 
servient to  their  whim  and  wish,  pleasure  and  profit — we  are  quite 
as  anxious  as  the  most  rabid  Ohristian  Socialist  for  the  moral 
and  social  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  we  look  upon  it  as  a  part, 
and  a  very  important  part  too,  of  the  Churches  mission,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free  and  to  break  every  yoke ;  still  we  protest  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  which  our  language  is  capable,  against  the  one-sided 
teaching  which  would  represent  sin  as  confined  to  the  rich  and 
the  powerful ;  or  salvation  as  assured  to  the  poor  and  the  feeble. 
We  would  urge  upon  Mr.  Kingsley  and  others  who  preach  in  this 
strain  the  awful  fact,  that  if  through  their  defective  teaching,  any 
of  those  poor  and  needy  members  of  Christ'^s  body  in  whom  they 
take  (and  we  sincerely  honour  them  for  taking)  so  deep  an  interest 
should  perish  everlastingly,  his  blood  will  be  upon  the  head  of 
him  who  neglected  to  declare  to  him  the  full  message  of  Grod. 
Scripture  has  spoken  unmistakeably  upon  this  point : — 

^*  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  there- 
fore thou  shalt  hear  the  word  from  My  mouth  and  warn  them 
from  Me.  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  0  wicked  man,  thou 
shalt  surely  die ;  if  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from 
his  way,  ihcU  uncked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood 

WILL  I  REQUIRE  AT  THINE  HAND.'*'* 

Let  us  then  see  what  Mr.  Eangsley  has  said,  that  our  readers 
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may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselTea  as  to  the  accuracj  of  our 
churge: — 

'*  With  the  poor,  with  the  outcast,  the  neglected,  those  on  whom  men 
trampled,  who  was  gentler  than  the  Lord  Jesus?  To  the  prood 
pbarisee,  the  canting  scribe,  the  cunning  Herodian,  who  was  sterner 
than  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  Read  that  awful  23rd  chapter  of  St.  Mattbev, 
and  then  see  how  the  Saviour,  the  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearers,  He 
of  whom  it  was  said  '  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  nor  shall  his  voice  be 
heard  in  the  streets' — ^how  He  could  speak  when  He  had  occasioD'- 
'  Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites !  *  '  Ye  serpents,  ye 
generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell? ' 

"  My  friends,  these  were  the  words  of  our  King,  of  Him  in  whom 
was  neither  passion  nor  selfishness,  who  loved  us  even  to  the  detth, 
and  endured  for  us  the  scourge,  the  cross,  the  grave.  And,  believe  me, 
such  are  his  words  now ;  though  we  do  not  hear  Him,  the  hesTen 
and  the  earth  hear  Him,  and  obey  Him.  His  message  is  pardos, 
mercy,  deliverance  to  the  sorrowful  and  the  oppressed,  and  the  n^ected; 
and  to  the  proud,  the  tyrannical,  the  self-righteous,  the  hypocritical, 
tribulation  and  anguish,  shame  and  woe. 

"  Because  He  is  the  Saviour,  therefore  He  is  a  consuming  fire  to  all 
who  try  to  hinder  Him  from  saving  men.  Because  He  is  the  Son  of 
God,  He  will  sweep  out  of  his  Father's  kingdom  all  who  offend,  and 
whosoever  maketh  and  loveth  a  lie.  Because  He  is  boundless  mercj 
and  love,  therefore  He  vrill  show  no  mercy  to  those  who  try  to  stop  his 
purposes  of  love.  Because  He  is  the  King  of  men,  the  enemies  of 
mankind  are  his  enemies ;  and  He  will  reign  till  He  has  put  them  all 
under  his  feet."— p.  11. 

All  this  is  of  course  very  right  and  true  as  for  as  it  goes ;  but 
then  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth ;  and  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  witness-box,  the  suppressio  vert  is  quite  as  dangerous 
as  the  assertio  falsi.  To  take  an  illustration  from  the  former: 
the  preacher  who  inculcates  either  justification  by  faith,  or  judg- 
ment according  to  works,  without  tne  other,  may  disseminate  the 
most  deadly  and  anti-Christian  and  soul-destroying  error,  without 
making  one  single  statement  that  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
either  the  Bible  or  the  Church. 

We  have  lingered  long  upon  this  opening  discourse,  not  from 
any  inherent  pre-excellence,  but  because  it  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
a  sample  and  an  index  of  the  rest. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  second  sermon,  entitled  J/o/jr 
Scripture, — ^The  greater  part  of  this  discourse  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  calculated  to  benefit  all,  of  whatever  rank  or  cli^, 
who  hear  or  read  it,  by  arousing  in  their  hearts  and  minds  a  fuller, 
deeper  appreciation  of  those  oracles  of  God,  which  still  pour 
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forth  their  mighty,  their  eternal  voice,  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, amid  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life — the  con- 
tests of  nations — the  quarrels  of  Churches — the  rise  and  fall  of 
heresies  and  schisms — the  wide  and  incalculable  revolutions  in 
political  institutions,  social  and  domestic  relations,  and  public 
opinion,  accompanying  the  imperceptible  but  unceasing  lapse  of 
created  ages — those  oracles  of  Gk>d  which  speak  to  us  directly  of 
Him  and  from  Him  who  is  mirrored  in  then:  pages,  which  ever 
furnish  the  ready  solution  of  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  to 
him  who  asks  of  them  humbly  and  prayerfully  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.     Take  the  following : — 

"  All  these  ancient  psalms  and  prophets,  and  histories  of  men  and 
nations  who  trusted  in  God  '  were  written  for  our  example,  that  we, 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope.' 

"  Yes,  my  friends,  this  is  true ;  and  the  longer  you  live  a  life  of 
faith  and  godliness,  the  longer  you  read  and  study  that  precious  Book 
of  books  which  God  has  put  so  freely  into  your  hands  in  these  days, 
the  more  you  will  find  it.  And  if  it  was  true  of  the  Old  Testament, 
written  before  the  Lord  came  down  and  dwelt  among  men,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  true  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  written,  after 
his  coming,  by  apostles  and  evangelists,  who  had  far  fuller  light  and 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  than  ever  David  or  the  old  prophets,  even  in 
their  happiest  moments,  had  ?  Ah,  what  a  treasure  you  have,  every 
one  of  you,  in  those  Bibles  of  yours,  which  too  many  of  you  read  so 
little !  From  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Revelation,  it 
is  all  written  for  our  example,  all  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  for  all  good  works.  Ah!  friends, 
friends,  is  not  this  the  reason  why  so  many  of  you  do  not  read  your 
Bibles,  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  furnished  for  good  works  ? — do  not 
wish  to  be  men  of  God,  godly  and  godlike  men,  but  only  to  be  men  of 
the  world,  caring  only  for  money  and  pleasure  ? — some  of  you,  alas  ! 
not  wishing  to  be  men  and  women  at  all,  but  only  a  sort  of  brute  beasts 
with  clothes  on,  ^ven  up  to  filth  and  folly;  like  the  animals  that  perish, 
or  rather  worse  than  the  animals,  for  they  could  be  no  better  if  they 
tried,  but  you  might  be.  Oh  I  what  might  you  not  be,  what  are  you 
not  already,  if  you  but  knew  it !  Members  of  Christ,  children  of  God, 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  heirs  of  a  hope  undying,  pure,  that 
will  never  fade  away,  having  a  right  given  you  by  the  promise  and  oath 
of  Almighty  God  himself,  to  hope  for  yourselves,  for  your  neighbours, 
for  this  poor  distracted  world,  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  right  to  believe  that 
there  is  an  everlasting  day  of  justice,  and  peace,  and  happiness  in  store 
for  the  whole  world,  and  that  you,  if  you  will,  may  have  your  share  in 
that  glorious  sunrise  which  shall  never  set  again.  You  may  have  your 
share  in  it,  each  and  every  one  of  you ;  and  if  you  ask  why,  go  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  there  read  the  promises  of  God,  the  grounds  of  your 
just  hope,  for  all  heaven  and  earth." — pp.  13 — 15. 
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There  is  indeed  in  this  sermon  here  and  there  a  somewhat 
peculiar  and  suspicious  phrase  or  expression,  yet  there  is  nothing 
which  may  not  bear  a  good  meaning,  and  much  that  fnuti  do  so. 
We  must  except,  however,  from  this  eulogy  the  following  pas- 
sage, which,  beautiful  though  it  be,  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  primary  meaning  of  one  of  the  many  important 
texts  which  assert  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  Atonement : — 

"  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God/  said  John  the  Baptist,  *  who  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  How  dare  we,  who  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tians, we  who  have  been  baptized  in  his  name,  we  who  have  tasted  of 
his  mercy,  we  who  know  the  might  of  his  love,  the  convertiDg  and 
renewing  power  of  his  Spirit — how  dare  we  doubt  bat  that  He  mil 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ?  Ay,  step  by  step,  nation  by  nation, 
year  by  year,  the  Lord  shall  conquer ;  love  and  juatice  and  wisdom 
shall  spread  and  grow,  for  He  must  reign  till  He  has  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet.  He  has  promised  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  He  is  God  and  cannot  lie,'* — p.  18. 

Now  we  earnestly  protest  against  what  we  cannot  call  by  any 
milder  name  than  a  manifest  and  dangerous  perversion  of  the 
plain  meaning  of  God's  Word. 

Mr.  Kingsley'^s  notions,  however,  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  appear  to  be  exceedingly  vague  and  crude.  We  trust 
that  a  little  careful  consideration  will  make  him  see  their  un- 
tenableness  and  deficiency.  Take  for  example  the  following 
extraordinary  passage  from  the  third  sermon,  entitled  **The 
Kingdom  of  God," — a  sermon  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occu- 
pied with  exhibiting  in  the  most  masterly  manner  the  reality  of 
God's  providential  government,  and  the  merciful  majesty  of 
Christ : — 

*'  No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation,  says  St. 
Peter.  That  is,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  one  private,  particular  thing 
that  is  to  happen.  Every  prophecy  of  Scripture  goes  on  fulfilling 
itself  more  and  more,  as  time  rolls  on  and  the  world  grows  older. 
St.  Peter  tells  us  the  reason  why.  No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of 
private  interpretation,  because  it  does  not  come  from  the  will  of  man, 
from  any  invention  or  discovery  of  poor,  short-sighted  human  beings, 
who  can  only  judge  by  what  they  see  around  them  in  their  own  times ; 
but  holy  men  of  old  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  who  is  the  Holy  Spirit?  The  Spirit  of  God;  the  everlasting 
Spirit ;  the  Spirit  who  cannot  change,  for  He  is  God.  The  Spirit  who 
searcheth  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  teacheth  them  to  men.  And 
what  are  the  deep  things  of  God.  They  are  eternal,  as  God  is.  Eternal 
laws,  everlasting  rules,  which  cannot  alter.  That  is  the  meaning  of  it 
all.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  which  teaches  men  the  laws  of 
God  ;  the  unchangeabVe  T\x\e^  «Ji^  ox^\\\&xv^^^  V3  hi\!il\^\\  He  governs  all 
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heaven  and  earth,  and  men,  and  nations ;  the  laws  which  come  into 
force,  not  once  only,  but  always ;  the  laws  of  God,  which  are  working 
round  us  now,  just  as  much  as  they  were  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
just  as  much  as  they  were  in  Isaiah's  time.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  said 
these  old  Jewish  prophecies,  which  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  coming  true  now,  and  will  keep  on  coming  true,  time  after  time,  in 
their  proper  place  and  order,  and  whensoever  the  times  are  fit  for  them, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world." — ^p.  26. 

Now  the  meaning  of  all  this  appears  to  be,  that  each  prophecy  of 
Scripture  is  merely  the  concrete  enunciation  of  an  abstract  law.  It 
is  painful  to  find  such  vagueness  and  crudity  of  thought  and  word 
upon  80  very  important  a  point  in  one  who  has  such  a  sincere  love 
both  to  God  and  man,  and  such  a  reverent  appreciation  of  God^s 
Book,  as  the  author  of  this  volume  evinces  from  first  to  last.  It 
is  painful,  not  merely  or  so  much  either  on  the  author'^s  own  ac- 
count, or  on  that  of  those  subjected  to  his  pastoral  charge,  as  for 
the  sake  of  those  who,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  will  be  his 
theological  apprentices,  his  exegetical  pupils — trained  under 
his  teaching  to  teach  others.  Pietism  may  stand  its  ground  for 
one  generation  in  the  pastor — for  two,  or,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, perhaps  three  in  the  flock ;  but  a  pietist  school  of  teach- 
ing, whatever  be  the  zeal,  and  love,  and  sincerity,  and  piety  of  its 
founders,  must  inevitably  lapse  into  rationalism.  Look  at 
Germany  !  We  might  find  a  case  nearer  home ;  but  we  refrain, 
from  a  tender  respect  to  the  saintly  though  erring  departed. 

We  therefore  earnestly  and  sternly,  yet  in  a  spirit  of  yearning 
love — for  we  cannot  read  any  thing  that  Mr.  Kingsley  has  written 
without  loving  him — we  do  entreat  him  to  consider  well  before  he 
commits  himself  iiTetrievably — through  what  we  would  fain  hope 
is  at  present  a  mere  vague  habit  of  thought — to  principles  which 
contam  the  germ  of  ever}*  thing  that  is  impious,  heretical,  and 
damnable. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  bestow  unlimited  commendation 
on  the  two  next  discourses,  entitled  A  Preparation  for  Christmas^ 
and  Christmas  Day :  we  think  that  Mr.  Kingsley  would  confer  a 
solid  benefit  on  the  labouring  classes,  and  indeed  on  all  classes  of 
the  community,  by  publishing  them  in  a  cheap  form  for  dis- 
tribution ;  their  devout  yet  cheerfiil  spirit  is  truly  delightful,  and 
though  full  of  holy  rejoicing,  there  is  a  pathetic  simplicity  about 
them  which  brings  the  tears  to  our  eyes ;  and  if  this  be  the  case 
with  such  an  iron  being  as  a  reviewer,  a  mere  machine,  a  species 
of  automatic  guillotine — of  self-acting  rack — what  must  be  their 
effect  on  less  indurated  natures !  These  two  sermons  are  indeed 
almost  beyond  praise ;  and  as  we  cannot  fairly  quote  them  except 
in  eJctenso^  we  shall  simply  proceed  on  our  way. 
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The  sixth  discourse,  '^  True  Abstinence,^  contains  much  that 
is  valuable ;  urges  the  universal  obligation  which  aU  Christians 
are  under,  especially  the  young  of  both  sexes,  to  abstain  from  sins 
of  the  flesh,  and  exposes  with  great  skill  the  fimdamental  mistake 
of  asceticism. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  powerful  sermons  in  the  book  is 
that  on  Good  Friday ;  though  this  and  the  one  which  immediately 
follows  it,  viz. — Easter  Day,  are  the  most  thoroughly  objection- 
able. 

We  must  bestow  some  space  upon  them,  which  we  are  the 
more  sorry  for,  as  it  will  hinder  us  from  dwelling  at  as  great 
length  as  we  could  wish  on  the  later  portions  of  this  very  interest- 
ing volume. 

"On  this  very  day,  at  this  very  hour,"  commences  the  preacher, 
"1817  years  ago,  hung  one  nailed  to  a  cross;  braised  and  bleeding; 
pierced  and  nx^ed,  dying  a  felon's  death  between  two  thieves;  in 
perfect  misery,  in  utter  shame,  mocked  and  insulted  by  all  the  great, 
the  rich,  the  learned  of  his  nation ;  one  who  had  grown  np  as  a  man 
of  low  birth,  believed  by  all  to  be  a  carpenter's  son ;  ¥rithont  scholar- 
ship, money,  respectability,  even  without  a  home  wherein  to  lay  hit 
head  :  and  here  was  the  end  of  his  life !  Trae,  He  had  preached 
noble  words,  He  had  done  noble  deeds;  but  what  had  they  helped  Him? 
They  had  not  made  the  rich,  the  learned,  the  respectable,  the  religiooi, 
believe  on  Him ;  they  had  not  saved  Him  from  persecution,  and  insult, 
and  death." — p.  74. 

Thus  far  nothing  can  be  nobler ;  and  the  fearful  warning  to 
the  professors  of.  religion  and  respectability  which  these  words 
convey,  we  commend  to  all  those  who  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
awful  text :  ''^It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
iieedle^  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  With 
MKN  THIS  IS  IMPOSSIBLE.*"  It  would  seciu,  howcvcr,  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  had  altogether  forgotten  that  our  Lord  added,  "  but  not 
WITH  God,  for  with  God  all  things  are  possible.**  For 
he  adds,  and  he  adds  nothing  more  : — 

"  The  only  mourners  who  stood  by  to  weep  over  his  dying  agonies 
were  his  mother  a  poor  countrywoman  ;  a  young  fisherman  ;  and  one 
who  had  been  a  harlot  and  a  sinner.     There  was  an  end !" — p.  75. 

Now  this  is  very  fine,  and  (as  we  said  before),  as  far  as  it  goes, 
very  true.  But  then  the  impression  conveyed  by  it  is  utterly 
false. 

When  one  working  man  had  betrayed  Him  for  gold,  incensed 
bv  being  frustrated  m  an  attempt  to  embezzle  the  funds  of  a 
charity,  when  one  poor  fisherman  had  three  times  denied  that  he 
knew  Him,  and  the  rest  of  his  followers  had  forsaken  Him  and 
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fled,  leaving  none  of  the  male  sex  amongst  those  of  his  own 
condition  faithful  to  Him  save  his  one  bosom  friend ;  when  Scribe 
and  Pharisee,  and  Sadducee  and  Herodian  were  thirsting  for  his 
blood ;  and  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  lordly  and  sacred  Sanhedrim, 
at  once  the  supreme  legislative  assembly  and  judicial  court  in 
all  matters,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  was  convened  to  find 
Him  guilty;  when  the  base-hearted  retainers  of  the  merciless 
and  tyrannical  hypocrite,  who  was  invested  with  the  high  priest'^s 
office,  were  loading  Him  with  insult  and  barbarity ;  they  were 
two  peers  of  the  realm — men  of  the  highest  wealth,  and  rank, 
and  power — members  of  the  exclusive  Few,  who  stood  forward 
to  vindicate  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  !  Yes,  it  was 
Nicodemus,  the  wealthy  and  the  wise;  and  the  affluent  Joseph  of. 
Arimathca  who  dared  defy  the  unanimous  Sanhedrim  in  the  very 
moment  of  its  malignant  triumph,  and  boldly  assert  the  innocence 
of  the  doomed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ! 

Again ;  after  the  turbulent  and  truculent  rabble  which  desired 
but  a  few  days  since  to  proclaim  Him  their  King,  had  called  for 
and  obtained  his  death ;  after  uis  followers — the  poor  and  the 
unlearned  amongst  them  at  least — had  utterly  given  up  all  hope 
whatever,  with  tne  mournful  observation,  "  We  thought  that  this 
had  been  He  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel,^''  those  two  brave 
noblemen  went  boldly  to  Pilate  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  gave  it  burial !  Surely  Mr.  Kingsley  must  know  these 
things,  and,  knowing  them,  he  ought  not  to  keep  them  back, 
especially  when  he  is  addressing  a  village  congregation,  and 
attempting  to  teach  a  nation,  on  national  subjects. 

The  author  proceeds,  however,  in  a  strain  of  simple  sublimity, 
and  stern  earnestness  seldom  surpassed : — 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  roan  was  ?  He  was  your  King ;  the  King 
of  rich  and  poor ;  and  He  was  your  King,  not  in  spite  of  his  suffering 
all  that  shame  and  misery,  but  just  because  He  suffered  it ;  because 
He  chose  to  be  poor,  and  miserable,  and  despised  ;  because  He  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame ;  because  He  took  upon  Himself,  to 
fulfil  bis  Father's  will,  all  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to— therefore  He  is 
now  your  King,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  poor  man's  friend,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.     Is  He  such  a  King  as  you  wish  for? 

''Is  He  the  sort  of  King  you  want,  my  friends?  Does  He  fulfil 
your  notions  of  what  the  poor  man's  friend  should  be  ?  Do  you  in 
your  hearts  wish  He  had  been  somewhat  richer,  more  glorious,  more 
successful  in  the  world's  eyes — a  wealthy  and  prosperous  man,  like 
Solomon  of  old  ?  Are  any  of  you  ready  to  say,  as  the  money-blinded 
Jews  said,  when  they  demanded  their  true  King  to  be  crucified,  '  We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar  ?  Provided  the  law-makers  and  the  authorities 
take  care  of  our  idl^retts,  and  protect  our  property,  and  dA  ^^\.  \sa^^ 
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us  pay  too  many  rates  and  taxes,  that  is  enongh  for  us  ? '     Will  yoa 
have  no  king  but  Csesar  ?     Alas !  those  who  say  that,  find  that  the  law 
is  but  a  weji^  deliverer,  too  weak  to  protect  them  from  selfishness,  and 
covetousness,  and  decent  cruelty ;  and  so  Caesar  and  the  law  have  to 
give  place  to  Mammon,  the  god  of  money.     Do  we  not  see  it  in  these 
very  days  ?     And  Mammoo  is  weak  too.     This  world  is  not  a  shop, 
men  are  not  merely  money-makers  and  wages-earners.     There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth'  than  are  dreamt  of  in  that  sort  of  philo- 
sophy.    Self-interest  and  covetousness  cannot  keep  society  orderly  and 
peaceful,  let  sham  philosophers  say  what  they  will.     And  then  comes 
tyranny,  lawlessness,  rich  and  poor  staining  their  hands  in  each  other*s 
blood,  as  we  saw  happen  in  France  two  years  ago;  and  so,  after  all, 
Mammon  has  to  give  place  to  Moloch,  the  fiend  of  murder  and  cruelty; 
and  woe  to  rich  and  poor  when  he  reigns  over  them !      Ay,  woe — woe 
to  rich  and  poor,  when  they  choose  any  one  for  their  king,  but  their  real 
and  rightful  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus,  Uie  poor  Man,  afiiicted  in  all  their 
afflictions,  the  Man  of  sorrows  crucified  on  this  day." — ^p.  76. 

The  heart-stirring  eloquence  of  this  passage  must  compel  the 
admiration  of  the  most  unwilling;  the  denunciations  which  it 
contains  of  the  present ;  the  warnings  which  it  utters  for  the 
future  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  next  two  paragraphs 
are  absolutely  magnificent,  though  they  close  with  the  flowing 
rather  startling  statement : — 

"  His  tenderness  is  Almighty,  and  for  the  poor  He  has  prepared 
deliverance,  perhaps  in  this  world,  surely  in  the  world  to  come — ^bound- 
less deliverance,  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  boundless  love." — p.  77- 

In  the  same  strain  he  proceeds  to  say — 

'*  Believing  in  Jesus,  we  can  pass  by  mines,  and  factories,  and  by 
dungeons  darker  and  fouler  still,  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  great 
towns  and  cities,  where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  starving 
men,  and  even  women,  and  children  grown  old  before  their  youth,  sit 
toiling  and  pining  in  Mammon's  prison-house,  in  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage,  to  earn  such  pay  as  just  keeps  the  broken  heart  within  the 
worn-out  body  ; — ay,  we  can  go  through  our  great  cities,  even  now,  and 
see  the  women  whom  God  intended  to  be  Christian  wives  and  mothers, 
the  slaves  of  the  rich  man's  greed  by  day,  the  playthings  of  his  lust  by 
night ;  and  yet  not  despair :  for  we  can  cry.  No !  thou  proud  Mammon, 
money-making  fiend !  these  are  not  thine,  but  Christ's ;  they  belong 
to  Him  who  died  on  the  cross ;  and  though  thou  heedest  not  their 
sighs,  He  uiarks  them  all,  for  He  has  sighed  like  them ;  though  there 
be  no  pity  in  thee,  there  is  in  Him  the  pity  of  a  man,  ay,  and  the  indig- 
nation of  a  God !  He  treasures  up  their  tears ;  He  understands  their 
sorrows;  his  judgment  of  their  guilt  is  not  like  thine,  thou  pharisee! 
He  is  their  Lord,  who  said,  that  to  those  to  whom  little  was  given,  of 
them  shall  little  be  required.     Generation  after  feneration,  they  are 
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being  made  perfect  by  sufferings,  as  their  Saviour  was  before  them ; 
and  then  woe  to  thee !  For  even  as  He  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  hand,  and  a  stretched-out  arm,  and  signs  and  wonders  great  and 
terrible,  so  shall  He  lead  the  poor  out  of  this  misery,  and  make  them 
households  like  a  flock  of  sheep ;  even  as  He  led  Israel  through  the 
wilderness,  tender,  forbearing,  knowing  whereof  they  were  made,  having 
mercy  on  all  their  brutalities,  and  idolatries,  murmurings,  and  back- 
slidings,  afiBicted  in  all  their  afiBictions :  even  while  He  was  punishing 
th^m  outwardly,  as  He  is  punishing  the  poor  man  now;  even  so  shall 
He  lead  this  people  out  in  his  good  time,  into  a  good  land  and  large,  a 
land  of  wheat  and  wine,  of  milk  and  honey ;  a  rest  which  He  has 
prepared  for  his  poor,  such  as  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  He  can  do  it ;  for  the 
Almighty  Deliverer  is  his  name.  He  will  do  it ;  for  his  name  is  Love. 
He  knows  how  to  do  it ;  for  He  has  borne  the  griefs,  and  carried  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor." — p.  79. 

It  is  really  distressing  to  see  a  man  of  good  feelings  and  good 
intentions  aJlowing  himself  to  be  so  utterly  carried  away  by  his 
kindly  emotions,  to  become  so  utterly  the  creature  of  impulse,  as  to 
write  and  preach  and  publish  such  a  mischievous  rhapsody  as  that 
which  we  have  just  transcribed ;  and  the  brilliant  elomience  of 
the  passage  makes  it  only  the  more  blameworthy.  Mr.  Kingsley 
is  jealous,  and  rightly  jealous  for  the  worship  of  the  One  God  ; 
he  is  anxious  and  rightly  anxious  to  warn  us  agiainst  substituting 
religion  for  godliness.  Will  he  bear  with  us — we  trust  so — 
whilst  we  suggest  that  he  has  deified  and  idolized  his  own  ^'  better 
feelings^'*  and  ^'  amiable  weaknesses  C  that  he  has  substituted  a 
religion  of  emotional  tenderness,  for  that  stern  though  beautiful 
and  loving  reality  which  Scripture  and  the  Church  unfold  to  our 
view. 

But  whilst  we  blame  thus  severely  the  sin,  let  us  deal  gently 
by  the  sinner ;  let  us  give  him  full  credit  for  the  high  ana  holy 
feelings  by  which  he  has  been  led  astray.  And  yet  is  there  not 
an  aggravation  in  the  sin  of  those  who  misuse  the  very  highest 
and  holiest  gifts  of  God  \  who  make  the  sweetest  noblest  impulses 
and  instincts  which  God  has  given  us  an  occasion  for  sin !  And 
does  not  a  terrible  responsibilitv  rest  on  the  head  of  him  who  leads 
the  perishing  to  perish  by  bold  assertions  that  they  need  not  fear 
perdition ! 

And  again,  is  it  kindness — ^real  kindness — when  we  see  a  man 
or  woman  walking  along  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion, to  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer ! 

It  is  comfortable  doctrine,  no  doubt,  this  of  Mr.  Kingsley^s — 
comfortable  now ;  but  will  it  be  comfortable  hereafter !  either  to 
pastor  or  people ! 


\ 
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Let  us,  however,  leave  this  discouiBe,  in  which  there  is  much 
both  to  praise  and  blame  that  we  have  not  touched  apon,  and 
proceed  to  that  on  Easter  Day,  where  we  shall  find  doctrine  more 
ofmfortable  still. 

**  Now  what  reason  had  St.  Paal,"  says  Mr.  Kingsleyt  "  to  belieye 
that  these  Colossians  were  risen  with  Jesus  Chriat  ?  Because  they  had 
given  up  sin,  and  were  leading  holy  lives?  That  cannot  be.  Tlie 
epistle  for  this  day  says  the  very  opposite.  It  does  not  say,  '  you  are 
risen,  because  you  have  left  off  sinning.'  It  say  a,  '  you  roust  leave  off 
sinning,  because  you  are  risen.'  Was  it  then  on  account  of  any  expe- 
riences or  inward  feeling  of  theirs?  Not  stall.  He  says  that  these 
Colossians  had  been  baptized,  and  that  they  had  believed  in  God's  work 
of  raising  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
risen  with  Christ.  In  one  word,  they  had  believed  the  message  of 
Easter  Day,  and  therefore  they  sliared  in  the  blessings  of  EMter  Dtj; 
as  it  is  written  in  another  place,  '  If  thou  shalt  confeaa  with  thy  month 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  has  railed 
Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.' " — p.  86. 

We  have  heard  the  charge  severally  brought  against  the 
doctrines  of  baptismal  regeneration  and  justification  by  ftitb, 
by  those  who  misunderstand  those  inestimable  fonnulse,  that  they 
naturally  if  not  necessarily  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  repent- 
ance and  holiness.  But  it  never  before  was  our  lot  to  meet  with 
the  two  placed  side  by  side — both  nominally  accepted — both  nude 
apparently  to  minister  to  such  an  ungodly  end.  We  say  appar- 
ently ;  for  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  with  his  zeal  for  Qod  s  glory  and  man'^s  happiness,  and  nis 
deep  reverence  for  and  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  pure  snd 
true  and  noble  and  lovely,  can  really  mean  to  propound  and 
inculcate  such  rank  antinomianism.     lint  to  proceed : — 

"  Now  these,"  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  "  seem  very  wide  words,  too  wide 
to  please  most  people.  But  there  are  wider  words  still  in  St.  Paol'i 
epistles.  He  tells  us  again  and  again,  that  God's  mercy  is  a  free  gift; 
that  He  has  made  to  us  a  free  present  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ*  That 
He  has  taken  away  the  effect  of  all  men's  sin ;  and  more  than  tbati 
that  men  are  God's  children  ;  that  they  have  a  right  to  believe  that  thej 
are  so,  because  they  are  so.  For,  he  says,  the  free  gifl  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  like  Adam's  offence.  It  is  not  less  than  it,  narrower  than  it»  as 
some  folks  say.  It  is  not  that  by  Adam's  sin  all  became  sinners,  and 
by  Jesus  Christ's  salvation  an  elect  few  of  them  shall  be  made  righteoas. 
If  you  will  think  a  moment,  you  will  see  that  it  cannot  be  so.  For 
Jesus  Christ  conquered  sin  and  death  and  the  devil.  But  if,  as  some 
think,  sin  and  death  and  the  devil  have  destroyed  and  sent  to  hell  bj 
&r  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  then  they  have  conquered  Christ,  and 
not  Christ  them.    MankVud  \^\ot\\|,<&^  \a  C^Vtw^x.  ^x.  ^t%i«    Sin  and  death 
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and  the  devil  came  in  and  ruined  them,  and  then  Christ  came  to  redeem 
them ;  but  if  all  that  He  has  been  able  to  do  is  to  redeem  one  out 
of  a  thousand  of  them,  then  the  devil  has  had  the  best  of  the  battle. 
He,  and  not  Christ,  is  the  conqueror.  If  a  thief  steals  all  the  sheep  on 
your  farm,  and  all  that  you  can  get  back  from  him  is  one  or  two  out  of 
the  whole  flock,  which  has  had  the  best  of  it,  you  or  the  thief?  If 
Christ's  redemption  is  meant  for  only  a  few  elect  souls  out  of  all  the 
millions  of  mankind,  which  has  had  the  best  of  it,  Christ,  the  master  of 
the  sheep,  or  the  devil,  the  robber  and  destroyer  of  them  ?  Be  sure, 
my  friends,  Christ  is  stronger  than  that;  his  love  is  deeper  than  that; 
his  redemption  is  wider  than  that.  How  strong,  how  deep,  how  wide 
it  is,  we  never  shall  know." — p.  88. 

All  this  is  very  ingenious,  verv  clever,  there  is  argument  as 
well  as  humour  m  it.  We  shall  not  venture  to  break  a  lance 
with  Mr.  Kingsley  on  that  field  which  he  traverses  so  gallantly, 
and,  as  he  appears  to  think,  so  triumphantly ;  but  we  will  refer 
him  to  that  Book  of  which  he  is  the  guardian — that  King  of 
whom  he  is  the  minister.  It  is  there  that  it  is  written  ;  it  is  He. 
that  hath  said — 

^^  Wide  is  the  gaie^  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion^   and    MANY    THERE    BE    WHICH    GO    IN    THEREAT  :    becaUSe 

strait  is  the  gate^  and  narrow  is  the  way^  which  leadeth  unto  li/e^ 

and  FEW  THERE  BE  THAT  FIND  It'.^ 

"  Upon  you,*'  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  "  and  me,  and  foreigners,  and 
gipsies,  and  heathens,  and  thieves,  and  harlots,  and  little  children, — ** 

A  singular  position  certainly  in  the  climax  of  depravity  for 
those  whom  our  Lord  referred  to  as  models,  and  whom  He  loved 
so  dearly ! 

"  — upon  all  mankind,  let  them  be  as  bad  or  as  good,  as  young  or  as 
old  as  they  may,  the  free  gift  of  God  has  come  to  justification  of  life ; 
they  are  justified,  pardoned,  and  beloved  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God ; 
they  have  a  right  and  share  to  a  new  life ;  a  different  sort  of  life  from 
what  they  are  inclined  to  lead,  and  do  lead,  by  nature — to  a  life  which 
death  cannot  take  away,  a  life  which  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and 
widen,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  for  ever  and  ever.  They  have  a 
share  in  Christ's  resurrection,  in  the  blessing  of  Easter  Day.  They 
have  a  share  in  Christ,  every  one  of  them,  whether  they  claim  that 
share  or  not.  How  far  they  will  be  punished  for  not  claiming  it,  is  a 
very  different  matter,  of  which  we  know  nothing  whatsoever.  And 
how  far  the  heathen  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  or  of  their  share 
in  Him,  will  be  punished,  we  know  not,  we  are  not  meant  to  know. 
But  we  know  that  to  their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall,  and  that  their 
Master  is  our  Master  too,  and  that  He  is  a  just  Master,  and  requires 

>  Matt,  vit  13,  U. 
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little  of  him  to  whom  He  gives  little ;  a  jast  and  merciful  Master,  who 
loved  this  sinful  world  enough  to  come  down  and  die  for  it,  while 
mankind  were  all  rebels  and  sinners,  and  has  gone  on  taking  care  of  it, 
and  improving  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  sin  and  rebellion  ever  since,  and  that 
is  enough  for  us." — pp.  88,  89, 

That  all  men  since  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
have  a  capability  of  salvation  is  a  portion  of  that  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  tlic  saints,  for  which  we  are  bound  earnestly  to  coo- 
tend  ;  that  wc  have  no  right  to  dogmatize  either  way  upon  the 
fate  of  those  to  whom,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  in  English 
mines  or  African  deserts,  the  message  of  salvation  has  ne?er 
come,  is  equally  clear :  but  that  any  man  in,  his  senses  with  his 
Bible  before  him,  should  assert  as  Mr.  Kingaley  appears  to  assert 
(for  we  still  venture  to  hope  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
convey  such  a  meaning  as  his  words  naturally  bear) — '^  how  &r 
they  will  be  punished  for  not  claiming  it  is  a  yery  dififei^nt  matter, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  whatsoever^  appears  to  us  perfecth 
monstrous.  For  Christ  Himself  has  laid  the  point  at  rest  for 
ever,  having  said  with  reference  to  those  to  whom  the  ofler 
should  be  made — the  Gospel  be  preached — "  he  that  B£lieveth 

NOT  SHALL  B£  DAMNED. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  this  bastard  charity,  which  is  so  mach 
the  fashion  now-a-days,  which  makes  one  class  of  men  object 
to  denouncing  the  sin  of  schism,  and  another  treat  with  equsi 
tenderness  that  of  idolatry — which  makes  this  philanthropist 
object  to  capital  punishments  here^  and  that  ignore  them  hereafter ! 

We  should  ao  Mr.  Kingsley,  however,  great  injustice  if  we 
accused  him  of  seeking  to  eliminate  hell  m)m  the  theological 
horizon.  He  does  not,  we  conceive,  deny  the  existence  or  detract 
from  the  necessity  of  the  place  of  torment,  only  he  would  revo- 
lutionize public  opinion  on  the  subject  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  sympathies  of  Christian 
Socialists ;  he  would  in  fact  substitute  a  penal  code  of  his  own 
making  for  that  which  has  been  received  always  eyery  where  and 
by  all.  He  thinks  it  unkind,  and  therefore  unjust^  to  subject 
thieves,  harlots,  or  even  little  children  to  future  punidiment ;  but 
he  would  invest  the  saying  of  Abraham  to  Dives  with' a  prophetic 
force  and  an  oecumenical  application,  ^^  8on^  remember  that  /Jbtf  ta 
thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things^  and  likewise  Lazarus  etil 
things :  but  now  he  is  comforted^  and  thou  art  tormented  ;'^  and  in 
apportioning  the  degree  of  punishment  to  each  offender,  he  would 
put  his  worldly  possessions  into  one  scale  as  the  measure  of  his 
torment  in  the  other,  A  poor  man,  in  Mr.  Kingsley^s  opinion  or 
rather  feeling,  cannot  deserve,  or  if  he  do  deserye,  will  not  receive 
the  second  death. 
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We  can  scarcely  believe  such  to  be  Mr.  Kingsley^'s  cool  deli- 
berate judgment  on  these  things:  yet  such  is  undoubtedly  the 
tendency  of  his  teaching — such  is  the  persuasion  which  they  would 
naturally  produce  on  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  the  villagers  of 
Eversley,  and  the  people  of  England. 

How  far  more  truth,  and  justice,  and  holiness,  and  beauty  is 
there  in  the  following  eloquent  passage  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Hook : — 

**  Rich  men,  behold  your  God  !  Watch  Him  ;  see  Him  a  poor  man, 
a  poor  destitute,  a  servant,  a  hard-working  poor  man.  Rich  men, 
watch  your  God  I  Watch  Him  at  his  lowly  calling,  toiling  for  hia 
daily  bread ;  watch  Him,  and  be  ye  humble  ;  reverence  the  station  of 
poverty,  consider  the  poor  and  needy,  amend  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  of  society.  Believe  not  the  flattering  world,  when  it 
says  that  yours  is  the  best  condition  in  which  to  serve  God.  The 
Bible  teaches  us  the  reverse ;  and  it  may  be  that,  at  the  last  day,  you 
will  find  that  the  person  in  this  parish,  who  had  led  the  most  godly  and 
saint-like  life,  coming  nearest  to  the  perfect  pattern  set  by  our  Divine 
Master,  is  some  unknown  hard-working  poor  man,  living  in  a  wretched 
abode,  to  speak  to  whom  you  would  now  think  it  a  condescension ! 
How  changed  will  things  be,  at  the  last  hour,  when  Dives  and  Lazarus 
are  both  standing  before  Him,  Whose  countenance  will  then  be  watched 
Avith  all  that  trembling  anxiety,  with  which  men  now  watch  the  face  of 
their  judge,  ere  he  opens  his  mouth  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  The 
Apostle  exhorts  to  hospitality,  *  because,  he  saith,  thereby  some  (as 
was  the  case  with  Abraham)  have  entertained  angels  unawares.*  So 
let  U8  be  exhorted  to  deal  kindly  and  considerately  with  the  pious  poor; 
for  in  80  doing,  we  may  be  showing  regard  to  some  who  will  have  far 
higher  places  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  than  we  ourselves  shall  ever 
attain  unto.  Well  were  it,  if  this  thought  abode  more  constantly  in 
the  minds  of  men. 

"  Poor  men,  behold  your  God  !  Watch  Him  !  He,  when  on  earth, 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  precious  head.  If  you  are  poor,  yet  who 
was  poorer  than  He?  It  was  not  a  man  only,  but  a  poor  man  also, 
that  your  God  became ;  and  by  becoming  a  poor  man.  He  has  sanc- 
tified pious  poverty  as  a  special  order  in  society ;  a  state  holy  unto  all 
who  submit  unrepiningly  to  its  privations, — to  all  who  really  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  their  Lord  whithersoever  He  may  call  them,  and 
rejoice  that  He,  Who  knoweth  what  is  best  for  their  external  state, 
hath  kept  this  power  in  his  own  hands ;  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will  *." 

It  would,  however,  be  extremely  unfair  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  did 
we  suggest  the  impression  that  he  neglects  to  inculcate  lessons  of 
virtue  and  godliness ;    and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  how 

*  SennoDS  on  the  Miracles,  vol.  I.  pp.  163—165 
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earnestly  and  constantly  he  enforces  the  necessity  under  which  we 
lie  of  seeking  tho  aid  of  Grods  Holy  Spirit  to  work  out  our 
sanctification. 

**  Seek  those  things  that  are  above,*'  says  he,  *'  and  you  shall  fiod 
them.  You  shall  find  old  bad  habits  die  out  in  yon,  new  good  habits 
spring  up  in  you  ;  old  meannesses  become  weaker,  new  nobleness  tnd 
tnanfblness  become  stronger ;  the  old,  selfish,  covetous,  savage,  eonnmg, 
cowardly,  brutal  Adam  dying  out ;  the  new,  loving,  brotherly,  civflised, 
wise,  brave,  manful  Adam  growing  up  in  you,  day  by  day,  to  perfec- 
tion, till  you  are  changed  from  grace  to  grace,  and  glory  to  glory,  into 
the  likeness  of  the  Lord  of  men." — p.  92. 

It  is  likewise  very  pleasing  to  see  the  very  h^h  valae 
which  this  writer  places  on  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  continuousncss  with  whicn  he  urges  our  obligation  to 
receive  it. 

**  *  These  are  great  promises,*  you  may  say,"  proceeds  he — "  'glorious 
promises ;  but  what  proof  have  you  that  they  belong  to  us  ?  They 
sound  too  good  to  be  true ;  too  great  for  such  poor  creatures  as  we  are; 
give  us  but  some  proof  that  we  have  a  right  to  them  ;  give  us  but  a 
pledge  from  Jesus  Christ ;  give  us  but  a  sign,  an  assurance  from  God, 
and  we  may  believe  you  then.' 

"  My  friends,"  rejoins  the  preacher,  "  I  am  certain — and  the  longer 
I  live  I  am  the  more  certain — that  there  is  no  argument,  no  pledge^  no 

sign,  no  assurance,  like  the  bread  and  the  wine  upon  that  table 

We  cannot  trust  our  hearts  and  inward  feelings ;  but  that  bread,  that 
wine  we  can  trust.    Our  inward  feelings  are  a  sign  from  man :  that  bread 

and  wine  are  a  sign  from  God *  Take,  eat,*  said  Jesus,  'this  is 

my  body  ;  drink,  this  is  my  blood.'  These  are  the  signs  that  God  has 
given  you  eternal  life,  and  that  life  is  in  his  Son.  What  better  sign 
would  you  have  ?  There  is  no  mistaking  their  message  ;  they  can  tell 
you  no  lies.  And  they  can,  and  will,  bring  your  own  Gospel-blessiogs  to 
your  mind  as  nothing  else  can.  They  will  make  you  feel  as  nothing 
else  can,  that  you  are  the  beloved  children  of  God,  heirs  of  all  that 
your  King  and  Head  has  bought  for  you  when  He  died  and  rose  again 
upon  this  day.  He  gave  you  the  Lord's  Supper  for  a  sign.  Do  yon 
think  He  did  not  know  what  the  best  sign  would  be  ?  He  said,  'Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me ! '  Do  you  think  that  He  did  not  know 
better  than  you  or  me,  and  all  men,  that  if  you  did  do  it,  it  would  put 
you  in  remembrance  of  Him  ? 

'*  Oh  !  come  to  his  table  this  day  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  claim 
there  your  share  in  his  body  and  his  blood,  to  feed  the  everlasting  life 
in  you ;  which,  though  you  see  it  not  now,  though  you  feel  it  not  now, 
will  surely,  if  you  keep  it  alive  in  you  by  daily  faith,  and  daily  repents 
ance,  and  daily  prayer,  and  daily  obedience,  raise  you  up,  body  and 
soul,  to  reign  with  Him  for  e^^i  ^\.\.\i&  W\.  d&^." — ^^^^  93«-96. 
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The  later  germons  contain,  with  some  very  few  objectionable 
passages,  much  that  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in  itself,  and  emi- 
nently profitable  to  these  times,  though  ever  and  anon  there  is  a 
visionary  vagueness,  or  weak  tenderness,  or  manifest  partiality, 
which  remind  us  that  we  are  reading  the  composition  of  one  who 
has  adopted  the  ill-omened  title  of  a  Christian  Socialist. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  you  would  say  and  do !  Mr.  Kingsley 
and  his  friends  will  very  naturally  reply.  And  they  have  a  right 
to  an  answer.  Already  has  the  muttering  of  the  tempest'^s  voice 
been  heard  more  than  once  in  the  distance;  already  do  the  waters 
heave  beneath  us ;  ah'eady  do  the  timbers  of  our  vessel  politio 
begin  to  give  and  tremble ;  already  are  there  signs  in  the  heaven 
above,  and  on  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  which  tell  us  unmistakeably  that  a  day  of  trial — of  fieiy 
trial — is  approaching. 

He,  therefore,  who  offers  us  safety  and  counsel,  has  a  right  to 
demand  an  explicit  answer  to  the  question,  What  do  you  propose 
instead !     And  we  are  ready  to  give  that  answer. 

First,  then,  what  will  we  say — say  from  the  pulpit ! 

We  will  tell  the  rich  of  their  crimes,  quite  as  boldly,  and 
sternly,  and  plainly  as  Mr.  Kingsley;  and  we  will  add,  that  unless 
they  amend  their  ways,  they  will  without  doubt  perish  everlast- 
ingly ;  for  we  love  not  to  handle  the  Word  of  the  Lord  deceit- 
fully, or  to  keep  back  from  any  class  the  whole  counsel  of  Qod. 

We  will  not  with  one  class  tell  the  poor  that  all  their  labours^ 
and  privations,  and  wrongs,  and  indignities  are  part  of  a  blessed 
dispensation,  whereof  the  rich  are  the  divinely-accredited  officials; 
nor  with  another,  that  they  are  all  of  them  undoubtedly  sure  of 
salvation ;  but  we  will  do  as  the  inspired  preachers  of  the  Qospel 
did  in  the  beginning.  We  will  not  hide  from  them  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  with  which  they  are  treated,  but  command  them,  aa 
they  hope  heaven  or  fear  hell — as  they  love  the  God  who  made 
them  and  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them — as  they  hope  for  a 
peaceful  death  and  a  glorious  resurrection,  to  follow  his  steps, 
"  Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  Who, 
when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  He  suffered.  He 
threatened  not,  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously,** 

And  what  would  we  do ! 

We  would  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  evils  from  which  we 
are  already  suffering,  and  which  threaten  us  with  utter  destruc- 
tion. It  is  madness — worse  than  madness — to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  danger :  imperative  interest,  as  well  as  impen^tive  duty,  force 
the  subject  and  suggest  the  remedy. 

We  are  su&ring  from  the  effects  of  selfiehikM :  "R^x&i;^  ^i^^^ 

u  a 
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Btitute  h^  in  its  place.  Our  bod^  politic  is  in  danger  of  disso- 
lution from  the  baneful  results  of  division  :  we  must  cure  the  hurt 
by  unity.  Whilst  maintaining  those  glorious  institutions,  which, 
having  their  foundation  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  their 
antitypes  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  have,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  been,  under  Gk)D,  the  causes  and 
the  guards  of  Britain'^s  freedom  and  Britain'^s  greatness  ; — whilst 
maintaining  in  their  integrity  the  rights  of  property  and  uphold- 
ing in  all  divine  fulness  the  claims  of  authority,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, domestic  and  economic ;  we  must  destroy  at  once  and 
for  ever  all  those  conventional  barriers  which  separate  the  orders 
of  society  and  impede  the  current  of  love,  and  substitute  for 
the  hateful  espnV  de  caste^  the  lovely  and  the  loving  esprit  de 
corps. 

We  must  promote  the  well-being,  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  working  classes  ;  give  them  education ;  give  them 
refinement ;  teach  them  accomplishments  and  elegances,  as  well  as 
furnish  them  with  clothes  and  housing,  and  meat  and  drink. 
We  must  receive  them  at  our  tables,  not  as  paupers,  but  as 
guests.     If  the  clergy  would  begin,  the  laity  soon- would  follow. 

But  here  we  are  stopped  by  the  cry,  Oh  !  impossible — ^impos- 
sible !  Nay,  we  have  seen  it  done ;  and,  what  will  tell  perhaps 
more  with  some  persons  than  reason  or  right,  we  have  seen  toe 
fruit  of  it.  There  was  a  parish,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  centre 
of  a  district  absolutely  devastated  by  incendiarism.  Night  after 
night  did  the  engines  rush  through  the  streets  of  that  village, 
arousing  the  sleepers  from  their  rest.  Far.  and  near  there  was  no 
exemption — no  escape.  But  whilst  destruction  and  desolation 
visited  every  other  spot  within  a  circuit  of  many  miles,  num 
sought  not  to  violate,  and  Qod  spread  his  everlasting  arms 
around  that  solitary  spot,  where  ministered  one  who  realized  in 
his  life,  as  well  as  his  language,  the  Brotherhood  of  Baptism 
and  the  Membership  of  Christ. 
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Art.  III. — Life  and  Times  of  Si,  Bernard.  By  Dr.  Augustus 
Neander,  Translated  from  the  German  by  Matilda 
Wrench.     Bivingtons. 

"  Bernard  was  born  at  Fontaines,  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  m 
the  year  1091,"''  says  our  author.  "His  father  Tecelin,  a  knight 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was  too  much  engaged  in  deeds  of 
arms  to  have  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  his  son, 
and  it  therefore  devolved  on  his  mother  Aletta,  a  woman  of  a 
gentle  and  pious  disposition.  At  that  time  there  appeared  to  be 
no  choice  between  the  turbulent  and  dissolute  mode  of  life  of  the 
upper  ranks,  too  often  connected  with  deeds  of  rude  and  lawless 
violence,  and  the  absolute  retirement  of  the  monastic  life,  which 
from  the  force  of  contrast  was  held  in  the  greater  veneration." 

That  there  were  only  those  two  modes  of  life  to  choose  between 
is,  we  suppose,  what  the  author  or  the  translator  means ;  but  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  tell  of  Bemard'^s  education,  of  the  pains  taken 
to  allure  him  with  the  pleasures  of  life,  or  to  corrupt  him  by  the 
charms  of  profane  learning.  He  withstood  them  all,  and  "  when 
he  was  journeying  alone  to  meet  his  brothers,  who  were  in  the 
camp  of  the  ]3urgundian  army,  then  engaged  in  besieging  the 
castle  of  Grenie,  this  idea "  (that  of  the  high  and  holy  d^iny 
for  which  his  mother  intended  him)  "and  the  image  of  his  chiding 
mother  filled  his  whole  soul.  Upon  this  he  retired  into  a  church, 
which  was  upon  the  road,  and  prayed  that  God  would  confirm  him 
in  his  purpose  of  becoming  a  monk.  With  the  ardour  peculiar  to 
him,  he  now  not  only  hastened  to  execute  his  resolution,  but  he 
also  sought  to  communicate  his  own  inclinations  to  his  kinsfolk 
and  friends.  His  persuasions  were  effectual  with  many.  His 
uncle  "  (Oaudry,  Count  of  Touillon),  "  a  great  and  wealthy  landed 
proprietor,  and  a  man  of  high  renown  in  arms,  was  the  first  to 
join  him,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  Bernard's  brothers, 
with  the  exception  of  Gterard,  the  second,''  who,  however,  even- 
tually embraced  the  monkish  life,  and  the  father,  Tecelin,  himself 
followed  the  example  of  his  sons  some  years  after.  Bernard,  the 
day  that  he  renounced  the  world,  began  to  preach  so  successfully 
against  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  that  he  had  soon  made  many 
converts. 

"  Many  of  these  new  votaries  being  married,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  provide  a  retreat  for  those  ladies  who  par^ 
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ticipated  in  the  purpose  of  their  husbands,  and  he  caused  the 
nunnery  of  Juilly,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres  "^  (near  Diion)  "  io 
be  erected  for  them.^  How  he  could  erect  such  an  establishment, 
or  by  what  means  he  effected  it,  we  are  not  informed.  But  for 
himself  he  made  choice  of  "  the  convent  of  Giteaux  (Gistercium), 
situate  in  a  barren  wilderness,  in  the  diocese  of  Ghalons-sur- 
Saonc.*"  "To  this  convent,  then  prended  over  by  Stephen 
Harding,  an  Englishman  ^ — '^  Bernard  retired  with  more  than 
thirty  associates,  m  the  year  of  our  -Lord  1113,'*''  being  at  that 
time  twenty-two  years  of  age.  ^^  He  soon  excited  observation 
and  astonishment  by  the  personal  activity  which  he  had  the  power 
of  combining  with  the  most  profound  aSbstractedness,  and  oy  his 
command  over  his  bodily  appetites.^^ 

His  reputation  drew  so  many  votaries  to  -the  monastery,  that 
the  Abbot  Harding  granted  a  site  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
abbey, — tliat  of  Glairvaux. 

'*It  was  a  wild  and  desolate  spot  in  the  bishopric  of  Langres,  and 
had  formerly,  when  a  robbers'  cave  existed  there,  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Valley  of  Wormwood  (Vallis  AbsinUiialis),  but  since  the 
extirpation  of  this  plant,  it  had  been  called  the  clear  or  bright  valley 
(Claravallis).  It  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  profession  that  Bernard 
was  called  to  preside  as  abbot  over  the  newly-established  convent. 
This  was  in  the  year  1115."  "  He  was  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
and  so  emaciated  as  rather  to  resemble  a  corpse  than  a  living  being/* 

His  health  was  indeed  so  seriously  injured,  that  he  suiibrcd  all 
his  Ufe  from  the  too  rigid  fasts  he  had  kept,  and  was  at  this  time, 
bv  order  of  tho  Bishop  of  Ghalons,  put  under  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian, who  proved  a  miserable  quack,  and  under  whose  treatment 
ho  was  kept  in  a  hut  apart  from  his  convent ;  but — 

''  no  sooner  was  he  released  from  this  state  of  surveillance,  than,  with 
his  abbot's  place,  he  resumed  his  former  austerities.  The  whole  con- 
vent was  animated  by  his  spirit  and  example.  Men  of  illustrious 
descent,  who  had  formerly  played  a  distinguished  part  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  now,  by  their  hard  labour  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  by 
their  ascetic  self-denial,  which  at  that  era  ever  made  the  roost  profound 
impression  on  the  devotion  of  the  nobles  and  people,  and  brought  in  the 
most  costly  offerings,  prepared  for  the  convent  and  district  of  Glairvaux 
(where  the  soil  at  first  yielded  them  only  the  scantiest  sustenance)  the 
great  wealtli  that  in  some  decades  of  years  it  had  acquired." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  tho  contemporaiy  author  of  St. 
Bernard's  life : — 

*'  It  was  a  dreary  spot,  inclosed  by  gloomy  woods  and  rugged  moun- 
tains^ and  those  who  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  saw  this 
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valley  filled  with  men,  among  whom  no  idleness  was  permitted,  each 
engaged  in  active  labour  and  busied  in  performing  his  allotted  task,  in 
silence  deep  as  that  of  the  night,  and  only  interrupted  by  the  clang  of 
the  workmen  and  the  hymns  of  praise  to  God,  were  so  awed  by  this 
solemn  stillness,  that  they  forbore  to  speak  on  any  but  sacred  subjects, 
as  long  as  they  were  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey." 

Their  diet  during  the  first  year,  before  the  ground  was  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  yield  any  produce,  consisted,  we  are  told  in  a 
note,  of  a  coarse  bread,  made  of  barley  and  millet  and  beech 
leaves,  cooked  in  salt  and  water.  And  tne  hearts  of  some  of  the 
brethren  began  to  fail  them  in  the  course  of  that  first  long  and 
dreaiy  season  of  cold,  hunger,  and  privation  of  every  sort,  which 
lasted  sixteen  or  seventeen  months,  so  that  it  required  all  the 
influence  and  exertion  of  Bernard  to  prevent  the  utter  abandon- 
ment of  his  infant  settlement.  And  he  sufiered  so  much  himself, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  in  part  the  strictness  of  the  Bene- 
dictine rule,  and  to  live  in  a  separate  dwelling,  only  visiting  the 
monastery  when  necessair. » Nor  did  he  again  return  to  his  former 
strict  seclusion.  He  had  already  founded  the  abbey  of  Fontenoi. 
He  sent  twelve  monks  to  fix  on  a  suitable  situation,  and  placed 
Godfrey,  one  of  his  original  companions,  at  their  head.  They 
here  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  fight  among 
themselves,  and  receive  absolution  for  having  done  so.  And  they 
also  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  from  Fhilip  the  Bold,  of 
Burgundy,  an  exemption  from  furnishing  his  dogs  with  white 
bread. 

But  though  no  longer  engaged  '^  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
monkish  life,"  Bernard  was  "  regarded  with  universal  veneration,"* 
and  persons  of  all  ranks  came  to  receive  his  instruction. 

"  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  affairs  of  importance,  and  made  use 
of  the  penetration  and  eloquence  that  were  natural  to  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  every  individual."  "  In  him 
the  practical  and  the  sensitive  were  the  predominant  tendencies."  "At 
that  era,  when  the  administration  of  justice  was  still  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  nobles,  a  certain  vassal  of  the 
Count  Thibaut,  of  Champagne,  named  Humbert,  had  suffered  banish- 
ment and  confiscation  of  goods."  "  He  became  a  houseless  and  destitute 
wanderer,  and  left  his  wife  and  children  in  the  most  wretched  and  hopeless 
condition.  They  had  recourse  to  Bernard,  and  implored  his  mediation  with 
the  count."  "  Bernard  wrote  himself  to  the  count  as  follows : — '  Had 
I  asked  of  thee  gold  or  silver,  or  the  like,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  I 
should  have  obtained  my  request.'"  (He  had  already  applied  through 
some  of  the  abbots  of  the  province  to  the  count  in  behalf  of  Humbert,  in 
vain.)  "Wherefore,  then,  am  I  counted  unworthy  to  obtain  from  you  the 
only  thing  I  have  asked,  and  that  not  in  my  own,  but  in  God*a  iv^'CQk^\ 
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not  for  my  own  sake,  but  far  more  for  yours  ?      Know  you  not  that 
with  what  measure  you  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again  t     Know 
you  not  that  it  is  as  easy,  ay,  a  thousand  times  easier,  for  God  to  cast 
you  out  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  than  for  you  to  eject  Humbert  from 
his  patrimony  ?     There  are  indeed  cases  where  the  guilt  is  so  manifest 
that  justice  leaves  no  room  for  mercy ;  but  even  then  yon  must  take 
vengeance  in  sorrow  and  trembling,  impelled  rather  by  necessity  aod 
judicial  duty,  than  by  any  desire  of  avenging  yourself  I      These  repre- 
sentations had  their  due  effect." 

We  next  find  Bernard  exhorting,  and  successfully,  to  a  more 
pious  course  of  life,  Archbishop  Remi,  of  Sens,  and  then  defend- 
ing him  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  from  the  persecution  of 
Louis  VL,  and  he  wrote  to  the  king  threatening  him  with  the 
Pope's  interference ;  and  after  several  bishops  had  thrown  them- 
selves at  the  king'^s  feet  in  behalf  of  the  archbishops  in  vain,  Ber- 
nard reproached  him  most  vehemently,  and  declared  that  he 
would  be  punished  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  Philip — ^this 
prince  did  die  three  years  afterwards,  but  this  prophetic  curse  of 
Bernard's  had  at  the  time  no  effect  upon  the  king,  who  was,  by 
the  interference  of  the  bishops,  excommunicated,  and  promised  to 
restore  the  church  property,  but  on  the  interdict  being  remoTed 
refused  to  do  so,  and  proceeded  to  further  spoliation. 

"  Upon  this  Bernard  complained  to  the  Pope  in  his  own  name," 
and  "  it  is  probable  that  these  representations  had  their  effect,  and  that 
the  Pope  espoused  the  cause  of  the  archbishop."  *'  But  the  Court  of 
Rome  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  Bernard*s  reforming  zeal,  and 
the  cardinals  looked  with  jealous  eyes  on  the  man  by  whom  princes, 
bishops,  and  even  Papal  legates  submitted  to  be  guided,"  and  he  was 
advised  not  to  '*  trouble  himself  so  much  with  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
since  this  was  unbecoming  in  a  monk." 

From  which  reproach  he  justifies  himself  with  more  spirit  than 
discretion;  but  he  was  soon  called  upon  again  by  the  Pope^s 
legate  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  at  Troyes,  on  the  rules  to  be 
given  to  the  new  order  of  the  Temple,  and  he  then  became 
involved  in  along  controversy  with  "  Peter  the  Venerable,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  important  order  of  Cluniac  monks.'" 

Controversy  indeed  we  can  scarcely  call  it,  for  in  the  personal 
connexion  of  Peter  and  Bernard  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
degree  of  affection  and  forbearance,  that  not  all  the  rivalry  of  their 
respective  monasteries  could  cool  or  lessen.  The  contrast  between 
Clairvaux  and  Clugni  appears  indeed  to  have  been  sufficiently 
striking- — Glugni  in  all  tne  pomp  of  an  over-endowed,  unrestraint 
foundation— charitable  from  ostentation,  magnificent,  profuse, 
and  licentious  from  choiee. 
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In  the  contest  of  the  rival  Popes  Anaclet  II.  and  Innocent  II. : 

**  The  decision  between  the  rival  claims  of  the  respective  Popes  was 
remitted  by  King  Louis  to  his  bishops,  and  they  accordingly  assembled 
at  Etampes  for  this  purpose.  Bernard,  whose  voice  had  the  greatest 
influence,  was  invited  to  attend  both  by  the  king  and  the  bishops." 

Bernard  further  proceeded  to  England  to  prevail  on  Henry  of 
England  to  recognize  Innocent,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  doing 
80.     Finding  his  efforts 

"  unavailing,  Bernard  at  length  exclaimed,  *  You  dread  bringing  guilt 
upon  your  soul  by  recognizing  Innocent ;  well  then,  I  tell  you  to  think 
only  how  you  may  answer  for  your  other  sins  in  the  sight  of  God,. and 
I  will  be  responsible  for  this.'  These  words  touched  the  king's  hearty 
and  he  was  moved  by  them  to  declare  himself  for  Innocent." 

"  In  Germany  as  well  as  in  France  the  most  eminent  bishops 
had  already  declared  in  favour  of  Innocent,'^  and  the  Emperor 
Lothaire  invited  him  into  the  Imperial  territories. 

'*  Innocent  set  out  at  once,  accompanied  by  Bernard  who  was  always 
about  him,  and  whose  ready  eloquence  and  talents  for  business  were 
peculiarly  useful  to  him."  '*  At  Lullich  he  found  Lothaire,  who 
followed  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  retinue  of  nobles  and  bishops,  rode 
down  the  principal  street  in  which  the  cathedral  was  situated,  and  there, 
alighting  from  his  steed,  made  his  way  to  the  horse  of  the  Pope,  and 
then  taking  its  bridle  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  held  aloft  his 
staff,  as  Defender  of  the  Faith  he  led  Innocent  into  the  sacred  edifice." 

Bernard,  after  accompanying  Innocent  on  his  fruitless  journey 
to  Home,  returned  to  his  own  country,  whence  he  addressed 
letters  to  the  Pisans  exhorting  them  to  maintain  their  town  as 
the  seat  of  the  true  Pope;  and  to  Innocent  advising  him  to 
choose  Pisa  as  the  seat  of  the  apostolic  dignity.  And  when 
Louis  VI.  quarrelled  with  Innocent,  Bernard  wrote  to  the  king, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Innocent.  He  then  again  took  up  his  residence  in  Italy  for  some 
time,  and  at  Milan,  which  had  always  espoused  the  party  of 
Anaclet,  the  influence  of  Bernard  soon  excited  them  to  a  wish  of 
being  reconciled  to  Innocent. 

"  Many  of  them  "  (the  Milanese  nobles  and  clei|^)  *'  seized  with  a 
passion  of  veneration  for  Bernard  and  for  the  ascetic  lives  of  the  Cister- 
cians, at  once  assumed  the  habit  of  the  order,  attracted  the  esteem  and 
reverence  of  the  people,  and  had  a  powerful  effect  in  disposing  them  in 
favour  of  Innocent."  '*  The  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  his 
(Bernard's)  presence  is  described  by  an  eye-witness  (Landulfo  the 
younger) :  *  At  his  nod  all  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  remov«dL 
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from  the  churches,  and  shut  up  in  chests*  as  being  ofiensijre  to  the  holy 
abbot :  men  and  women  clothed  themselves  either  in  hair  cloth,  or  in 
the  meanest  woollen  garments.' " 

The  Mikinese  anxious  to  keep  Bernard  among  them, 

**  assembling  in  festival  fprocession,  they  proceeded  ringing  hymns  and 
psalms  of  jubilee  to  the  church  where  he  resided,  and  entreated  bit 
acceptance  of  the  archiepiscopal  office." 

But  he  had  long  determined  against  taking  any  such  office,  and, 
after  mediating  between  Pavia,  and  Cremona,  and  the  Milanese, 
in  1135  he  returned  to  France. 

**  The  news  of  his  coming  flew  before  him,  and  on  his  passage  over 
the  Alps,  he  was  met  by  crowds  of  shepherds  and  peasants,  who  came 
down  from  their  dwellings  on  the  rocks  to  see  him,  and  returned  to 
their  rude  houses  rejoicing  when  they  had  received  hia  blessing." 
*'  Bernard  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  a  life  of  retirement  and  contempla- 
tion amid  his  monks  for  any  lengthened  period." 

He  was  called  to  accompany  the  legate  of  Pope  Innocent  to  the 
court  of  William  IX.,  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitou  (father  of  Elinor, 
queen  of  our  Henry  II.),  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
quarrels  between  the  popes  to  dismiss  several  bishops  on  his  own 
authority,  and  Bernard  having  in  vain  remonstrated  and  n^o- 
tiated, 

"  repaired  to  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  a  High  Mass. 
The  count,  who,  as  an  excommunicated  schismatic  did  not  dare  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony,  remained  standing  outside  the  door,  and  Bernard 
having  pronounced  the  words  of  consecration  over  the  bread,  and  given 
his  blessing  to  the  people,  made  his  way  through  them  to  the  place 
where  he  stood,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  paten  with  the  consecrated 
bread,  and  then  with  a  stern  and  menacing  countenance,  and  eyes 
flashing  with  indignation,  he  addressed  the  prince  in  these  awful  words : 
'  Twice  already  have  the  servants  of  the  Lord  in  united  conference  sup- 
plicated you,  and  you  have  despised  them ;  lo,  now  the  Blessed  Son  of 
the  Virgin,  He  who  is  the  Head  and  the  Lord  of  the  Church  which 
you  persecute,  appears  to  you,  behold  your  Judge,  at  whose  voice  every 
knee  is  bowed  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  the  Judge  to  whom  you  must 
one  day  surrender  your  soul :  and  will  you  reject  Him,  at  you  have 
rejected  his  servants?'  Count  William,  horror-stricken  and  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground  as  if  attacked  by 
epilepsy." 

He  gave  way,  and  reinstated  the  bishops,  and  died  at  Gompo- 
stella,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  atone  for  his  sins. 

"Bernard  having  thus  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his 
mission  returned  to  Clairvaux,  where,  seated  in  a  bower,  shaded  by 
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twining  blossoms  (which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  most  secluded 
part  of  the  valley),  he  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  elevating  con- 
templations till  he  was  summoned  from  his  retirement  by  the  afifairt  of 
Italy.*' 

Pope  Innocent  having  been  forced  to  apply  again  to  the  Em- 
peror Lothaire  against  Roger  the  Norman,  thought  his  application 
useless,  unless  backed  by  a  letter  from  Bernard  to  the  emperor ; 
and  when  the  imperial  arms  proved  victorious,  and  Innocent  was 
established  at  Borne,  and  after  the  death  of  Anaclet,  when  the 
anti-papal  party  elected  a  new  anti-Pope,  Victor  III.,  Bernard 
persuaded  him  to  abdicate  his  new  dignity. 

"  Victor  came  to  him  by  night,  and,  laying  aside  his  papal  ornaments, 
was  conducted  by  Bernard  into  the  presence  of  Innocent,  when  he  cast 
himself  at  his  feet,  thus,  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  once  more 
restored  throughout  Rome ;  and  this  era  of  divisions  and  perplexity 
gave  place  to  one  of  universal  rejoicing.  Bernard  was  regarded  by  all 
as  the  general  peace-maker,  and  honoured  and  lauded  as  the  father  of 
the  country." 

Bemard'^s  next  public  employment  was  in  a  long  and  compli- 
cated quarrel  of  the  Count  de  Vermandois,  and  Louis  of  France, 
and  the  Pope,  in  which  after  fearlessly  rebuking  all  parties,  and 
bringing  on  the  count  and  the  king  the  horrors  of  excommunication, 
he  at  length  succeeded  and  persuaded  Lewis  to  a  complete  recon-. 
ciliation.  He  did  not  even  spare  the  Pope  himself;  he  addressed 
him  indignantly  on  the  misapplication  of  his  patronage;  and 
soon  after  began  his  controversy  with  Abelard,  whose  philoso- 
phical theology  Bernard  maintained  to  be  inconsistent  with  true 
piety.  He  began  by  private  remonstrance ;  and  their  first  actual 
collision,  we  are  tola  in  a  note,  was  on  occasion  of  a  visit  of 
Bernard  to  the  Paraclete  convent,  where  he  was  received  as  an 
angel  from  heaven,  and  where  he  took  upon  him  to  reprove 
Abelard'^s  introduction  of  the  word  "super-substantial"  for  **aaily" 
bread  in  the  Lord'^s  Prayer.  This  interference  with  Abelard'^s 
own  ministry  was  of  course  unpardonable ;  and  they  continued 
their  disputes,  till  Abelard  challenged  Bernard  to  a  public 
argument  before  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  Rome,  in  a  synod 
at  Sens,  in  1140.  But  Abelard  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and 
appealed  to  the  Pope ;  and  Bernard  being  all-powerful  at  Rome, 
Abelard  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  forbidden  to  preach,  all  his 
writings  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  he  himself  to  be  imprisoned 
in  any  convent  the  French  bishops  chose  to  select.  But  before 
this  sentence  had  reached  France,  Bernard  and  Abelard  were 
reconciled  through  the  mediation  of  Peter  the  Venerable. 

Two   shortlived  Popes  had  sucoeeded  Innooeal,  ia  "vVsfi^ 
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elevation  Bernard  had  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part;  and  tbey 
were  followed  by  Eugenius  III.,  who,  naving  been  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  poor  monks  in  the  Abbey  of  Clairvaux,  was  elevated  to 
the  papal  dignity ;  an  event  which  seems  to  have  not  a  little 
startlca  Bernard,  who  writes  thus  (we  are  told  in  a  note)  to  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college,  beginning  with  all  the  abruptoess 
of  surprise, — 

'<  May  God  forgive  yon !  but  what  have  you  done  ?  Yon  hive 
recalled  to  the  world  a  man  already  in  the  grave."  "  Who  put  it  in 
your  heads  to  seize  upon  a  simple  and  unlettered  monk,  buried  in  a 
cloister,  and  place  him  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  ?  It  la  absurd  to 
take  a  poor  fellow  covered  with  rags,  and  to  make  hira  the  master  of 
princes  and  bishops,  of  kingdoms  and  empires.'*  "  I  by  no  means 
reject  the  idea  of  its  being  God's  work,  who  alone  doeth  wondrooi 
things ;  but  yet  I  tremble  for  my  Eugenius." 

He  subsequently  addressed  a  letter  of  advice  to  **  my  Ei^ 
nius  ;'^  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Tiburtine  disturbances  at 
Borne,  when  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Viterbo,  Bemaid 
wrote  to  the  Romans,  '^I,  a  man,  without  authority,  address 
myself  to  you  the  illustrious  people  C  it  was,  however,  unavailing, 
as  was  likewise  his  entreaty  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  for  his 
assistance  in  reinstating  Eugenius.  But  an  occasion  arose  in 
which  the  Pope  could  appear  as  head  of  the  Gliurch,  independent 
of  his  Bomish  rebels ;  the  newly-established  Christian  kingdom 
in  the  East  was  in  a  perilous  condition ;  and  Eueenius  sent  i 
circular  letter  to  the  king  and  nobles  of  France,  exhorting  them 
to  march  against  the  enemies  of  the  cross,  and  empowering 
Abbot  Bernard  to  act  for  him  at  Vezelai,  where,  at  Elaster,  11 4^ 
the  crusade  was  to  be  preached,  and  there  Bernard  addressed  an 
inunense  multitude  from  a  scaffolding,  in  an  open  field,  without 
the  city.  Louis  VII.,  who  had  already  assumea  the  crofis,  stood 
beside  him ;  and 

"  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  was  so  inspiring,  that  the  whole  assembled 
multitude  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  '  The  cross !  the  cross ! '  and 
thronged  around  the  scaffold  to  receive  the  sacred  emblem  from  his 
hands,  which,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  he  might  rather  he  taid 
'  to  scatter,  than  to  distribute  them.*  The  whole  supply  of  crosses 
prepared  for  the  occasion  being  exhausted,  Bernard  was  obliged  to  tear 
up  his  own  garments  to  supply  the  deficiency.*'  "  In  an  assembly  held 
at  Chartres,  about  three  weeks  after  Easter,  Bernard  was  requested  to 
head  the  expedition,  but  this  he  declined  to  do.** 

He  succeeded  in  laying  the  evil  spirit  of  a  factious  demagogue 
monk  in  Germany,  Kudolph  by  name,  who,  under  pretence  of 
jtteaching  up  the  crusade,  was  exciting  the  people  to  all  aorta  of 
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crimes,  and  he  also  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Emperor  Conrad 
very  reluctantly  to  join  the  crusade. 

After  Louis  had  been  solemnly  invested  as  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition by  the  Pope  himself,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  Bernard 
accompanied  Eugenius  to  Treves,  to  make  some  regulations  in 
the  German  Church ;  and  there  he  took  upon  him  to  entreat  the 
interference  of  his  holiness  for  the  protection  of  the  Abbess 
Hildegarde,  who  was  by  many  venerated  as  a  saint,  others 
regarded  her  as  a  silly  visionary,  and  others  as  one  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit — Eugenius  commanded  her  writings  to  be  publicly 
read,  ana  was  so  struck  with  them,  that  he  gave  her  a  certificate 
of  his  approbation  ;  upon  which 

"  her  fame  spread  into  all  lands ;  theologians  referred  their  disputes  to 
her  judgment ;  bishops  and  popes,  princes  and  emperors,  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  her  honour,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  and  in  seeking 
her  advice.*' 

We  find  Bernard  again  engaged  in  combating  the  heretical 
notion  of  a  logical  consideration  of  the  Scriptures,  at  a  council 
held  by  Eugenius,  at  Bheims,  in  1148.  His  antagonist  was 
Gilbert  of  Poitiers,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ability,  and  who 
was  supported  by  the  cardinals.  Bernard  drew  up  a  Confession 
of  Faith  for  the  Gallican  Church,  of  which  the  Pope  approved, 
but  the  cardinals  condemning  it,  Bernard  contrived  to  reconcile 
all  parties  by  declaring  the  confession  to  be  only  his  own  private 
sentiments.  Gilbert  retired  from  the  contest  uncondemned,  and 
the  cardinals  declared  themselves  satisfied. 

The  Provost  of  Stimfeld,  a  Grerman  priest,  now  entreated 
Bernard  to  write  against  the  Armenian  heretics  ;  some  of  whom 
were  discovered  in  Cologne,  and  they  were  hurried  to  the  scaffold 
by  the  populace  after  three  days  had  been  spent  in  endeavouring 
to  convert  them ;  and  he  was  then  called  on  to  oppose  Henri,  a 
Swiss  by  birth,  who  had  obtained  astonishing  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  but  great  as  it  was,  Bernard  was  able  to  op- 
pose him  successfully,  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  sermons  at 
Thoulouse,  on  his  desiring  all  those  who  still  belonged  to  his,  the 
true  faith,  to  hold  ud  their  hands :  the  whole  congregation  diid  so 
at  once  en  masse.  On  another  occasion  after  his  sermon,  as  he 
was  mounting  his  horse,  one  of  the  sectaries  came  forward,  and 
called  out  to  him : 

"  *  Know,  my  lord  abbot,  that  the  horse  of  our  master,  against 
whom  you  have  been  speaking  so  freely,  is  by  no  means  so  fat  and 
well-conditioned  as  yours.'  Bernard,  without  manifesting  the  least  dis- 
torbancei  replied,  with  a  geod-homoured  glance  at  the  laaai '  L^^^aiw 
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deny  it,  my  friend  ;  but  I  would  thou  thouldtt  remember  that  this  is 
a  beast  for  which  thou  dost  reprove  me.  Now  to  be  fat  and  well- 
conditioned  is  suitable  to  the  nature  and  appointment  of  beasts  ;  and 
God,  who  will  not  judge  us  for  such  mattersy  is  not  thereby  offended; 
but  every  man  shall  answer  for  hvnuelf*  And»  so  saying,  he  threw 
back  his  cowl,  and  discovered  his  wasted  throat  and  thin  and  withered 
countenance  ;  and  this  was  to  the  people  the  most  condndve  refutation 
of  the  heretic." 

Henri  was  at  length  arrested,  and  confined  for  life.  And 
about  this  time  Bcmard^s  preaching  so  wrought  upon  Gruinard, 
Kinff  of  Sardinia,  that  he  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son,  and  re- 
tired to  Glairvaux,  where  he  died.  But  we  have  now  arrived 
at  the  period  of  his  life  which  Bernard  called  himself  "  the  season 
of  misfortunes.'*^  The  Grosade,  which  he  had  so  zealously  pro- 
moted, liad  ended  most  disastrously,  and  reproaches  against  mm 
as  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  so  many  thousands  of  gallant 
men,  wore  poured  in  from  every  side ;  and  he  nearly  at  the  same 
time  discovered  that  he  had  been  cheated  by  his  secretary, 
Nicholas,  in  a  manner  the  most  painful  and  injurious :  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  seals  which  Bernard  was  in  the  habit  of 
using,  and  had  forged  letters  in  his  name  to  the  most  frightful 
extent — in  reply  to  which  came  all  manner  of  imputations  and 
slanders  on  Bemard^s  conduct  and  policy,  which  might  well  con- 
found and  dismay  him. 

From  this  time  he  appears  little  more  in  public,  in  the  religions 
or  political  world.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his 
great  work,  '^  The  Book  of  Oonsiderations,^  in  which  he  describes 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  dwells  with  great  eloquence 
and  earnestness  in  his  address  to  the  Pope  on  his  too  great  atten- 
tion to  secular  business. 

His  health  began  now  to  decline  ;  but  while  under  the  sufferings 
of  a  severe  illness,  and  when  he  says  of  himself  that  he  nus 
^'  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  inconceivable  weakness,^  he  at 
once  forgot  his  illness,  overcame  his  weakness,  and  quitted  his 
sick  bed,  when  he  found  he  was  called  on  to  fulfil  his  mission  of 
peacemaker.  He  was  summoned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
to  uacify  the  burghers  and  barons  of  Metz,  who  had  gone  to  war 
witn  each  other. 

"  Bernard  at  once,  forgetting  his  infirmity,  roused  himself  from  his 
sick  bed,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  strife.  On  the  banks  of  tbe 
Moselle  the  ambassadors  of  the  respective  parties  met,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  ;  but  the  arrogant  knights,  elated 
by  victory,  refused  any  terms,  and,  fearful  of  being  overcome  by  his 
eloquence,  hastily  withdrew  from  the  conference.  Both  parties  pre- 
pared for  battle,  but  Bernard,  even  now  confident  of  the  resolt,  said  to 
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his  accompanying  monks  :  *  Fear  not,  the  desired  peace  is  at  hand.' 
In  the  afternoon  Bernard  did  indeed  receive  a  message  from  the  nobles 
announcing  their  change  of  purpose.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  his 
words  had  penetrated  their  hearts." 

And  the  contending  parties  were  reconciled.  This  was  the 
last  public  act  of  Bernara  s  life :  he  returned  to  Glairvaux,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  in  the  year  1163. 

"  About  ten  years  after  his  death  his  canonization  was  proposed,  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  was  e£fected  by  Pope  Alexander  III." 

We  have  here  given  an  abstract  of  the  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  from  the  work  before  us,  which  is  indebted  to  the 
translator  not  only  for  being  put  into  excellent  and  easy  English, 
but  for  some  of  the  most  mteresting  circumstances  of  his  life, 
which  are  given  in  the  notes  by  the  translator.  So  very  remark- 
able a  story  cannot  be  made  dull ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
cold  than  Ncander's  style,  and  his  meagre  detail  of  facts  is 
wholly  out  of  proportion  with  his  discussion  of  controversial  sub- 
jects. There  he  seems  at  home ;  the  fervent  character  of  the 
roan,  and  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  his  age,  are  evidently  not 
in  the  author^s  line. 

The  order  of  the  Benedictines  had  been  founded  five  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  St.  Bernard ;  it  formed  the  rule  of  the 
Cistercian  order  to  which  he  so  early  devoted  himself,  and  in  which 
he  raised  one  hundred  and  sixty  religious  foundations.  Of  these 
Dr.  Neander  takes  scarcely  any  notice.  *'  He  has,^^  he  says,  '^  in  his 

Ereface,  *'  in  accordance  with  my  own  view  of  the  subject,  em- 
odied  all  that  was  present  to  my  own  mind.**^  He  should,  there- 
fore, Iiave  called  it  not  the  life  of  St.  Bernard ;  but  Dr.  Neander's 
notion  of  St.  Bernard.  To  make  the  public  depend  for  in- 
formation in  the  biography  of  a  celebrated  man  on  what  his 
biographer'*s  memory  retains,  is  not  treating  the  public  very  fairly. 
But  however  little  of  his  hero'^s  character  was  understood  by  his 
biographer,  the  readers  of  the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  interested 
in  the  genius,  the  feeling,  the  romance  of  St.  Bernard's  character. 
It  was  this  union  of  deep  sensibilitv  with  ardent  activity ;  this 
devoted  piety,  this  strong  purpose  which  distinguished  the  man. 
It  was  also  a  part  of  the  age :  that  age  when  peers  and  princes 
founded,  and  statesmen  and  warriors  retired  into  monasteries ; 
when  kings^  daughters  were  among  their  honourable  women ; 
when  living,  to  live  the  vowed  brother  of  some  stem  monastic 
rule ;  and  dying,  to  bestow  upon  some  such  foundation  all  his 
worldly  possessions,  was  esteemed  the  height  of  human  virtue. 
It  was,  however,  like  all  fervent  feelings  rather  sadden  thaa  \aa»V- 
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ing,  rather  contafpous  than  enduring.  The  fever  fit  of  conventoal 
devotion  seemed  to  come  on  with  idl  the  taxj  of  a  moral  finenzr, 
and  then  to  subside  to  all  the  tameness  of  reaction  after  a  Tiolent 
crisis.  The  spread  of  these  pious  epidemics  was  like  that  of  a 
physical  plap^c  :  it  seemed  to  extend  from  countiy  to  country, 
pervading  all  ranks,  and  subduing  all  ages,  with  a  rapidity  whidi 
surpassed  all  our  modem  instaneousnessof  communication.  Bat 
it  was  the  very  absence  of  a  more  general  means  of  conmiunica- 
tion  which  occasioned  it.  A  thousand  ideas  were  not  every  day 
let  looso  upon  the  world  in  a  thousand  newspapers  and  magazines; 
one  idea  was  not  started  by  one  party  to  be  instantly  knocked 
down  by  another — a  subject  was  not  set  upon  high  to  be  ^^  bowled 
to  death "  by  every  paper.  It  was  not  viewed  on  eveiy  side, 
liandled  in  every  direction,  turned  round  to  every  gazing  eye: 
adorned,  abased,  worshipped,  derided,  knelt  to  and  mocked  at 
the  same  instant.  No  !  one  idea— one  notion — a  superstition,  a 
fanaticism^  a  frenzy  for  fighting,  or  a  passion   for   piety  w&s 

E reached  by  a  wandering  friar,  or  ordained  by  the  Pope,  or  ex- 
orted  from  the  monastery,  and  it  was  admired,  loved,  adopted 
and  followed  with  all  the  unhesitating  enthusiasm  of  single-minded 
zeal: — 

''  From  pole  to  pole,  from  point  to  point  it  flew. 
Spread  as  it  went,  and  in  its  progress  grew.*' 

It  sproid,  it  grew,  it  reached  its  acme,  and  then  it  died  awar. 
In  his  horror  of  human  crime,  and  worldly  wealth,  and  luxury 
and  pride,  Dcnedict  founded  his  order,  and  laid  down  those  rules 
so  stern  and  sad,  that  they  must  bend  or  break  the  proud  heart 
that  was  submitted  to  their  thrall.  But  in  the  five  centuries 
that  had  elapsed  between  its  foundation  and  the  year  1 098,  the 
vigour  of  the  establishment  had  been  benumbed  ;  the  life  of  the 
original  institution  was  almost  dead ;  the  rules  were  neglected, 
their  purpose  forgotten,  and  the  holy  men  who  still  clung  to  its 
decaying  form,  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  restore  it 
to  its  pristine  energy.  A  crisis  of  zeal  was  at  hand :  the  Cister- 
cian order  was  founaed ;  a  restoration  of  the  Benedictine  rule  in 
all  its  primitive  strictness  : — To  rise  two  hours  after  midnight ; 
no  one  to  speak  without  being  spoken  to ;  to  sleep  clothed  with 
their  girdles  on ;  every  monk  in  turn  to  execute  all  the  most 
menial  offices  of  the  house,  and  to  wash  the  feet  of  all  his 
brethren ;  no  meat  but  to  the  sick  ;  no  letters  or  presents  to  be 
received  without  the  abbofs  leave ;  and  every  hour  \iith  its  ap- 
pointed service,  its  prayer,  its  labour,  or  its  meditation.  This 
revived  order  was  founded  by  Robert,  a  nobleman  of  Gliampagne, 
ivho  had  been  disgusted  by  the  luxury  and  laziness  of  other  mo- 
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nasterics.  And  into  this  convent  Bernard  retired  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  That  an  old  man  who  had  trod  the  many  ways  of 
the  world  till  tired  and  exhausted,  should  gladly  enter  where  he 
could  be  at  rest,  is  natural ;  but  that  a  young  man  who  had  all 
the  paths  of  life  before  him,  and  could  fancy  all  their  flowery 
charms,  to  whom  the  mere  pleasure  of  exploring  an  untrodden 
road  has  so  much  fascination,  seems  unnatural  and  strange. 
That  a  warrior,  loathing  the  scenes  of  blood  and  strife  in  which 
he  had  been  struggling ;  that  a  man  of  the  world  who  had  become 
sated  with  luxury  ;  that  the  statesman,  sick  of  the  vanity  of  his 
ambitious  schemes,  that  these  should  seek  to  lose  their  sorrows 
or  bury  their  disappointments,  and  atone  for  their  wickedness  in 
a  life  of  penitence  and  prayer,  we  can  readily  comprehiend,  and 
can  sympathize  in  their  feelings ;  but  here  is  a  young  gentleman, 
well  born  and  well  educated,  and  with  so  many  means  of  inde- 

1)endent  distinction  before  him,  voluntarily  renouncing  them  for  a 
ife  of  total  seclusion  and  abject  obedience.  All  his  family  were 
soldiers,  all  the  world  were  at  war,  the  sword  was  sure  to  lead 
to  fame  and  honours :  he  rejected  them  at  once,  and  not  only 
quitted  the  world  himself,  but  persuaded  thirty  men  to  quit  it 
with  him.  Among  these  was  his  uncle,  a  distinguished  warrior, 
and  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  An  uncle  to  a  young  man  of  two- 
and-twenty  usually  thinks  himself  entitled  to  give  advice  to  his 
nephew,  to  assist  his  father  in  disposing  of  the  youth  in  the  way 
they  may  deem  most  suitable.  An  uncle  is  very  apt  to  lecture 
young  gentlemen  on  their  fantastic  tastes,  and  to  tell  them  a 
great  deal  of  their  own  good  sense,  and  experience,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Hut  the  nephew  prevailed :  his  uncle,  his 
brothers,  and  eventually  his  father,  were  all  persuaded  by  the 
eloquence,  the  zeal,  the  devoted  ardour  of  young  Bernard. 

That  his  renunciation  of  the  world  did  not  arise  from  a  cold 
heart,  or  want  of  social  affection,  is  proved  by  his  successful 
eagerness  to  be  joined  by  his  family ;  and  his  warm-heartedness 
is  strikingly  shown  in  his  letter  about  his  cousin  Robert,  a  young 
lad  who  liad  been  particularly  attached  to  him,  and  who  was 
wiled  away  to  the  abbey  of  Clugni :  though  this  occurred  some 
years  after  Bernard's  assuming  the  cowl,  we  give  an  extract  from 
his  letter  to  his  cousin,  as  evincing  an  affectionate  warmth,  unem- 
bittered  by  his  cloister  life : — 

"  I  have  waited  long  enough,  my  dear  son  Robert,  nay  perhaps  too 
long,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  please  God  to  soflen  your  heart  and 
mine.**  *'  But  since  my  expectation  is  vain,  1  can  no  longer  conceal 
my  sadness  or  restrain  my  sorrow,"  **  Let  us  then  forget  the  past :  I 
will  not  stop  to  examine  into  circumstances.  1  would  fain  efface  the 
remembrance  of  them.     I  will  speak  only  of  my  own  affliction  in  beui^ 
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depiiTed  of  your  society.'*  *'  I  aak  not  the  reasons  of  thy  departure, 
I  ask  only  why  thou  dost  not  return.  Return,  I  entreat  thee»  and  all 
shall  be  peace :  return,  and  I  shall  again  be  happy/* 

With  a  heart  so  formed  for  domestic  happiness,  the  utter  re- 
jection of  them  was  a  sacrifice  indeed — a  sacrifice  that  could 
arise  only  from  his  own  conviction  that  he  was  doing  right.  It 
was  the  fervour,  the  sincerity  of  this  conviction,  which  gave  him 
the  supreme,  the  irresistible  power  he  possessed  over  3l  whom 
he  chose  to  rule. 

In  person  he  was  taU,  and  of  a  clear  complexion,  but  of  the 
most  attenuated  form.  His  countenance  is  aescribed  as  serene 
and  heavenly,  and  the  chroniclers  scarcely  ever  speak  of  his  eyes 
vnthout  the  epithet  '^  columbines,'*"  so  dove-like  was  iheir  expres- 
sion of  purity  and  simplicity. 

Nothmg  could  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  poetiy  of  piety 
which  belonged  to  that  period,  than  the  romantic  situation  and 
name  of  the  site  on  whicn  he  founded  his  celebrated  Abbey  of 
Glairvaux.  An  open  valley  surrounded  by  wild  and  wooded  lulb, 
secluded  from  the  haunts  of  man,  alone  with  nature :  a  solitude, 
but  a  solitude  of  sunshine  and  cheerfulness.  The  liffht  of  day 
was  full  upon  them,  there  was  nothing  to  be  concealed  in  shade, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  gloom  of  situation.  There  was  foree 
of  mind  in  choosing  such  a  spot :  the  stem  severity  of  their  lives 
was  not  to  be  nourished  by  any  outward  symbols  of  awe ;  the 
bright  and  blessed  sun  was  to  shine  upon  the  scene :  secnre  in 
inward  steadiness  of  purpose,  he  did  not  dread  ^'  rejoicing  na- 
ture.*" 

The  early  struggles  and  privations  that  he  and  his  foUowen 
endured,  of  which  we  have  extracted  the  accounts,  were  enoagh 
to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  desire  for  mortification,  and  suffid^ 
to  damp  any  but  the  most  determined  zeal ;  and  indeed  it  re- 
quired all  the  power  and  eloquence  of  Bernard  to  iwMnt^n  the 
resolution  of  nis  followers ;  but  he  did  maintain  it :  thej 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  finally  established  the  Abbey 
of  Glau-vaux.  He  had  preriously  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie 
Convent  of  Juilly,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  above  one 
hundred  and  sixty  difierent  religious  establishments.  Of  these, 
as  we  have  observed,  Dr.  Neander  makes  very  little  mention: 
they  were  not  '*  present  to  his  mind^  we  suppose ;  nor  does  he 
condescend  to  inform  us  how  this  multitude  of  vast  buildings 
were  raised.  We  are  indebted  to  a  note  by  the  translator  f(tf 
the  following  interesting  extract  from  Mabillon  of  a  letta 
written  by  Haimo,  Abbot  of  St.  Pierre  in  Normandy,  who  saw 
a  magnificent  cathedral  building  where  his  pariah  church  had 
stood. 
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"  Who  has  eyer  heard  of  such  a  thing  ? — who  has  ever  seen  princes, 
mighty  lords,  men-at-arms,  and  delicate  women,  bend  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  to  which  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  attached,  like  beasts  of 
draught,  so  as  to  move  heavy  burdens?  Sometimes  thousands  of 
them  are  seen  fastened  to  one  machine,  of  great  weight,  loaded  with 
wheat,  wine,  and  oil,  with  lime,  stone,  and  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  workmen,  which  they  drag  from  surprising  distances.  And 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  this  innumerable  company  pursues  its 
march  without  noise  or  confusion.  Their  voices  are  never  heard  but  at 
a  given  signal,  when  they  are  raised  to  implore  pardon  for  their  sins, 
or  to  chant  the  praises  of  God.*' 

Though  this  is  not  the  description  of  the  raising  of  one  of  Ber- 
nard's own  establishments,  it  was  in  this  manner  that  he  formed 
them. 

No  steam-engines,  no  raifaroads,  no  competition  for  wages,  no 
buying  of  shares,  no  declaring  of  dividends,  no  helps  of  science, 
no  bribes  of  interest,  no  hope  of  worldly  gain,  no  expectation  of 
human  happiness  was  the  spur  to  thb  impassioned  industry ;  the 
building  they  were  toiling  to  erect  was  to  them  the  tomb  of  earthly 
hopes,  the  scene  of  constant  bodily  mortification  and  mental 
slaveiy ;  and  yet  with  one  mind,  one  heart,  they  laboured, — the 
old,  the  young,  the  fair,  the  rich  and  the  proud,  as  one  body, 
to  one  mighty  purpose. 

That  one  young  man  should,  so  soon  after  his  taking  upon  him 
the  habit  of  his  order,  have  such  influence  as  to  erect  a  monastery, 
and  to  be,  at  five-and-twenty,  named  for  its  abbot,  is  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  anomalies  which  is  furnished  by  the  history  of 
mankind.  He  had,  at  this  time,  persuaded  all  his  brothers,  his 
father,  and  his  uncle  to  become  monks.  He  had  so  wrought 
upon  the  wife  of  his  eldest  brother,  that  on  separating  from  her 
husband  when  he  took  the  vows,  she  also  retired  from  the  world, 
and  became  abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  Juilly.  To  this  nunnery 
also  retired  his  sister  Hombeline,  on  the  death  of  her  husbano, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine, 
also,  Bernard  converted;  and  all  this  before  he  was  six-and- 
twenty.  But  the  most  anomalous  part  of  the  anomaly  was,  that 
after  preaching  retirement  from  the  world,  rejection  of  worldly 
interest,  devotion  to  heavenly  things,  and  a  life  of  moniustio 
strictness,  and  utter  seclusion,  he  ceased  himself  to  be  the  denizen 
of  a  cloister :  he  lived  in  the  world ;  and  after  the  three  or  four 
first  years  of  his  monastic  life,  he  quitted,  never  more  to  be  re- 
sumed, the  very  austerities  of  that  Benedictine  sternness  which 
he  enforced,  as  the  first  of  duties,  on  every  one  else. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  sincerity  of  his  first  vocation  to 
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the  cloister;  there  can  be  no  suspicion  attached  to  hk  early 
piety.      It  would  seem  that  he  did  reaUy  think   that   he,  at 
two-and-twenty,  was  devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  utter  seclusion ; 
that  the  walls  of  Clairvaux,  and  the  hills  of  her  valley  were  to  be 
the  boundaries  of  his  earthly  sight ;  that  the  bright  sunshine  of 
her  valley  was  to  be  his  only  cheerfulness ;  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  few  acres  about  these  walls,  and  the  added  numbers  of  he 
converts  within  them,  was  the  end  and  aim  of  his  ambition;  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  so,  but  that  his  bodily  health  gave 
way.     He  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
severities  with  which  he  had  overtasked  his  infirm  frame.     His 
constitution  was  incurably  shaken ;  he  never  recovered  the  suf- 
ferings of  that  first  year  of  struggle  and  starvation.     He  never 
more  resumed  his  permanent  residence  at  Clairvaux,  though  he 
retained  the  office  and  the  power  of  abbot  all  his  life. 

To  a  mind  so  ardent  as  his,  the  nature  of  a  conventual  life, 
without  its  austerities,  was,  of  course,  intolerable;  and  for 
objects  for  his  passionate  zeal,  he  looked  out  into  the  worid. 
He  early  formed,  and  always  adhered  to,  his  resolution  of  not 
accepting  any  official  situation  beyond  that  of  abbot  of  Glairvanx. 
He  became  one  of  those  remarkable  men,  who  have  been  in  all 
ages,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  reality  of  power  without  the 
name  of  it ;  who  have  said — 

irwc  ^flT   IfJiol  Tvpayylg  fi^luv  €\tiy 
ap\riQ  aXvirov  Kal  Bvyatmlag  c^v, 

He  felt  that  he  could  lead  the  minds  of  men — he  had  proved  it: 
and  throughout  the  succeeding  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  continued 
to  lead,  to  sway,  to  rule — not  merely  to  piety  and  prayer,  not 
merely  leading  men  and  women  to  devote  themselves  as  monks 
and  nuns  to  the  service  of  God, — but  he  governed  the 
highest  and  the  proudest  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  To 
persuade,  as  a  preacher,  that  it  was  a  certain  road  to  eternal 
nappiness  to  renounce  the  world,  and,  laying  aside  the  cares  and 
crosses  of  life,  to  bring  all  sorrow,  and  all  disappointment,  and 
anxiety  to  the  calm  of  the  cloister,  seemed  to  require  a  difierent 
power  of  mind,  another  species  of  eloquence  than  that  which 
should  stem  the  force  of  those  cares  and  anxieties,  and  bid  them, 
at  his  pleasure,  to  be  still.  The  temptation  to  a  man  feeling 
himself  endowed  with  such  powers,  to  seek  for  some  high  post 
where  he  could  exercise  them,  seems  almost  irresistibk ;  but 
whether  from  the  certainty  that  he  would  be  more  useful 
untrammelled  by  official  dignity,  or  from  the  more  noble  am- 
bition  to  serve  his   Maker  and   his  fellow-man    in    the   most 
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effectual  way  he  could  devise,  or  whether  from  the  meaner  am- 
bition of  mere  power,  the  belief  that  as  the  adviser  he  should  be 
greater  than  the  advised,  we  cannot,  and  we  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  judge.  Bernard  could  not  foresee  to  what  an  extent  his  power 
would  reach,  but  he  possessed  the  rare  ability  to  know  where  it 
should  stop,  and  in  the  height  of  his  career  knew  how  to  possess 
himself;  and,  unintoxicated  with  his  success,  to  be  still  superior 
to  the  personal  distinctions  of  wealth  and  pomp  of  station. 

To  feel  that  his  voice  can  rule  the  multituae,  is  so  very  fasci- 
nating a  conviction  that  there  have  always,  and  always  will  be 
found  men  who  seek  only  this  fleeting  glory,  and  who,  with  no 
fixed  aim,  have  the  gift  to  seize  upon  the  popular  objects,  and  to 
follow  where  they  seem  to  guide;  who,  laying  hold  of  some 
grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  that  has  irritated  the  multitude, 
make  it  the  topic  of  their  eloquence ;  and  while  they  are  declaim- 
ing in  favour  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow-man,  are  thinking  only 
of  their  own  applause ;  men  to  whom  the  draughts  of  human 
flattery,  en  masse^  have  become  so  intoxicating  that  thev  cannot 
forego  them.  "Verily,  they  have  their  reward.^  Admired, 
applauded,  wondered  at — and  forgotten. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  like  to  stand  by  the  pilot  and 
direct  his  course,  who  lay  out  the  chart,  and  direct  the  course, 
and  enjoy  the  secret  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  was  their  doing ; 
a  sort  of  mysterious  pride  which,  if  less  dangerous  than  that  of 
the  demagogue  drunk  with  his  own  applause,  is  as  selfish,  and  as 
ephemeral  a  glory,  and  is  usually  connected  with  more  sordid  ends 
of  personal  lucre.  But  St.  Bernard  preserved  to  the  end  of  his 
life  the  simplicity  of  his  early  habits,  and  the  reality  without  the 
form  of  the  life  of  a  devotee.  Still  we  cannot  but  think  he  was 
not  free  from  human  vanity  or  human  ambition,  as  we  shaU 
presently  show.  One  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  character 
and  conduct  was  the  absence  of  that  monkish  mania  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  order.  It  takes  the  place  of  family 
affection  and  of  personal  selfishness.  Men  who  have  renounced 
all  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  who  seek  no  advantages  for  father, 
brother,  or  nephew,  and  who  regard  no  personal  suffering,  humi- 
liation, or  labour,  are  yet  as  selfish,  as  ambitious,  as  mean  in  their 
objects  for  their  Order,  as  the  most  abandoned  place-hunter  or 
pension-coveter  for  himself  or  his  family.  St.  Bernard  appears 
to  have  been  superior  to  this  weakness.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  sought  to  place  Benedictines  or  Cistercians  in  every 
situation  of  profit  or  of  eminence,  and  though  he  was  the  founder 
of  so  many  Cistercian  abbeys  and  convents,  it  was  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  that  he  was  doing  God's  service.     He  constantly 
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upheld  the  Btrictness  of  their  rules,  he  steadily  inveigled  acaiiist 
any  insidious  luxury,  any  outward  roagnifioence.  He  thoognt  his 
brethren,  like  himself,  free  from  all  the  pomp  and  cireumstanee  of 
monastic  magnificence,  and  his  foundations  continued  to  be  really 
the  unadorned  seclusions  from  the  world  for  which  they  were 
founded. 

His  first  appearance  as  a  mediator  in  the  quarrels  of  the  world 
was  as  the  aavocate  for  the  banished  Humbert  with  Thibault  of 
Champagne.  His  first  controversy  was  with  the  monks  of  Clugni. 
He  was  in  this  more  admirable,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  tnuis- 
action  of  his  life,  for  the  rivalry  of  monastic  establishments  is  in 
general  passing  the  rivalry  of  individual  man  or  woman,  and  yet 
m  his  contest  with  the  Venerable  Peter,  these  two  supporters  of 
rival  establishments  in  the  same  order,  a  circumstance  which 
usually,  like  family  quarrels,  aggravates  the  bitterness  of  both 
parties,  carried  on  their  discussion  as  friends,  as  pious  men  really 
eager  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  real  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
fdlow-creatures ;  the  more  surprising  from  the  pride  of  superior 
sanctity  in  the  abbey  of  Glairvaux  with  which  the  luxury  of  tJlugni 
was  rebuked. 

His  controversy  with  Abelard  was  not  so  blameless.  The 
logical  powers  of  his  adversary,  and  the  sense  which,  to  a  man  of 
Bemaras  genius,  must  have  been  always  present,  that  the  exertk>Q 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  free  discussion  of  reUgious  subjects  must 
be  in  the  end  advantageous,  made  him  feel  himself  in  the  wrong— 
a  feeling  which  must  sdways  occasion  a  want  of  confidence,  a  loss 
of  temper.  Bernard  was  too  able  a  man  to  believe  that  learning 
and  zeal  for  truth  would  be  put  down  by  Papal  dominion,  or 
episcopal  authority,  or  the  statutes  of  Councils.  He  came  to  the 
dracussion  unwillingly,  and  he  came  out  of  it  discreditably. 

The  other  contests  against  schismatics  which  we  have  brought 
forward  in  our  extracts,  were  not  much  to  his  credit  either. 
They  are,  however,  most  interesting  from  their  exposition  of  die 
temper  of  the  times.  As  we  have  said,  a  vocation  to  piety,  a 
frenzy  for  self-inflicted  sufferings,  a  plague,  a  fanatic  plague  was 
allowed  to  spread  itself,  Uke  the  bodily  plague,  unrestrained.  No 
Board  of  Health  interfered  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  the  disease, 
no  Cordon  Sanitaire  to  arrest  its  rary,  no  Quarantine  to  stay 
its  progress,  and  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  Fana- 
ticism was  allowed  in  like  manner  to  gain  upon  and  subdue  man- 
kind;  schism  or  heresy  only,  like  the  leprosy,  was  deemed  worthy 
the  interference  of  the  legislature.  A  leper  was  banished  from 
society,  secluded  in  some  solitary  hut,  shunned  by  all  humanity, 
loathed  by  his  fellow-beings,  an  outcast  doomed  and  abhorred ;— 
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a  heretic  was  as  a  leper,  the  contagion  was  too  terrible  to  be 
endured,  he  was  hunted  down,  and  if  allowed  to  live,  it  was  only 
to  be  banished  from  society,  secluded  in  some  iron  cloister,  shunned 
and  loathed  by  his  fellow-men,  an  outcast  doomed  to  the  abhor- 
rence of  humanity. 

That  St.  Bernard  should  have  assisted  in  this  persecution  and 
excommunication  was  only  part  of  his  character  and  of  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life.  In  his  character,  too,  in  the  romantic  part  of  it, 
was  his  upholding  Hildegarde  and  her  visions.  He  was  very  apt  to 
have  portentous  and  prophetic  dreams  himself,  and  it  was  quite 
natural  that  his  good  sense,  great  as  it  was,  should  give  way 
before  the  charm  which  such  supernatural  gifts  have  always 
possessed  for  the  unworldy-minded  and  enthusiastic.  The  raptures 
of  an  abbess  could  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Church, 
they  only  strengthened  it.  Hildegarde  met  with  that  favour  from 
him  which  he  would  not  yield  to  Abelard ;  her  absurdity  might  be 
sanctioned  and  recommended  by  an  edict  from  the  Pope,  and  all 
men's  minds  should,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  did  obey  the  edict, 
but  that  men  should  be  advised  to  think  without  the  leave  of  their 
spiritual  superiors  was  not  to  be  endured.  That  men  should  be 
instructed  that  they  not  only  had  souls  to  be  saved,  but  that  they 
had  the  power  of  judging  for  themselves  about  that  salvation  was 
an  audacity  that  was  at  once  to  be  put  down  and  annihilated. 

More  honourable  to  St.  Bernard,  and  more  worthy  of  his 
title  of  saint,  and  far  more  extraordinary  was  the  power  which 
was  given  to  him,  which  he  did  not  assume,  but  which  was, 
by  common  consent,  adjudged  to  him — that  of  peacemaker, 
healer  of  differences,  and  calmer  of  angry  feelings.  He  really 
did  possess  and  use  for  the  best  and  most  hallowed  ends  that 
power  which  the  encomiasts  of  the  Popes  have  ascribed  to  them ; 
that  of  mediator  between  temporal  powers,  for  the  preservation 
of  that  peace,  which  was  the  veir  essence  of  the  religion  of  which 
they  professed  to  be  the  head.  Except  in  exhorting  Christendom 
to  a  crusade,  St.  Bernard  appears  only  as  the  advocate  for  peace. 
And  in  rousing  all  the  Christian  princes  to  a  war  against  the 
infidels,  he  was,  in  fact,  preaching  harmony  among  themselves. 
Nothing  but  the  most  entire  unanimity  of  purpose  could  here 
succeed  ;  and  the  ability  with  which  he  planned,  and  the  success 
with  which  he  won  all  men  to  this  great  work,  we  have  given 
ample  extracts  to  show,  were  all  surpassed  by  the  moderation 
and  huniiUty  with  which  he  refused  to  become  a  second  Peter  the 
Hermit.  A  greater  temptation  would  hardly  have  been  pre- 
sented to  one  not  only  conscious  of  his  powers,  but  in  the  very 
height  and  glow  of  their  success ;  he  had  all  Christendom  at  his 
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command.     At  his  bidding  the  internal  quarrels    of  sovereign 
and  serf  ceased  ;  the  wars  between  nation  and  nation  were  sus- 

; ended,  and  the  zeal  for  monastic  life  was  turned  to  another  end. 
'hose  very  labours,  of  which  we  have  extracted   the  account, 
where  all  ages,  sexes,  and  ranks  had,  with  one  enthusiasm,  de- 
voted themselves  to  one  object,  were  at  his  call  suspended :  the 
mighty  current  of  devotion  was  midway  in  its  course  arrested, 
turned  aside^  and  bade  to  flow,  obedient  to  his  word.     That  at 
such  a  moment  a  man  should  be  able,  when  it  had  done  the  work 
to  which  he  was  summoned,  to  lay  aside  his  power  and  authority, 
was  a  heroism  unequalled,  except  perhaps  by  Washington  ;  and 
his  moderation  was  less  wonderful,   because  he   resigned  only 
temporal,   Bernard  gave  up  spiritual  rule — a  power    so  mndi 
greater,  and   so  much  more  insidiously  tempting,  as  so  much 
more  easily  veiled  under  the  names  of  devotion  to  God^s  service, 
pious  labours,  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  all  the  specious  names  by 
which  the  love  of  power  is  concealed^  not  only  from  the  eyes  oi 
the  vulgar,  but  from  a  man^s  own  conscience. 

To  step  in  between  tyrant  barons  and  upstart  burghers,  and 
persuade  them  that  both  were  wrong,  and  that  both  must  give 
way  ;  to  be  called  on  by  princes  and  bishops  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes, and  to  allay  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  one,  and  the  grasp- 
ing worldliness  of  the  otner,  was  his  great  privilege.  A  simple 
monk,  with  no  other  rank  than  his  local  title  of  Abbot  of  Clauv 
vaux,  without  the  terrors  of  excommunication,  or  the  possession  of 
annies,  or  the  advantages  of  wealth,  by  his  single  force  of  virtue 
and  eloquence  he  ruled  the  most  unruly.  A  poor,  delicate- 
framed  man,  slight  and  spare,  infiim,  wasted  with  fasts  and 
vigils,  a  foreigner  to  many  of  those  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
govern ;  a  Frenchman,  belonging  to  a  nation  whose  genius  and 
whose  situation  have  always  made  it  so  dreaded  a  rival  by  all  the 
other  nations  of  Christendom,  yet  was  he  the  arbiter  alike  to 
Grerman,  and  English,  and  French. 

And  when  these  labours  were  over,  when  he  retired  from  the 
courts  and  camps,  where  he  had  been  so  honoured,  and  after  being 
received  wherever  he  went  with  the  enthusiastic  honours  that 
usually  attended  a  conqueror,  and  worshipped  almost  as  a  super- 
natural being,  he  returned  to  Clairvaux,  to  sit  in  a  bower,  and 
meditate  on  heavenly  things.  What  can  be  a  truer  picture  of 
the  poetry  of  the  times  than  this  pale  monk  sitting  in  his  flow^ 
arbour,  resting  from  the  stormy  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  so 
distinguished  an  actor,  reflecting  in  solitude,  or  teaching  those 
about  him  the  great  truths  of  their  faith  ! 

The  eager  part  which  Bernard  took  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Popes, 
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appears  to  have  been  at  first  only  that  of  a  warm  partisan,  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  right.  He  afterwards  became  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  Innocent,  hid  second  self,  his  leader,  his 
conscience.  And  with  this  secondary  glory  he  was  content; 
and  no  man  was  found  at  first  to  gainsay  his  power :  but  the 
cardinals  at  length  began  to  be  jealous  of  his  authority;  and 
they  murmured  against  him :  **  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a 
judge  amongst  us  ?^  They  were  obliged,  however,  eventually  to 
submit.  The  college  of  cardinals,  the  proudest,  haughtiest,  most 
intriguing  set  of  self-seekers  in  existence — men  with  all  the 
united  faults  of  temporal  and  spiritual  longings  after  place,  with 
all  the  bigotry  of  monks,  and  all  the  narrow-mindedness  of  a 
corporation — with  the  double  weakness  of  family  claims,  and 
the  interests  of  their  different  orders,  and  with  all  their  national 
prejudices  in  each  party  individually,  besides  their  close  borough 
system  in  general — the  college  of  cardinals  were  forced  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  Bemard'^s  character,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  pur- 
poses. Not  only  were  they  compelled  to  endure  him  as  the 
advisor  of  Innocent,  but  after  the  short  reigns  of  Celestine  and 
Lucius  II.,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  him  as  the  governor 
of  Eugenius ;  but  they  tried  to  avenge  themselves ;  and  though 
they  did  not  succeed,  their  plan  was  worthy  of  such  a  body. 

In  the  election  of  Eugenius,  Dr.  Neander  has  failed  to  remark 
the  evident  jealousy  and  irritation  which  it  gave  to  Bernard.  It 
was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear,  that  a  poor  ignorant 
monk  of  his  own  convent,  one  who  had  been  employed  in  its  most 
servile  offices  should,  from  the  situation  of  head  of  an  obscure 
convent  of  the  Cistercian  order  at  Rome,  to  which  Innocent  had 
appointed  him,  be  made  the  head  of  Christendom.  His  abilities 
were  nothing  extraordinary,  he  belonged  to  no  powerful  family, 
unheard  of  and  unknown  except  in  his  own  cloister  as  poor 
brother  Bernard  who  lighted  the  stove  of  a  cold  morning,  he  was 
all  at  once  raised  to  the  papal  chair — the  highest  dignity  in  the 
world.  At  once  he  exchanged  his  coarse  gown,  and  paltr}'  situa- 
tion in  a  small  foundation,  for  the  purple  robes,  and  his  monk'^s 
cowl  for  the  Tiara — while  Bernard,  who  had  been  in  fact  the  pope 
himself  during  the  reign  of  Innocent,  was  passed  over  unthougnt 
of,  and  left  to  the  obscurity  of  his  station  as  abbot  over  the  poor 
brethren  of  Clairvaux.  True  he  had  always  renounced  all  place, 
had  always  kept  aloof  from  dignities,  had  refused  all  that  had  been 
offered,  and  magnanimously  resisted  the  strongest  temptations  to 
situations  of  distinction,  but  it  was  not  inconsistent  in  human 
nature  that  he  should  feel  mortified,  to  find  himself  superseded  by 
his  actual  servant.     This  was,  we  conceive,  the  intention  of  the 
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cardinals  in  pitching  upon  brother  Berdard«  late  of  the  abber  of 
GlairvauXf  as  the  successor  to  Lucius ;  they  flattei^  themsdves 
that  the  jealousy  of  his  own  monk  would  so  inoenae  the  sapreme 
abbot,  that  he  would  never  be  to  him  what  he  had  been  to  bis 
predecessor  Innocent,  by  whom  he  had  been  choaen  for  a  guide 
and  confidant,  to  whose  elevation  he  had  so  mainly  contributed, 
and  whose  previous  station  had  in  it  nothing  that  could  excite  the 
temper  of  the  man  they  hated.     It  was  an  ing^iious  plan,  and 
that  it  succeeded  in  part,  as  we  think,  the  letter  to  him,  which  we 
have  quoted,  most  clearly  proves,  but  they  calculated  ill  on  this 
irritation  lasting  or  interrupting  the  purpose  which  had  been  so 
long  that  of  I^mard's  life,  to  possess  tne  reality  without  the 
incumbrances  of  power.     They  calculated  ill  in  supposing  thai 
the  conceit  of  the  poor  brother  on  his  new  devation^  or  the  envy 
of  his  superior,  would  do  away  the  habit  of  submission  in  the  one, 
or  of  command  in  the  other.     After  the  first  burst  of  irr^reaable 
jealousy  and  disappointment,  Bernard,  recovering  his  sdr-posses- 
sion,  saw  what  his  course  should  be,  and  he  immediately  adoraased 
to  the  new  Pope  a  letter  of  advice : — 

**  1  dare  no  longer  call  you  my  son,  for  the  son  is  become  the  fiitber, 
and  the  father  the  son ;  yet  I  envy  yoa  not ;  for  that  which  is  lacking 
to  me  I  trust  to  obtain  in  you,  for  you  are  my  work.'*  "  Confiding^ 
then,  in  you,  more  than  in  any  of  your  predecessors  for  a  long  season, 
the  universal  Church  rejoiceth,  and  especially  that  Church  which  hss 
borne  you  in  her  bosom,  and  at  whose  breast  you  have  imbibed  new 
life.  And  shall  I  not  share  the  common  joy  ?  Yea,  truly,  I  confesf 
it,  I  also  rejoice,  but  in  the  moment  of  rejoicing  fear  and  trembling 
seized  me,  for  though  I  have  laid  aside  the  name  of  father^  yet  have  I 
not  laid  aside  the  tender  love  and  anxious  solicitude  of  a  father.  Yen 
have  taken  a  higher  place,  but  not  so  safe  a  one ;  '  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground/  " 

He  then  gives  him  excellent  advice  in  the  policy  to  be  observed 
as  head  of  the  Church,  and  his  sometime  son  and  now  his  fiithor, 
Eugenius,  submitted  at  once  to  his  guidance.  Circumstances, 
too,  favoured  the  subjection  in  which  the  Pope  was  to  remain  to 
the  abbot.  The  disturbed  state  of  Borne  drove  Eugenius  to  seek 
refu^  in  France,  and  he  was  indebted  to  Bernard  s  good  oflSces 
for  his  favourable  reception  there. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  wonderful  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  Romish  Church,  that  men  continued  to  believe  in  the  one 
and  undivided  supremacy  of  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  at  the  very 
time  that  there  were  two  rival  candidates  for  the  chair  of  St 
Peter,  each  supported  by  equally  violent  partisans,  and  each 
party  ready  to  believe  that  their  pope  was  that  head  inci^MiUe  d 
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error — a  sort  of  melancholy  absurdity,  at  which  one  can  hardly 
amile.  When  Bernard  advocated  the  cause  of  Innocent  when  he 
upheld  his  cause  before  King  Roger 

"  in  his  palace  at  Salerno,  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,"  he  exclaims,  "  is 
it  possible  that  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  almost  all  the  Western 
nations,  and  all  the  monastic  orders,  all  adherents  of  Innocent,  should 
have  been  appointed  to  damnation,  and  that  King  Roger  aJone  should 
have  discovered  the  truth?" 

And  these  arguments  could  prevail :  after  believing  one  man  to 
have  been  the  impeccable  head,  Roger  submitted  to  believe  in 
another.  But  the  case  was  different  now,  Eugenius  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  Pope :  he  was  only  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
factions  of  his  temporal  subjects,  but  it  was  not  Eugenius,  the 
pope  and  prince,  who  addressed  them  to  persuade  them  ''to 
leave  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,^^  it  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
Bernard,  ''  a  man  without  authority  address  myself  to  you  the 
illustrious  people  ;^^  and  a  most  eloquent  address  it  is,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.     He  then  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Conrad : — 

''Is  not  Rome  at  once  the  head  of  the  empire  and  the  seat  of  the 
Apostles?  I  know  not  what  advice  the  wise  and  great  of  the  empire 
may  give  you ;  yet  cannot  I,  in  my  simplicity,  withhold  my  thoughts 
from  you.  '  Gird  on  thy  sword,*  then, '  thou  mighty  man,'  and  '  render 
unto  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  that  which  is  God's.' 
As  a  sovereign  it  befits  the  emperor  to  defend  his  crown,  as  the 
advocate  of  the  Church  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Church." 

But  his  remonstrances,  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  application  of 
the  text,  so  exceedingly  different  from  its  original  meaning,  were 
of  no  avail.  The  emperor  was  otherwise  occupied,  and  he  left 
Rome  and  her  sovereign  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  took 
half  the  advice  of  St.  Bernard,  he  carefully  kept  for  Csesar  the 
things  that  he  considered  Csesar'^s,  and  he  left  the  head  of  the 
Church  to  settle  what  should  be  considered  those  of  God.  But 
Bernard  did  not  allow  Conrad  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  havinff 
resisted  his  eloquence,  and  here  appears  that  concentrated  ambi- 
tion which  was,  we  think,  a  part  of  St.  Bemard^s  character,  he 
resolved  to  bend  Conrad  to  his  will,  and  he  succeeded  in  wringing 
from  him  his  reluctant  consent  to  join  in  the  crusade. 

In  the  controversy  with  Gilbert,  in  which  he  was  the  adviser 
of  Eugenius,  Bernard  does  not  appear  to  much  advantage ;  for 
the  jealousy  of  the  cardinals  now  broke  out  openly,  and  he  was 
obliged,  as  we  have  related,  to  declare  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which  he  had  drawn  up  as  that  of  the  Romish  Church,  to  be  merely 
that  of  his  own  private  belief;  and  the  Pope,  though  he  would 
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have  sanctioned  it,  was  forced  to  give  my  to  the  cardinals,  and 
to  acquiesce  in  BerDard'^s  rather  shabby  method  of  getting  oat  of 
the  business.     It  was,  however,  a  vain  triumph  on  the  part  of 
the  cardinals,  for  Bernard  continued  to  be  the  adviser  of  the 
Pope  and  the  reconciler  of  quarrels,  the  general  and  undisputed 
arbiter  in  all   difficulties,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.     And 
though  it  appears  he  could  be  deceived,  and  his  confidence  abused 
where  he  had  most  confided,  as  in  the  case  of  his  secretary,  his 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  what  would  work  upon  their  minds, 
continued  to  the  last. 

His  Book  of  Considerations,  though  originally  intended  to  be 
dedicated  to  Eugenius,  he  continued  to  work  at  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  a  short  time  before  that  of  St.  Bernard  himself. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  manual  for  the 
conduct  of  tne  Popes,  and  to  contain  the  beau  ideal  of  what  the 
representative  of  St.  Peter  should  be.  It  shows  the  corruptions 
and  inefficiency  to  which  his  dominion  had  CTen  then  arrived; 
and  when  we  consider  the  authority  which  it  retiuned  so  lonfr 
after,  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  vrith  which  it  is  still 
attended,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  genius  which  framed  a 
system  which  has  withstood  such  internal  corruption  and  such 
external  warfare.  Little  as  it  has  adhered  to  this  beau  ideal 
drawn  by  a  great  and  good  man,  it  still  exists,  still  holds  its  root 
in  the  credulity  of  mankind,  still  retains  some  of  its  original 
vigour ;  the  sap  still  mounts,  and  it  stands  like  some  great  tree^ 
its  branches  withered,  its  core  decayed,  but  its  outside  rind  still 
nr)urishcd  from  the  root  it  yet  keeps  in  the  earth ;  but  it  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  and  is  mouldering  to  its  fall. 

The  very  last  act  of  St.  Bernard  was  worthy  of  his  best  days, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  noblest  part  of  his  character.  He  rose 
from  his  sick  l)ed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  reconcile  the  barons  and 
the  burghers  of  Mctz,  and  returned  to  Clairvaux  only  to  die.  There 
could  not  be  wished  for  mortal  man  a  nobler  last  a!ct  of  existence, 
there  could  not  be  a  nobler  tribute  paid  to  dying  excellence  than 
this  recalling  him  almost  from  the  tomb  to  allay  the  fury  of  mortal 
j)AH8ion,  and  with  a  voice,  as  from  another  world,  to  bid  them  be 
at  peace. 

j'ivcn  Luther  speaks  of  this  great  man  with  enthusiastic 
praiHO  ;  all  his  contemporaries  almost  worshipped  him  ;  and  suc- 
ceeding poj)e8  placed  him  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  And  yet 
what  remains  of  his  labours  on  earth  ?  He  founded  no  new 
onlrr,  he  made  no  enduring  reform,  he  produced  no  change 
in  either  the  spiritual  or  temporal  condition  of  the  world.  He 
was  not  the  origin  of  any  sect,  he  set  forth  no  new  doctrines. 
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His  books  are  known  only  to  historians  and  commentators.  His 
monasteries  have,  like  others,  gone  to  decay  and  forgetfulness,  or 
been  destroyed  in  the  anarchy  of  revolution.  And  yet  he  is  still 
remembered,  his  story  is  still  read  with  interest,  and  his  cha- 
racter still  admired  for  its  purity  and  devotion.  It  is  pleasing,  it 
is  flattering  to  the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  to  find  mere  virtue 
thus  surviving  all  the  accidents  of  time  and  change  of  manners ; 
and  we  do  but  justice  to  the  piety  of  mankind  in  bringing  for- 
ward one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  it  has  shown  itself  su- 
perior to  the  spirit  of  party  and  the  bigotry  of  sectarianism. 

There  was  m  St.  Bernard,  as  we  have  said,  a  degree  of  ro- 
mance which  is  always  fascinating,  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  genius.  His  early  retirement  from  the 
world,  his  choice  of  a  situation  for  his  abbey,  his  embowered 
retreat,  his  delight  in  securing  to  his  church  the  remains  of  the 
sainted  Malachie  (p.  283),  his  constancy  to  his  ascetic  form  of 
life,  the  very  character  of  his  personal  appearance,  all  belong  to 
that  species  of  high-souled  fantasy  which  is  born  with,  and  which 
through  life  sustams  the  truly  great  through  all  the  trials,  disap- 
pointments, and  disheartenings  of  their  course.  Some  great 
ideal,  "  some  orb  hung  in  their  mind'*s  eye,'*''  to  which  they  are 
always  tending,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  draw  after  them 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  world. 

The  merits  and  the  happiness  of  St.  Bernard  were  those  of  his 
own  individual  character,  nis  own  native  superiority  and  inborn 
virtue ;  his  defects  and  his  misfortunes  were  those  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed ;  his 
"  season  of  misfortunes,*^  the  failure  of  the  crusade  which  began 
in  such  pomp  and  enthusiasm,  and  which  ended  in  such  disaster 
and  destruction,  and  the  difficulties  and  disgraces  in  which  he 
was  involved  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  Nicholas,  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  fanaticism  of  the  time,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the 
monastic  system.  His  controversies,  too,  which  are  the  great 
blot  in  his  history,  were  those  of  bigotry  against  truth  ;  they 
were  the  necessary  failings  of  a  cloister  education,  the  inevitable 
acts  of  his  situation  as  adviser  to  the  head  of  an  exclusive 
church.  The  power  which  he  possessed  as  peacemaker,  the  au- 
thority with  which  he  interfered  to  quell  the  disputes  of  em- 
perors and  bishops,  princes  and  popes,  was  the  authority  of 
virtue.  The  resistless  power  by  which  he  made  a  pope  to  strip 
himself  at  his  bidding  of  his  purple  robes,  lay  aside  the  triple 
crown,  and  after  having  been  seated  in  the  papal  throne,  resume 
his  private  station ;  by  which  he  persuaded  other  popes,  in  the 
full  supremacy  of  universal  dominion,  to  submit  to  his  control ; 
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by  which  he  forced  the  haughtiest  monarchs  to  yield  to  his 
advice ;  by  which  he  induced  whole  armieB,  in  the  very  passion 
of  their  battle,  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  his  command,  was 
by  the  true  spirit  of  universal  Christianity  embodied  in  his 
indomitable  energy,  enforced  by  his  enthusiastic  eloquence.  His 
faults  were  the  general  Seuilts  of  monkish  bigotry;  his  merits 
those  of  individual  Christian  heroism. 
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Art.  IV. — Milton  Davmant^a  Tale  ofihe  Times  we  live  in.  By 
James  Bandinel,  Author  of  ^^Lufra;  or^  the  Convent  of 
Algarve?''  In  Three  Volumes.  London:  Simpkini  Marshall, 
and  Co.     1852. 

How  much  controversy  has  been  waged  in  modem  days  respecting 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  controversial  fiction  !  How 
much  breath  has  been  wasted,  and  how  much  good  paper  and  ink 
have  been  expended,  and  how  many  printers  have  had  to  set  up 
types,  and  how  many  compositors  nave  revised  laborious  proois, 
in  order  to  denounce  the  presumed  iniquity  of  guiding  people 
to  moral  and  religious  conclusions  by  means  of  interestmg  or 
exciting  narratives ;  and,  all  the  while,  the  offenders  (if  so  they 
can  be  considered)  have  never  relaxed  in  their  efibrts  to  attain 
their  end.  We  remember  reading  an  essay  once  on  this  subject, 
which  was  said  to  have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  that  most  prolific 
of  novel  writers,  G.  P.  B.  James,  Esq.,  and  his  denunciations 
of  controversial  fiction  were  earnest  and  severe,  and  even  bitter 
in  the  extreme ;  yet  none  the  less  did  a  Gresley  continue  to  send 
forth  his  sober,  sensible,  intensely  English  narratives,  ^^  English 
of  the  English,'"  in  their  weakness  as  in  their  strength ;  and 
none  the  less  did  a  Paget  proceed  to  favour  the  world  with 
those  lively,  stirring,  earnest-hearted,  but  keen  and  energetic 
novelettes,  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten,  and  the  place  of 
which  could  not  be  easily  supplied.  Then  there  is  Miss  Sinclair, 
of  whom  report  speaks  highly  (we  are  not  ourselves  acquainted 
with  her  productions),  representing,  we  believe,  the  moderate  evan- 
gelical school ;  and  there  was  Mrs.  Sherwood,  exceedingly  Calvin- 
istic,  but  also,  we  must  add,  endowed  vrith  great  powers  both  of 
invention  and  description  (indeed  an  impression  was  made  on  us  in 
early  life  by  some  of  her  tales,  which  will,  we  think,  never  be 
erased) ;  then,  again,  there  was  ^^Gteraldine,^  which  once  created  no 
slight  sensation  on  the  Romish  side  of  the  controversy,  a  book 
characterized  by  remarkable  talent,  despite  its  pertness  and  snap- 
pishness  of  tone :  Neale  and  Monro  too  must  be  mentioned  in 
such  a  list,  though  we  think  the  fictions  of  the  latter  too  often 
overstrained  and  unnatural,  despite  their  great  power  and  beauty, 
while  the  former  has  most  dangerous  tendencies.  Numberless 
other  writers  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  of 
these  works  may  be  calculated  to  create  such  a  sensation^  to  hav^ 
such  a  run  at  the  circulating  librarieA^  t(>  ^ca\*  %tf^  xsask^ 
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themaS)  ^^  not  loud  but  deep,'"  or  to  evoke  so  many  enthusiastic 
laudations  as  the  work  which  lies  before  us,  Mr.  BandinePs 
"  Milton  Davenant."" 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  duty  dischaived  by  the  author  of 
Milton  Davenant,  though  exceedingly  painful,  was  not  uncalled 
for  in  the  present  day;  for  it  is  not  only  direct  Romanizing  within 
the  Englisn  Church,  which  he  castigates  severely,  but  the  temper 
of  mind  which  leads  thereto;  the  perverse  tastes  and  habits,  and  the 
morbid  sentimentality  of  those  Who,  preserving  their  silence  on 
the  subject  of  Roman  doctrine,  encourage,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  those  vague  desires  and  self-willed  cravings,  which 
arc  only  too  likely  to  end  in  unqualified  submission  to  an  imaginary, 
false  ideal.  Such  characters  as  the  ^^Rev.  Charon  Showtheway^ 
and  such  advice  as  he  administers  to  poor  *'  Didymus  Dyke,^  are 
unfortunately  stem  realities  in  the  present  times,  and  there  seems 
little,  or  rather  no  use  in  closing  our  eyes  to  these  evils,  and 
working  on  by  the  side  of  such  persons,  as  though,  in  all  essential 
matters,  we  were  of  one  mind,  and  one  heart  with  them,  whilst  in 
reality  our  tastes,  feelings,  and  principles  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  which  they  profess,  and  still  more  perhaps  to  those  which 
they  secretly  entertain. 

We  do  not  wish  to  write  bitterly ;  we  are  free  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  some  measure  of  good  in  these  very  men,  some 
degree  of  earnestness  and  devotion ;  there  is  nothing  we  desire 
more  than  to  be  able  to  enrol  them  in  our  Anglican  ranks :  but 
how  can  we  do  tliis,  whilst  their  tastes  and  predilections  are  so 
manifestly  Roman!  whilst  their  favourite  books  of  devotion  are 
Roman  I  whilst  their  standard  of  piety  is  Roman !  whilst  their 
hearts  are  Roman,  we  will  not  say  ;  but  it  requires  some  charity 
to  forbear  to  think  it.  We  can  make  allowances  for  a  morbid 
and  fastidious  taste,  the  growth  of  nineteenth-century-refine- 
ment, which  may  shrink  from  the  use  of  all  hard  words,  how- 
ever needful,  towards  any  adversary,  and  persuade  itself  that 
controversy  is  ungentlemanly  and  a  bore.  We  feel  the 
influence  of  this  spirit  of  pseudo-liberality  ourselves;  but  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  strive  against  and  not  encourage  it ;  not  to 
lull  ourselves  in  dreams  of  Catholic  unity,  while  Rome  is  at  the 
gates,  denouncing  and  denying  our  existence,  and  claiming  our 
and  our  fathers^  spiritual  heritage.  Doubtless  the  battle  is  to  be 
fought  and  won  by  action  rather  than  by  agitation,  by  parochial 
work  rather  than  by  vehement  controversy :  daily  services,  open 
churches,  pastoral  visitation  from  house  to  house,  direct  com- 
munication betwixt  pastor  and  people,  these  are  the  sacred 
weapons  which  will  best  bestead  us  in  the  strife,  if  they  be 
accompanied,  or  rather  leavened,  by  the  faithful  preaching  and 
setting  forth  of  Christ  crucified;   for  without  this,  the  most 
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earnest  efforts  will  be  certain  to  meet  with  disappointment :  yet 
silence  in  the  presence  of  such  an  adversary  cannot  be  seemly ; 
though  we  would  not  meet  taunt  with  taunt,  or  menace  with 
menace,  yet  the  plain  truth  must  be  set  before  the  minds  of  our 

Sieople,  and  the  great  distinction  betwixt  Catholic  faith  and 
Ionian  error  must  be  unceasingly  held  fast.  And  if  we  wish  to 
be  understood  by  those  we  speak  to  on  this  subject,  we  must  not 
mince  matters ;  we  must  call  creature  worship  what  it  is,  idolatry, 
and  idolatry  we  must  sternly  condemn.  We  must  not  allow  the 
force  of  the  second  commandment  to  be  pared  away,  we  must 
maintain  its  perpetual  binding  obligation  on  all  God''s  reasonable 
creatures.  We  must  speak  of  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of 
Rome  with  that  abhorrence  with  which  they  would  naturally 
inspire  an  ingenuous  mind  and  heart.  Above  all,  and  on  this 
point  we  would  dwell  as  being  most  likely  to  be  questioned,  we 
must  point  out  the  injurious  tendency  of  morbid  ascetic  cravings, 
which  would  persuade  us  to  serve  God,  not  in  the  world,  but  as 
far  as  possible  out  of  it,  and  would  lead  us  to  isolation,  absorbed 
in  selfish  cares  for  our  own  personal  gain  and  glory,  instead  of  living 
for  "  the  brethren  '*''  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  and  endeavouring  to 
serve  our  Maker,  whilst  we  labour  amongst  our  fellow-men.  If 
wc  would  resist  Rome,  we  say,  successfully,  we  must  set  our  faces 
against  this  most  fatal,  most  injurious  sentimental  asceticism^ 
which  represents  the  devil  virtually  as  the  lord  of  earth,  though 
our  Lord  told  his  disciples  tliat  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the 
air  should  be  cast  out,  when  He  rose  to  lead  captivity  captive ; 
— asceticism  which  is  fatal  in  its  effects  to  the  elevation  and  the 
purification  of  social  life ;  which,  wherever  it  has  received  its  full 
development,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  has  been  found  to  sap  the 
very  life-juice  of  the  forest,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  civilization, 
to  foster  the  grossest  superstition,  and  to  prostrate  the  heart  and 
intellect  beneath  an  iron  yoke  of  bondage. 

Many  good  men,  with  whom  wc  sympathize  on  other  points, 
are,  we  think,  deceived  in  this  matter ;  and  tliat  one  error  may 
too  easily  lead  to  others  yet  more  serious.  For,  if  the  "  ascetic  "  be 
really  the  highest  life,  if  the  very  monks  and  nuns,  whose  devotion 
to  the  Virgin  is  so  intense  and  glowing,  be  also  the  loftiest  saints 
in  the  Christian  calendar,  how  difficult,  nay,  how  next  to  im- 
possible would  it  seem,  to  hold  that  the  peculiar  forms  of  devotion 
which  the  ascetic  life  seems  most  to  foster,  should  be  utterly 
hostile  to  the  will  of  Heaven !  Doubtless,  as  Isaac  Williams 
tells  us,  he  who  from  his  intense  admiration  for  the  ancient 
Church,  has  also  been  led  to  cherish  no  little  sympathy  with  as- 
ceticism— the  combination  of  energetic,  earnest,  real  devotion 
with  idolatry  is  Satan'^s  mastei*piece ;  is  the  great  myat^t^  <^^ 
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iniquity  which  we  wore  taught  to  expect.  Our  readers  are  pro- 
bably familiar  with  those  most  strikmg  lines  in  his  magnificent 
work,  *'the  Baptistery,'*'  which  thus  at  once  commemorate 
Home's  glory  and  Rome's  shame:  we  will  extract  them  as  bearing 
closely  on  our  argument : — 

2. 

*'  O  mystery  of  mysteries ! 
O  Salem  worthy  of  a  Saviour's  tears  ! 

For  what  arc  these  idolatries 
Nursed  in  thy  hidden  courts  and  open  skies  T 
Is  this  the  city  of  the  light  where  this  black  pall  appears  ? 

That  he  who  runs  may  read  on  thee 

Something  of  fearful  mystery ! 

8. 

*'  Then  art  thou  that  dread  Power  on  seven  hills. 
Where  deep  imbedded,  'neath  ancestral  halls. 
The  air  some  monster  dread  with  foul  contagion  fills  ? 
Where  evil  spirits  haunt  the  walls. 
And  the  old  Serpent  finds  a  home, 
And  hides  him  in  the  relics  dark  of  old  imperial  Rome  ? 
There  coiVd  beneath  that  ancient  capitol 
Doth  he  again  his  deadly  length  unrol, 
The  woman's  seed  in  his  embrace  to  fold, 
A  deeper  empire  still  in  souls  of  men  to  hold  ? 

Ev'n  so  proclaims  th*  unnumber'd  tongue. 
The  flowing  years  along. 

4. 

"  O  mystery  of  mysteries  ! 

For  where  hath  ecr  Devolion  drank  so  deep 

Of  penitential  sighs  ? 

Where  with  so  grave  a  tone  hath  true  Love  learn  d  to  weep  f 

Can  Antichrist  so  oft  to  prayer  and  vigil  call, 

And  with  the  depths  of  holiness  the  sinner's  heart  appal  ? 
•  ♦  ♦  %  '^ 

1. 

"  Wonderful  sight  for  good  or  ill ! 
Whose  very  name  men's  deepest  hearts  doth  thrill 
For  love  or  hate  : — 
She  seems  the  judgment  of  our  God  to  wait. — 
O  keep  me,  Christ,  to  gaze  upon  this  mystery, 

And  yet  unharmed  pass  by : 
Where  Thou  hast  set  to  do  Thy  secret  will. 
Bidding  me  in  Thine  own  appointed  state 
Await  Thy  sentence,  and  be  still. 
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8. 

**  I  will  not  speak  of  thee  with  scorn, 
Lest  1  Christ's  very  Bride,  the  Ancient  born, 
Yea  !  His  own  awful  Spirit,  have  reviled. 

I  will  not  cease  o'er  thee  to  mourn, 
Lest  I  with  Christ's  own  foe  at  last  be  reconciled  !" 

Earnest  and  noble-liearted,  and  intensely  truthful,  is  this 
utterance  of  our  great  Church-poet;  more  especially  with  regard  to 
that  marvellous  combination  of  good  and  evil,  which  we  acknow- 
ledge and  deplore  in  Romanism :  we  hold  it  to  be  most  true, 
though  most  mysterious,  that  an  actual  saint  of  God  may  oflTer 
idolatrous,  and  in  itself  most  sinful  worship  to  a  creature  ;  may 
build  hay  and  stubble  upon  the  One  Founaation  ;  may  unconsci- 
ously promote  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  wickedness  and  folly. 
And,  therefore,  we  dispute  not  for  a  moment ;  God  forbid  that 
we  should  doubt — that  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  severe 
ascetics  have  not  only  been  earnest  but  also  loving  Christians. 
We  think  it  very  possible  to  realize  this  fact ;  but  still  we 
apprehend  that  there  will  always  be  great  danger  of  Christians  | 
who  make  Bomish  ascetic  saints  their  devotional  models,  acquir- 
ing, by  degrees,  a  taste  for  their  peculiar  devotions,  and  finding  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  believe  that  the  worship  of  such  hearts 
and  souls  should  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Dr.  Pusey  seems  / 
an  instance  in  himself  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  unite  this 
extreme  veneration  for  ascetic  saints  with  freedom  from  their 
peculiar  errors.  See,  as  an  example,  his  singular  preface  to  that 
singular  book  "  Surin^s  Foundations  of  uie  Spiritual  Life,"^ 
wherein  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Dominic,  Cathe- 
rine of  Sienna,  and  others  of  the  like  stamp,  are  set  before 
Christians  of  the  English  Church  as  guides  and  examples  in  the 
service  of  their  God  ;  and  where  morbid  asceticism  in  the  preface, 
as  in  the  body  of  the  work,  is  carried  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch  of  more  than  self-abnegation,  we  might  almost  say  of 
self-annihilation.  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  repudiates  the  Roman  worship 
of  the  Virgin-mother,  a  worship  to  which  all  these  Roman  saints, 
the  objects  of  his  intensest  veneration,  were  so  fervently  attached, 
while,  at  page  8  of  his  preface,  in  a  note,  he  expressly  disclaims 
the  right  of  "  criticising  any  whom  he  knows  to  be  saints  of 
God."  This  does  not  mean,  we  presume,  that  be  will  not  allow 
himself  to  criticise  the  belief,  and  words,  and  acts  of  saints,  or 
supposed  saints  ;  but  only  that  he  will  not  criticise  their  motives : 
a  task  which  we  ourselves  should  be  as  fearful  of  undertaking. 

But  not  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  we  do  believe  that  the 
ascetic  is  not  the  highest  Christian  walk,  «ad\bflibV>iXiQ^^^^^^^^ 

Y  2 
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courage  its  development  amongst  ourselves  are-  consciously  or 
unconsciously  aiding  and  advancing  the  cause  of  Rome :  we  arc 
ready  to  say  with  Robert  Montgomery,  in  his  noble  work,  "  The 
Christian  Life,**^  which  rises  in  our  esteem  and  wins  upon  our  ad- 
miration the  more  often  we  peruse  it : — 

'*  What  self-born  dangers  aye  infest 
The  man,  who  cloisters  in  monastic  breast 
Feelings  and  hopes,  which  God  intends 
As  living  cords  to  fasten  friends  - 
In  that  sweet  bond  of  unity  and  love 
Form'd  by  the  angels  when  they  sing  above  ! 

''  Sternly  alone,  forbid  us.  Lord  I  to  be  ; 
Warm  our  chill  minds,  and  centre  them  on  Thee  : 
Bought  by  one  price.  Thy  precious  blood, 
And  in  Thy  church  a  brotherhood, 
With  God's  elected  may  we  ever  meet 
In  mystic  access  at  Thy  mercy-seat." 

Before  wc  discuss  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  further  gratify 
ourselves  by  quoting  one  most  valuable  passage  on  asceticism  from 
Mr.  Edge's  very  beautiful  "  Vision  of  Peace,*"  a  poem  already 
repeatedly  commended  in  this  review :  the  passage  will  scarcely 
bear  abbreviation,  but  we  are  compelled  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  striking  lines : — 

"  Asceticism  is  swoll'n  with  pride 
Nor  the  least  thwarting  can  abide. 
True  saintliness  is  ever  meek, 
And  humbly,  like  a  child,  doth  speak. 
The  former  seems  with  wistful  eye 
To  look  on  that  old  heresy, 
Which  long  and  blasphemously  taught. 
That  matter  never  can  be  brought 
Without  destruction  to  the  sight 
Of  God  enshrined  in  living  light ; 
And,  therefore,  that  the  candidate 
For  an  eternal,  glorious  state. 
Must  mortify  malignant  flesh. 
Nor  e*en  its  wasted  powers  refresh. 
Save  barely  to  maintain  the  strife 
Of  an  exhausted  ebbing  life  ; 
That  earthly  duties,  care  and  joy. 
He  must  forego,  and  e'en  employ 
The  powers  for  active  service  given 
On  idle  baseless  hopes  of  Heaven. — 
The  latter,  sheltered  in  the  thought 
That  God  is  into  oneness  brought 
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With  human  flesh,  (before  which,  now 

Angels  in  adoration  bow. 

When  in  celestial  choirs  they  raise 

To  Heaven's  Incarnate  King  their  praise,) 

And  rather  making  it  his  aim 

The  carnal  heart  and  will  to  tame 

Than  the  mcie  Jlesh,  doth  freely  use 

God's  gracious  gifts ;  nor  e'en  refuse 

In  this,  his  pilgrimage,  to  cheer 

His  weary  heart  with  friendship  dear, 

And  sweet  relationships  bestowed 

To  help  him  on  his  heavenward  road," — pp.  32,  33. 

We  agree  with  the  author  of  this  beautiful  poem,  and  willingly 
again  re[)eat  that  asceticism,  and  the  admiration  for  it,  has  operated 
as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  Home ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  sound  Anglicans  in  the  present  day,  to 
encourage  a  more  healthful  and  genial,  and  a  less  unsocial  order 
of  devotion.     For, 

"  Earth  needs  the  grace,  and  wants  the  beams, 

Embodied  grace  imparts, 
When  worldlings  view  a  valiant  band 
Maintain  with  life  and  heart  and  hand 

The  creed  of  sainted  hearts." — Christian  Life,  p.  240. 

But  having  thus  mentioned  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  peculiar  position, 
together  with  some  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  views  and 
opinions,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  the  following 
striking  passage  from  the  work  before  us,  a  passage  as  remarkable 
for  the  liberality,  and,  as  we  fondly  hope,  the  justice  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  it,  as  for  the  happiness  of  those  expressions  in 
themselves.  It  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  betwixt 
"  Algernon  Seymour,""  a  model  Churchman,  and  one  of  our  author^s 
leading  characters,  keenly  alive  to  the  errors  of  Rome  and  the 
follies  and  mischievous  tendencies  of  Tractarianism,  and  his  friend 
and  cousin  "  Edward  Ellerton,*"  also  a  sound  Churchman  in  the 
main,  but  with  a  few  "  Tractite*"  predilections.  They  have  been 
discussing  the  views  and  notions  of  the  so-called  "  Oxford  school  ^ 
confidentially.     Seymour  is  severe,  and  at  last  Ellerton  exclaims, 

"  *  Well,  bnt  you  cannot  mean  to  doubt  the  holiness  of  Cattley !' 
"  *  No.     I  believe   Cattley  to  be  an  actual  living  saint ;  one  who 

might  have  done  honour  to  the  holiest  age  of  primitive  Christianity.' 
•*  *  You  do  not,  then,  think  him  at  least  unfaithful  to  the  Church  ?' 
**  *  Certainly  not ;    I  believe  him  to  be  very  injudicious,  but  not 

unfaithful.     I  look  upon  his  leaving  us  as  a  physical  im^osslbiU^'j^    V 
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believe  that  he  neither  has  now,  nor  ever  has  had,  the  slightest  inten- 
tion, or  hesitation,  or  scrapie  on  the  sah|ect:  nay,  I  beiiere,  that  if 
through  any  unforeseen  and  onimaginable  comhination  <if  arcam stance, 
he  were  to  waver,  God  would  interpose  his  sperial  proTidenoe,  and 
remove  him  by  sudden  death  from  Uie  evil  to  eome,  Uie  evil  of  apos- 
tasy/ :»— Vol.  I.  pp.  168,  164. , 

'/  .  •        .  .■    ■ 

Wc  do  not  think  that  the  convictaoo  here  expressed  is  an 
unreasonable  one.  for  surely  it  is  impossible  to  beiiere  that  any 
true  saint  of  God  should  be  allowed  to  apostatize  from  the  pore 
and  Catholic  faith  and  its  professioa,  to  a  state  of  servitude  to  the 
monstrous  errors  of  Rome:  the  divine  promises  do  not  seem 
consistent  with  such  a  possibility.  We  can  understand  how  saints 
may  exist  within  that  Church  who  liave  been  trained  to  the  pro- 
fession of  error  from  their  eariy  childhood,  in  whose  cases  idoh- 
trous  practices  and  a  devotional  spirit  have  almost  inextricably 
interwoven  their  roots  and  fibres :  but  how  are  we  to  conceive 
with  the  most  abundant  charity,  that  a  Christian,  under  the 
influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  should  exchange  truth  for  false- 
hood, light  for.  darkness,  liberty  for  bondage  i  should  sink  from 
the  worship  of  the  One  True  God  to  the  sternly  forbidden  and 
idolatrous  adoration  of  his  creatures!  Surely  the  least  that  can 
be  said  of  the  spiritual  state  of  such  a  perv^  (save,  tV  tnay  k, 
in  extraordinary  cases  of  weakness)  is,  that,  if  not  altogether 
under  the  sway  of  the  wicked  one,  he  must  have  become  in  no  small 
degrco  subject  to  his  influence ;  such  subjection  being  the  pro- 
bable result  of  indulgence  in  some  one  course  of  sin;  some 
cherishing  of  a  favourite  and  secret  iniquity,  whether  pride, 
or  envy,  or  lust,  or  discontent.  It  may  not  become  us  to 
inquire  curiously  in  particular  cases  into  the  direet  immediate 
causes  of  such  apostasy ;  but  assuredly,  a  morbid  asceticism, 
indulged  until  bitterness  and  spiritual  pride  become  its  fearful 
fruits,  until  love  for  man  is  first  extinguished,  and  afterwards 
true;  love  for  God  as  well,  is  not  amongst  the  least  of  such  causes. 
I^'or  those  whom  it  concerns,  and  who  may  chance  to  see  this 
warning  (though  it  is  the  unfortunate  habit  of  this  order  of 
men,  to  peruse  nothing  but  their  own  party  organs,  to  allow 
themselves  to  read  no  syllable  which  could  in  any  way  grate 
upon  their  nerves ;  and  this  morbid  sensitiveness,  this  reluctance 
to  looking  any  objections  straight  in  the  face,  this  tendency  to 
•cry  out  that  they  are  hm't  when  any  unwelcome  truth  is  placed 
before  them,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  men), 
let  them,  we  wiy,  reflect  seriously,  and  ask  themselves  seriously, 
whether  they  are  not  becoming  gradually  of  a  wholly  different 
tom[)or  of  mind  fi-om  tho  meek  and  con^passionate  ^^  Saviour  of 
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sinners  ;'''*  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they  are  not  growing 
more  like  those  "  saints^  of  whom  Surin  and  Dr.  Pusey  tell  us, 
who  not  only  glory  in  reproaches,  when  it  is  their  duty  to  bear  them, 
but  who  also  manifestly  seek  for  them ;  who  desire  to  be  hated, 
and  not  loved  by  their  fellow-men  (a  craving  represented,  alas !  as 
a  mark  of  a  saintly  temper),  who  regard  all  the  purest  natural 
and  social  affections  as  a  part  of  the  evil  world,  as  necessarily 
coming  betwixt  the  soul  and  Christ ;  who,  in  fine,  hand  over  this 
world  and  all  its  interests  to  the  wicked  one,  and  make  it  the  one 
sole  object  of  their  lives,  not  to  promote  God''s  glory,  but  to 
secure  their  own  salvation,  by  a  series  of  voluntary  and  self-in- 
flicted tortures ;  to  render  life  and  earth  and  their  own  being 
hateful  to  them,  so  that  Christ  may  be  of  necessity  all  in  all.  O 
most  melancholy,  O  most  fatal,  of  all  spiritual  delusions !  O  sad 
perversion  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  ! 

But  to  return.  The  sequel  of  the  conversation  betwixt 
Algernon  Seymour  and  Edward  EUerton,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  small  sample,  has  too  much  point,  and  too  much  truth, 
alas !  not  fitly  to  find  a  place  in  this  Review.  EUerton  then 
responds  thus  to  his  friend'*s  eulogium  of  a  certain  leader : — 

**  *  Well  1  but  if  Cattley  is  so  very  holy,  surely  the  school  which  pro- 
duces such  fruit  cannot  be  worthy  of  such  very  stern  condemnation.' 

"  *  Plausible,  very  plausible,   but  quite  fallacious.     Cattley  is  the 
product  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  of  the  school  which  is  called 
aller  him.     He  may  in  some  sort  have  produced  the  school,  in  some 
sort  only ;  but  assuredly  the  school  did  not  produce  him.     Its  fruits 
are  to  be  seen  not  in  the  lives  of  its  founders — especially  where  those 
lives  accord  with  previous  teaching,  and  are  the  natural  result  of  its  due 
reception — but  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  its  disciples :  and  you  ^  , 
cannot  compare  the  muling,  puling,  effeminate  devotion,  the  wavering  ' ' 
mind,  the  doubtful  purpose  of  the  bulk  of  its  disciples,  with  the  manly- ' 
fervour,  the  simple  faith,  the  sterling  honesty  of  the  genuine  offspring 
of  our  Church.     To  me,  in  almost  all  of  them  there  is  an  indescribable 
mannerism  quite  as  offensive  to  good  sense  and  good  taste,  quite  as 
revolting  to  my  English  instincts,   as  the  cant  of  the   conventicle. 
Besides  which,  my  dear  Edward,  granting  the  party  in  question  every 
possible  advantage  deducible  from  the  exemplary  piety  of  Cattley,  [ 
must  again  refer  you  to  the  authority  already  cited,  and  remind  you 
that  *  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.*     Cattley  is  assuredly  no  ' 
better  than  Bickersteth,  whom  I  also  love,  and  honour,  and  revere,  as 
one  of  God's  own  saints.     Such  things  are,  and  are  intended  to  be,  a 
trial  to  our  faith."— Vol.  i.  pp.  164,  165. 

We  suspect  that  our  readers  will  be  already  convinced  that  it 
is  no  ordinary  mind  which  has  undertaken  to  give  us  the  fruits  of 
its  experience  in  these  volumes.     But  perhaps  our  remarks  thua 
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far  may  be  calculated  to  produce  an  emineoos  impression  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  singular  work,  which  is  a  really  very  interest- 
ing tale,  fraught  with  many  highly-wrought  adTentnrea,  and  what 
we  may  even  call  romantic  incidents,  and  characterized  by  much 
dry  humour  and  keen  powers  of  obsenration.  There  are,  wc 
think,  rather  too  many  cnaracters,  and  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
book  are  perhaps  too  abruptly  contrasted  with  each  other.  Into 
its  social  views  and  purposes  we  shall  not  enter  ;  we  sympathize 
with  them  in  the  main,  but  consider  our  author  somewhat  of  an 
enthusiast  in  his  advocacy  of  social  reformation.  He  is  a  great 
stickler  all  the  while  for  the  hereditary  virtues  of  old  blood  ;  it  is 
only  mere  rank,  apart  from  family,  and  overbearing  raoneTocracv 
which  incur  the  weight  of  his  displeasure.  The  vulgarians  of 
society,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Thurtle,  whom  he  introduces  to  us, 
are  drawn  from  the  life.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  forestall  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader  by  tracing  the  progress  of  the  plot :  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  is  ingenious,  and  well  calculated  for  its  authors 
pur[)08e,  which  is,  apparently,  to  cause  to  pass  before  us  certain  of 
the  representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  modem  life,  both 
high  and  low,  with  a  more  especial  reference  to  existing  parties  in 
the  Church ;  and  the  result  is  a  very  stirring  narrative,  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  excite,  to  enliven,  to  exasperate,  and,  in  many 
cases,  wc  may  add,  to  edify.  Mr.  BandinePs  style  is  singularly  clear 
and  pellucid,  as  in  his  beautiful  poem  of''  Lufra,"^  of  late  commended 
by  us  ;  at  times  almost  too  simple  and  too  confidential ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  almost  to  incur  the  charge  of  puerility;  yet  his  ear- 
nestness must,  on  the  whole,  we  should  say,  command  the  respect, 
if  not  the  regard,  oiall\\\B  earnest-minded  readers.  The  heroine 
of  the  tale,  Clara  Pandolfi  Davenant,  child  of  an  Italian  mother 
and  an  English  father,  has  a  strongly-marked  and  a  very  interest- 
ing individuality.  Tt  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  her  first  in- 
troduction to  the  tale,  as  a  sample  of  Mr.  Bandiners  descriptive 
powers : — 

"  AH  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  the  stranger,  whose  name  told  at 
onco  the  sad  tale  of  her  past  history — her  uncle's  estrangement,  her 
father's  ruin,  her  mother's  death,  her  own  bereaved  solitude. 

*'  And  they  who  once  looked  upon  Clara,  were  not  likely  to  remove 
their  eyes  for  some  time  at  least.  She  appeared  to  be  about  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Her  form  was  just  above  the  middle  height,  and  cast  in 
that  perfect  mould  of  graceful  symmetry  and  commaading  beauty, 
which,  though  instanced  elsewhere,  seems  more  especially  appropriate 
to  the  most  favoured  children  of  the  ancienne  haute  noblesse.  Her  com- 
plexion was  that  of  a  clear  brunette,  which  under  happier  circumstances 
would  have  displayed  the  rich  though  mellowed  hues  of  the  damask 
rose,  but  was  now  almost  lividly  pale ;  and  from  beneath  a  brow  that 
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would  liavc  become  a  Zenobia  shone  her  large  lustrous  eyes — eyes 
where  the  stern  pride  of  her  Norman  lineage  mingled  with  the  intense 
fire  of  Italy Her  queenly  figure,  her  melancholy  but  mag- 
nificent beauty,  riveted  every  eye,  as,  with  slow  and  firm  step,  she 
paced  the  vast  hall  of  her  ancestors :  all  marvelled  at  the  grave  and 
deferential  courtesy  with  which  the  man  of  law  saluted  her ;  all  stood 
aghast,  in  speechless  consternation,  as  he  conducted  the  homeless 
orphan  to  the  sacred  dais,  and  placed  her  in  the  chair  of  state.*'-— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  36—38. 

But  we  must  pass  from  such  scenes  to  others  of  this  work, 
which  are  more  germane  to  our  present  humour ;  and  that  is,  in 
a  word,  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  author^s  graphic  illustrations  of 
the  chrical  character  as  it  now  exists,  and  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations of  our  own  there  anent  as  we  proceed.  The  Rev.  Walpole 
Snoreham,  then,  to  begin  with  the  beginning.  Rector  of  Milton, 
is  only  too  happily  and  successfully  pourtrayed :  the  generation  of 
his  like  is,  we  trust,  speedily  passing  away — men,  with  whom 
respectability  is  the  siimmum  bonum, — men,  of  whose  working  it 

can  be  said  with  truth,  that,  "as  far  as  the  parishioners  of  

were  concerned,  the  church  assumed  the  aspect  of  the  world,  and 
their  spiritual  pastor  personified  the  pride  of  life.'^  This  gentle- 
man'*s  deportment  in  his  desk  and  pulpit  is  thus  quaintly  and 
characteristically  pourtrayed :  — 

"And  Snoreham  commenced  the  service  in  a  stem,  authoritative 
tone,  looking  at  his  congregation  all  the  while  as  if  he  thought  Sunday 
must  be  the  proudest  day  of  their  lives,  because  they  had  the  privilege 
of  looking  him,  Walpole  Snoreham,  straight  in  the  face ;  yet  with  a 
sort  of  indescribable  something  that  seemed  to  say,  that  he  was  in  his 
own  mind  quite  sure  that  they  did  not  deserve  it.  The  prayers,  too, 
he  read  with  much  austere  dignity,  as  though  he  thought  them  fully 
applicable  to  the  congregation,  but  rather  derogatory  to  himself.  And 
the  sermon  I  One  would  have  supposed,  as  perhaps  was  the  case,  that 
he  looked  upon  this  portion  of  his  official  duties  as  some  men  do  on  the 
whole  of  religion,  as  an  affair  exclusively  between  man  and  his  Maker ; 
since,  whatever  were  the  merits  of  his  discourses,  gleaned  plentifully 
from  Tillotson,  Atterbury,  and  other  divines  of  the  same  age,  they  were 
wholly  unsuited,  and  for  the  most  part  unintelligible,  to  his  congrega- 
tion. But  then  he  was,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  fine-looking  man ;  he 
dressed  well,  held  himself  well,  had  a  good,  and  what  agriculturists  like 
still  better,  a  loud  voice,  and  a  decidedly  commanding  presence;  which, 
in  some  degree  accounted  for  the  numbers  which,  in  spite  of  the  cease- 
less efforts  of  dissenting  emissaries,  still  frequented  his  church.  Though 
the  real  reason  of  this  was  that  earnest,  true-hearted  loyalty,  which  the 
vast,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Englishmen  still  feel  to  their 
fathers'  Church,  their  fathers*  Faith,  and  their  fathers'  God."— Vol.  i. 
pp.  237,  238. 
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Passing  from  the  Bcv.  Walpole  Snoreham  to  a  Teiy  diiierent 
specimen  of  the  English  clergy,  we  will  proceed  at  onoe  to  make 
another  extract,  which  will,  we  think,  speak  for  itself: — 

''  Presently  Mr.  Smedley  himself  came  in,  and  nothing  could  he  kept 
from  him  ;    so  he,  too,  wished  Algernon  joy.      And  there  were  few 
people,  and  neither  Algernon  nor  Mary  were  of  the  namher,  who  did 
not  find  his  good  wishes  worth  having.     In  fact,  he  belonged  to  that 
most  estimable,  and  therefore  most  reviled  class, — the  real  strength  of 
our  Church,  the  real  stamina  of  our  country,  the  only  safe  guides  of  our 
people, — the  orthodox  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  men  who, 
instead  of  preaching  about  the  Gospel  or  the  Church,  preach  in  accord' 
ance  with  them,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.     He  had  heard  or  read 
somewhere,  that  *  where  there  is  much  show  in  the  window,  there  is 
seldom  much  stuff  in  the  store  ;*  a  sentiment  which  approved  itself  to 
his  thoroughly  English  feelings.     Nay,  on  one  occasion  he  had  greatly 
astounded  two  noisy  disputants  by  observing,  that  though  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  were,  without  doubt,  both  '  Catholic '  and  *  Evan- 
gelical,' they  had  strangely  enough  never  designated  themselves  by 
either  appellation.     For  his  own  part,  he  endeavoured,  like  the  inspired 
preachers  of  Christianity,  to  unfold  to  his  people  the  whole  counsel  of 
God ;  whilst,  in  his  character  both  of  {(  pastor  and  a  neighbour,  he 
sought  humbly  to  follow  in  His  steps  who  went  about  doing  good. 
As  he  did  not,  however,  sound  a  trumpet  before  him,  and  took  pains  to 
prevent  any  one  from  doing  that  ofRce  for  him,  he  was  never  heard  of 
beyond  his  own  quiet  parish,  except  by  those  who  became  unexpectedly 
his  debtors  by  some  act  of  disinterested  kindness.     In  short,  like  most 
of  his  brethren,  he  understood  literally  and  obeyed  scrupulously  the 
command,  *  Let  not  thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left  hand  doeth.'  '* — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  215—217. 

An  admirable  contrast  to  this  full-length  portraiture  is  supphed 
in  the  graphic  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Charon  Showtheway.  But  here 
we  feel  that  a  long  extract  is  called  for  to  do  any  justice  to  our 
author ;  and,  indeed,  wc  think  that  our  readers  will  thank  us 
heartily  for  placing  the  following  admirable  pages  before  them ; 
they  arc  fraught  with  the  soundest  practical  wisdom,  and  contain 
warnings  most  essential  for  these  days,  the  Didymus  Dykes,  of 
which  (Dyke,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  well-meaning  waverer^)  are  un- 
happily so  very  numerous : — 

"  Didymus  Dyke  was,  then,  one  of  that  unhappy  class  of  men,  of 
whom  there  ore  too  many  at  present,  who,  with  a  certain  acuteness  of 
intellect  and  sensitiveness  of  imagination,  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
education,  so-called,  but  very  little  mental  and  still  less  moral  training. 
He  had  never  been  taught  to  regulate  his  better  feelings,  to  rein  his 
fancy,  to  distrust  his  intellectual  faculties ;  much  less  bad  the  notion 
ever  been  presented  to  his  mind,  that  conscience,  though  the  highest 
and  holiest  of  our  faculties,  requires  instruction  and  enlightenment,  ay. 
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and  training  too,  as  assuredly  as  any  of  the  others.  It  seemed  never 
to  have  occurred  to  him  (as  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  many 
others),  that  although,  when  all  the  higher  faculties  are  left  to  fish  for 
themselves,  conscience  may  exert  and  will  exert  her  native  supremacy ; 
yet,  if  the  other  faculties  are,  so  to  speak,  hred  to  the  use,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  exercise,  and  endowed  with  the  possession  of  arms» 
whilst  conscience  is  alone  lefl  to  herself,  she  will  become  the  prey  of  the 
strongest.  .  .  .  And  this  is  still  more  strongly  and  wofully  felt 
when  her  favourite  playmates,  her  bosom  friends,  judgment  and  common 
sense,  have  been  equally  neglected..  People  have  a  very  silly  notion 
that  these  three  worthies  can  take  care  of  themselves.  So  they  may, 
in  a  less  artificial  state  of  things,  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  our  present 
world  :  the  very  education  which  increases  the  power  of  the  other 
faculties,  deprives  these  of  a  portion  of  their  native  energy,  unless 
they,  too,  are  cared  for  :  the  sap  thai  should  have  fed  their  boughs,  and 
filed  their  fruit,  goes  to  adorn  their  companion  branches  with  a  fine  shorn 
of  green  leaves.  .  .  .  Didymus  Dyke,  too,  had  received  no  de- 
finite, dogmatic  teaching  in  religious  matters.  He  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  still  less  versed  ip  ecclesiastical 
history,  though  he  had  been  accustomed,  from  his  youth  up,  to  read 
his  Bible  and  attend  his  church  ;  hut  both  operations  partook,  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  character  of  mechanical  habits.  Then  Didymus 
Dyke  had  imbibed  a  certain  quantity  of  that  pseudo-philosophic  tone 
and  pseudo-philanthropic  temper,  which  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  use  of  language  are  in  the  habit  of  terming  liberal  and 
enlightened:  a  title  to  which  they  have  about  as  much  claim  as  the 
songsters  of  Islington  to  that  of  nightingales.  In  common  with  many 
other  well-disposed  young  gentlemen,  Didymus  Dyke  had  a  most 
tremendous  fear  of  being  behind  his  age.  He  would  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  call  his  nose  his  own,  had  any  one  very  strongly  asserted  the 
contrary,  and  would,  if  placed  upon  a  jury,  have  acquitted  every 
criminal  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  suggested  the  erection  of  a  lauda- 
tory tablet  to  the  highwayman  or  wife-slayer  who  pleaded  conscientious 
motives.  In  fact,  he  was  a  very  nice  young  man,  amiable,  intelligent^ 
with  a  good  deal  of  sentiment,  and  so  very  impartial  and  candid  :  some 
called  him  '  a  dear  young  man  ;'  others  thought  him  *a  perfect  love  ;' 
every  one,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  higots,  thought  that  he  was  just 
suited  for  a  clergyman.  So  Didymus  Dyke,  after  reading  with  a  cleri- 
cal tutor  for  six  months,  did  take  orders.  The  clerical  tutor  was  a 
very  excellent  man  in  his  way,  but  not  equal  to  the  very  difficult  task 
of  grafting-in  moral  and  mental  training  upon  the  mind  of  a  highly- 
educated  and  full-grown  man.  His  sympathies  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  that  party  which  is  frequently  designated  from  its  supposed 
conformity  to  the  principles  advocated  in  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times.' 
It  was  not  that  Mr.  Bray  had  any  real  tendencies  towards  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  party  in  question,  much  less  to  those  of  their  cousins 
the  Romanizers :  but  Bray  called  himself,  and  thought  himself  '  m 
sound  Chuichmui;*  and  he  took  it  into  his  poor  hoad^  tbal  *  \Sks&^^- 
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ford  men,'  as  he  called  them,  were  the  real  lepresentiuives  of  Charch 
principles,  and  their  followers  the  main  strength  of  Uie  High  Church 
party  :  and  so  he  gave  them  the  weight  and  the  ■upport  of  his  name 
and  influence,  whatever  they  might  be  worth.  •  •  •  So  Didymus 
Dyke,  who  had  previously  to  his  going  to  Mr.  Bray*«  become  acquainted 
with  several  attractive  members  of  tlie  school  already  indicated,  pro- 
ceeded during  his  half-year's  reading  in  the  tame  direction,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  a  clergyman  with  a  decided  leaning  towards  the 
teaching  of  '  the  Oxford  writers.'  Had  he  gone  at  this  time  to  a  quiet 
country  curacy,  or  been  placed  under,  and  working  with  men  whose 
views  accorded  with  those  of  that  Church  whose  ministers  under  God 
they  are,  all  miglit  have  been  well ;  nay,  had  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  a  '  Christian  Evangelical,'  he  might  still  have  been  kept  straigfau 
Such,  however,  was  not  his  lot :  he  was  placed  in  an  arduous  post  in 
a  large  city.  The  rector  was,  from  overwork,  obliged  to  travel :  the 
head  curate  was  a  Iiard-working  High  Churchman,  who,  like  Mr.  Brav, 
had  a  tenderness  for  the  class  of  men  already  indicated :  his  preaching 
was  neither  spiritual  nor  Evangelical,  in  the  true  sense  of  those  words, 
and  he  had  neither  time,  inclination,  nor  capacity  to  guide  his  assistant. 
There  were  those,  however,  who   had  all ;  for  in  the  next  parish  was 

established  a  powerful  body  of What  shall  I  say  ?     I  do  not  like  to 

call  names,  so  I  will  fain  coin  a  very  inoffensive  appellation,  and  say 
that  the  people  in  question  were  DirectionistSt  Directionists  of  the  fint 
water.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  belonging  to,  or  connected  with, 
the  Church  of  St.  Anacletus,  was  under  Spiritual  Direction  :  some  of 
them  had  one  Spiritual  Director,  and  some  another ;  but  each  had  his, 
her,  or  its  own.  They  believed  in  their  hearts,  that  the  system  was 
universally,  essentially,  and  individually  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and 
they  acted  up  to  their  belief." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  216 — 228. 

We  would  interpose  a  doubt  whether  there  is  any  Church 
in  which  the  system  of  Spiritual  Direction  has  been  carried 
out  to  such  an  extent  as  this,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Saviour  s 
at  Leeds.  We  do  not  imagine,  at  least,  that  such  an  asser- 
tion could  be  made  with  truth  of  any  church  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

**  It  was  an  evil  day  when  poor  Didyiftus  Dyke  found  upon  his  table 
a  card,  with  the  inscription  *  The  Rev.  Charon  Showtheway.'  Many 
had  been  the  souls  which  the  gentleman  in  question  had  ferried  over  to 
the  other  side  of  that  stream  which  separates  the  living  from  the  dead  ; 
but  still,  somehow  or  other,  he  was  always  found  at  his  post  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Channel,  though  he  had  somewhat  of  a  gloomy 
and  even  ghostly  appearance,  M'hich  gave  you  the  idea  that  his  right 
place  was  not  among  the  living.  Don't  let  it  be,  however,  supposed 
that  I  mean  to  say  any  thing  against  the  honesty  or  honourable  dealing 
of  the  gentleman  in  question ;  he  never  picked  a  pocket,  or  stole  a 
horse,  or  passed  a  bad  shilling  in  all  his  life.    Nevertheless,  Didymos 
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Dyke  did  not  derive  that  benefit  from  his  society  and  that  of  his  as* 
sociates  which  might  have  been  expected.  Didymus  had  been  taught 
that  it  was  illiberal  and  uncharitable  to  call  any  body  or  thing  by  his  of 
its  right  name,  if  the  party  most  interested  objected  or  demurred  to  the 
appellation.  With  him  it  was  a  fundamental  article  of  faith,  that  even 
the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  condemning 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  it  was  a  more  enlightened,  a  more  enlarged  view, 
he  thought,  to  acquit  her  of  the  crimes  and  errors  laid  to  her  charge ; 
so  he  hugged  himself  in  the  consciousness  of  an  enlarged  mind,  and 
looked  down  with  ineffable  contempt  upon  *  Protestant  prejudice,'  as 
being  wholly  unworthy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then,  again, 
Didymus,  never  having  received  any  principles,  properly  so  called,  nor 
any  dogmatic  teaching,  nor  having  been  morally  and  mentally  trained 
so  as  to  judge  for  himself,  was  ready  to  listen  to  those  who,  whilst  ap-> 
pealing  to  his  feelings  and  his  imagination,  and  having  a  strong  hold 
upon  his  higher  and  deeper  sympathies,  undertook  to  solve  all  diffi- 
culties, determine  all  questions,  by  a  simple  appeal  to  authority,  the 
authority  they  said  of  the  Church,  though  where  that  authority  was 
vested,  and  how  it  was  to  be  exercised,  he  was  never  very  clearly  told. 
On  went  poor  Didymus,  groping  and  stumbling  along  in  the  dark,  till 
suddenly,  quite  suddenly,  the  conviction  burst  upon  him  that  he  was 
on  the  way  to  Rome.  The  notion  was  a  great  shock  to  him,  a  very 
great  shock  indeed,  for  he  had  not  had  the  remotest  idea  of  what  he 
was  doing ;  and  many  reasons  made  him  shudder  at  the  step  which  he 
might  have  to  take.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  should  have  to  resign 
all  thoughts  of  that  happy  home  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  for* 
ward.  It  was  not  merely  the  inevitable  rupture  of  dear  domestic  ties, 
and  the  many  painful  consequences  of  a  social  character  which  dis- 
tressed him ;  nor  the  memories  of  other  years,  nor  the  force  of  early 
associations,  rising  like  threatening  ghosts  to  bar  his  progress.  A 
vague,  indefinite  horror  shrouded  the  future ;  a  strange,  mysterious 
dread  enveloped  the  present ;  a  mournful  voice  seemed  ever  ringing  in 
his  ears,  warning  him  that  he  was  falling  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
delusion,  and  about  to  hazard  the  loss  of  his  eternal  salvation, — the 
wailing,  it  may  be,  of  his  guardian  angel,  mingling  strangely  with  the 
chaotic  sounds  that  troubled  his  rest,  and  tortured  his  soul,  yet  rising 
above  them  all  with  its  deep  doleful  cry  of  bereavement  and  desolation. 
On  finding  how  things  were,  Didymus  went  to  his  friend  Charon  to 
consult  him  on  the  general  subject,  and  state  his  particular  difficulties. 
'  It  would  be  useless  for  me,  in  your  present  state,  my  dear  young 
friend,  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  any  of  those  points  which  you 
have  mentioned,'  replied  Showtheway.  *  In  fact,  I  feel  myself  per- 
fectly unequal  to  determine  any  of  them,  nor  do  I  occupy  my  mind 
at  all  with  controversial  questions ;  of  course,  whatever  the  Catholic 
Church  teaches  we  must  hold,  whatever  she  condemns  we  must  re- 
nounce. I  cannot  help  hoping  ;  indeed,  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  the 
Church  of  fingland  is  a  true  branch  of  the  Church  CatbL^U&>  vcw^^  ^ 
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such,  I  continue  to  minister  at  her  altan ;  bat  I  wonld  not  take  npon 
me  to  condemn  those  who  differ  from  me,  and  who*  In  obedience  to 
their  conscientious  convictions,  seek  what  appears  to  tbem  the  more 
excellent  way.  I  should,  however,  advise  you  to  dismiaa  aoch  tboogfats 
from  your  mind  for  the  present,  give  yourself  op  to  parochial  work  and 
private  devotion  for  the  next  two  years,  availing  yourself,  in  the  mean 
time,  of  all  the  public  means  of  grace,  keeping  yourself  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  world,  subjecting  yourself  to  a  seTere  penitentisl 
discipline,  spending  certain  hours  of  each  day  in  meditation  on  the 
five  wounds  or  adoration  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  in  all  other  ways 
endeavouring  to  raise  yourself  to  the  full  stature  of  the  Catholic  atandaid 
of  piety.     At  the  end  of  that  period  you  will  be  more  capable  of  judg-  | 

ing  for  yourself  than  either  of  us  are  now.'  " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  223-— 228. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  masterly  delineation  of  the  Jesuit  Pym,  a 
pervert  from  our  Church,  and  an  unscrupulous  worker  in  the 
cause  of  her,  whom  Newman  not  unfitly  designated  in  his  singular 
"  Loss  and  Gain,''  as  ''  the  Mighty  Mother ^  St.  John  had  fixed 
that  appellation  on  her  before  him :  Pym,  who  is  so  grapfaicaDy 
pourtrayed  as  having  "  small,  piercing,  dark  eyes,  that  seem  to 
recede  at  times  into  his  head,  then  to  come  forth  stealthily,  and 
then  to  return  again,''  with  "  no  beard  or  whiskers,  and  his  jet 
black  hair  cropped  so  close  as  to  remind  one  of  the  cut  of  a 
roundhead."  From  first  to  last  the  career  of  this  worthy  is  most 
admirably  developed,  but  we  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  his  subtle  feats  and  intricate  machineries :  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  extraction  of  a  very  remarkable  passage, 
describing  his  sermons,  at  a  time  when  being  already  a  Papist,  he 
nevertheless  occupies  ibr  some  weeks  the  pulpit  of  an  invalided 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  other  than  the  Bev. 
Walpole  Snoreham : — 

"  They  are  somewhat  peculiar  discourses ;  part  of  them  extremely 
plain  and  practical,  part  of  them  of  a  highly  mysterious  character. 
Those  who  admire  them  say  that  they  combine  the  utmost  simplicity 
with  the  deepest  spirituality.  Selina"  (a  Calvinistic  young  lady)  *'  is 
delighted  ever  and  anon  by  passionate  rhapsodies,  in  which  the  highest 
and  holiest  things  are  treated  of  in  by  turns  the  moat  exalted 
and  familiar  language.  He  delights  the  Dissenters"  (this  is  in  a 
country  parish)  *•  by  his  frequent  use  of  the  holy  name  coupled  with 
epithets  of  endearment,  in  a  manner  which  altogether  sacrifices  rever- 
ence to  rapture.  He  of  course  carefully  avoids  all,  the  moat  disUnt, 
allusion  to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  or  the  dis- 
tinctive errors  of  the  Roman  communion  ;  and  this  he  docs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convey  the  direct  impression  that  neither  of  them  have  any 
existence.  He  delights  in  preaching,  for  example,  against  idolatry,  and 
urgea  the  sin  and  danger  of  covetousness,  telling  hia  aaditon  that 
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avarice  is  under  the  Gospel  what  image-worship  was  under  the  Law ; 
and  in  the  same  way  he  treats  all  subjects  similarly  circumstanced. 
And  the  general  effect  of  his  sermons  upon  those  who  '  appreciate  and 
enter  into  them/  is  to  leave  the  heart  in  a  fervour  of  animal  piety,  and 
the  mind  in  a  maze  of  half-pleasing,  half-painful  bewilderment,  pro- 
ducing in  the  soul  a  sense  of  keen  rapture,  accompanied  with  a  vague 
yet  fervent  longing  for  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  its  at  present  only 
partially  developed  ecstasy.  Now  and  then,  however,  he  preaches 
sermons  of  a  sterner  material,  which  awe  the  mind  by  their  still  and 
solemn  power,  yet  kindle  indefinite  and  undefinable  aspirations  after 
something  mystical  and  intangible :  and  once  or  twice  he  volunteers  a 
discourse  on  the  evidences  of  religion  in  general  and  Christianity  in  par- 
ticular, suggestive  of  doubts  and  difficulties  hitherto  unknown  by  those 
whom  he  addresses,  and  leaving  on  the  mind  an  impression,  that, 
although  the  Christian  revelation  may  be  true,  and  probably  is  so,  it  is 
a  very  hard  thing  to  understand." — Vol.  L  pp.  291 — 293. 

We  have  said  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  follow  the  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  this  interesting  tale ;  but  we  think  we  ought  not 
to  omit  giving  one  or  two  samples  of  our  author'^s  lighter  style, 
where  he  is  not  dealing  with  directly  religious  topics.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  exhibits,  we  should  say,  much  dramatic  skill,  and 
combines  a  quaintness  of  expression  with  a  serio-comic  humour, 
which  may,  we  fear,  lose  somewhat  of  their  effect  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  passage  from  the  context.  Pyra,  the  Jesuit  guest, 
and  the  Rev.  Walpole  Snoreham^s  daughters,  are  summoned  to 
his  sick  chamber  by  a  cry,  and  there  they  find  a  horrible  old 
woman,  called  Eleanor  Noiman,  a  Dorsetshii*e  peasant,  laying 
out  his  dead  body :  the  countenance  of  the  deceased  bears  the 
impress  of  some  fierce  internal  struggle : — 

"  *  Miserable  wretch,*  said  Pym,  *  you  have  murdered  him  !' 

"  *  No,  I  ha'en't,  sir ;  /  never  murders  no  one.  And  if  you'll  just 
leave  me  alone,  Til  tell  these  here  ladies,  and  all  the  rest  on  'em,  how 
their  pa  come  to  his  end.  Would  ye  like  to  hear  it  now,  or  wait  till 
the  'sizes?' 

"*  Speak  on  1' 

"  '  Well,  I've  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  here  parson  ever 
since  he  sent  my  boy  to  Axcester  gaol  for  cotching  a  pheasant  for  me 
when  I  was  ill  in  bed.  I  thought  it  was  so  kind  and  considerate  of  'm, 
particular  just  after  my  poor  Nelly's  death.  And  I've  always  told  bim 
how  Job  was  a  gitting  on.  And  I  was  so  thankful  to  him  when  he  got 
him  transported:  travelled  I  don't  know  how  many  miles  to  bear 
witness  to  his  character,  when  judge  and  jury  was  a  gqing  to  let  him 
off.  And  I've  often  had  a  talk  with  him  since  then,  dear  old  gentle- 
man !  and  I but  never  mind.     Well,  at  last  I  got  the  certificate  of 

Job's  death — dead  of  a  jail  fever  out  in  one  of  they  outlandish  places ; 
for  he  went  from  bad  to  worsci  poor  fellow!  owin^ta  \Saa^«»ra^% 
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kindness :  for  he  wrote,  so  I  heer*d  say,  out  there  about  hinn.  And  I 
met  him  t*other  day,  just  afore  they  rollick y  young  chaps  was  here  as 
is  going  to  marry  the  young  ladies,  and  I  has  a  bit  of  talk  with  him, 
and  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  mc ;  but  I  keeps  up  with  him  till  he  gets 
here,  and  puts  him  into  a  bit  of  a  fluster. 

«  *  Well,  I  knew  his  end  was  a  coming,  never  you  mind  how ;  but 
I  knew  it  as  sure  as  you  stand  there.  And  I  thinks  I  should  jost  like 
to  have  another  chat  with  him.  So  I  come  here,  and  creepy,  creepy 
under  the  hedge,  and  in  at  the  study  window,  as  was  open  for  fresh  air,  I 
8*pose;  and  creepy,  creepy  up  stairs,  and  into  this  room.  And  I 
crawlys  under  the  bed,  and  waits  till  Deborah  was  gone  for  a  minute  or 
two ;  and  then,  as  she  shuts  the  door,  he  wakes  and  turns,  and  I  says, 
'  Here  I  be,  parson,'  and  gets  up,  and  looks  at  him ;  and  he  looks 
much  more  better  like  and  reasonable  like  than  I  expected :  I  s'pose 
the  complaint  was  a  turning.  So  says  I  again,  '  How  d*ye  do,  paraon? 
Have  ye  seen  my  boy  yet  ? '  And  he  looks  strange  and  fierce  like  at 
me,  and  tells  me  to  leave  him.  '  Lord  love  ye,'  says  I,  *  I  shall  ne?er 
leave  ye  more  V  *  What  do  you  mean  ? '  says  he.  I  doesn't  wish  to 
make  a  noise ;  so  I  looks  at  him  so,  grinning  like,  and  puts  my  face 
down  over  him,  and  says,  '  Why,  Lord  love  ye,  parson  !  don't  you  know 
that  you  be  dead  and  buried,  and  that  you  and  I  be  in  Hell  ? '  So  he 
looks  a  bit  camstrary  like  at  that,  and  I  nods,  and  nods,  and  nods  agin 
at  him.  And  he  tries  to  say  something,  and  clenches  his  hands,  and 
looks  as  though  he  would  kill  me  if  he  could ;  and  he  opens  his  mouth, 
and  closes  it  again  two  or  three  times  ;  and  then  there  comes  a  rattle  in 
his  throat,  and  a  sharp  stop,  and  I  knows  it's  all  over  with  old  Snore* 
ham!"— Vol.  i.  pp.  301—301. 

Of  the  various  love  passages  we  have  not  space  to  cull  samples, 
but  there  is  one  very  striking  and  very  beautiful  passage  in  the 
second  volume,  respecting  a  certain  crisis  in  tho  life  of  a  young 
man  of  fashion,  Lord  Ducandraque,  which  we  must  manage  to 
find  room  for,  premising  however  that  the  adventures  of  this 
nobleman  and  his  friend,  a  model  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Clarence 
Porter,  though  cleverly  pourtrayed,  are  what  we  like  least  in  the 
book.  Some  expressions  are  used  by  these  worthies,  which  how- 
ever natural  upon  their  lips,  might  just  as  well  not  be  repeated 
by  others ;  there  is  nothing  indeed  in  Milton  Davenaut  which  we 
should  object  to  a  wife  or  a  sister  or  a  daughter's  reading ;  I^pt 
still  even  the  bare  appearance  of  evil,  or  of  what  can  be  possibly 
construed  as  evil,  is  objectionable,  if  only  as  giving  a  handle  to 
the  enemy.     But  to  proceed  with  our  promised  extract : — 

*'  He  soon  reached  the  water's  edge ;  and  as  he  strolled  along  the 
solitary  heach,  and  listened  unconsciously  to  the  eternal  voice  of  the 
deep  waters,  falling  in  mournful  music  on  the  sand,  or  looked  over  the 
dark  wave  to  the  darker  horizon,  or  cast  his  eyes  upward  to  the  bloo 
vault  of  heaven,  so  brightly  dark  in  its  unfathomable  depth  of  et^er,  or 
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marked  the  moon  slowly  rising  to  her  lofly  zenith,  and  throwing  her 
mantle  of  silver  over  land  and  sea,  or  turned  to  mark  the  long  white 
line  of  cliff,  with  the  dark  green  land  above  and  behind, — strange, 
indistinct  imaginings  stole  over  him ;  a  something  seemed  to  whisper 
in  his  ear,  that  he  was  made  for  higher,  nobler  aims  than  those  which 
he  had  hitherto  followed ;  earth,  sky,  and  sea  seemed  mutely  to  plead  for 
his  soul ;  nay,  he  could  almost  fancy  that  inner  voices  syllabled  his 
name,  that  some  benignant  being  called  him  to  return. 

'*  *  No,  no ! '  he  cried,  as  if  answering  some  invisible  companion  ;  '  it 
is  too  late  now  !  I  might  have  been  different  from  what  I  am  once :  I 
know  that.  But  what  is  the  good  of  thinking  about  that  now  7 '  And 
he  dashed  his  foot  passionately  on  the  ground. 

'*  Was  it  the  groan  of  mortal  being,  or  the  low  moan  of  the  distant 
waves  ?  or  was  it  something  yet  more  shadowy,  though  not  less  real, — 
some  voice  from  that  mysterious  spirit- world  with  which  we  are  so 
closely  though  invisibly  connected  ? 

'*  The  Earl  of  Ducandraque  starts ;  he  strains  his  eyes  with  almost 
ghastly  intensity,  as  he  strives  to  penetrate  the  dim  shadows  that  fall 
from  yonder  headland  on  the  heaving  flood,  then  draws  a  long  deep 
breath,  and  ejaculates,  *  Poor  Margaret!*" — Vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  19. 

This  is  a  strain  of  really  energetic  prose-poetry,  and  it  is  some- 
thing far  better,  too,  for  it  is  replete  with  a  deep  spiritual  sig- 
nificance, and  could  only  flow  from  the  pen  of  one  who  had 
himself  realized,  in  no  small  measure,  communion  with  the 
world  of  spirits.  But  we  feel  that  our  extracts  have  already 
extended  to  such  a  length,  that  although  we  have  by  no  means 
satisfied  ourselves  in  the  execution  of  our  task,  though  we  feel 
that  we  have  not  cited  those  passages  which  are  calculated  to  be 
most  extensively  popular,  or  even  to  work  most  lasting  good,  yet 
we  must  refrain  from  heaping  citations  on  citations,  and  leave  our 
readers  to  discover  many  beauties  for  themselves. 

Wc  will  not  deny  that  Mr.  Bandinel  has  laid  himself  open  to 
animadversion  on  some  scores ;  he  has  introduced  words  (see 
more  particularly  the  opening  of  chapter  Ixv.  in  the  third 
volume)  which  we  think  he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in 
suggesting  only ;  here  and  there  he  has  used  colloquial  expressions 
of  a  low  order,  which  we  look  upon  as  blots,  such  as  the  three 
words  "  cut  his  stick,**'  instead  of  "  took  to  flight,'^  on  page  178  of 
the  same  volume.  In  themselves  these  things  are  but  slight 
drawbacks  to  the  value  of  this  book,  but  they  will  be,  and  have 
been,  welcomed  with  great  joy  by  the  adversary,  and  converted 
into  weapons  of  assault  on  their  unsuspicious  author.  Appeals 
will  be  made,  and  have  been  made,  to  men^^s  taste  to  think  but 
lightly  of  Mr.  Bandiners  work,  and  possibly  to  despise  and  neglect 
it  altogether.  We  can  well  conceive  how  anxious  a  certain 
faction  must  be  to  strangle  such  a  producUou  m  \\a  \iv\>i)«v\  '^'^ax. 

VOL.    XVlll. —  iiO,    XXXVI. — JAK\3AIl\,  \^b^.  '** 
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the  intrinsic  worth,  and  power,  and  interest  of  the  book  will  be 
too  much  for  them ;  the  many  beautiful  ideas  which  are  scat- 
tered through  its  pages  must  win  sympathy  and  admiratiod  ;  the 
open  honesty,  the  unshrinking  boldness,  the  unswerving  self-con- 
sistency, the  noble  and  unmistakeable  churchmanship  of  the 
author,  all  speak  for  themselves,  and  will  win  many  an  enthu- 
siastic adherent  to  the  cause  which  he  advocates.  The  genuine 
power  of  sarcasm,  the  biting  wit  and  humour,  which  form  two  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  ^^  Milton  Davenant,^  are  certain  to 
command  an  audience,  if  nothing  else  could ;  while  the  strong 
sympathy  with  the  people,  and  courageous  advocacy  of  social 
progress,  and  warm  defence  of  the  rights  of  that  most  important 
and  long-neglected  body,  the  middle  classes,  which  will  be  found 
there,  will  endear  the  book  to  thousands  of  readers,  and  call 
forth,  we  doubt  not,  many  more  enthusiastic  eulogies  than  ours. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  conclude 
without  gathering  a  nosegay  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  images 
from  various  parts  of  these  delightful  volumes,  and,  being  pressed 
for  time,  we  must  make  our  selections  rather  at  a  venture.  To 
commence  with  a  very  striking  and  serious  observation  : — 

**  Why  should  not  people  enjoy  themselves  ?  I  am  sure  that  /  see 
no  reason,  so  long  as  their  enjoyments  are  lawful,  in  kind  and  in 
degree,  in  themselves  and  in  their  effects ;  so  long  as  they  are  hurtful 
neither  to  body  or  soul ;  so  long  as  they  do  not  engross  their  minds, 
or  distract  their  attention  from  other  things — higher  or  holier  things — 
the  duty  and  the  business  of  life.  ...  If  you  are  without  duties,  and 
without  business,  that  is,  without  the  consciousness  of  duty,  or  the 
habit  of  business,  then  you  are  without  God.  .  •  .  Even  in  Paradise 
man  was  not  meant  to  be  idle,  nor  woman  either ;  for  we  are  told  that 
'  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  t<.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for 
him ; '  that  is  to  say,  that  from  the  beginning  man  was  created  to  do 
bis  work,  and  woman  to  help  him  to  do  it.  Yes !  work  is  the  law  of 
the  creation  ;  the  condition  of  existence ;  the  type  of  God's  relation  to 
the  universe,  of  spirit  to  matter ;  the  emblematic  sign  of  the  office  of 
the  eternal  Son.  Work  is  honour,  idleness  is  shame ;  work  is  the  mode 
and  the  vehicle  of  salvation, .idleness  the  symptom,  the  seal,  the  assign- 
ment, and  the  assurance  of  the  second  death." — Vol.  i.  pp.  193,  194. 

From  an  admirable  description  of  an  exceedingly  Calvinistic 
and  an  ultra-tractarian  young  lady,  we  extract  only  the  following 
concluding  morsel ;  the  sly  observation  betwixt  the  brackets  is 
inimitable: — 

Sophronia  "  had  thought  of  appointing  her  old  preceptor,  the  Rev. 
Silas  Silliman,  as  iSpirUuat  Director  to  her  dear  girls,  but   he  has 
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gone  over  to  Rome,  (what  a  sad  thing  that  we  should  lose  all  our  best 
and  holiest!)  so  she  will  propose  the  matter  to  Mr.  Pym." — Vol.  i. 
p.  234. 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  description  of  a  winter's  day. 

'*  It  was  a  lovely  day,  though  late  in  December;  one  of  those  days 
which  we  have  not  unfrequently  in  the  West  of  England  at  that  time  of 
year  ;  when  the  west  wind  is  hushed,  and  the  air  is  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  silvery  to  the  sight,  and  here  and  there  a  misty  veil  hangs  over 
wood  or  stream ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  scene  smiles  in  a  glad  though 
subdued  light,  and  the  hill-tops  strike  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  There 
is  a  stillness,  a  repose  about  such  a  day,  that  has  all  the  quiet,  with 
none  of  the  gloom  or  terror  of  the  grave.  It  seems  like  the  tranquil 
rest  of  the  holy  departed,  of  the  blessed  that  die  in  the  Lord  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection." — Vol.  i.  pp.  262,  263. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  cite  an  exquisite  image  from  a  parallel 
passage  in  the  third  volume. 

'*  The  sun  was  declining,  but  his  rays  poured  with  undiminished 
glory  upon  hill  and  valley  ;  that  chastened  kindly  glory  which  the  sun 
puts  on  as  Christmas  approaches,  as  though  he  felt  constrained  to 
humble  himself  before  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness." 

Here,  again,  is  an  admirable  touch,  extracted  from  an  onslaught 
on  conventionalism : — 

"  Had  not  the  young  ladies  been  brought  up  to  consider  their  ex- 
clusive position  as  the  greatest,  noblest,  highest  of  heaven's  gifts,  a 
thing  actually  of  divine  appointment,  which  it  would  be  a  sin  akin  to 
that  of  Esau  to  surrender,  a  crime  little,  if  any  thing,  inferior  to  sacrilege 
to  invade  ?  And  there  was  Robert  Da'enant  actually  sitting  on  one 
of  those  chairs  set  apart  for  the  sacred  Few ;  he  was  sitting  at  that 
table  never  before  approached  but  by  the  select  presentables  ;  he  was, 
too,  under  the  auspices  of  Pym,  eating  a  biscuit,  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine.     It  was  an  awful,  a  harrowing  sight." — Vol.  i.  pp.  283,  284. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  merit  of  one  of  the  Ghurch''s  most 
valuable  sons,  and  most  active  servants  should  not  be  omitted 
from  such  a  ^' catena  "^  as  we  are  here  presenting  to  the  reader. 

'*  At  a  large  round  library  table  .  .  •  sits  a  man  passed,  but  not  long 
passed,  the  meridian  of  life.  He  is  one  whom  those  that  wish  to  bring 
our  Church  into  bondage  to  Rome  hate  with  a  deadly  hatred.  Gentle 
and  loving,  and  forbearing  almost  to  excess,  as  these  men  sometimes 
are  upon  ordinary  occasions,  the  meekest  countenance  amongst  them 
assumes  a  decidedly  unamiable  expression  when  his  name  is  mentioned. 
A  little  honesty,  a  little  soundness,  may  be  borne  with,  even  in  am 
adversary  ;  but  they  feel  the  union,  the  fulnesa  oC  \.Vi«%^  Vsi  w»  xisaa^^ 
and  that  man  one  of  their  most  delenmnod  o^v^ii«aXa%  ^^  ^^  \>x.x«?c^ 
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unbearable,  a  downright  personal  affront  to  themselves ;  and  combined, 
as  these  qualities  are  in  the  present  instance,  with  zeal  and  courage, 
they  become  really  formidable,  and  subject  their  possessor  to  be  dealt 
with  in  such  manner  as  may  best  further  the  interests  of  '  Cathoiic 
tini/y.'"— Vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  3. 

Masterly  is  the  conversation  of  AskersweU  with  Pym,  the  con- 
cealed Jesuit,  especially  this  characteristic  passage : — 

•*  *  Yes,  yes,'  rejoined  Pym,  *  every  one  must  have  the  very  highest  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Pilgrim*  The  Church,  as  Dr.  Cattley  says,  owes  a  great 
deal,  a  very  great  deal  to  Mr.  Pilgrim.' — And  John  Pym  looked  with 
tbat  amiable  and  loving  look  which  might  light  up  the  countenance  of  an 

affectionate  boa  constrictor He  had  more  than  once  noticed, 

that  with  some  men,  whilst  it  was  a  habit  to  speak  with  tender  solici- 
tude and  admiring  forbearance  of  the  one,  (Pilgrim,)  as  though  bent 
upon  killing  him  with  kindness,  as  the  saying  is,  it  was  equally  habitual 
to  treat  the  name  of  *  Brumath  *  "  (the  worthy  doctor  referred  to  in  the 
last  extract,)  '*  with  undisguised  and  unmitigated  abhorrence ;  men 
whose  looks  and  gestures  seemed  to  fill  up  the  defalcation  of  their 
words,  and  cry, '  Hit  him  hard ;  he  has  no  friends ;  he  is  a  stranger  and 
a  foreigner ;  give  him,  therefore,  no  quarter ;  shout  mad  dog!  mad  dog! 
or  any  thing  else  to  get  rid  of  him.' " — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  47. 

We  cannot  find  space  to  extract  the  beautiful  sketch  of  '^a 
parson'^s  wife,'^  in  the  person  of  Laura  AskersweU,  though  wo 
should  not  treat  our  readers  fairly  in  withholding  from  them  its 
concluding  paragraph : — 

'*  Such  was  Laura  AskersweU  ;  nor  does  she  stand  alone  in  her  hi<;h 
and  holy  vocation,  her  devotion  to  her  Saviour  and  her  God !  for  never 
till  that  awful  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  will 
man  know  what  England  owes  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  or- 
thodox clergy." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  80,  81. 

The  description  of  the  good  Evangelical  clergyman,  Obadiah 
Oliphant,  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  scarcely  ought  to  be 
onntted,  or  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  our  author  there  anent,  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  hoarding  up  our  charity  for  '*  the  greatest 
Church  of  Christendom,^  and  "men  of  Catholic  sympathies/' 
Hut  we  must  pass  on  to  the  powerfully  delineated  interview  at 
Rome  betwixt  Pym  and  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  though  that 
also  ought  to  be  cited  in  extenso,  if  at  all.  We  shall  only  make  a 
single  citation : — 

"  And  as  certain  names  were  mentioned,  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross 
was  profanely  drawn  over  the  false-hearted  bosoms  of  the  conspirators, 
whilst  dark  and  terrible  anathemas  were  muttered.  I  need  not  say 
that  amongst  those  names  were  those  of  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  the  author 
of  the  •  Origines  L\l\xTgvc«;  Oi^^fv\«t  Ql^<b^  ^^^>\bixn  Episcopi,'  and 
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the  Doctor  already  alluded  to ;  nor  was  tbe  same  mode  of  commenda- 
tion held  back  from  a  celebrated  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  a  no  less 
celebrated  Curate  (shame  on  the  patrons  of  England,  still  but  a  curate !) 
of  Bisley."— Vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

The  chapters  respecting  Oxford  are  glowing  with  a  noble  en- 
thusiasm, which  will  kindle  many  a  drooping  memory  into  fresh 
affection ;  and  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  the  compliment 
to  Mr.  Parker  is  well  deserved, — ^is,  in  fact,  no  compliment 
at  all,  but  the  bare  assertion  of  a  fact.  The  description  of 
Mr.  AskerswelFs  parish  doings  is  very  valuable;  the  argu- 
ment betwixt  Dyke  and  Ellerton  which  occupies  the  better  half 
of  chapter  xxxix.  is  almost  invaluable.  Let  Bomanizers  and 
Romanists  meet  its  conclusions  if  they  can  !  But  the  former  are, 
ordinarily  speaking,  endowed  with  too  plentiful  a  lack  of  brains 
to  know  when  they  are  beaten ;  and  tne  former,  whatever  th^ 
may  know  or  suspect,  are  bond-slaves  to  an  iron  system,  which 
practically  brands  the  light  of  human  reason  as  ^^  the  accursed 
thing.'' 
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AnT.  V. — /fifMr  Africa  laid  cpm^  tn  an  attcmpi  to  trace  tkc  ckiif 
IAne$  of  Communieatum  acron  thai  Ccniiment^  coutA  of  tkc  Equa- 
tor ;  with  the  routes  to  the  Muropieandthe  Cazemie^  Moenmmofzi^ 
and  Lake  Nyassa^  Ac.     By  William  Desborough  Coolet. 
London:  Longmans,  1852.    [Svo.  pp.  149.] 

It  is  strange  that  Africa — though  in  the  oldest  anthentic  annab 
of  the  human  race  (those  of  the  book  of  Grenesis)  it  takes  prece- 
dence immediately  after  Asia,  that  eariiest  seat  of  man  both 
before  and  after  the  flood — should,  even  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, be  less  known  than  either  of  its  younger  sisters,  Europe, 
and  the  two  Americas. 

The  course  of  the  Niser  has  indeed  been  at  length  discovered 
by  the  intelligence  of  Lain?,  and  the  perseverance  of  Lander; 
and  the  limits  of  the  terra  incognita  have,  of  late  years,  surely, 
though  slowly,  receded  before  the  footsteps  of  scientific  inquiry, 
commercial  enterprise,  and  missionary  zeal.  Still,  however,  much 
remains  unknown;  much  requires  to  be  accomplished.  The 
Nile  still  rises  in  regions  untrodden  by  the  foot,  unseen  by  the 
eye, — impenetrable  to  the  curiosity  of  the  European ; — and  many 
a  region  must  be  explored,  many  a  mountain  ascended,  many  a 
river  traced,  many  a  problem  solved,  ere  the  geography  of  this 
mysterious  continent  takes  its  place  amongst  uie  realities  of  ex- 
perimental science. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  at  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cooley's 
volume ;  and  without  pledging  ourselves  to  all  his  conclusions, 
either  negative  or  positive,  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  he  has 
employed  deep  research  and  careful  investigation  in  compiling  the 
work  now  before  us ;  that  his  facts  are  interesting,  his  reasoning 
logical,  bis  style  lucid  and  accurate,  and  the  information  which  he 
has  here  brought  together  extremely  valuable. 

^  The  portion  of  Africa  which  is  here  laid  open  is  one  that  has 
hitherto  excited  comparatively  small  interest,  and  concerning 
which  our  information  has  been  peculiarly  scanty.  It  is  that 
vast  region  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator, 
in  a  southerly  direction,  to  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  Kaffir 
and  Hottentot  settlements ;  whilst  it  spans  the  breadth  of  the 
continent  from  east  to  west  between  the  narrow  coast  lands 
possessed  or  influenced  by  Europeans. 

The  student  of  African  geography  will  at  once  grant  the  truth 
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of  our  words,  when  we  state  that  in  no  region  of  the  earth  has  the 
imagination  of  theoretical  geographers  invented  so  mahy  strange 
incongruities  and  palpable  absurdities  as  in  reference  to  the 
natural  and  artificial  features  of  this  vast  continent.  From  the 
days  of  Ptolemy  downward  it  would  indeed  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied in  topography  the  same  place  allotted  to  Limbo  in  the 
unseen  world. 

This  universal  law  of  African  being  has  not  been  violated  in 
the  case  of  the  tract  which  Mr.  Gooley  has  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  labour  is  occupied  in  clearing 
away  the  mistakes  of  the  unwary,  and  the  misstatements  of  the 
unprincipled.  Whilst  doing  this,  he  endeavours  carefully  to 
establish  the  truth,  and  gives  us  a  valuable  map  as  the  result  of 
his  labours. 

"  The  interior  of  Africa,"  says  he,  "  south  of  the  equator,  still 
remains,  in  our  best  maps,  a  blank ;  yet  our  information  of  that  portion 
of  the  earth,  scanty  as  it  may  appear,  is  sufficient,  when  aptly  analyied 
and  combined,  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  a  very  interesting  region. 
The  chief  physical  features  of  that  hitherto  dark  interior,  and  those 
most  likely  to  operate  on  the  social  condition  of  mankind,  may  be  made 
to  shine  forth  with  uncontrovertible  evidence.  To  collect  and  duly  con- 
centrate every  scattered  ray  of  light,  is  the  task  herein  undertaken.  If 
successfully  performed,  it  will  invest  with  an  authentic  character  much 
that  is  now  involved  in  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  fail  to  augment  our  knowledge  with  the  consequences  that 
follow  on  clear  views.  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  in  the 
'  Memoir  on  the  Geography  of  Nyassi,'  which  appeared  in  the  '  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  xv.  1845.  The  novelty, 
extent,  and  intrinsic  importance  of  the  field  therein  opened  to  inquiry, 
would  fully  justify  the  repetition  of  its  survey,  even  within  the  same 
limits ;  but  we  now  resume  its  investigation  with  a  wider  scope, 
increased  resources,  and  with  a  reasonable  expectation  which  still 
bangs  over  the  geography  of  Africa.  The  discoveries  recently  made  in 
Eastern  Africa  by  the  missionaries  settled  near  Mombas,  will  be  also 
found  here  reduced  to  an  authentic  shape,  and  in  their  just  proportions." 
—pp.  1,  2. 

Amongst  the  many  strange  misconceptions  which  until  late  years 
prevailed  respecting  African  geography,  our  readers  will  probably 
recollect — those  of  them  who  are  old  enough — how  they  were 
carefully  taught  to  believe  that  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  as  it  is 
sometimes  c^led,  rose  in  some  distant  and  unknown  region  far 
to  the  north  of  the  equator;  and  in  traversing  the  mysterious 
wildernesses  of  Central  A  frica,  received  the  benefit  of  two  rainy 
seasons.  Some,  if  our  memory  does  not  fail  us,  identified  this 
stream  with  that  of  the  Niger ;  others  gave  it  a  less  eccentric 
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route ;  whilst  not  a  few  connected  its  nnagmaij  lonntahis  with 
those  of  the  Nile.  It  \a  with  the  higher  ooorae  of  this  river 
tliat  Mr.  Cooley  is  occupied  in  the  oiriy  pages  of  the  volume 

before  us. 

He  has  in  the  first  instance  to  reduce  certain  exaggerated  dis- 
tances to  their  true  value,  and  to  ascertain  the  reu  position  of 
some  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eastern  coast.  He 
then  proceeds : — 

*'  In  1802,  Franceso  Honorato  Da  Costa,  superintendent  of  the  £ur 
or  factory  of  Casange,  sent  two  Pombeiros ',  or  native  mercantfle  tra- 
vellers, into  the  interior,  with  instructions  to  cross  the  continent,  if 
possible,  to  the  Zambeze.  But  a  principal  object  of  their  mission  was 
to  endeavour  to  establish  relations  of  amity  and  intercourse  with  the 
Muropue,  or  king  of  the  Molnas  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Portuguese), 
who  was  known  to  dwell  beyond  Casange,  towards  the  N.E.  or  N.N.E. 
The  wily  Jaga  or  chief  of  Casange,  it  appeared,  was  adverse  to  such 
direct  intercourse,  and  had  hitherto  prevented  the  Moluas  from  risiting 
the  coast,  by  representing  the  Portuguese  as  cannibals,  risen  from  the 
sea.  But  as  this  engrossing,  obstructive,  or  protective  policy  prevails 
universally  in  Africa,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  Muropue  would  not 
allow  the  Pombeiros  to  pass  'eastwards  or  southwards  through  his 
dominions.  They  were  instrncted  therefore  to  lay  aside  their  mercantile 
character,  and  to  represent  themselves  as  envoys  of  Mueneputo  (the 
king  of  Portugal),  seeking  their  chief's  brother,  who  had  travelled  into 
the  interior  some  years  before,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of.  The 
person  thus  alluded  to  was  Dr.  Lucerda,  who  in  1798  conducted  an 
expedition  from  Tete  on  the  Zambeze  to  Lucenda,  the  residence  of 
the  Cazembe,  where  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival. 

**  The  Pombeiros  executed  their  undertaking,  but  experienced  delays 
that  showed  its  difficulty.  At  a  distance  of  only  eight  days  from  the 
Portuguese  limits,  they  met  with  obstructions  from  a  petty  chief.  They 
pushed  on,  however,  to  Bomba,  who  effectually  detained  them  above 
two  years.  Ransomed  by  Da  Costa,  they  were  allowed  to  depart ;  and 
after  paying  another  ransom  to  a  chief,  named  Moshico,  they  at  length 
reached  the  Muropue,  or  Muata  ya  Nvo,  or  ya  Mho,  in  1805.  By  him 
they  appear  to  have  been  kindly  treated ;  and,  continuing  their  journey 
without  mishap,  they  arrived  at  Lucenda,  the  residence  of  the  Cazembe, 
on  the  last  day  of  1806.  Here  they  remained  four  years,  prevented  by 
wars  from  proceeding  to  Tete.  At  length,  however,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1811,  they  entered  that  town,  were  ill-received  by  the 
Portuguese  authorities,  and  with  very  inadequate  means,  started  on 
their  return  to  Angola,  where  they  arrived  in  1815." — pp.  8,  9. 

Great  indeed  must  be  the  energy,  untiring  the  perseverance, 
and  impregnable  the  patience  of  those  who  seek  to  explore  the 

'  Pombeiro  is  tho  Portuguoso  derivative  from  the  Bonds  or  Angolan  word 
Pimbu,  a  route  or  journey. 
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interior  of  Africa.  In  this  instance,  we  see  thirteen  years  taken 
up  in  an  expedition  which  elsewhere  would  not  have  occupied  as 
many  months.  The  memoranda  of  the  Pombeiros  are  not  very 
copious,  but  they  are  characterized  by  simpHcity  and  veracity. 
From  them,  illustrated  by  other  authorities,  carefully  collated, 
Mr.  Gooley  has  elicited  much  curious  and  interesting  information. 
We  proceed  to  extract  some  of  his  results,  leaving  the  reader 
to  seek  in  the  work  itself  the  processes  by  which  they  were 
obtained. 

"  The  starting  point  of  the  Pombeiros  ....  was  the  Mucari  or 
domain  containing  the  factory  for  Casange,  within  a  day*8  journey,  pro- 
bably, of  Pungo  Andongo,  in  about  lat.  9°  30'  S.,  long.  15°  34'  E. 
Nearly  fourteen  degrees  further  E.,  and  in  the  same  parallel,  stands 
Lucenda,  the  Cazembe's  capital.  Between  these  two  points  we  have 
to  arrange  a  route  of  150  days'  march,  made  by  experienced  travellers, 
who  halted  often  and  long  for  rest,  and  whose  daily  route  may  be  taken 
at  ten  miles.  ...••. 

*'  In  order  to  avoid  Casange  on  the  left,  they  went  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Quanza,  which  rises  in  Bih^,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  days 
S.E.,  perhaps,  from  Pungo  Andongo.  They  thus  came  to  the  estates  of 
Bomba,  between  the  rivers  Quanza  and  Quango,  which  are  said  to  be 
but  seven  days  asunder.  The  titles  of  this  chief  are  thus  enumerated 
by  Francesco  Honorato :  *  Seculo  Bomba,  Cambambi,  Camasaca,  and 
Mugumbo  Acalunga,  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all  the  Songo  and  passage  to 

the  interior.' The  Pombeiros  .  .  .  appear  to  have  entered  the 

territory  of  Bomba,  when  they  crossed  the  river  Jumbo  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  their  march.  On  the  22nd,  they  arrived  at  the  town  of  the 
Seculo,  or,  as  the  Portuguese  would  say,  the  Duke  Bomba.  At  a 
distance  of  four  days  from  this  they  came  to  Pepumdi  (?)  Songo, 
also  on  a  river  Jumbo,  and  in  three  days  more  (twenty-nine  in  all) 
crossed  the  Quango. 

**  Five  days  beyond  the  Quango,  the  travellers  crossed  a  desert  nine 
or  ten  days  in  extent,  to  the  town  of  Cabungi,  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Muata  ya  Nvo.  The  desert  here  mentioned,  in  which  four  rivers  were 
met  with,  the  road  going  along  one  of  them  (the  Quihubue)  for  three 
days,  extends  probably  over  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  valley  of  the 
Quango  and  that  of  the  great  rivers  whereon  lie  the  dominions  of 
the  Muata  ya  Nvo.  Nine  days  from  Cabungi,  they  passed  through  ft 
village  forming  part  of  the  estates  of  Luconquesa,  the  queen-mother, 
and  two  days  afterwards  crossed  the  great  river  Casais  (more  probably 
Casezi)  in  a  canoe.  Again,  in  ten  days,  traversing  another  dividing 
ridge,  marked  by  a  two  days*  desert,  they  crossed  the  Lulua  also,  the 
chief  river  of  this  region  ...  in  a  canoe.  In  twelve  days  more,  they 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  Muata  ya  Nvo,  or  Muropue," — pp. 
10—13. 

As  our  readers  may  have  ahnost  lost  themselves  in  this  laby- 
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rinth  of  outlandish  nomendature,  we  pause  for  an  instant  to 
remind  them  that  from  Pungo  Andongo  to  the  abode  of  that 
man  of  many  names,  ^^  Duke  Bomba,^*  the  travelleiB  had  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  of  the  Quango,  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
that,  soon  after  leaving  this  spot,  they  turned  to  the  north-west, 
until  they  had  reached  the  summit  of  tiiat  mountain  ridge,  whieh 
divides  the  waters  that  feed  the  Quaneo  from  those  that  fall  into 
the  LiiKuu  Hence  they  proceeded  due  north,  till  they  arrival 
at  the  capital  of  the  Muropde  : — 

"  Leaving  the  town  of  this  chief,  at  the  end  of  May,  1806,  on  their 
way  to  the  Cazembe,  they  tell  ns  that  they  had  the  sun  (rising) yv/!/ on 
the  left  side,  which  implies  a  course  about  two  points  east  of  sooth ; 
and  in  this  course  they  persisted  for  about  thirty-seven  days.  The 
frequent  mention  of  rain,  in  this  part  of  the  journal,  (from  May  to 
September,)  shows  that  the  wet  season  had  set  in.  The  rivers  were 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  waist  deep.  The  chief  were  the  Isaboigi, 
the  Calalimo,  Roando,  Rova,  Gazelle,  the  Caginrigi,  crossed  in  a  canoe ; 
the  Reu,  Ropoege,  and  Luburi,  eighty  yards  wide,  forded  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  day,  and  where  the  Muropiie's  dominion  terminates.  Th^ 
rivers,  together  with  other  and  large  streams  further  on,  to  a  distance 
of  twelve  days,  all  flow  into  the  Lulua." — ^p.  14. 

It  is  clear,  from  a  consideration  of  facts,  and  from  the  features 
of  the  country,  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  ascertained, 
that  the  Lulua  is  the  main  stream,  and  its  valley  the  cradle,  of 
the  Zaire  or  Congo.  The  origin  of  that  river  is,  therefore,  to  be 
found  to  the  south,  instead  of  the  north,  of  the  equator:  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  runs  in  a  north-westerly,  instead  of  a 
south-westerly  direction ;  nor  is  it  until  it  has  performed  more 
than  five-sixths  of  its  allotted  journey,  that  it  adopts  that 
which  has  been  supposed  to  characterize  it  throughout. 

Cognate,  with  the  term  Lcl^a,  is  the  Glentile  appellation 
Al6a,  by  which  Mr.  Cooley  designates  the  subjects  of  the 
Muroptie.  The  connexion  between  the  people  and  their  river  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  all  times,  and  in  all  languages, 
for  it  is  founded  on  nature.  Thus  we  have  the  Iberians  and  the 
Iberus,  the  Ligurians  and  the  Liger,  Boma  and  the  Rumon :  we 
have  Bsk-dale  men,  and  Tyne-mouth  men ;  and,  on  the  conti- 
nent, with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied,  the  land  and  the 
people  of  Misraim,  called  after  the  -^gyptus,  or  Nile. 

The  Muropfie  appears  to  be  a  sovereign  of  considerable  im- 
portance. On  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Lulfia  his  empire 
extends  to  a  distance  of  thirty-four  days'  journey,  though  it  is 
clear  that  on  the  western  bank  this  measure  must  be  taken  as 
representing  less  than  on  the  eastern  : — 
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*'  The  visit  of  the  Pombeiros,  bearing  fine  presentg,  among  which 
were  a  scarlet  coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  made  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  Muatay  a  Nvo ',  who  dispatched,  in  consequence,  an  embassy  to 
Mueneputo  (king  of  Portugal).  His  ambassadors  not  being  allowed 
to  cross  the  territory  of  Casange,  took  the  circuitous  route  by  Bomba, 
and  reached  Loanda  in  the  beginning  of  1808.  They  bore  presents 
consisting  of  slaves,  skins  of  apes  and  zebras,  mats,  rush-baskets,  two 
bars  of  copper,  and  one  sample  of  salt.  They  were  fine*looking  men, 
with  long  beards,  their  arms  and  legs  loaded  with  copper  rings,  and 
beads  adorned  with  parrot's  feathers.  The  Pombeiros,  who  conducted 
them  to  Loanda,  described,  in  advantageous  terms,  the  power  and 
civilization  of  the  Alua,  and  the  size  and  opulence  of  their  capital. 
They  also  stated  that  the  queen  resided  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
leagues  from  the  king,  with  a  separate  jurisdiction  ;  one  member  of 
the  embassy,  indeed,  was  appointed  by  her  majesty.  This  story,  which 
has  little  likelihood,"  observes  Mr.  Cooley,  "  originated  probably  in 
the  separate  estate  of  the  queen-mother,  Luconquesa;  and  again,*' 
suggests  he,  "  the  respect  paid  to  a  female  of  the  royal  family,  seems  to 
indicate  that  among  the  Alua  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  passes,  not 
in  lineal  succession,  but  to  the  sister's  son." — p.  17. 

The  MuroptieX  however,  is  not  the  only  powerful  Bovereimty 
which  exists  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  between  the  fifth  and  fifth- 
teenth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  that  of  the  Gazembe  is  of  at 
least  equal  importance,  whilst  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
mysterious  sea-lake  of  Nyassa,  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Moene- 
mo&d,  awakens  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  student : — 

"On  crossing  the  Luburi,"  proceeds  Mr.  Cooley,  "the  Pombeiros 
entered  the  territory  of  Mugioga  Mucenda,  lord  of  the  frontier,  whose 
office  it  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  travellers  on  this  most  difficult  part  of 
their  road  between  the  Muropue  and  the  Cazembe.  Four  days  further 
on,  the  general  direction  of  the  march  changed,  and  the  rising  sun, 
which  had  been  hitherto  on  the  left  side,  was  henceforward  (from  the 
11th  September)  constantly  in  front;  the  course  had,  therefore,  tul'ned 
to  the  east.  The  country  now  became  undulating,  the  bare  ridges 
taking  a  greenish  hue  from  the  copper  ores,  while  numerous  fine  streams, 
the  Lufula,  amongst  the  chief,  hurried  down  to  the  Lualaba'.  Half  a 
day  was  spent  in  wading  across  the  marsh  or  lagoon  of  Quibonda. 
A  visit  was  paid  to  Muire,  the  lord  of  the  copper  mines,  who,  with 
another  chief,  named  Cambembe,  manufactures  all  the  copper  bars 
exported  from  this  district  to  both  sides  of  the  continent  In  former 
days  these  chiefs  were  independent;  now  they  are  vassals  of  the 
Cazembe,  and  pay  their  tribute  of  copper  bars  to  their  neighbour  and 
superior  in  rank,  Quiburi,  the  Cazembe's  immediate  representative. 

'  t  e.  the  same  as  the  Miiropiie  or  sovereign  of  the  Altia. 
'  The  Liud&ba  is  a  distinguished  tributary  of  the  Lal6a  mnDiDg  in  a  south- 
westerly course — from,  therefore,  the  north-east 
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Having  forded  the  Luigfla,  which  forms  at  its  junction  with  the  Lualaha, 
the  famous  salt-marsh  of  Quigila,  our  travellers  crossed  on  the  forty- 
third  day  the  Lual&ba  itself,  100  yards  wide,  in  a  canoe,  and  entered 
the  hospitable  hamlet  of  Quiburi,  the  lord  of  the  salt-marsh.'* — ^p.  18. 

His  dominion  extends  over  a  distance  of  sixteen  days^  joumej. 

It  would  appear  that  in  other  times  this  territoij  owned  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Muropiie:  now,  however,  its  chief  acknow- 
ledges the  supremacy  of  the  Gazembe — a  connexion  which  has 
been  cemented  by  a  matrimonial  alliance. 

"  This  appears  to  be  a  bare,  elevated  tract,  partially  covered  with  ex- 
tensive marshes.  The  people  of  this  country,  we  are  told,  do  not 
cultivate  the  ground,  because  it  was  never  the  custom  to  do  so,  bat 
buy  cassava,  millet,  and  other  food,  and  grass  cloth  for  apparel,  with 
salt  and  copper,  the  only  products  of  the  land.  A  custom  such  as  this,'* 
observes  Mr.  Cooley,  '*  evidently  implies  an  ancient  and  uninterrupted 
trade  ;  for  stoppage  in  such  a  case  would  be  extinction.  The  elevated 
country  abounds  with  game ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  fish.  The 
native  traders,  met  with  by  the  Pombeiros  on  their  journey,  were  laden 
with  nothing  but  manioca,  venison,  fish,  salt,  copper  bars,  and  green 
stones  or  copper  ores,  probably  for  ornaments.  The  salt  of  Quigila  is 
said  to  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  lye  made  by  washing  the 
ashes  of  the  plants  that  grow  in  the  marsh  •  •  • ;  yet  rock-salt  also  (sal  de 
Pedras)  is  said  to  be  carried  from  Quigila.'* — ^p.  19. 

This  district,  the  country  of  the  salt  and  copper  mines,  which 
constitute  the  main-spring  of  the  internal  trade  of  Southern  Africa, 
is  well  known  to  the  surrounding  nations  under  the  various  names 
of  Louvar,  Lovaie,  Lobale,  and  Zavale.  It  is  clearly  the  fountain- 
head,  or  origin  of  three  systems  of  watershed — one  failing  eastward 
to  the  Atlantic  by  the  channels  of  the  Zaire,  Quanza,  &c.,  another 
eastward  into  the  lake  Nyassa  and  the  valley  of  the  Luapiila,  and 
a  third  southward  to  the  plains  of  the  Sesh^ke.  Leavmg,  how- 
ever, for  the  while  these  abstractions,  let  us  proceed  with  our 
energetic  friends  the  Pombeiros  : — 

"  Three  days  from  the  Lualaba  they  forded  the  Bacasacala,  which 
runs  into  the  former,  and  consequently  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Lulus. 
•  .  .  Passing  for  four  days  over  the  mountain  of  Conda  Irungo,  the  road 
descended  for  four  days  along  the  river  Lutipuca,  which  forms  at  its 
junction  with  the  Luapula,  a  marsh  of  great  extent,  and  periodically 
dry ;  when  seen  by  our  travellers  it  was  covered  with  wild  animals  of 
many  kinds.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  from  the  Lualaba  the  Pombeiros 
crossed  the  Luapula,  112  yards  wide,  and  lodged  with  Tambo  Aquilala, 
the  lord  of  the  port  or  ferry.  .  ,  ,  They  now  turned  a  point  or  two 
north-eastwards,  and  had  in  December  the  sun  on  the  right  hand. 
Continuing  their  route  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Luapula,  they  came 
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in  a  day  to  the  village  of  Pemba,  Cazembe's  sister,  where  they  were 
hospitably  regaled  with  fish  and  pombe  or  beer.  Messengers  dispatched 
to  the  capital  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  returned  in  a  few 
days  wiih  the  prince's  welcome,  and  a  present  consisting  of  a  goat, 
some  cassava,  fresh  fish,  and  a  slave  girl.  They  then  resumed  their 
march,  and  in  three  days  reached  Lucenda,  the  town  of  the  Cazembe. 
'*  This  town  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Luapula,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  a  broad  marsh,  or  lagoon,  called  the  Mouva,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  several  small  streams,  the  Canegoa,  Lunda,  &c.,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Luapula  a  little  further  down  to  the  N.E.  Being 
nearly  surrounded  by  rivers  and  marshes  it  enjoys  security  from  sudden 
attack,  but  is  extremely  unhealthy,  on  which  account  its  site  has  been 
changed  more  than  once,  but  never  so  as  to  remove  it  e£fectually  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  pestilent  influence." — p.  25. 

We  now  reach  a  point  which  has  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  that  too  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  thus  joining,  as 
it  were,  the  two  cords  of  discovery  by  a  well-conopacted  knot ; 
and  the  route  from  Lucenda  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastei-n  Ocean 
is  verified  by  a  comparison  of  the  journal  of  the  Pombeiros  already 
referred  to,  with  that  of  Dr.  Lucerda,  and  by  various  other  inde- 
pendent testimonies. 

Let  us  commence  as  our  author  does  at  the  extreme  east : — 

"  On  the  drd  July,  1798,  Lucerda  started  with  a  very  large  retinue 
from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Zambeze,  opposite  to  Tete,  and  passing 
for  two  days  through  the  estates  of  the  Portuguese  crown,  entered  the 
country  of  the  Maravis,  or  independent  native  chiefs.  The  fifth  day 
brought  him  to  Mashinga  in  lat.  15^  IQ'  15^^  S.  On  the  seventh  ho 
arrived  at  Lupata,  or  the  defile,  where  the  district  of  Bive  terminates. 
On  the  tenth,  which  brought  him  to  Java,  he  twice  crossed  the  Aruangoa, 
which  he  remarks  is  a  great  river ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  its  course  or 
destination.  On  the  7th  August,  the  fourteenth  day,  he  halted  near 
the  town  of  Mocanda,  a  chief  of  the  Mutumbuca,  having  crossed  the 
rivers  Rui  and  Bue  running  eastwards  to  the  Shire.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Uzereze,  another  afiluent  of  the  Shire,  he  met  with  natives  whose 
traffic  extended  to  Mozambique.  Here,"  observes  Mr.  Cooley,  **  it 
deserves  to  be  specially  noted,  that  Lucerda  had  so  far  marched  but 
fourteen  days  out  of  thirty-six,  yet  his  followers  it  seems  were  horrified 
at  the  thought  of  marching  ordinarily  2^  (Portuguese)  leagues,  or  about 
9y  statute  miles  a  day.  This,"  he  justly  adds,  *'  is  a  weighty  comment 
on  the  long  marches  frequently  introduced  into  African  itineraries. 
The  country  gone  over  was  generally  dry,  and  the  water  in  the  village 
wells  as  white  as  milk.  The  soil  seemed  poor,  though  it  supplied  the 
natives  with  a  sufficiency  of  millet,  yams,  and  batatas. 

'*  The  direction  of  the  route,  which  had  been  hitherto  N.N.W.,  now 
turned  more  westward.  The  town  of  Mocanda's  son,  Caperamera, 
reached  on  the  nineteenth  day,  was  large  and  populous,  and  thronged 
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with  Moviza,  driven  toutbwardB  by  fiuniiM.     The  twenty-fint  mardi 
was  over  bills,  the  highest  yet  met  with,  ranging  genermlly  W.N.W. 
and  E.S.E.     These  hills  separate  Caperamera  (the  Matombuca)  from 
Masse  (Muaza).     The  rugged  tract  being  crossed*  the  march  went  over 
the  territory  of  Mazavamba,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  (the  fiftv- 
fourth,  halts  included)  ended  at  the  river  Aruangoa.     This  river  wis 
now,  in  the  dry  season,  about  3^  feet  deep,  and  85  yards  wide,  thoogb, 
owing  to  the  mouldering  banks,  its  width  seemed  very  Tariable.    On 
its  northern  bank,  dose  to  the  water,  grew  laige  trees,  the  first  teen  on 
the  journey.     Many  traces  were  found  of  Moviza  huntera*  who  kill  the 
hippopotamus  for  food.     Lucerda  had  intended  to  send  a  party  down 
this  river  in  a  canoe,  but  found  on  examination  that  it  is  not  navi- 
gable in  the  dry  season.     He  also  remarks  that  this  was  the  third  river 
which  he  knew  of  named  Aruangoa ;  one  being  to  the  S.  of  the  Zam- 
beze,  another  a  few  days  N.  of  it. 

"  Beyond  the  Aruangoa,  the  tracks  of  elephants  grew  frequent.  On 
the  thirtieth  day  (the  fourth  from  the  river)  the  roate  led  over  the 
Serra  Muchingue,  which  is  said  to  extend  from  the  Shire  to  Zambo  {tm 
the  Zambeze),  or,  in  other  words,  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Aru- 
angoa. This  part  of  the  journey  was  extremely  harassing ;  trees  and 
bogs  hindered  the  march,  the  country  was  dreary,  the  nights  very  cold, 
the  day  burning  hot.  When  we  are  told  that  there  was  no  change  in 
the  face  of  the  country  from  Tete,  we  must  understand  that  nigged 
bush  and  low  thicket  continued  to  be  its  chief  features  ;  that  there  was 
no  large  timber,  no  smiling  luxuriant  landscape.  On  the  thirty-first 
day,  a  spacious  valley  was  entered,  filled  with  villages  of  Moviza,  clad 
in  cloth  of  bark,  and  with  frizzled  heads  well  powdered  with  a  bright 
red  dust,  derived  from  wood.  The  millet  harvest  being  jast  ended,  the 
people  were  all  intoxicated  with  the  newly-made  pombe  ur  beer ;  but 
the  villages  generally  bore  marks  of  poverty  and  wretchednesst  the 
country  having  su£fercd  from  famine.  Here  Lucerda  repeats  the  remark 
which  he  had  previously  made,  that  there  is  no  salt  in  these  countries. 
The  Moviza  procure  their  salt  either  from  T6te,  or  from  the  Cazembe. 
After  passing  over  a  succession  of  ridges,  alternating  with  narrow  swampy 
plains,  our  traveller  reached  on  the  thirty-ninth  day  (the  thirteenth  from 
the  Aruangoa)  the  (New)  Zambeze.  '  Here,'  he  says, '  end  the  friniished 
territories  of  those  frizzled  and  periwigged  people  (the  Moviza).'  The 
Zambeze,  flowing  to  the  left,  was  fifty  yards  broad  and  four  or  five  feet 
deep.  The  Mosocuma  in  the  camp,  when  asked  where  this  river  goes 
to,  replied,  that  it  joins  the  river  (the  Luapula),  which  runs  close  by 
the  Zimboe  (Zimbawe,  royal  residence)  of  the  Cazembe*  The  Muso- 
cuma  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Nhanja  or  Lake. 

"  A  little  beyond  the  New  Zambeze,  a  narrow  but  deep  affluent  of 
that  river  was  forded,  the  name  of  which  we  find  written,  Rucurue 
(Ilu9urue  or  llisiiro).  And  now  the  look  of  the  country  was  totally 
changed,  ihe  hills  which  had  confined  the  view  from  Tfite  to  the 
New  Zambeze  were  at  an  end,  and  a  nearly  level  plain  extended  to  the 
horizon.     The  first  night  beyond  the  river  was  spent  in  the  large  town 
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of  Chimimba  Camp^ze,  where  some  Movizas  were  met  with,  who  were 
engaged  in  conveying  the  Cazembe*s  ivory  to  the  east  coast.  After 
wading  through  a  dry  marsh,  the  expedition  arrived,  on  the  forty-second 
day,  at  the  town  of  the  Famo  Chipaco,  a  subject  of  the  Cazembe. 
This  was  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  seen  as  yet.  The  chief 
courteously  assured  the  strangers  that  all  that  he  possessed  was  at  their 
disposal.  After  a  day's  rest,  the  march  was  continued,  through  an 
undulating  tract,  succeeded  by  a  low  plain,  overspread  with  stagnant 
waters.  On  the  forty-seventh  day,  the  expedition,  crossing  the  river 
Ruanzeze,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Monro  Achinto,  where  the  district  of 
Chipaco  terminates.  Here  Lacerda  learned  that  towards  the  N.,  and 
between  the  Musocuma,  who  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Shire,  or  Nhanja, 
and  the  Moviza,  are  the  Au6mba,  who,  as  well  as  the  Mosocuma,  are 
enemies  of  the  Cazembe.  The  Arambes,  or  Ambos,  to  the  S.,  are  his 
friends.  The  country  was  now  covered  with  large  trees,  which  reminded 
Lucerda  of  the  forests  of  Brazil.  Elephants  appeared  numerous.  From 
Monro  Achinto  the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to  make  a  forced  march  of 
seven  days  to  Lucenda,  over  a  country  for  the  most  part  desolate. 
They  soon  came  to  a  small  hamlet,  where  they  tasted  some  delicious 
tura^  or  palm  wine,  and  learned  that  its  inhabitants  were  bound  to 
deliver,  at  the  Cazembe*s  dwelling,  every  third  day,  fresh  xtira,  made  of 
the  wild  palm  called  Uchinda.  A  tract  of  undulating  ground,  rugged 
and  stony,  but  not  very  elevated,  interrupted,  for  nearly  a  day,  the 
wide  swampy  plain.  On  the  fiftieth  day,  a  native  remarked,  that  on 
the  left  was  the  Great  Lagoon  which  he  and  Manoel  Caetano  (the  Creole 
trader  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  country)  had  crossed  in  their  last 
journey.  Further  on,  the  villages  were  found  to  be  deserted  on  account 
of  the  lions.  At  length,  on  the  2nd  October,  the  fifty-fourth  day  of  the 
march  (the  ninety-second  from  starting),  the  expedition  arrived  at 
Lucenda,  but  its  entry  into  the  town  was  forbidden  until  the  Cazembe 
should  have  gone  through  certain  propitiatory  ceremonies."  —  pp. 
26—30. 

This  expedition,  thus  laid  before  the  world,  opens  to  our  view 
a  highly  interesting  country,  points  out  an  important  mercantile 
route,  and  adds  another  portion  to  the  previously  existing  stock 
of  authentic  geography.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
science  that  Luceroa,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  fever,  died  at 
Lucenda  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  only  seventeen  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  that  interesting  spot.  His  infinite 
superiority  to  his  followers,  both  in  science  and  intelligence, 
makes  his  loss  an  irreparable  one.  StiU,  however,  many  inte- 
resting particulars  may  be  derived  from  their  statements.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  circumstances  occurred  almost  imme- 
diately upon  Lucerda'^s  death.  The  Cazembe  became  impatient 
for  the  production  of  his  present,  and,  finding  that  it  did  not 
appear  as  soon  as  he  expected,  he  sent  to  draw  two  of  the  teeth 
of  Father  Francisco  JoSo  Pinto,  upon  whom  \>ci»  Qtt««ccKKA  ^ 
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the  expedition  had  now  devolved*    The  meflsaee,  however,  was 
not  formally  delivered,  and  the  hint  acted  satis&ctorily  upon  the 
worthy,  though  somewhat   dilatory  ecclesiastic.       The   princess 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  strangers  was  uniformly  kind  and 
considerate,   notwithstanding  their  freauent    misconduct.      He 
treated  them,  indeed,  with  munificent  nospitality,  and  when  a 
dancrerous  illness  had  alarmed  him  for  his  own  safety^  recom- 
mended them  especially  to  the  forbearance  and  good  feeung  of  his 
people.     Their  request,   however,   to  be  permitted   to  proceed 
westwards  to  Angola  he  parried  by  every  means  short  of  absolute 
refusal. 

"  The  Cazembe,"  we  are  told,  ''  exhibited  to  the  Mnzungos,  or  white 
men  (properly  wise  men),  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  evidently  with  t 
view  to  obtain  information,  the  various  contents  of  his  private  treasury. 
These  were  stup  of  several  kinds,  silk,  velvet,  woollen,  and  cotton, 
including  some  '  printed  calicoes  of  the  north,' — ^probably  Manchester 
goods, — glass,  porcelain,  and  packages  of  tea.  Most  of  these  arudes 
had  reached  him  from  the  eastern  coast:  the  Banyans,  as  Lander 
frequently  informs  us,  being,  in  reality,  the  merchants  of  these 
countries.  He  had  also  a  few  muskets.  The  exports  of  the  Cazembe 
are  slaves,  ivory,  skins  of  wild  animals  (leopard.  Macaco  ape,  zehia, 
&c.),  copper  bars,  green  stones,  and  salt." — p.  36. 

The  Cazcmbc  exhibited  the  most  singular  example  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  of  aristocratic  sympathy.  He  possessed  a  herd 
of  cattle  which  were  running  wild,  and  turned  to  no  account. 
He  would  not  eat  their  flesh,  because  he  conceived  that  homed 
cattle  were  fumos,  or  nobility,  like  himself!  And  yet  thfe 
refined  and  sentimental  exclusive  sold  his  fellow-men  as  slaves ! 
A  strange,  a  melancholy,  a  ludicrous  depravation  this  of  the 
human  heart !  and  yet  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  were  some 
enlightened  subject  of  this  prince  to  visit  Europe,  he  might  carry 
back  to  his  own  wild  land  the  record  of  habits  of  thought,  and 
modes  of  feeling,  ay,  and  of  action  too,  which  are  quite  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  natural  laws  and  the  inherent  instincts  of  our 
being,  to  say  nothing  of  that  book  which  teaches  us  that  Ged 
made  all  men  of  one  blood. 

Alas  for  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  man  !  Whensoever 
and  wheresoever  the  principle  of  self  exerts  its  absolute  supre- 
macy, whether  in  the  concentrated  form  of  mere  egotism,  or 
in  the  more  expansive  phase  of  class  interest,  God  above  and 
man  around,  melt  from  the  mental  vision,  filled,  wher^over 
the  diseased  eye  turns  its  gaze,  with  countless  reflections  and 
reproductions  of  the  endless,  infinite,  eternal  I. 

But  we  must  not  moralize  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  or  we  shall 
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never  get  back  again,  a]thoiip;h  the  interior  of  that  continent  has 
been  thus  ably  laid  open  by  Mr.  Desborough  Gooley. 

"The  Cazembe's  people,  the  Arunda,  or  Alunda  (in  the  singular, 
M'runda) ;  are  described  as  tall,  vigorous,  and  quite  black.  They  do 
not  file  their  teeth,  nor  tattoo,  nor  mark  themselves  with  scars.  Their 
ordinary  dress  is  a  wrapper  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  fastened  with  a 
leathern  belt.  Their  feet  are  covered  with  strung  shells  and  polished 
atones,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  handsome  feathers.  On  great 
occasions,  they  wear  a  kind  of  very  full  shirt,  with  a  tricoloured  border 
and  gathered  in  front,  which  is  said  to  make  a  fine  appearance.*' — 
p.  37. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Cazembe  is  not  of  vei-y  ancient  date ; 
it  was  little  more  than  a  century  ago  that  his  ancestor,  Ganga 
Abilonda,  son  of  an  officer  of  the  Muroptie,  being  appointed  lord 
of  Quigfia,  or  the  Salt  Marsh,  carried  his  arms  eastward,  and 
occupied  Quichinga.  Though  the  Cazembe  is  now  independent, 
that  title  assumed  by  the  conqueror  appears  to  signify  viceroy; 
and  the  monarch  of  Lucenda  still  affects  to  recognise,  in  some 
sort,  the  superiority  or  pre-eminence  of  the  Muropde,  since,  with 
marked  respect  of  language,  he  styles  him  father. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  route  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, and  on  the  territories  of  the  Altia  and  Alunda,  that  we 
have  no  space,  within  the  limits  allotted  to  this  paper,  for  the  other 
interesting  subjects  treated  in  the  memoir  under  consideration. 
We  have  deemed  it  advisable  rather  to  exhibit  the  main  line  in 
its  entirety,  than  those  fragments  which,  however  interesting 
and  valuable  when  considered  in  connexion  with  it,  are,  when 
taken  alone,  but  disjecta  membra.  Nor  could  we  otherwise  have 
given  any  fair  notion  of  what  this  volume  effects.  We  must 
leave  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself,  in  the  remaining  pages 
of  this  well-digested  volume,  the  notices  which  he  will  there 
find  of  the  regions  which  border  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
mysterious  sea  lake,  or  river  lake,  Nyassa ;  of  the  routes  which 
join  the  countiy  of  the  Moenemo&i  with  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  of  the  results  of  missionary  enterprise  in  a  north- 
easterly direction. 

With  regard  to  these  portions  of  his  work,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  he  has  very  successfullv  demolished  the  snow  mountain, 
Kilfma  Njdro,  though  he  is  possibly  rather  too  severe  in 
his  administration  of  the  critical  discipline  to  the  travellers  in 
question.  Otherwise  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him,  saving 
that  we  cannot  feel  at  all  sure  that  when  ^^  Khamis  ben  Othman 
declared  that  the  River  Liwdha,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the  Lufigi, 
issues  from  the  lake,  and  that  he  saw  its  outlet  with  hvSk  ^^^^rc^ 
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eycs,'^  he  was  umlor  a  delusion,  especially  as  Mr.  Cooley  allovt^ 
"his  testimony"'  to  have  been  " earnest  and  sincere."*' 

Itwill  give  us  sincere  pleasure  to  recur  to  the  subject  when  further 
accounts  of  this  very  important  lake,  and  of  the  very  interestinjir 
people  who  dwell  on  its  shores,  are  laid  before  us.  We  will  only 
add  at  present  that  its  mceriained  length  is  from  latitude  7""  S. 
to  latitude  1 2""  S. ;  that  it  lies  from  north-west  to  south-east  in 
long.  80°  35'  AV. ;  that  it  is  covered  with  islands  ;  that  the 
width  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  three  days'  journey  in  a  canoe,  and 
its  length  two  months^  voyage  in  a  canoe,  or  one  month's  in  an 
English  ship. 

AVe  cannot,  however,  pass  over  without  any  mention  the  ex- 
pedition of  Oswell  and  Livingstone  to  the  shored  of  the  Lake 
Ngami,  in  lat.  20'  20'  S.,  long.  23°  20'  E.  From  this  kke,  a 
river,  the  Zouga,  200  yards  wide,  flows  east  and  south-cast 
irregularly,  about  300  miles,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean : — 

"  After  crossing  an  almost  waterless  desert  of  deep  sand,  the  tra- 
vellers beheld  with  delight  the  fine  river,  and  the  lake  extending  out 
of  sight  to  the  north  and  west,  its  banks  shaded  with  trees  of  great 
size.     But  they  were  still  more  pleased  with  the  intelligence  that,  on 
the  north  and  west,  rivers  flowed  into  the  lake,  communicating  with 
other  nnd  greater  rivers,  and  that  there  lay  towards  the  north-east  a 
great  extent  of  navigable  waters.     [This  was  in  1849.]     To  the  exa- 
mination  of  these  they  returned  the  following  year,  and  •  •  .  .  drove 
their  wagons  to  the  banks  of  the  Chobe,  a  fine  navigable  river,  in  lat. 
18°  23'  S.,  long.  26""  E.,  and  thus  penetrated  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
2000  miles  from  Cape  Town.  .  .  .  Leaving  their  wagons  at  the  Chobe, 
they  proceeded  on  horseback  about   100  miles  further  N.E.,  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Sesheke  (sand  banks),  in  lat.  17°  28'  S.,  and  found  it  to 
be  from  300  to  500  yards  wide,  with  a  great  volume  of  water  and  con- 
siderable swell.     The  natives  all  agreed  in  stating  that  it  conies  from 
Lobale,    about    400    miles    distant    northward   or   N.N.W.     About 
four   days*  journey   below   the   point   reached   by  the    travellers,   it 
forces  its  way  in  a  contracted  channel  through  some  rocky  hills,  and  is 
at  length  precipitated  with  such  noise  and  vapour  as  to  procure  for  the 
spot  the  name  of  Mosi  wa  thunya,  or  Smoke  Sounds  (roaring  vapours). 
Lower  .down  it  is  joined  by  another  river  of  less  magnitude,  the  Ma- 
ninchi  or  Bashukolompo,  and  the  united  waters  then  take  the  name  of 
Zabeza  or  Zambcsc.     The  Chobe  also  flows  into  the  Sesh^kc  from*  the 
west,  and  these  rivers  are  furthermore  reported  to  be  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  Lake  Ngami,  and  its  rivers  by  transverse  canals, 
which  make  of  them,  in  the  floods  at  least,  a  single  system  of  waters. 
The  Seshcke,  or  river  of  Barotse,  ....  the  centre  of  the  system,  and 
the  largest  of  all  the  streams  connected  with  it,  appears  to  inundate 
the  adjacent  country  to  a  distance  of  15  miles  from  iu  banks.    In  fact, 
the  country  round  the  lower  course  of  these  rivers,  must  praseat  in 
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copious  floods  the  appearance  of  a  sea,  the  limits  of  which  arc  not 
easily  assigned.  The  whole  region  overspread,  and  interlaced  with 
swamps,  rivers,  and  transverse  canals,  as  represented  in  the  map 
founded  on  native  information,  has  an  extent,  from  east  to  west,  of 
400  or  500  miles.  In  the  latitude  of  Lake  Ngami  also,  but  from 
three  to  six  degrees  further  east,  are  immense  salt-pans,  that  of 
Twetwe  being  supposed  to  have  a  length  of  100  miles,  which  are,  of 
course,  occasionally  lakes.  But  the  filling  of  the  salt  lakes,  and  the 
general  inundation  of  the  country  seem  to  take  place  only  oocasiooally, 
and  not  periodically.  The  climate  is  dry  ;  little  rain  falls,  and  the 
floods,  which  give  fertility  to  the  soil,  come  from  a  great  distance.  .  .  • 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  both  in  1849  and  1850,  so  that  it 
still  remains  doubtful  whether  the  inundation  of  the  country  and  its 
conversion  into  a  great  lake,  interspersed  with  islands,  be  a  frequent 
or  a  rare  phenomenon." — pp.  129 — 131. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  our  author,  without  enterioff 
into  the  very  interesting  questions  of  the  subsequent  course  ana 
fate  of  the  oeshdke. 

In  sum,  the  principal  information  collected  in  this  memoir  may 
be  thus  condensed.  In  the  centre  of  Southern  Africa  is  the  high 
land  of  Lobale  or  Lovar,  the  mine  district ;  from  the  three  slopes 
of  this  elevated  country  the  waters  fall  respectively  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  Lake  Nyassa,  and  the  system  of  the  Sesheke.  The  valley  of 
the  LuKia,  which  represents  the  first  of  these  inclinations,  is 
nilcd  by  the  MuropGe  or  Mu(ita  ya  Nvo.  Lobale  itself,  as  well 
as  the  north-western  slope  of  the  high  lands,  though  originallv 
owning  his  dominion,  is  now  ruled  by  tnc  Cazembe,  whose  capital, 
Lucenda,  is  on  the  Lualaba,  or  main  stream  of  the  north-west ; 
further  eastward,  and  separated  from  his  subjects,  the  Arunda, 
by  hostile  tribes,  lies  the  great  lake  Nyassa,  upon  the  northern 
shores  of  which  exists  the  powerful  empire  or  confederation  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  the  Moenemoezi.  The  southei'n  slope  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Abutua,  and  its  water  system  is  represented  by 
the  great,  but  imperfectly  known  river  of  Sesheke,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  lake  of  Batlele  or  Ngami. 

Thus  much  we  already  know.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
know  more ;  and  in  the  meantime  render  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Mr.  Gooley  for  having  thus  far  successfully  laid  Inner  Africa 
open. 
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Aet,  VI. — A  Memoir  of  the  JRev.  W,  A.  B,  Johnson^  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  Missionary  Society^  in  Heyenfs  Toum^ 
Sierra  Leone,  a.d.  18  J  6 — 1823.  With  some  Prefatory  Bemarks. 
By  the  Bev.  W.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Incumbeni  of  Si.  John's 
Churchy  Clapham^  Jkc,     London:  Seeleys. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits;  and,  assuredly, 
looking  at  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  so  far,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  was  deep  cause  for  humiliation  on  the  part  of 
all  members  of  the  Church.  How  that  apathy  and  indifference 
which  appeared  to  brood  over  us  were  to  be  most  effectually 
removed,  was  without  doubt  a  question  which  was  conscientiously 
considered  by  the  pious  men,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  established  the  "Church  Missionary  Society,'' 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen  in  Africa  and  the  East.  It 
was  a  question  on  which  differences  of  opinion  were  likely  to  arise ; 
and  on  which  conscientious  men,  accordingly,  were  found  to  en- 
tertain views  by  no  means  in  harmony.  The  ancient  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  had  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means  faithfully 
and  effectually  promoted  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Britisn 
Colonies,  But  these  means  were  comparatively  limited,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  former  Society  had  been  directed  chiefly  to  the 
maintenance  of  Christianity  amongst  the  descendants  of  English 
in  the  Colonies;  while  the  latter  had  fostered  the  Missions  in 
Southern  India,  founded  by  the  apostolical  Ziegenbalg  and 
Swartz.  But  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  work  of  Missions  has  advanced  steadily,  and  with  results 
so  cheering  and  consolatory,  that  it  might  be  said  once  more  to 
the  Church,  "  Rejoice,  thou  barren,  that  nearest  not ;  break  forth 
and  cry,  thou  that  travailest  not :  for  the  desolate  hath  many 
more  children  than  she  which  hath  an  husband.'*^  In  the  East 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  rescued  New  Zealand  from 
heathenism ;  its  missionaries  have  been  gathering  in  a  plentiful 
liarvest  in  Hindostan,  and  toiling  to  plant  the  Cross  in  Ohina. 
In  Africa  its  triumphs  in  the  conversion  of  the  negroes  have  been 
great.  In  America,  amongst  the  frozen  wilds  of  Rupert's  I^nd, 
it  is  pursuing  its  hallowed  work.  And  as  it  has  proceeded  in  that 
work,  the  means  of  supplying  its  needs  have  continually  augmented : 
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it  has  been  fertilizing  the  parent  land  with  the  evidence  and 
reflex  of  that  faith  which  its  holy  missionaries  have  been  made 
instrumental  in  eliciting  and  cherishing.  This  Societ}%  in  its 
origin,  represented  chiefly  one  section  of  the  Church ;  but  it  has 
been  gradually  winning  the  confidence,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
Churchmen  generally ;  and  while  its  constitution  appears  to  render 
collision  with  ecclesiastical  authority  possible,  it  has  been  found 
practically,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
such  Christian  feeling  and  discretion,  and  of  a  spirit  of  such 
sincere  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  its  missionaries 
are  recognized  by  the  Colonial  Episcopate  as  amongst  their  most 
valued  and  most  faithful  coadjutors. 

We  must  now  allude  to  the  magnificent  results  of  the  labours 
of  the  elder  societies  of  the  Church.  To  the  Propagation  of  the 
(jiospel  Society  the  Church  is  indebted  for  the  faithful  and  per- 
severing support  of  those  Missions  in  the  Colonies  of  North 
America,  where,  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  missionaries,  the 
foundation  of  a  true  and  vital  religion  was  substantially  laid ;  and 
where  its  vigour  and  life  were  severely  tested  by  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  secularity,  the  indiflference  of  the  parent  country,  the  absence 
of  an  episcopate  long  and  vainly  sought  for,  the  presence  of  an 
unworthy  and  careless  ministry.  That  seed  of  life  cast  in  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
survived  the  storms  of  the  Revolution ;  and  has  grown  on  and 
expanded,  till  a  Church,  sister  to  our  own,  is  seen  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  thirty  bishops,  its  two  thousand  clergy,  and  its 
two  millions  of  adherents.  Nor  is  this  the  only  triumph  which 
has  evidenced  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  this  great 
Society.  Its  missionaries  have  gained  in  Southern  India  conquests 
which  arc  unsurpassed  in  magnitude  and  rapidity ;  nor  is  there  a 
point  in  the  English  Colonies,  or  their  vicinity,  where  the  mis- 
sionaries of  this  Society,  now  augmenting  continually  in  numbers, 
as  the  funds  of  the  Society  increase,  are  not  to  be  found  labouring 
in  their  sacred  vocation.  And  still  the  cry  is  for  more  labourers, 
and  it  seems  that  scarcely  a  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  successes 
of  this  Society,  unless  the  means  of  promoting  its  work  should  be 
withheld. 

We  have  spoken  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  the  recently 
founded  Society  for  Church  Missions  in  Ireland  for  the  Conver- 
sion of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  Irish  Society  for  the  same 
object.  The  fame  of  these  Missions  has  now  spread  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  propagandism  of  Rome  has  at  length  found 
more  than  its  match,  and  is  fast  yielding  before  the  powerful 
agency  of  Truth. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  Tio\iV5fe  \w^'sa^^^^ 
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illustrative  of  the  spirit,  and  also  the  action,  of  two  of  the  Church 
societies  to  wliich  we  have  above  adverted — the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Society,  We 
had  recently  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  the  truly  apostolical 
labours  of  a  missionary  of  the  latter  Society,  the  Kev.  W.  H. 
Brett,  in  British  Guinea.  It  will  now  be  our  pleasing  duty  to 
place  before  the  reader  an  outline  of  the  labours  of  a  missionary 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  these  instances,  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church  missionaries  to  which  we  have 
adverted  before,  obstacles  and  perils  of  the  most  formidable  and 
discouraging  nature,  have  given  way  before  a  spirit  of  stedfast 
faith  and  perseverance,  and  a  system  of  instruction  carefully  and 
nicely  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  may  add, 
too,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions,  and  the  Missions 
in  Guiana,  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  appears  to  have 
been  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  its  results:  no  enthusiasm  or 
false  excitement  appears  to  have  been  created ;  but  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  have  been  evidenced  in  renewed  hearts  and  improved 
habits  of  life.  We  have  now  to  direct  the  reader'^s  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  impressive  narratives  of  missionary 
labour  that  has  ever  appeared.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  Johnson, 
the  subject  of  the  ^'  Memoir'^  before  us,  was  connected  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  school- 
master, afterwards  as  a  missionary,  at  Sierra  Leone.  At  this 
station,  surrounded  by  sickness  and  death,  and  in  continual  ex- 
pectation of  being  visited  and  carried  off  by  the  plague  which 
desolates  that  fatal  land,  this  missionary  laboured,  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  self-abnegation,  and  with  an  intensity  of  zeal  and  charity 
wliich  has  rarely  indeed  been  rivalled  or  even  approached ;  and 
whose  fervour  has,  amidst  its  occasional  errors,  a  grandeur  which 
places  its  subject  amongst  the  most  remarkable  men  that  have 
ever  laboured  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  minister,  referred  to  in  the  work  before 
us,  that  ^*  we  do  the  best  wo  can  to  raise  up  a  succession  of  faith- 
ful ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  a  certain  degree  we  succeed ; 
though  we  often  have  to  mourn  over  grievous  disappointments. 
I  But  now  and  then  it  pleases  God  to  take  the  work  into  His  own 
hands.  He  raises  up  a  man,  and  makes  him  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  by  His  own  especial  teaching ;  and  Ihm  wq  behold  a  very 
different  sort  of  minister  from  any  that  human  efforts  or  human 
!8kill  can  produce.'^  The  missionary  Johnson  would  seem  to  have 
Been  an  instance  of  this  kind.  What  might  not  have  been  the 
effect  had  this  man  been  permitted  to  survive  to  the  ordinaiy 
term  of  human  life,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  ministiy  ?  Without 
doubt,  the  entire  oonveraion  of  that  re^on  was  reserved  for  another 
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time  and  another  agency;  or  else,  to  all  appearance,  this  mis- 
sionary would  ere  long  have  emerged  from  the  comparatively 
narrow  limits  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  become  the  apostle  of  Western 
Africa. 

The  history  of  his  call  and  ministry  is  most  striking.  He  first 
appears  as  a  poor  German  mechanic  in  London.  His  education 
has  been  very  limited ;  and  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  drudgery  of 
manual  labour,  and  the  cares  and  poverty  incidental  to  it.  His 
distress  drives  him  to  prayer,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Providence  awakens  him  further.  Ho  is  fully  awakened  and 
converted  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  Moravian  brethren. 
He  is  instantly  at  work,  seeking  to  convert  others.  His  strong 
impulses  find  an  appropriate  direction  through  the  addresses  of 
missionaries  at  a  public  meeting.  He  resists  those  impulses, 
however,  for  two  years,  from  a  belief  that  no  missionary  society 
would  send  forth  a  married  man  to  its  work.  At  length  he 
meets  a  missionary  who  has  been  appointed  to  Western  Africa, 
and  by  him  he  is  brought  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Such  were  the  evident  zeal  and  devotion  of  this  mechanic,  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Society,  after  a  single  interview,  appointed 
him  as  schoolmaster  in  connexion  with  the  missions  at  Sierra 
Leone.     He  was  trained  for  a  year  for  this  purpose,  and  then 

|)assed  to  the  sphere  of  his  labours.  He  was  placed  amongst  a 
arge  population  of  ignorant  savages  just  released  from  slavery, 
and  commenced  his  schools  with  great  and  rapid  success.  But 
from  the  outset  the  schoolmaster  was  a  missionary.  His  burning 
zeal — his  love  of  souls — rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  refrain 
from  proclaiming,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  ways,  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  effects  were  immediate :  numbers  of 
heathens  pressed  forward  to  receive  the  waters  of  baptism.  Chil- 
dren, men — persons  of  all  ages  were  equally  impressed.  Persons 
came  to  speak  to  him  of  the  state  of  their  souls,  and  in  many 
instances  the  workings  of  Divine  grace  were  manifest. 

So  great  a  work  was  proceeding  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
that  the  managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  placing  the  schoolmaster  in  the  position  to  which  he  was 
evidently  called.  He  was  accordingly  ordained  according  to  the 
Lutheran  form  by  several  of  their  missionaries  in  those  parts — 
an  irregularity  which  was  not  altogether  without  sanction  from 
the  practice  of  the  elder  society  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
into  the  discussion  of  which  we  need  not  now  enter.  He  then 
commenced  as  missionary  at  Freetown,  where  the  effects  of  his 
teaching  on  the  whole  population  appear  to  have  been  marvellous. 
Religion  became  the  absorbing  and  devouring  interest  of  the 
negroes.     Young  and  old — persons  of  all  ages  aad  ^<&^^8^  ^^^^^ 
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attracted.  The  church  was  filled,  and  enlarged  again  and  again, 
till  it  attained  the  largest  dimensions.  Numbers  were  continuallj 
baptized  after  they  had  afforded  full  evidence  of  faith  and  con- 
version. The  communicants  multiplied  by  hundreds.  The  sums 
contributed  by  the  negroes  towards  the  promotion  of  missions 
were  astonishing.  A  general  fervour  of  devotion  was  witnessed ; 
the  very  fields  were  dotted  with  kneeling  figures  of  men,  women, 
and  children  praying  with  the  deepest  fervency,  while  tears  were 
flowing  down  their  cheeks.  As  night  closed  in,  the  men  in  one 
direction,  and  the  women  in  another,  united  in  singing  the  praises 
of  God.  The  church  resounded  at  all  hours  with  young  voices 
singing  hymns,  or  engaged  in  prayer.  The  missionary  was  beset 
with  anxious  inquirers  after  the  way  of  salvation.  Every  day, 
at  morning  and  evening,  the  service  was  attended  by  these  new- 
born Christians  in  multitudes ;  and  they  never  seemed  to  weary 
of  religious  exercises.  Negro  teachers  and  missionaries  began 
to  appear  and  to  be  formed  for  their  work :  they  preached  to 
their  brethren ;  they  prayed  with  them ;  they  went  amongst  the 
heathen  of  the  surrounding  country ;  they  addressed  epistles  full 
of  love  and  Christian  faith  to  their  beloved  pastor  during  his 
absence.  The  religious  fervour  of  these  children  of  Africa  had  a 
tendency  at  first  to  excess  and  enthusiasm.  The  preacher  was 
often  interrupted  by  the  sobs  and  cries  of  the  people ;  persons 
were  carried  away  fainting  from  excess  of  emotion ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  their  feelings  were  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  sobriety  and  decorum  in  public  worship.  In  the  mean 
time  the  country  was  improved :  roads  were  made,  and  houses, 
gardens,  and  cultivated  fields,  and  an  orderly  and  well-clad  and 
civilized  population  occupied  a  place  which  but  a  few  years  before 
had  been  a  desert.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  crime  diminished 
80  much  that,  while  the  population  had  quadrupled,  the  com- 
mittals had  fallen  to  one-seventh  of  their  former  amount. 

This  great  work  was  the  result  of  two  or  three  years'  labour, 
when  it  was  inteiTupted  by  the  illness  of  his  wife,  which  obliged 
him  to  return  for  a  time  to  England.  During  his  absence  of  nme 
months,  his  mission  was  mismanaged  by  the  person  appointed  to  its 
charge,  and  a  great  falling  off  was  the  result.  But  on  his  return, 
in  1820,  the  lost  ground  was  speedily  retrieved,  and  a  rapid 
advance  took  place,  which  was  suddenly  terminated  by  his  death, 
of  fever  in  1823,  at  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

We  must  cite  a  few  passages  in  illustration  of  the  preceding 
details. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Regent's  Town,  he  writes  m  1816  :— 

"  Sunday,  July  14.  Family  prayer  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  a.  m. 

•^the  house  full.     Opened  worship  by  singing  a  hymo  (of  which  the 
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natives  are  very  fond);  read  and  explained  the  latter  part  of  the  46th 
chapter  of  Jeremiah  ;  sung  another  hymn  and  concluded  with  prayer. 

*'  Ten  o*clock.  Divine  service.  Opened  worship  by  singing  a  hymn ; 
read  the  Church  Service;  sung  a  hymn;  prayed;  explained  the  iSth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  Spoke  on  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  his  su£ferings ;  concluded 
with  singing  a  hymn  and  prayer.  The  whole  house,  piazza,  and 
windows  full :  some  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  yard.  Oh !  may  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  own  His  Word,  and  bless  the  few  imperfect  remarks 
which  have  been  made. 

*'  July  ISth.  Last  week  and  last  Sunday,  after  Divine  Service  I  made 
it  known  to  the  different  black  settlers  (some  live  about  one  mile  from 
here),  who  have  the  children  under  their  care  (some  have  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  boys),  to  send  them  on  Monday,  when  the  bell  (which 
the  governor  has  sent  last  week)  should  ring  for  school.  Accordingly, 
ninety  boys,  besides  girls  made  their  appearance.  •  .  •  The  adults' 
school  which  I  have  likewise  opened  on  Monday  evening,  consists  at 
present  of  thirty-five  men  and  sixteen  women." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  writes  thus: — 

'*  Thus  far  I  kept  a  regular  journal,  but  now  my  labours  became  so 
great  that  I  scarcely  had  an  hour  to  myself  from  one  Sunday  to  another. 
More  captured  negroes  arrived  from  on  board  ship,  and  I  had  soon  to 
provide  for  a  thousand.  A  storehouse  having  been  finished,  I  was 
obliged  to  send  the  people  from  this  place  to  Freetown,  which  is  five 
miles,  under  a  guide,  for  rice  every  day.  Had  also  to  issue  rice  for 
this  number  of  people  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  without  any 
assistance.  Sometimes  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all ;  but  the 
prospect  of  bringing  them  to  a  crucified  Jesus,  enabled  me  to  endure. 
The  schools  also  increased ;  and  when  I  had  gained  a  little  order,  and 
G.  Lancaster  was  able  to  go  on,  he  died.  I  was  then  again  without 
assistance,  and  my  day  school  increased  to  the  number  of  140  boys. 
At  length,  I  received  a  boy  from  Sierra  Leone,  but  who  proved  to  be  of 
no  use  whatever ;  he  soon  left  me.  I  tried  several  more,  who  did  more 
harm  than  good.  Thus  I  was  obliged  to  endure  many  discourage- 
ments, but  still  my  encouragements  were  still  more.  Hearers  and 
scholars  increased  daily.  A  stone  church,  which  contains  about  500 
people,  was  then  building,  ....  about  the  fourth  Sunday  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  seeing  the  church  nearly  full.  The  people  in  general 
became  more  industrious,  and  strove  to  get  clothing  in  order  to  come 
clean  on  Sunday  to  church  ;  in  this  they  made  a  very  rapid  progress. 

"  Thus  I  went  on  speaking  morning  and  night,  and  on  Sundays  three 
times,  but  saw  no  fruit  of  conversion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  some- 
times much  discouraged  ;  for  when  I  had  done  speaking,  they  would 
come  and  ask  me  for  clothing,  &c.,  which  gave  me  reason  to  think  they 
only  came  for  that  purpose. 

**  In  October,  1816,  one  evening  a  shingle  maker  (Joe  Thompson) 
followed  me  out  of  church,  and  desired  to  speak  to  me«    I  ^^^  *>2^ 
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■ome  measure  east  down,  tliinking  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  for 
clothing.  However,  with  astonishment,  I  found  that  he  was  in  deep 
distress  ahout  the  state  of  his  soul.  He  said,  that  one  evening,  he  had 
heard  me  ask  the  congregation,  if  any  one  had  spent  five  minutes  in 
prayer  that  day  to  Jesus,  or  the  past  day,  week,  month,  or  year  ?  He 
was  so  struck  with  it,  and  could  not  answer  the  question  for  himself. 
He  had  heard  the  present  and  future  state  of  the  wicked  explained.  He 
could  answer  nothing  hut  that  he  was  wicked ;  after  that  all  the  sins 
which  he  had  ever  done  hefore,  had  entered  into  his  mind.  He  had 
tried  to  pray,  but  he  could  not — ^he  would  therefore  ask  me  what  he 
should  do  to  save  his  soul.  What  I  felt  at  that  moment  is  inexpressible. 
I  pointed  him  to  a  crucified  Jesus,  and  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  him,  for  I  could  scarce  contain  myself.  I  went 
home  and  thanked  God  for  having  heard  my  prayers.  The  following 
week,  several  more  came  in  like  manner  to  me,  which  removed  all 
doubts  and  fears  at  once,  and  I  had  such  an  assurance  that  God  had 
sent  me  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
there  was  no  more  room  left  for  me  to  doubt.  I  went  and  related  the 
circumstance  to  Mr.  Butscher,  at  Leicester  Mountain,  and  begged  him 
to  come  and  baptize  them,  which  he  did.  Twenty-one  adults,  one  boy, 
and  three  infants,  captured  negroes,  were  baptised.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing I  examined  them  one  by  one,  and  I  was  astonished  to  hear  in 
what  manifold  and  wondrous  ways  God  had  revealed  Himself  to  these 
poor  people.  Several  more  came  soon  after,  and  the  number  amounted 
in  January,  1817,  to  forty-one  communicants." — pp.  36—38. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Easter,  1817,  just  after  Mr.  Johnson^s  ordination: — 

''In  the  morning,  whilst  speaking  to  a  crowded  congregation  on 
John  ix.  25,  several  were  affected  and  wept,  and  prayed  aloud  for 
mercy.  In  the  afternoon,  the  same  scene  took  place,  whilst  speaking 
on  1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

'*  In  the  evening,  whilst  engaged  in  prayer,  crying  and  praying  became 
general,  so  thkt  1  was  obliged  to  leave  off,  and  give  out  a  hymn,  but  all 
to  no  purpose  ;  I  exhorted  them  to  silence,  and  gave  out  the  text,  then 
gave  out  another  hymn,  but  all  no  use.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
congregation  were  on  their  knees,  and  crying  aloud  for  mercy.  What 
I  felt,  it  is  impossible  to  express  with  this  pen.  I  was  at  length  quite 
overcome,  and  obliged  to  leave  my  congregation  in  that  state.  While 
I  passed  toward  the  door,  I  saw  one  man  on  his  knees,  knocking  with 
his  hands  on  the  boards,  and  crying  *  Lord  Jesus,  me  no  let  Thee  go- 
pardon  my  sins  first.'  I  went  home,  and  heard  nothing  but  cries,  &c., 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  in  every  ditection.  From  that  period 
I  was  obliged  to  use  means  to  prevent  further  disturbances ;  for  some- 
times when  I  only  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus,  cries  were  heard 
immediately.  I  gave  directions  to  the  door-keepers,  that  when  more 
than  one  was  thus  affected,  to  take  them  out,  and  by  these  means  we 
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have  been  enabled  until  now,  to  keep  Divine  Service  in  quiet,  though 
we  seldom  have  a  Sunday  without  being  obliged  to  use  the  above 
means.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  His  mercy,  that  He  makes  Himself 
known  through  one  so  vile  and  wretched.  ...  On  Sundays,  some  are 
so  eager  to  hear  the  Word,  that  they  will  come  an  hour  before  service  to 
secure  a  seat,  in  order  to  bear  the  Word.  The  church  is  now  to  be 
made  into  the  shape  of  a  cross,  which  will  give  nearly  as  much  room 
again." — pp.  53,  54. 

The  excessive  manifestations  of  feeling  noticed  in  the  above 
passage,  elicited  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  a  very  judicious  and  Christian  admonition,  representing 
the  dangers  attendant  on  excitement  of  the  feelings,  as  giving  fuU 
scope  to  the  imagination,  and  leading  to  erroneous  doctrine  and 
sinful  practice.  This  wise  and  well-timed  advice  had  without 
doubt  considerable  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  subsequent 
management  of  the  mission.  The  letter  itself  is  so  exceUent  in 
many  respects  that  it  will  be  a  gratification  to  our  readers,  we  are 
assured,  to  peruse  it : — 

"  •  The  Secretaries  to  Mr,  Joknam. 

**  *  Church  Mitiionary  House,  London, 

'''June  26,  1819. 
"  '  Dear  Brother  Johnson, 

'*  '  Your  letter  of  the  24th  of  February  reached  us  on  the  2nd  of 
June.  The  letter  and  journal  by  the  '  Pyrenees,'  and  the  journals  of  your 
excursion  round  the  colony,  and  the  minutes  of  your  first  anniversary 
of  your  Missionary  Society  forwarded  in  January,  arrived  safely,  and 
have  already  been  acknowledged  and  answered. 

"  •  The  Committee  very  sincerely  sympathise  with  you  in  your 
present  trials,  and  trust  that  you  will  experience  the  light  and  consola- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  your  path  may  be  made  plain,  and 
your  mind  supported. 

"  *  Under  the  circumstances  stated  in  your  letter,  the  Committee  do 
not  object  to  your  return  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  should  this  reach  you  be* 
fore  the  point  shall  have  been  decided,  and  the  reason  for  your  doing  so 
still  continue  to  operate. 

'*  *  We  appreciate  the  importance  of  your  situation  at  Regent's 
Town,  but  do  not  doubt  that  sufficient  means  now  exist  in  the  colony 
for  supplying  your  temporary  absence.  There  will  be  less  difficulty  in 
making  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  as  it  appears  by  a  letter  recently 
received  by  Mr.  Collier,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesty  and  Mr.  Barratt  had 
reached  Sierra  Leone  on  the  26th  of  March. 

"  *  The  Committee  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  the  success  by  which 
the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  bless  the  exertions  of  the  Society  in 
Africa.  We  pray  that  every  plan  for  making  the  Redeemer  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  injured  country  may  be  laid  and  executed  in 
that  fJEdth,  prudence,  humility,  and  seal  by  which  His  ^ot^  m%i*  ^^^ 
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most  effectually  advanced,  and  His  grace  and  salvation  most  effectually 
diffused. 

"  *  Your  report  to  the  April  meeting  of  Missionaries  is  truly  gratify- 
ing, and  we  desire  to  give  glory  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  that  blessing  which  has  rendered  your  labour  so 
eminently  successful  in  bringing  poor  degraded  Africans  to  a  knowledge 
of  Himself.  We  rejoice  however  with  trembling,  when  we  reflect  upon 
Satan's  devices,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  your  people.  Their 
knowledge  of  religion  is,  unavoidably,  very  limited^  they  have  little 
experience  in  the  Divine  life,  and  their  judgments  consequently  are  very 
imperfectly  formed,  whilst  their  constitutions  render  them  remarkably 
susceptible  of  having  their  feelings  strongly  wrought  upon.  A  more 
perilous  exposure  to  the  *  wiles  of  the  Devil,'  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
A  violent  excitement  to  the  feelings  gives  full  scope  to  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  and  it  is  by  the  imagination  that  Satan  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  exerts  his  destructive  agency  upon  the  soul  of  man.  Con- 
nect this  view  with  the  character  of  the  enemy,  and  we  may  conclude 
certainly  that  traces  of  his  influence  will  soon  be  visible  among  your 
people  ;  First,  probably,  by  an  infusion  of  erroneous  doctrine,  and 
then  by  its  inseparable  concomitant — sinful  practices.  Be,  then,  *  sober, 
be  vigilant  * — *  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  Grod.*  Have  your 
eye  constantly  upon  the  word  of  God.  Take  it  in  all  its  parts  and  ex- 
tent. Labour  to  make  your  people  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it. 
Ever  bear  in  mind  that  error  in  religion,  whether  it  consists  in  opinion 
or  practice,  cannot  be  corrected  by  excluding  from  your  ministry  the 
truth  which  it  perverts  or  distorts,  but  by  a  faithful,  unequivocal. 
Scripture  statement  of  it  pressed  home  upon  the  heart  and  conscience, 
upon  the  authority  of  that  God  whose  truth  it  is.  Great  prudence,  in- 
cessant watchfulness,  inflexible  firmness,  patience,  forbearance,  and  a 
spirit  of  unwearied  kindness,  are  requisite  under  your  circumstances, 
that  your  people  may  be  kept  steady  and  upright  in  *  that  narrow  way 
which  leadeth  unto  life.'  We  do  not  state  these  things  from  any  doubt 
of  your  discretion  or  circumspection,  but  to  warn  you  of  dangers  which 
seem  to  us  great  and  imminent.  The  word  of  Christ  which  has  already 
yielded  support  and  comfort  to  your  mind,  is  still  applicable  to  your 
situation,  and  still  adequate  to  your  need  :  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee.*  To  that  grace  we  commend  you,  and  implore  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church,  who  has  redeemed  with  *  his  own  blood '  those  precious 
souls  whom  we  mutually  are  solicitous  to  guard  and  preserve,  to 
vouchsafe  you  all  these  gifts  and  graces  whereby  your  ministry  may 
throughout  be  so  conducted  as  may  best  promote  His  glory,  and  His 
people's  good : 

"  •  We  are,  &c. 

**  *  JosiAH  Pratt. 

"  •  Edward  Bickersteth.' 
"The  wisdom  and  solid  judgment  which  mark  this  letter  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  our  readers ;  and  it  seemed  due  to  the  Society  to  let  this 
feature  in  the  conduct  of  iu  affairs  be  fully  kaowo.'* — ^pp.  189,  190. 
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We  auote  the  following  from  the  report  of  a  missionary  newly 
arrived  m  the  Colony  in  1819  : — 

"  *  I  have  now  given  you  a  faithful  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  state 
of  Regent's  Town.  The  Lord  has  certainly  blessed,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Johnson.  The  people  love  him  as  their 
father ;  and  reverence  him  as  their  spiritual  guide.  Should  a  dispute 
arise  among  any  of  them,  they  come  to  him  to  settle  their  palaver,  and 
they  abide  by  his  decision.  •  .  .  The  love  which  these  people 
manifest  among  themselves,  and  toward  their  minister  and  all  faithful 
missionaries  ;  their  anxiety  and  the  fervency  of  their  prayers  that  the 
Gospel  may  be  made  known  through  all  nations — these  things  are  worthy 
the  admiration  of  all  Christians.  It  may  almost  be  said  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Regent's  Town,  that  they  dwell  in  love ;  and  that  they  live 
a  life  of  prayer  and  praise  to  Him,  rvho  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for 
them  :  for,  beside  their  meetings  for  prayer  every  morning  and  evening, 
the  hearts  of  many  of  them  seem  to  be  full  of  the  love  of  Christ  the 
whole  day ;  and  when  they  are  merry,  they  sing  Psalms :  such  vocal 
music  resounds  from  all  parts  of  the  town.  A  dispute  is  seldom  known 
among  them.  They  have  every  one  of  them  cast  off  his  gregree,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  become  worshippers  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  A  few 
years  since,  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  had  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Jesus  :  they  went  about  naked ;  and  were,  in  every  respect, 
like  the  savage  tribes — but  now,  oh  what  a  happy  change !  they  are  all 
decently  dressed ;  and  it  is  the  most  heart-cheering  sight  to  see  them 
flock  together  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  prayer." — pp.  168,  169. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  another 
missionary,  who  was  in  some  aegree  alienated  from  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  who  therefore  was  an  unprejudiced  witness. 

"  *  We  were  much  struck  with  the  integrity  of  the  people.  In 
their  anxiety  to  save  as  much  as  possible,  almost  every  article  was 
removed.  In  the  confusion  many  things  were  scattered  about  the  yard : 
not  one  article,  however,  even  the  most  trifling,  was  lost ;  but  all  were 
brought  again  to  the  house,  and  flxed  in  their  proper  places.  A  boy, 
who  had  got  possession  of  the  box  which  contained  the  money  for 
paying  the  mechanics  and  labourers,  was  found  in  the  garden,  parading 
with  the  box  under  his  arm,*  and  guarding  it,  though  unnecessarily,  with 
a  drawn  cutlass  in  his  hand. 

"  '  I  was  struck,  during  a  Are  which  broke  out  in  our  house,  with  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  women,  who,  at  the  commencement, 
almost  fliled  the  house.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  they  had  retired  to 
the  church,  to  offer  up  their  prayers  unto  God.  What  but  a  Divine  in- 
fluence could  draw  them  to  God  in  this  trial,  to  ask  His  blessing  on  the 
exertions  of  those  employed  ? 

"  *  While  we  were  replacing  the  books  which  had  been  scattered  on 
this  occasion,  two  of  the  girls  came  to  us.  I  asked  wtiat  was  wanted  : 
*  Nothing,  massa/  was  the  reply ;   '  but  we  come  tell  you^  God  bsAs. 
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every  time  somebody  go  tdk  Him/  *  HoW}  my  child/  said  I,  *  do  you 
know  that  God  hears  His  people  when  they  pray  V  She  said  '  Massa  ! 
when  fire  come  this  morning,  I  sabby  your  house  no  burn  too  much. 
Every  morning  I  hear  you  and  Mr.  Gates,  and  you  pray  God  keep  this 
house,  and  all  them  girls  and  boys  what  live  here ;  and  when  fire  come, 
I  say  to  Sarah, '  Ah  1  God  plenty  good  :  He  heard  what  massa  say  to 
Him  this  morning  :  He  no  let  t^s  house  bum  too  much.'  What 
a  reproof  did  I  feel  this !  I  knew  how  often  my  heart  was  indifferent 
while  I  asked  for  these  mercies ;  and  I  trust  it  made  me  more  anxious 
to  urge  the  duty  of  family  prayer  on  others  more  earnestly.  Soon  after, 
the  same  girls  mentioned  their  desire  for  one  of  the  elder  girls  to  pray 
with  the  school-children,  before  they  went  to  bed,  and  when  they  rose 
in  the  morning. 

"  *  Scarcely  an  event  occurs  but  what  they  notice  as  springing  from 
the  over-ruling  providence  of  God.  Taught  of  Gbd,  they  mark  the 
painful  events  of  His  providence,  as  children  would  mark  the  dealings 
of  a  father.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gates,  I  have  frequently  heanl 
their  expressions  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  acknowledgments  of  Gk)d*8 
justice  in  punishing  them.  They  have  used  such  language  as  this  : — 
*  We  have  done  something  very  bad — God  is  very  angry :  He  is  remov- 
ing all  our  teachers — by  and  bye  nobody  will  be  left  to  tell  us  good.  We 
must  pray,  dear  brothers  and  sisters  :  we  must  look  into  our  own  hearts 
— some  bad  live  there.*  Similar  occurrences  in  England  would  have 
passed,  perhaps,  unheeded  by  the  greater  part  of  professing  Ghristians." 
—pp.  242,  243. 

The  following  will  show  the  attachment  of  this  excellent  mis- 
sionary to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 

**  *July  30,  Sunday, — The  prayer-meeting  in  the  church,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  numerously  attended.  I  gave  an  exhorta- 
tion on  the  Lord's  day,  showing  the  imperfections  and  interruptions 
with  which  we  have  to  struggle,  while  we  meet  in  this  world  to  worship 
God ;  and  how  great  the  difference  will  be,  when  we  shall  keep  the 
eternal  sabbath,  when,— 

^  ^  No  more  fatigue,  no  more  distress, 

Nor  sin,  nor  death,  shall  reach  that  place  ; 
No  sighs  shall  mingle  with  the  songs 
That  warble  from  unmortal  tongues.' 

**  *  Divine  service  at  half-past  ten.  I  read  the  prayers  as  usual,  and 
David  Noah  responded  with  the  whole  congregation :  I  must  confess, 
when  I  read  some  of  those  beautiful  and  spiritual  prayers,  I  could  have 
wept.  There  appeared  a  holy  awe  throughout  the  congregation.  I  saw 
one  woman,  while  she  repeated  the  prayers,  especially  that  part — 
'  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Ghrist  have  mercy  upon  us ! ' — weeping 
bitterly.  After  the  prayers  were  read,  I  preached  on  Rev.  iii.  19. — 
^s  many  as  1  love^  I  rebuke  and  chasten :  be  zealous,  there/ore,  and 
repent.*  "—p.  250. 
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He  alludes  in  several  places  to  the  errors  of  the  Banters  and 
others  who  tried  to  disturb  the  churches.  The  following  passage 
alludes  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  want  of  more  assistance. 

"  *  Sending  missionaries  to  Freetown  will  be  the  only  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  many  heresies  which  have  sprung  up  there.  The 
longer  that  place  is  left  as  it  is,  the  more  will  the  people's  minds  be  pre- 
judiced against  the  Church,  and  against  the  truth.  Missionaries  who 
will  simply  preach  Christ  crucified,  will  alone  succeed. 

**  *  But  how  hard  it  is  to  get  missionaries  ! — yea,  to  get  men  who  will 
really  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their  cross  and  come  to  Africa,  not 
conferring  with  flesh  and  blood  I  We  want  men  who  have  the  mind 
of  St.  Paul,  wlien  the  Holy  Ghost  witnessed  in  every  city,  saying  that 
'  bonds  and  afflictions  awaited  him.'  Paul  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  said,  '  None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life 
dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy.'  When  he 
was  besought  with  tears  not  to  go^  he  declared  that  he  was  '  ready  not 
only  to  be  bound,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.' 

"  '  Oh,  may  God  the  Spirit  separate  more  Pauls  from  the  Church  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  especially  for  Africa, 
which  has  the  greatest  claim  on  the  Christian  world.  None  have  been 
more  injured  than  Africa,  and  none  is  more  degraded.  I  cannot  help 
wondering,  that  so  few  come  over  to  help  us — all  are  for  India  or  New 
Zealand,  and  Africa  is  scarcely  left  alive  with  a  few  fishermen.  I  think 
it  is  also  time  to  assume  the  character  of  the  widow  in  the  Gospel, 
'  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary  ! '  I  plead  not  my  own  cause,  but  the 
widowhood  of  Africa — for  her  will  I  cry  with  importunity,  *  Send  Mis- 
sionaries, send  Missionaries  !     Avenge  Africa  of  her  adversary  !' 

"  '  As  soon  as  Mr.  During  has  left  us,  I  shall  visit  all  the  settlements 
again.     Mr.  Reflell  wishes  to  accompany  me. 

"  *  Yesterday  we  had  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  it  was  very  gratifying 
for  me  to  see  my  children  come  from  every  quarter  to  partake  of  that 
holy  sacrament.'" — pp.  311,  312. 

The  negroes  I'equired  a  peculiar  form  of  management. 

'*  May  20.  Married  two  couples,  after  which  a  few  disagreeable 
palavers  were  settled.  Mr.  Beckley  arrived,  and  complained  much 
that  the  apprentice-boys  did  not  attend  school  in  the  evening.  I  am 
afraid  there  are  faults  on  both  sides ;  when  the  African  gets  a  bad 
opinion  of  an  European,  there  is  no  help.  I  know  by  experience  that 
the  missionary  who  has  the  affection  of  the  people,  can  do  more  by  two 
words  spoken  In  season,  yea,  by  a  sorrowful  look,  than  another  with 
never  so  severe  means.  I  have  seen  some  who  have  used  most 
entreating  language  to  no  purpose ;  why  ?  Because  the  individuals 
entreated  did  not  believe  it  came  from  the  heart.  Mr.  Reflell  asked 
me  how  I  acted  with  such  boys.  I  said,  I  reasoned  with  them,  which 
had  generally  the  right  effect.  Once,  when  a  few  carpenter's  boys 
refused  to  attend  school,  I  ordered  them  to  go  to  Kissy,  and  fetch  each 
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one  bushel  of  lime ;  and  when  they  came  home,  they  begged  my 
pardon  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

**  It  was  useless  for  me  to  entreat  Mr.  Beckley  to  use  milder  means, 
and  act  as  a  kind  father.  I  am  sorry  he  does  not  see  things  better.  I 
believe  he  is  zealous,  but  too  impatient.  Mr.  RefTell  was  of  my 
opinion,  and  wished  I  could  speak  to  Mr.  B.  by  myself,  which  I  did. 
He  promised  to  follow  my  advice.  Last  night  as  the  people  were 
moving  to  go,  Mr.  Reffell  arose  and  addressed  the  people.  He  spoke 
very  pleasingly,  and  begged  them  to  remember  what  they  had  heard, 
and  follow  the  advice  I  had  given  them." — pp.  339,  340. 

We  quote  an  interesting  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  power  of 
conscience: — 

**  A  circumstance  occurs  to  me,  which  happened  on  Saturday,  which 
I  think  is  worthy  to  be  related,  as  it  will  show  how  the  Lord  has 
favoured  many  of  these  dear  people  with  tender  consciences, 

"  Walking  in  my  piazza,  I  saw  a  school-girl,  a  communicant,  about 
seventeen  years  old,  who  is  generally  very  steady,  coming  up  the  hill, 
with  another  girl,  rather  thoughtlessly,  laughing  and  talking :  which  is 
unusual,  as  most  of  the  people,  at  that  time,  when  they  have  got  every 
thing  ready  for  Sunday,  sit  down  and  read  their  Bibles.  When  she  had 
passed  my  house,  I  called  to  her,  and  said,  '  Mary,  what  day  is  to- 
morrow ? '  She  made  a  full  stop — cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground — paused 
a  while ;  and  then  looked  up  with  a  sad  countenance,  and  said,  '  The 
Lord*s  day,  sir.'  Seeing  that  she  was  sufficiently  reproved,  I  resumed 
my  walk.  When  I  turned  about,  I  saw  Mary  standing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  piazza,  and  tears  rolling  down  her  black  cheeks.  When  I 
came  near,  she  made  a  low  curtsey,  and  said,  '  I  thank  you,  sir  ;* 
and  then  turned  about  and  went  to  the  school-house,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  fell  on  her  knees  and  turned  to  her  Bible." — pp.  354,  355. 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  this  admirable  mis- 
sionary : 

"  It  was  about  six  weeks  after  the  date  of  his  last  short  note,  when 
Mr.  Johnson,  having  received  the  above  permission,  and  having  made 
the  best  arrangements  in  his  power  for  supplying  his  place  during  a 
brief  absence, — embarked  on  board  the  'Betsy  and  Anne,' — which 
vessel  had,  a  short  time  previous,  brought  Mr.  During  back  to  Sierra 
Leone.  The  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  During  was  committed 
to  his  care,  their  only  surviving  child,  they  having  lost  their  son,  a  fine 
child,  between  two  and  three  years  old,  a  few  days  before.  A  young 
native  woman,  one  of  Johnson's  communicants,  accompanied  them  to 
take  care  of  the  child :  a  circumstance  providentially  ordered,  as  will 
presently  appear. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  embarked  in  apparently  the  soundest  health,  but  on 
the  third  day  of  sailing,  the  seeds  of  the  fatal  disease,  which  he  must 
have  carried  with  him  on  board,  began  to  exhibit  their  effects.     The 
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day  after  which,  Wednesday,  the  fever  increased  so  that  he  hegan  to 
anticipate  the  worst.  On  Thursday  a  hiister  was  applied  to  his  chest 
without  any  favourahle  result.  On  Friday  the  disease  had  made  such 
progress  that  he  could  not  turn  in  the  bed  : — the  cough  now  came  on, 
and  he  suffered  much  from  the  black  vomit.  *  I  think  I  cannot  live,* 
he  observed  to  his  weeping  attendant. 

*'Just  after  his  embarkation,  he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  his  coloured 
people,  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God ;  so  anxiously 
(lid  he  at  all  times  regard  the  work  which  the  Lord  had  given  him  to 
do  ;  and  in  his  dying  moments,  he  did  not  forget  the  many  claimants 
on  his  paternal  affection,  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  behind  him. 

"  On  Saturday,  May  the  3rd,  he  had  intervals  of  delirium,  during 
which  he  called  on  David  Noah,  his  faithful  native  assistant  at  Regent's 
Town,  and  on  his  faithful  friend  During,  saying  that  he  wished  to  tell 
them  all  that  he  had  to  say  before  he  died.  When  composed,  he  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  see  his  wife,  and  spoke  encouragingly  to  his  poor 
convert,  who  waited  on  him  with  the  tenderest  solicitude,  striving  to 
calm  her  fears,  and  directing  her  how  to  proceed  on  her  arrival  in 
London.  He  asked  her  to  read  to  him  the  twenty-third  Psalm;  'and 
when,'  said  she,  afterwards  relating  these  melancholy  particulars,  'I 
had  read  it,  he  said  to  me,  *  I  am  going  to  die — pray  for  me.*  I 
prayed  the  Lord  Jesus,*  she  added,  '  to  take  him  the  right  way.'  He 
afterwards  charged  her  to  take  good  care  of  Mr.  During*s  little  girl, 
and  to  desire  the  Society  to  send  a  good  minister  to  Regent's  Town,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  or  the  people  would  be  left  in  darkness.  *  If,' 
said  he,  '  I  am  not  able  to  go  back,  you  must  tell  David  Noah  to  do  his 
duty ;  for  if  Noah  say,  '  Because  massa  dead,  1  can  do  nothing,*  he 
must  pray,  and  God  will  help  him,  and  so  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.* 
His  last  intelligihle  words  were,  '  I  cannot  live,  God  calls  me,  and  this 
night  I  shall  be  with  Him.*  *' — pp.  398,  399. 

We  must  now  offer  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  the  volume 
before  us.  The  earliest  religious  impressions  of  this  devoted  man 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  sources  unconnected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  which  are  in  some  degree  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  enthusiasm.  And  accordingly  there  is  a  species  of 
phraseology  running  through  his  journals,  and  a  class  of  ideas 
which,  amidst  all  their  piety,  betray  evidences  of  a  sectarian 
origin ;  and  we  should  say  that  the  effects  of  his  preaching  in 
exciting  the  feelings  would  show  some  want  of  judgment  on  his 
part.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  the  exceedingly 
impressible  and  excitable  natures  of  the  Africans ;  and  also  the 
fact,  that  the  love  of  this  admirable  man  for  his  hearers  was 
evidently  so  intense,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  affect  most  deeply  all 
who  came  within  its  influence.  On  one  occasion  he  expressed 
the  feeling,  that  if  he  had  ten  thousand  lives  he  would  give  them 
to  save  one  African ;  and  he  lived  in  the  daily  peril  of  death  for 
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their  sakes.  Almost  continually  himself  visited  with  symptoms 
of  the  fatal  malady  which  was  carrying  off  all  his  fellow-labourers 
— and  fully  persuaded  that  the  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  was  the 
worst  in  the  whole  world — he  was  so  enwrapt  in  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  that  he  deliberately  declared  tnat  he  could  not 
live  elsewhere.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  one  who 
was  so  intensely  absorbed  in  the  love  of  souls,  should  have 
exercised  a  most  extraordinary  influence,  and  carried  all  hearts 
along  with  him,  as  it  were,  by  a  miraculous  agency ! 

It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to  hear  from  the  volume  before 
us,  that  the  work  so  nobly  commenced  by  Mr.  Johnson,  has 
never  ceased  to  exercise  its  hallowed  influence,  though  for  a  long 
series  of  years  this  Mission  was,  from  unavoidable  circumstances, 
left  almost  without  pastors.  It  still  survives ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  devoted  bishop  who  has  just  been  sent  forth  to  this  distant 
and  perilous  station,  will  be  enabled  to  renew  the  great  and 
glorious  work  from  which  this  holy  missionary  was  prematurely 
removed. 
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Aet.  VII. — 1.  Dr.  Wordsworth'* 8  Sermons  on  the  Irish  Church, 
Bivingtons.     8vo,  pp.  295. 

2.  A  Fortnight  in  Ireland.  By  Sib  Francis  B.  Head.  Mur- 
ray,    pp.  400. 

3.  The  Irish  Church.  Its  History  and  Statistics.  By  William 
Shke,  Serjeant  at  Law^  M.P.  London :  Aylott  and  Jones. 
Dublin :  James  Du%.     pp.  228. 

4.  Beply  to  Setyeant  Shee.    By  Archdeacon  Stopford. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that,  in  our  number  for  last  July, 
we  commented  at  considerable  length  on  the  theory,  not  the 
old-fashioned,  but  the  modern  theory  of  "  religious  liberty,^  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  of  "  religious  equality."  Since  that  time,  the 
theory  in  question  has  assumed  a  new  feature,  with  respect  par- 
ticularly to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  An  association  has  actually 
been  formed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy,  and, 
mainly,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Moore,  not  for  the 
spoliation,  and  demolition,  and  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church — 
such  an  object  would  be  at  once  scouted  by  all  right-thinking 
persons,  even  in  Ireland — but  merely  for  the  purposes  of  "  appro- 
priation,'** of  "  religious  eauality,**"  of  just  and  legitimate  "  restora- 
tion.^ In  plain  terms  these  men  are  modest  enough  not  to  put 
on  the  face  of  their  proceedings  the  intention  of  Mr.  Lucas — that 
Irish  Lion,  who,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  ^^  roars  as 
gently  as  a  sucking  dove,"  as  we  fully  foresaw  he  would  do — the 
intention,  we  say,  of  Mr.  Lucas  to  "  subvert"  the  EstabHshment, 
to  cut  it  off  root  and  branch  as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground — they 
merely  propose  to  rob  the  Irish  Church  of  a  moiety  of  her  lawful 
possessions,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  with  the  plunder,  not 
simply  her  most  bitter  enemies,  but  the  most  bitter  enemies  also 
of  the  Irish  country  and  the  Irish  people.  And  this  modest 
plan  is  recommended  to  the  people  of  England,  not  by  Irish 
demagogues,  like  Mr.  Lucas,  but  by  an  Irish  gentleman  of  very 
high  standing  at  the  English  Bar,  who  was  returned  in  the  last  Par- 
liament for  tne  county  of  Kilkenny.  Any  thing  from  the  pen  of 
Serjeant  Shee  is  entitled  to  our  respect,  even  tnough  our  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  be  as  wide  as  they  well  can  be.  We  have 
not  forgotten  his  chivalrous  disavowal,  at  the  Botunda  Meeting, 
of  the  vile  persecution,  in  Tuscany,  of  the  poor  Madiais,  a  per- 
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secution  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Lucas  zealously  defended.  We 
are  only  very  sorry  to  see  a  gentleman  like  Serjeant  Shee  mixed 
up  with  such  a  "  rabhle  rouf"  of  persecuting  spoliators  as  com- 
pose the  "  religious  equality  association'' — an  association  whose 
members,  actuated  in  reality  by  a  purpose  which  they  dare  not 
openly  avow  to  the  world,  are  compelled  to  mask  under  a  false 
and  specious  title  their  design  of  destroying  and  subverting  the 
Irish  Establishment.  We  can  fancy  how  Dr.  M'Hale  and  Mr. 
Lucas— jt?ar  nobile  fratrum — ^must  have  chuckled  over  the  good- 
natured  simplicity  of  the  learned  member  for  Kilkennjr,  when 
they  find  him  disavowing,  and  we  believe  with  perfect  smcerity, 
any  intention,  or  even  desire,  of  injuring  the  Irish  Church. 
"  Truth  to  say,''  says  the  learned  Serjeant,  in  a  passage  which 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  himself  personally,  while  it  proves 
him  very  far  too  honourable  a  man  for  flie  party  with  which  he  is 
connected : — 

*'  Truth  to  say,  there  is  nothing  in  the  scale  or  pretensions  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Protestant  churches  or  glebe-houses  in  Ireland, 
which  ought,  after  proper  arrangements  made  for  their  own  Church,  to 
offend  the  Catholic  people.     Truth  to  say,  the  abolition  of  parochial 
assessments  for  church  purposes,  and  the  conversion  of  tithe  into  rent- 
charge,  have  materially  diminished  the  annoyance  and  burthen  of  the 
Establishment.      Truth  to  say,  its  clergy  have  not  generally   been 
wanting,  during  seasons  of  disease  and  famine,  in  acts  of  neighbourly 
kindness  to  these  by  whom  their  spiritual  services  are  rejected.     It  is 
time  to  exhibit,  in   the  shape  of  a  definite  scheme  of  Church  revenue 
appropriation,  a  practical  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  repeated  declara- 
tions, that  we  seek  not  to  subvert  the  Establishment,  as  settled  by  law 
within  the  realm 

"  It  is  a  convenient  rule  for  those  who  take  part  in  public  discussions 
out  of  Parliament,  so  to  shape  their  schemes  of  reform  as  not  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  by  which  they,  and  those  whom  they  expect  to  support 
their  views,  might  find  themselves  controlled  had  they  the  opportunity 
of  promoting  them — in  Parliament.  On  this  question,  a  Legislature  of 
Church  of  England  men  has  marked  out  for  its  own  observance,  proba- 
bly for  many  years  to  come,  but  certainly  for  the  guidance  of  Catholic 
members,  a  line  of  parliamentary  conduct  from  which,  if  they  hope  to 
effect  any  practical  good  for  their  co-religionists,  it  is  their  true  policy 
not  to  swerve.  They  cannot  enter  parliament  without  a  solemn  adjura- 
tion of  all  intention  to  subvert  the  Church  Establishment ;  they  must 
faithfully  promise  to  defend  the  settlement  of  property  established  by 
the  laws,  and  not  to  use  any  power  or  privilege  of  which  they  may 
become  possessed  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Pro- 
testant Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  \" 

>  Shee'B  Irish  Choreh,  pp.  213, 214. 
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Has  Serjeant  Shee,  the  writer  of  this  passage,  ever  seen  the 
oft-repeated  declaration  of  the  honourable  member  for  Meath, 
Mr.  Lucas?  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  we  will  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  reading  it : — 

"  By  the  blessing  of  God  in  heaven,"  said  Mr.  Lucas  at  Kells, 
"  I  will  never  rest  nor  cease  my  exertions,  so  long  as  I  am  in  any 
position  to  exercise  any  public  functions  whatever,  until  that  accursed 
monopoly,  the  Established  Church,  be  cut  down  by  thb  root." 

And  this  man  has  solemnly  sworn,  at  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons : — 

*'  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  Church  Establishment,  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm 
— So  HELP  ME  God!'* 

This  is  the  man,  with  whom  Serjeant  Shee,  honourable,  high- 
minded  gentleman  as  we  verily  believe  him  to  be,  this  is  the  man 
with  whom  Serjeant  Shee  delights  to  take  counsel — with  whom 
he  condescends  to  fraternize  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  Irish 
Church  !  We  warn  Serjeant  Shee  that  he  must  either,  and  that 
speedily,  break  off  such  a  connexion,  or  he  must  expect  to  incur  a 
similar  measure  of  justly  merited  condemnation. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  details  of  Serjeant 
Sheets  book,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  to  do  so,  because,  as  we 
shall  prove  before  we  have  done,  his  statistics  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  for  a  single  moment.  Suffice  it,  briefly  at  present,  to 
state  that,  for  the  purpose  of  "  concihation  and  peace,**"  he  pro- 
poses, by  various  methods,  such  as  reduction  of  the  incomes  of 
bishops,  curtailment  of  the  usual  payment  for  expenses  of  public 
worship,  taking  half  the  average  of  the  sums  annually  expended 
by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  in  building  churches,  &c.  &c., 
to  raise  a  fund,  to  be  divided  between  Presbyterians  and  Roman 
Catholics,  for  the  support  of  their  respective  religions.  The 
"  Protestant  Establishment  **'  is  in  no  way  whatever  to  be  weak- 
ened by  this  plan,  but,  we  presume,  its  general  efficiency  to  be 
rather  improved ;  and  thus  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  Ro- 
manists, and  Presbyterians  are,  henceforward,  to  dwell  together 
as  "  an  united  happy  family  ^ — all  is,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  be 
harmony  and  peace  !  Surely  there  never  was  a  case  to  which  the 
line  of  the  Roman  satirist  was  more  applicable,  Spectatum  act- 
missi^  risum  teneatis^  amici  f  Granting,  for  a  moment,  the  justice, 
the  wisdom,  the  expediency,  of  this  lucid  arrangement,  we  ask 
Serjeant  Shee,  as  an  honest  man,  does  he  himself  believe,  for  a 
single  moment,  in  its  practicability?  Does  he  think  it  would 
ever  work !    What !  "  Archbishop  '  GuUen,  and  the  "  Lion  of 
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the  fold  of  Judah,^  and  Mr.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ei  id 
genus  onme^  consent  to  be  placed  merely  on  a  level  with  any  other 
religious  denomination !  They,  whose  watchword  is,  not  *' Ireland 
for  the  Irish,"'  but  '*  Ireland  for  the  Church  of  Rome,"  are  they, 
forsooth !  to  sit  down  quietly  contented  with  a  moiety  !  Are  they 
to  recognize,  as,  on  Serjeant  Sheets  plan,  they  plainly  must  recog- 
nize, the  ecclesiastical  statm  of  the  ''  Saxon  heretics?"  Surely 
Seneant  Shoe  must  be  very  ignorant  indeed  of  the  real  principles 
of  tnose  with  whom  he  associates  in  pursuit  of  ^*  religious  equality," 
or  else  he  cannot  be  sincere  in  proposing  a  plan  which  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  and  haughty  insolence  witn 
which  the  Romish  Church  invariably  thinks  fit  to  regard  those 
without  her  pale.  From  Mr.  Bright  we  can  receive  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  only  laugh  at  it ;  but  it  assumes  a  very  different  aspect 
indeed  when  propounded  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  who,  from  the 
very  position  he  at  present  occupies,  is  brought  into  intimate 
fellowship  with  the  most  extreme  members  of  his  own  exclusive 
commumon.  We  trust  Serjeant  Shee  will  take  some  notice  of 
this  point  in  his  next  edition.  We  wish  ourselves  to  respect  him 
as  a  straightforward  man,  but  certainly  his  sagacity  or  his 
straightforwardness  seem  very  strangely  impeached  by  his  present 
proposal.  He  either  knows  very  little  indeed  about  his  own 
Church,  or  he  is  not  honest  in  the  arrangement  he  proposes  for 
her  adoption, — ^an  arrangement  utterly  opposed  to  every  principle 
on  which  she  has  hitherto  acted. 

But  let  us  now  consider,  not  the  practicability,  but  the  justice 
of  this  proposed  arrangement.     Has  the  English  Parliament  a 
right  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Irish  Cliurch — any  portion 
of  that  property — ^for  the  benefit  of  Irish  Romanists  ?     That  will 
be  our  first  article  of  inquiry  in  this  paper.  Next  we  shall  inquire, 
whether,  supposing  the  right  cannot  be  proved,  is  it  expedient, 
^^  for  the  saxe  of  conciliation  and  peace,"  to  adopt  Serjeant  Sheets 
plan!     In  other  words^  have  the  Romish  priesthood,  by  their 
past    conduct,  deserved   that  endowment,   as   a  favour,   which 
they  cannot  legally  and  morally  claim  ?     Have  they  been  loyal 
and  obedient  subjects !    Have  they  trained  their  flocks  in  the 
principles  of  peace  and  love  ?     Have  they  discouraged  turbulence 
and  sedition  ?     Have  they  caused  their  own  persond  characters  to 
be  respected  ?    Are,  in  short,  the  fruits  of  their  teaching  such  as 
to  render  it  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  "  conciliation  and  peace," 
not  simply  to  place  that  teaching  on  a  more  definite  footing,  but 
to  extend,  and  increase,  and  foster  it  to  an  hitherto  unheard  of 
extent  ?     This  will  be  our  second  article  of  inquiry.     And  then 
we  shall  inquire,  lastly,  whether,  granting  either  the  justice  or 
the  expediency  of  adopting  the  i»t>po6ea  arrangement,  Serjeant 
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Sheets  plan  is  practicable — whether  it  can,  practically,  be  car- 
ried out.  These  are  the  three  points  we  have  especially  to  con- 
sider in  this  paper.  And  we  are,  fortunately,  at  no  loss  whatever 
for  material  wherewith  to  answer  each  of  the  questions  we  have 
just  propounded.  It  does  seem  well  nigh  a  direct  interposition 
of  DtviNE  Providence,  that,  at  the  very  precise  period  when 
the  Romish  Hierarchy,  by  the  aid  of  the  ^'  religious  equality 
association,^  are  preaching  a  new  crusade  against  the  Irish 
Church,  a  volume  of  sermons,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
should  have  been  given  to  the  world, — a  volume,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  destined  to  exercise  an  incalculable  influence  upon  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Church  of  the  "  Island  of  Saints.'^  In  no 
spirit  of  flattery  towards  Dr.  Wordsworth — ^flattery  which  he 
would  scorn  to  accept,  as  much  as  we  to  offer — do  we  express 
our  deliberate  and  aecided  conviction,  that  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  estimate,  in  any  thing  like  an  adequate  aegreei  the 
benefit  which  we  fully  believe  will  accrue,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
the  Church  he  has  defended  with  such  learning,  eloquence,  and 
zeal.  We  only  regret  that  the  limits  at  our  command  will  pre- 
vent us  from  laying  before  our  readers  more  than  a  cursory 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  that  volume.  We  do  earnestly  hope 
that  the  time  will  shortly  come  when,  by  the  publication  of  the 
text  of  his  sermons  on  the  Irish  Church,  in  a  form  and  at  a  price 
adapted  for  general  circulation.  Dr.  Wordsworth  will  leave  every 
one,  who  cares  any  thing  whatever  about  the  subject  he  has  ex- 
hausted, without  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  future  ignorance  respect- 
ing her  real  history  and  her  real  position. 

Our  next  question  will  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the 
result  of  a  visit  recently  paid  to  Ireland  by  that  prince  of  tourists, 
and  most  shrewd  of  observers.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head ;  while  for 
an  exposure  of  the,  we  doubt  not  unintentional,  blunders  com- 
mitted by  Serjeant  Shee,  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the  answei^ 
of  Archdeacon  Stopford  to  that  gentleman's,  so-called,  "  His- 
tory of  the  Irish  Church." 

Let  us  then  see  how  far  Dr.  Wordsworth's  volume  will 
filmish  us  with  materials  for  discovering  which  of  the  two 
Churches  at  present  existing  in  that  country,  is  the  ancient 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland— for  that,  after  all,  is  the  real 
question  to  be  considered.  If  Serjeant  Shee  can  show  us  that 
uie  Church  to  which  he  belongs  is  entitled  to  that  appellation, 
then  we  willingly  allow  that  his  proposed  plan  falls  very  far  short 
of  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  is  but  a  very  trifling  instalment  of 
long-delayed  justice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  Church  be  not 
the  old  Cathohc  Church  of  Ireland,  then  he  will  find  it  very 
difficult,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  persuade  the  English  Parliament 
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to  rob  and  plunder  that  which  is  the  true  Church,  for  the  sake  of 
endowing  a  schismatic  community.  Now  on  this  particular  point 
we  woum  commend  to  Serjeant  Sheets  very  special  notice  the 
following  quotation  from  Dr.  Wordsworth : — 

"  Among  the  pre-requisites  for  the  attainment  of  tbb  object,  one  of 
the  most  important  is,  that  the  public  mind»  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland,  should  be  disabused  of  certain  fallacies  concerning  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  that  country,  and  should  be  rightly  informed  on  that 
subject. 

*'  For  a  long  time,  the  advocates  of  Romanism  in  Ireland,  have  been 
commonly  permitted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  venerable  and 
attractive  words,  *  the  Old  Religion,'  •  the  Ancient  Faith,*  *  the  Church 
of  the  Fathers.'  Thus,  many  among  ourselves  have  been  led  to 
imagine  that  these  phrases  are  synonymous  with  the  Religion  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  On  this  ground  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that 
to  encourage  and  endow  Romanism  in  Ireland  would  be  only  a  work  of 
Justice  and  an  act  of  Restitution.  And,  on  the  same  principle,  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some,  that  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Irish,  who 
have  recently  renounced  the  errors  of  Rome,  have,  by  so  doing,  abjured 
the  faith  of  their  Fathers,  and  have  embraced  a  new  Religion.  It  is 
time  that  the  light  of  History  should  dispel  these  illusions.  It  is  time, 
that  they  who  hold  this  language  should  be  called  upon  in  the  name  of 
Him  Who  is  the  Truth,  to  substantiate  what  they  say.  Produce  your 
cause,  saith  the  Lord;  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons.  Let  us  not 
have  assertions,  but  proofs.  Let  them  show, — if  they  can, — that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  exercised  supreme  authority  in  Ireland  for  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ.  Are  they  able  to  do  so  ?  No,  my  brethren,  the 
truth  is — and  it  is  time  that  the  truth  should  be  known  by  all, — that 
Romanism  in  Ireland  is  a  new  religion,  that  it  came  in  by  stealth,  in 
an  age  of  darkness  ;  and  that  the  renunciation  of  the  Papal  Supremacy 
is  not  an  act  of  apostasy,  (Heaven  forbid!)  but  a  right  and  necessary 
exercise  of  Christian  Liberty ;  and  if  it  be  coupled — as  it  ever  ought 
to  be  coupled — with  the  reception  of  Holy  Scripture  (interpreted  by 
Antiquity)  as  the  supreme  Standard  and  all-sufficient  Rule  of  Faith, 
then  it  is  a  blessed  return  to  the  Old  Religion,  the  religion  of  ancient 
Ireland,  the  Religion  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  in  her  purest  and 
happiest  days. 

"If  this  can  be  clearly  shown  (as  it  is  my  belief  it  may,  and  with 
God's  blessing  it  is  my  hope  to  prove  it  can),  then  an  unspeakable 
comfort  will  thence  arise  to  those  who  abjure  Popery,  and  a  strong 
motive  will  thus  be  presented  to  others  to  follow  their  example.  They 
will  feel  that  by  ceasing  to  be  Papists,  they  become  better  Patriots ; 
that  they  indentify  themselves  with  their  own  ancestors  of  their  earliest 
Christian  History,  and  with  the  noblest*  and  most  glorious  associations 
of  their  native  land,  and  that  they  are  recovering  their  ancient  religious 
privileges,  to  which  it  owed  its  happiness  and  glory  *." 

»  Sermons  on  Irish  Church,  pp.  1I-*13. 
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Witli  a  view  of  showing  the  falsity  of  Romish  assertions  on 
this  point,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  second  sermon,  enters  fully 
into  the  history  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  as  he  may  well  be 
called,  St.  Patrick.  He  proves  clearly  that  the  venerable  saint, 
probably  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  had  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  consequently  that  her  claim  to  a  Supre- 
macy over  the  Irish  Church,  in  consequence  of  St.  Patrick^s 
mission,  is  a  false  and  idle  claim.  Dr.  Wordsworth  then  gives 
St.  Patrick's  "Confession  of  Faith,''  which  we  must  quote  at 
length,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  deductions  which,  by  every 
principle  of  logical  inference,  must  plainly  be  drawn  from  that 
Confession : — 

"  And  what  was  his  doctrine  ? 

*'  At  the  commencement  of  the  same  work  he  has  inserted  his  own 
profession  of  Faith.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Nicene 
Creed. 

'*  *  There  is  no  other  God '  (he  declares)  '  besides  God  the  Father 
and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  Whom  we  confess  to  have  been  from  ever- 
lasting with  the  Father,  and  Who  was  begotten  before  all  things,  and  by 
Whom  all  things  were  made,  visible  and  invisible,  and  Who  was  made 
man,  and  overcame  death,  and  ascended  into  heaven  to  the  Father. 
And  God  gave  unto  Him  all  power  over  every  name  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord  and  God.  We  believe  in  Him,  and  expect  that  He  will 
come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  and  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works  ;  and  He  has  poured  out  upon  us  abundantly 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  pledge  of  immortality,  Who  maketh  us 
to  believe  and  obey,  and  to  be  sons  of  God  the  Father,  and  to  be 
fellow-heirs  of  Christ  Whom  we  confess ;  and  we  adore  One  God  in  the 
Trinity  of  the  Sacred  Name.' 

"  Such  is  the  Creed  of  St.  Patrick,  set  down  with  his  own  hand, 
at  the  close  of  his  long  life,  in  the  Volume  which  he  left  as  a  bequest  to 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

'*  What,  therefore,  shall  we  now  say  ?  With  feelings  of  respect  and 
affection,  we  address  ourselves  to  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland.  Take  the  Creed  of  St.  Patrick  in  one  hand;  and 
take  the  Trent  Creed,  or  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  in  the  other.  Place 
them  side  by  side.  Compare  the  two.  The  Trent  Creed,  which  Rome 
now  imposes  on  all  Ecclesiastics,  has  added  twelve  Articles  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  which  we  hold ;  and  it  declares  that  belief  in  those 
twelve  Articles  is  necessary  to  everlasting  salvation.  It  says, '  Hsec 
est  Catholica  Fides,  extra  quam  nemo  salvus  esse  potest.'  Now,  let 
us  inquire.  Do  you  find  those  twelve  Articles  in  the  Creed  of  St. 
Patrick  ?  One  of  those  Articles  is  an  assertion  of  Roman  Supremacy. 
Do  you  find  that  there  ? — No.  Another  is.  Obedience  to  the  Pope.  Do 
you  find  that  there  ? — No.  Another  is,  Belief  in  Trantabstanilation. 
Another  is.  Belief  in    Purgatory,    Do  you  find  them  there  ? — No. 
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Another  is,  Communion  in  one  kind.  Is  that  there  ?-^No.  Do  you 
find  a  single  one  of  those  twelve  Articles  there  ?  No,  not  one.  And 
yet  you  assert,  that  a  belief  in  all  these  Articles  is  necessary  to  salTa- 
tion,  and  you  denounce  us  as  heretics  and  innovators,  because  we  do 
Hot,  and  cannot,  receive  them.  What !  if  all  these  are  necessary,  how 
is  it  that  St.  Patrick  does  not  mention  one  of  them  ?  Was  the  Apostle 
of  Ireland  a  heretic  ?  If  so,  ive  are  content  to  be  heretics  with  him. 
We  are  satisfied  with  his  Creed.  We  hold  every  Article  of  it.  And  we 
leave  it  to  you  to  consider,  whether,  if  you  are  not  content  with  St. 
Patrick's  Creed,  you  ought  to  claim  St.  Patrick  as  your  Apostle, — or, 
if  you  desire  to  have  St.  Patrick  as  your  Apostle,  you  ought  not  to  be 
content  with  your  Apostle's  Creed  ? 

''  Once  more.  As  we  have  observed,  St.  Patrick's  Confession  is  an 
autobiographical  memoir  of  his  ministerial  career. 

"  If  now,  St.  Patrick  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  from  Rome,  if  he  had 
been  ordained  at  Rome,  if  he  had  been  dependent  on  Rome,  and  had 
supposed  that  Ireland  was  subject,  either  temporally  or  spiritually,  to 
the  Roman  See,  he  would  hiave  intimated  in  his  Confession  that  this 
was  the  case.  Tour  Bishops  now  call  themselves,  Bishops  by  the 
Grace  of  Qod  and  the  Apostolic  See,  meaning  thereby  the  See  of  Rome. 
St.  Patrick,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ireland,  would  have  done  the  same.  But 
now  refer  to  his  own  life.  Open  his  Confession.  Does  he  state  that  he 
received  his  ministerial  Authority  from  Rome  ? — No.  Does  he  say  that 
he  and  his  flock  are  subject  to  Rome  ? — No.  What  then,  does  he  say 
of  Rome  ?  He  mentions  the  Clergy  of  Ireland ;  he  mentions  the 
Clergy  of  Britain  ;  he  mentions  the  Clergy  of  France ;  but  he  never 
mentions  the  Clergy  of  Rome.  The  woi^s  Roman  Bishop,  Roman 
See,  are  not  to  be  found  there.  The  name  of  Rome  does  not  occur 
once  in  his  work.  1  leave  it  to  you,  my  brethren,  to  draw  the  neces- 
sary inferences  from  these  memorable  facts  '." 

In  his  third  sermon,  Dr.  Wordsworth  considers  the  Irish 
Church  in  the  age  of  St.  Golumba,  and  draws  a  very  beautiful 
picture  of  her  then  happy  and  flourishing  condition.  We  can 
only  find  room  for  one  striking  passage  : — 

"  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  the 
burning  and  shining  light  of  the  Western  World.  Her  Candlestick  was 
seen  from  afar,  difiusing  its  rays,  like  the  luminous  beacon  of  some 
lofly  Lighthouse  planted  on  a  rock  amid  the  foaming  surge  of  the 
ocean,  and  casting  its  light  over  the  dark  sea,  to  guide  the  mariner  in 
his  course.  Such  was  the  Church  of  Ireland  then.  Such  she  was 
specially  to  us.  We,  we  of  this  land,  must  not  endeavour  to  conceal 
our  obligations  to  her.  We  must  not  be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  with 
regard  to  Learning, — and  especially  with  regard  to  Sacred  Learning, — 
Ireland  was  in  advance  of  England  at  that  time.  The  sons  of  our 
nobles  and  gentry  were  sent  for  education  thither.     Ireland  was  the 

'  Sermons  on  Ixish  Church,  pp.  44-  ■  18. 


iTnivenity  of  the  West.  She  was  rich  in  Lihrariesi  Colleges,  and 
Schools.  She  was  famous,  as  now,  for  hospitality.  She  received  those 
who  came  to  her,  with  afibctionate  generosity,  and  provided  them  books 
and  instructors.  She  trained  them  in  sound  learning,  especially  in  the 
Word  of  God. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  We,  ray  brethren,  are  bound  to  remember  that 
the  Christianity  of  England  and  of  Scotland  was,  in  a  great  measure 
reflected  upon  them  from  the  West,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Irish 
Missionaries,  especially  of  those  who  came  from  the  Scriptural  School  of 
lona.  That  school  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Columba. 
He  came  from  Ireland.  He  was  of  her  ancient  line  of  Kings.  He  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland.  And  if  (as  we  have  already  seen  to  be  probable)  St.  Patrick, 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  both  countries  may 
find  pleasure  in  the  reflexion,  that  Ireland  repaid  the  debt,  and  sent  an 
Apostle  to  Scotland  in  the  person  of  St.  Columba^*' 

But  we  approach  an  epoch  in  Irish  Church  history  of  very 
grave  importance,  and  one  we  must  consider  carefully.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  proves  to  demonstration,  that,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century  down  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  there  are  not  the  faintest  traces  of  the  Church 
of  Home  having  exercised  the  slightest  spiritual  doitiination  over 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  But,  in  the  ninth  century,  Ireland  was 
invaded  by  the  Danes,  who  established  themselves  principally  in 
Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  Being  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  tenth  century,  these  invaders  did  not  unite  them- 
selves, as  they  should  have  done,  with  the  ancient  Church  of 
Ireland,  but,  claiming  affinity  with  the  Normans,  already  planted 
in  Britain,  they  procured  consecration  for  their  bishops  from  the 
see  of  Canterbury ;  and  thus,  the  English  Church  being  then 
under  subjection  to  Rome,  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  a 
footing  was  first  gained  for  Rome  in  Ireland, — a  footing  which 
she  did  not  fail  speedily  to  extend,  a.  d.  1106,  the  first  Papal 
Le^te,  Gillebert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  was  nominated  by  Gregory 
VII.  Then,  a.  n.  1171,  came  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  The 
petty  chieftains  of  Ireland,  worn  out  with  internal  dissensions, 
readily  submitted  to  his  sway.  At  the  Council  of  Cashel,  1172, 
Ireland  became,  ^'  temporally  and  spiritually,  subject  to  England, 
and  through  England — to  Rome.^^  Then  came  the  degradation 
of  John,  when  the  King  of  England  did  homage  for  his  crown  to 
a  Papal  Legate. 

It  is  impudently  asserted  by  Romanists,  that  we  owe  Magna 
Cluuia  to  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Churoh^  What  says  Dr. 
Wordsworth  on  this  point : — 
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'<  The  Barons  of  England  obtained  Magna  Charta  from  King  John, 
and  it  is  sometimes  alleged  by  adherents  of  Rome  that  the  Barons  of 
England  were  Romanists,  and  that  therefore  we  owe  Magna  Charta  to 
Rome.     But  what  is  the  fact  ? 

**  After  the  submission  made  by  King  John  to  the  Papal  Legate,  the 
Pope»  Innocent  III.,  claimed  England,  as  well  as  Ireland,  as  his  own. 
The  King  had  bound  himself  by  an*  oath  to  the  Barons  that  he  would 
observe  Magna  Charta.     But  the  Pope  absolved  him  from  that  oath. 

'*  To  cite  the  Pope's  own  words,  in  a  Bull  still  extant,  '  We  utterly 
reprobate  and  condemn  this  compact,  and  we  forbid  the  King  to  observe 
it  under  pain  of  anathema.' 

'*  Rome  condemned  Magna  Charta;  she  absolved  the  King  from 
his  oath  to  keep  it ;  she  interdicted  him  from  observing  it.  And  yet, 
it  is  said  by  some,  that  England  owes  Magna  Charta  to  Rome  '." 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  period  which  intervened  between 
Henry  II.  and  Henry  VIIL,  a  very  interesting  period  to  con- 
sider, and  for  this  reason  : — Borne  tells  us  that  the  only  method 
of  tranquillizing  "  unhappy  Ireland  '^  is  by  bringing  her  under  her 
dominion.  But  the  answer  is  obvious.  What  is  the  most  melan- 
choly period  in  Irish  history  ?  When  did  she  groan  under  the 
great^t  amount  of  crime,  oppression,  and  misery.  Precisely  at 
that  identical  period,  when  Rome  had  the  fullest  sway,  during 
those  identical  three  hundred  years  between  the  two  Henrys, 
when  her  rule  was  most  absolute, — when,  if  ever,  on  her  showing, 
Ireland  should  have  been  flourishing  and  happy.  But  she  was 
then,  as  now,  "  unhappy  Ireland,''  and  then,  as  now,  from  the 
same  cause,  the  baneful  and  pernicious  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Dr.  Wordsworth  draws  a  striking  picture  of  the  misery 
of  the  Irish  people  during  this  period.  We  must  extract  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  from  the  consideration  of  it : — 

"  We  are  placed,"  he  says,  "  on  our  guard  against  the  specious 
allegations  of  those  who  would  now  persuade  us  that  if  Ireland  is  to 
flourish,  she  must  accept  the  Rule  of  Rome.  If  she  is  to  prosper, 
they  say,  Romish  Legates  must  be  received  there,  a  Romish  hierarchy 
must  domineer  there,  Romish  titles  must  pass  current  there,  Romish 
Councils  must  be  convened  there, — and,  if  they  would  complete  the 
picture  of  Romish  domination, — Italian  Priests  must  be  beneficed  there 
— Italian  Prelates  must  levy  tribute  there, — Peter-pence  must  be  paid 
there. 

"  But  to  this  we  reply.  Why  do  you  speak  to  us  of  what  might  be  ? 
All  these  things  that  you  desire,  have  already  been.  Your  wishes 
have  been  gratified ;  your  aspirations  have  been  fulfilled  five  centuries 
ago.  We  do  not  ask  for  ideal  dreams  of  the  future  ;  we  know — know 
too  well — the  stern  realities  of  the  past.     Rome  does,  indeed,  labour  to 
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beguile  us  by  sbows  and  semblances  of  sanctity.  She  has  fastings^ 
and  prayers,  and  processions,  and  pilgrimages,  litanies,  and  jubileesi 
religious  houses,  and  confraternities : — she  comes  to  us  wearing  on  her 
head  a  halo  of  holiness.  Thus  she  dazzles  our  eyes.  But  what  says 
Christ  ?  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  By  her  fruits  we  have 
known  her.  And  now  we  need  only  say  to  these  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  Roman  domination  in  Ireland,  who  would  regenerate  that  country 
by  means  of  the  Papacy,  Look  back  first  to  the  most  glorious  period  of 
Irish  History ;  and  then  look  back  to  the  gloomiest  period  of  Irish 
History.  Ireland  knew  nothing  of  Rome  in  the  first  period  ;  she 
knew  much  of  Rome  in  the  second  period ;  and  then  her  gold  became 
dim,  and  the  fine  gold  was  changed  into  dross.  How  did  the  faithful 
city  become  an  harlot  I  it  had  been  full  of  judgment :  righteousness  had 
lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers.  Her  princes  are  rebellious,  and  com^ 
panions  of  thieves  :  they  judge  not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause 
of  the  widow  come  unto  them.  These  were  the  fruits  of  Roman  ascend- 
ancy for  which  you  so  eagerly  sigh.  Enough  of  these  fruits  yet  remains 
to  satisfy  you  ;  for  the  tree  still  surrives.  And  if  it  be  permitted  to 
strike  deeper  root,  and  to  stretch  its  branches  more  widely,  these  fruits 
will  abound  more ;  and  we  know  too  well  from  the  past  what  will  be 
the  result  for  the  future  *•" 

And  now,  we  approach  the  period  of  what  Romanists  call  the 
'^  Great  Schism,^^  but  what  we  call,  and  God  grant  that  we  may 
never  cease  to  do  so,  the  "  Glorious  Reformation.''  Dr.  Words- 
worth very  ably  replies  to  the  ad  captandum  argument  respecting 
the  personal  character  of  Henir  V III.  He  shows  that  God,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  described  as  frequently  accomplishing  His 

Eurposes  by  very  unworthy  instruments ;  secondly,  that  Romanists 
ave  certainly  no  right,  looking  on  their  own  history,  to  taunt  us 
with  respect  to  that  monarch ;  and,  moreover,  however  bad  he 
might  be,  he  was  exactly  what  the  Church  of  Rome  herself  made 
him !     We  must  quote  one  passage  here : — 

•*  First,"  says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  "  we  would  turn  to  our  Roman 
Catholic  Brethren  and  ask,  May  not  their  own  argument  haply  recoil 
upon  themselves  ?  You  affirm  that  Rome  is  the  '  Mistress  of  Churches/ 
and  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  '  Universal  Bishop.'  But  by  whom  were 
those  titles  conferred  ?  By  the  Emperor  Phocas.  And  who  was  he  ? 
a  murderer, — another  Zimri — who  slew  his  master,  the  Emperor  Mau- 
rice. And  why  were  those  titles  bestowed  by  Phocas  on  the  Roman 
Bishop  and  his  see  ?  From  resentment  against  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  from  ambitious  desires  to  gain  the  favour  and  coun- 
tenance of  Rome  to  his  own  enormities.  They  were  given  by  a 
sanguinary  tyrant  for  a  wicked  purpose.  Reproach  us  not  therefore 
with  the  sins  of  Henry  YIII.  whom  we  do  not  recognize  as  Founder  of 
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the  Church  in  Ireland,  lest  we  remind  you  of  the  vices  of  one  from 
whom  the  titles  were  derivedi  on  which  you  daim  the  homage  of  the 
world. 

*'  Again,  let  us  desire  you  to  recollect,  who  first  subdued  the  Church 
of  Ireland  to  the  sway  of  Romt  ?  King  Henry  II.  And  by  whom 
was  he  invited  to  Ireland  ?  By  an  adulterous  Prince,  Dermot  Mae 
Murrough.  And  what  was  the  character  of  Henry  II.  ?  Ton  your- 
selves charge  him  with  murder — the  murder  of  one  whom  you  have 
canonized  ^s  a  Saint  and  a  Martyr,  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  We  know 
also  that  he  was  a  faithless  husband  and  a  bad  father.  And  you  assert 
that  he  was  brought  to  Ireland,  not  by  any  love  of  the  Church,  but 
from  personal  ambition.  Strange  it  is  that  the  subjugatum  of  Ireland 
to  Rome  by  such  a  prince  as  Henry  II.  should  be  a  laudable  work, 
although,  as  you  admit,  it  was  effected  by  evil  men,  acting  from  the 
worst  motives,  and  yet  you  should  not  allow  us  to  deny  that  the  amwci- 
patiott  of  the  Irish  Church  from  the  thraldom  of  Rome  by  Henry  VIII. 
was  evil,  because  the  agent  employed  by  God  to  effect  it  was  not  a  reU« 
gious  King,  and  was  not  swayed  by  holy  desires'." 

We  must  pass  very  cursorily  over  the  proof  which  Dr.  Words- 
worth brings  forward  of  the  regularity  and  order  with  which  the 
Irish  Beformation  was  conducted.  He  shows  that  it  was  carried 
on  by  lawful  Synods  of  the  Church — that  in  1551,  a  Synod  of 
Irish  Bishops  received  the  English  Liturgy — that  in  1560-1,  a 
Synod  of  Irish  Bishops  was  held  for  **  establishing  the  Protestant 
religion  ^^ — that  all  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  except  two,  took  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  the  only  two  recusants  being  the  usurping 
occupants  of  the  Sees  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  from  which  oees 
Queen  Mary  had  ejected  the  lawful  prelates,  because  they  were 
married  men — and  that  Ireland  was  gradually,  but  surely  and 
quietly,  conforming  to  the  principles  of  the  Beformation,  until  the 
excommunication  of  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V.,  to  whom,  and  to 
whom  alone,  all  the  subsequent  miseries  of  Ireland  are  really  to 
be  attributed.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Bomish 
Church  in  Ireland,  as  m  England,  is  an  usurping  and  schismatic 
Church.  We  must  quote  the  very  striking  passage  in  which  Dr. 
Wordsworth  discusses  this  point : — 

'*  Again,  with  respect  to  Church  Government  They  assert  that  the 
present  Reformed  Church  of  Ireland  dates  its  origin  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  that  it  is  a  New  Church,  and,  therefore.  No 
Church. 

"  But  not  only  do  we  deny  this,  but  we  desire  them  to  look  at  them- 
selves. According  to  the  decrees  of  the  Ancient  Church,  there  can  be 
but  one  Bishop  in  a  Diocese,  and  o^e  Archbishop  in  a  Province ;  and 
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he  who  intrudes  into  a  See  already  occupied  hy  another,  is  guilty  of 
schism,  and  is  no  lawful  Bishop.  Kow,  therefore,  let  us  ask  the  present 
Romish  Bishops  in  Ireland, — Who  sent  them?  Who  gave  them 
authority  to  execute  the  Episcopal  office  in  Ireland  ?  Let  them  trace 
hack  their  succession,  if  they  can,  even  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Grant,  for  argument's  sake,  that  they  can  do  this,  which  is 
dubious.  But,  if  they  arrive  there,  there  they  must  stop;  they  cannot 
go  a  single  step  further  back.  Their  Ecclesiastical  ancestors  of  that 
period  were  not  consecrated  by  Bishops  of  Ireland.  The  hands  of  the 
successors  of  St,  Patrick  were  never  laid  upon  their  heads.  They 
started  up  without  predecessors,  uncalled  and  unlooked  for.  They 
were  not  of  Irish  creation ;  they  came  from  foreign  lands,  from  Italy 
and  Spain ;  some  of  them  sent  under  a  curse  from  the  Pope,  if  they 
refused  to  go.  And  wherefore  did  they  come  ? — To  seize  upon  Epis- 
copal titles  worn  by  rightful  owners ;  to  invade  Episcopal  offices  exe- 
cuted by  lawful  rulers ;  to  intrude  into  Irish  Dioceses  occupied  by 
Irish  Bishops.  Thus  they  set  up  a  new  altar  against  the  true  altar ; 
they  raised  up  a  new  Priesthood  and  a  new  Episcopate  against  the 
ancient  Priesthood  and  ancient  Episcopate  in  Ireland ;  they  were 
spiritual  usurpers ;  they  followed  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam«  and  walked 
in  the  gainsaying  ofKorah. 

''And  by  what  means  and  instruments  did  they  prosecute  their 
work  ?  Not  by  the  arms  of  the  Spirit,  but  by  fire  and  sword.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ireland  was  comparatively 
peaceful.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  now,  at  length,  a  promise  of  hap- 
piness. The  Word  of  Ood  had  been  made  more  accessible  to  the 
people.  Many  thousand  printed  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
now,  for  the  first  time,  circulated  in  Ireland.  The  Queen  had  given 
command  that  the  Bible  should  be  translated  into  the  Irish  tongue. 
There  seemed  to  be  One  Church  and  One  People.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  interposed  and  confounded  all  things.  He  excom- 
municated the  Queen.  Thrice  he  fulmined  his  anathemas  against  her. 
He  pretended  to  dethrone  her,  and  to  give  her  dominions  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  sent  the  Spanish  Armada  against  her.  He  excited  her 
subjects  to  rebel,  and  despatched  emissaries  into  Ireland,  who  fanned 
the  fiame  of  civil  war,  and  brought  consecrated  plumes,  and  banners^ 
and  beads,  and  Agnus-Deis,  from  Rome,  and  promised  the  same  indul- 
gences to  those  who  fought  against  their  Queen  as  he  gave  to  those  who 
warred  against  the  Turks.  Thus  Ireland  became  tJbe  scene  of  a  reli- 
gious war.  So  it  continued  for  near  forty  years.  Churches  were 
burnt  and  pillaged,  and  the  work  of  Reformation  was  arrested.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  predecessors  of  the  Ropiish 
Hierarchy  in  Ireland  were  introduced  into  that  country*.** 

And  now,  for  the  present,  we  muat  leave  Dr.  Wordsworth. 
We  shall  have  to  refer  to  him  again,  by  and  bye,  when  we  come 
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to  speak  of  the  New  Bkfobmation,  which  is  now,  wiUi  soch 
wonderful  rapidity,  progressing  in  Irdand.  We  have  said,  we 
trust,  sufficient  to  prove  that  Serjeant  Sheets  proposal,  specious 
and  moderate  as  it  appears  on  paper,  is  really  a  mudulent  pro- 
posal, and  can  only  be  carried  out  by  spoliation  and  robbery.  If 
the  Irish  Boman  Church  be  schismatic,  as  we  have  shown  it  to 
be — if  the  only  Church  which  can  trace  her  lawful  and  unbroken 
succession  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Irish  Church  history,  be  the 
Established  Church — then,  surely,  Serjeant  Shee  can  have  no 
shadow  of  a  right  to  take  away  the  property  of  the  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  the  other,  any  more  thim  the  English  Paiiia- 
ment  can  have  a  right  to  take  the  revenues  of  the  See  of  Canterbury 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the  ^^  Archbishopric  of  Westminster.**^ 

But  we  turn  now  to  our  second  proposed  subject  of  inquiiy, 
VIZ. : — Have  the  Bomish  priesthood  so  conducted  themselves  in 
Ireland,  as  to  have  at  all  events  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal  claim  to 
attention,  support,  and  assistance  from  the  British  Parliament ! 
Fortunately,  owing  to  the  recent  researches  of  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head,  we  arc  at  no  loss  for  an  answer  to  the  question.  We 
strongly  suspect,  that  no  traveller  ever  spent  so  short  a  time  in  a 
strange  country,  who  produced  such  a  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion as  the  result  of  his  visit.  We  regret,  deeply,  that  we 
cannot  give  to  Sir  Francis  the  space  and  attention  to  which  he 
is  fairly  entitled,  but  as  we  bring  his  testimony  forward  for  a 
definite  and  specific  object,  we  can  only  allude  very  briefly  to  the 
general  contents  of  his  able  and  interesting  volume. 

Sir  Francis  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  "  National 
System  of  Education."  We  must  extract  his  description  of  the 
infant  school  department;  and  also  the  reflection  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind  after  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
routine  of  arrangements  :— 

"  On  proceeding,"  he  says,  "  to  the  infants'  school,  I  found  300  of 
them  in  their  playground,  drawn  up  in  four  or  five  formal  lines,  just 
ready,  with  little  monitors  at  their  side,  to  tottle  into  school. 

"  Their  faces  were  all  clean,  and  they  were  waiting  with  serious 
countenances  for  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  little  '  soft  nonsense '  I  had  whispered  into  the  ear  of  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  their  yard,  she  called  out  to  them  in  a  loud  tone, 
*  Children/  you  may  have  Jive  minutes  more  play  I*  By  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder  one  could  scarcely  have  scattered  them  more  suddenly  in 
all  directions.  In  one  second  the  formality  of  their  position  and  coun- 
tenances had  vanished,  and  all  over  the  gritty  precincts  of  the  yard 
they  were,  mostly  with  little  bare  feet,  to  be  seen  running,  tumbling, 
jumping,  and  laughing.     A  lot  of  more  intelUgent  faces  and  beautiful 
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complexions  no  one  could  desire  to  behold.  Their  glossy  hair  was  of 
all  colours. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  yard  were  two  poles,  but  the  amusement  they 
appeared  most  to  enjoy  was  scrambling  up  a  steep  inclined  wooden 
trough,  and,  on  reaching  the  summit,  squatting  down  and,  without  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  adjustment  of  their  clothes,  sliding  down  a 
corresponding  descending  wooden  trough,  the  bottom  of  which  was  not 
only  highly  polished,  but  literally  worn  into  two  little  furrows  by  the 
endless  friction  that,  by  the  inventive  powers  of  the  Commissionersi 
had  been  applied  to  it.  In  a  few  instances,  as  a  great  joke,  a  child, 
instead  of  sitting,  went  down  this  montagne  liusse  head-foremost,  on 
its  stomach  or  back  as  it  preferred. 

'*  Any  one  witnessing  the  innocent,  happy  joy  of  these  children, 
would  reasonably  have  hoped  that  the  hand  of  Time  would  have  been 
arrested,  but,  as  usual,  he  was  inexorable  ;  the  five  minutes  came  to  an 
end — the  bell  rang — the  children,  stomach  versus  back,  fell  out  into  five 
lines,  and  by  word  of  command  of  ber  majesty  the  queen  of  their  yard 
they  once  again  tottled  into  their  schoolroom. 

'*  On  arriving  there  in  the  morning  they  deposit  their  hats  and  caps 
in  a  basket  placed  at  one  end  of  each  of  their  respective  forms,  and 
their  bread  (dinner)  in  another  basket  at  tlie  other  end. 

'*  In  the  schoolroom  I  found,  seated  in  various  directions,  a  number 
of  very  intelligent-looking  female  teachers,  each  of  whom  had  sus« 
pendcd  before  her  a  picture.  One  represented  the  whole  process  of 
making  bread,  from  the  ploughing  of  land  for  wheat  to  reaping,  thrash- 
^^^8^*  grinding,  and  baking.  Another,  the  various  preparations  which 
leather  undergoes,  and  the  mode  of  making  shoes.  Another  was  a 
carpenter's  shop,  with  delineations  of  all  his  tools.  Another,  as  a 
trifling  change,  a  representation  of  the  solar  system. 

'*  Each  poor  teacher,  like  Prometheus  on  his  rock,  was  chained  to  the 
picture  she  had  undertaken  to  explain ;  but  as  she  could  not  long 
continue  to  propound  its  contents  to  one  group,  the  chief  Superintendent 
every  now  and  then,  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  her,  gave  a  stamp  and  a 
whistle,  on  which  each  group  of  children,  under  a  tiny  monitor — in 
many  instances  not  four  years  old,  and  who  is  changed  every  week — 
moved  successively  to  the  next  picture,  which  was  no  sooner  explained 
than,  in  obedience  to  another  sudden  stamp  and  whistle,  these  little  but- 
terflies, with  their  monitor,  flew  to  sip  the  honey  of  the  adjoining  flower. 

*•  In  a  neighbouring  room  I  found  a  congregation  of  infants  on 
benches  raised  one  above  another,  merrily  singing  a  tune,  into  which 
had  been  artfully  slipped  a  very  small  portion  of  the  multiplication  table, 
and  as  this  medicine  evidently  made  them  very  shortly  more  or  less 
drowsy  (I  saw  one  tiny  sinner  from  the  bottom  of  her  soul  give  a 
decided  yawn),  the  teacher  artfully  revived  them  by  saying  very  softly, 
*Let*s  take  another  sleep  I*  on  which,  with  great  glee,  they  all  threw 
themselves  backwards,  an  exertion  and  a  joke  combined,  which  on  their 
being  ordered  to  awake,  completely  revived  them.  One  little  girl, 
however,  of  about  two  years  old,  who  had  over-acted  the  part,  remained 
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sound  asleep ;  and,  as,  with  her  tiny  mouth  open,  her  glossy  flaxen 
hair  lay  wild  and  loose  upon  her  rosy  cheeks,  I  strongly  felt  how  un- 
conscious she  was  of  the  parental  endeavours  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
together  with  Commissioners  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Archbishop 
Murray,  Lord  Bellew,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  M eath,  the 
Right  Hon.  Alex.  Macdonnell,  and  others  of  the  highest  attainments  in 
Ireland,  were  making  to  impart,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  511,239  other 
children  throughout  Ireland,  infantine  habits  of  cleanliness  and  obedience, 
as  also  the  inestimable  advantages  of  an  admirable  education.  And 
yet  I  could  not  help  repeating  to  myself  how  lamentable  is  the  reflec- 
tion, that  while,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  164,577^.,  Parliament  is 
assisting  this  great  work,  the  Commissioners,  although  they  have  bene- 
volently spared  no  pains  in  giving  to  the  children  they  have  undertaken 
to  educate  every  temporal  assistance  that  ingenuity  could  possibly  desire, 
cannot  to  this  day  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
Bible,  or  even  in  the  construction  of  any  simple  Christian  prayer  in 
which  the  rising  generation  of  Irish,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  might 
be  taught  to  unite  !  In  short,  to  the  discredit  of  both  religions,  these 
children,  who  are  taught  so  innocently  to  join  together  *  with  heart  and 
voice '  in  a  harmonious  song  of  national  homage  to  their  Sovereign, 
arc  literally,  by  the  dark  rules  of  the  institution — which  'exclude 
from  the  general  school  all  Cate^^hisms  and  books  inculcating  peculiar 
religious  opinions  * — strictly  forbidden  from  exclaiming  together  with 
similar  unanimity, — 

**  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will  TOWARDS   MEN^'" 

One  subject,  to  which  Sir  Francis  paid  great  attention,  is,  at 
the  present  time,  of  special  interest,  viz.  the  College  of  May- 
nooth.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
some  authentic  information  respecting  that  College.  Sir  Francis 
thus  describes  the  method  by  which  that  information  was  ac- 
quired : — 

"  In  a  few  minutes,"  he  says,  "  the  door  from  the  entrance-hall  opened, 
and  in  walked  the  Vice-President,  in  his  black  gown.  He  appeared  to 
be  about  40  years  of  age  ;  he  was  tall,  light,  and  active,  with  a  counte- 
nance not  only  exceedingly  clever,  but  particularly  mild  and  pleasing. 
He  had  my  card  in  his  hand ;  and  I  had  scarcely  apologized  for  calling 
upon  him,  as  a  complete  stranger,  when  he  replied,  *  You  were  Governor 
of  Canada?'  I  answered,  *  I  was.'  And,  rather  to  my  surprise,  he 
then  added,  *  And  you  have  taken  the  part  of  Louis  Napoleon  V  As  1 
did  not  want  to  enter  into  that  subject,  I  briefly  said,  *  I  had  ;'  mut- 
tering to  myself  at  the  moment,  *  Well,  you  read  the  Times  at  all 
events  !'     *  Do  you  want,'  said  he,  *  to  see  our  College  ?' 

"  Of  course  I  did ;  but  as  I  was  particularly  anxious  that  he  should 
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not  consider  I  had  come  merely  from  private  curiosity,  I  at  once  took 
my  black  note-book  out  of  my  pocket,  and  opening  it,  and  displaying 
to  him  some  ten  or  fifteen  pages  of  pencil  writing,  I  said  very  gravely, 
•  I  yesterday  took  these  notes  of  the  system  of  Irish  education 
pursued  in  Marlborough  Street,  Dublin.  If  you  see  no  objection,  I 
desire  to  take  similar  notes,  not  on  theological  subjects,  but  on  the 
general  management  of  this  College.' 

"  For  a  moment  I  fancied  T  saw  a  very  small  cloud  of  reflection  flit 
across  the  sunshine  and  serenity  of  his  countenance ;  but  it  had  scarcely 
vanished  when  he  said,  with  great  kindness  of  manner,  '  I  will  show 
you  every  thing  myself  \' " 

He  then  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Institution : — 

*'  It  appears  that  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  College  of  St. 
Patrick  at  Maynooth,  founded  on  Mr.  Pitt's  recommendation,  in  1795, 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  consists  at  present 
of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Dean,  two  junior  Deans,  a  Prefect 
of  the  Dunboyne  establishment,  who  also  acts  as  Librarian,  a  Bursar, 
and  a  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  three  Catholic 
Archbishops,  seven  Bishops,  and  four  Irish  noblemen. 
•*  The  Professors  are  of 

**  Dogmatical  and  Moral  Theology. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettrcs* 

English  Rhetoric  and  French. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics. 

Humanity. 

Irish. 
"  There  are  also  attached  to  the  Institution,  a  Counsel,  a  Law-agent, 
a  Physician,  a  consulting  Physician,  a  Surgeon,  a  consulting  Surgeon, 
two  resident  Medical  Attendants,  and  lastly  a  Printer  and  Bookseller. 
"  For  the  maintenance  of  this  establishment  the  sum  of  about  8000/. 
was  annually  voted  by  the  Irish,  and  afterwards  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, from  1795  to  18079  when  an  additional  5000/.  was  granted  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  buildings.  From  1808  to  1813  the  annual  vote 
was  8283/.,  and  from  1813  to  1845  it  was  raised  to  8923/.  By  the 
Act  of  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  25,  the  College,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  placed  on  a  new  foundation,  and  permanently  en- 
dowed for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  500  student*?,  and  of  20 
senior  scholars  on  the  Dunboyne  foundation,  for  the  support  of  which 
the  College  receives  from  the  fee  simple  estates  of  the  late  Lord  Dun- 
boyne 460/.  a-year. 

"  Besides  providing  for  the  annual  cost  of  commons,  &c.,  for  theae 
520  students,  of  allowances  to  the  20  Dunboyne  students,  and  to  250 
students  of  the  three  senior  classes,  and  of  salaries  to  the  president, 
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superiors,  and  professors,  the  Act  above  quoted  moreover  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  the  sum  of  30,000/.,  for  erecting  the 
buildings  necessary  to  accommodate  the  enlarged  number  of  students, 
which  at  present  amounts  to  520. 

**  The  rules  for  their  admission  are  as  follows : 

"  No  applicant  can  be  received  as  a  student  at  Maynooth  College  un- 
less he  be  designed  for  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  be  sixteen  years  of 
age,  be  recommended  by  his  bishop,  and  unless  he  be  competent  to  pass 
a  prescribed  examination. 

'*  The  ordinary  course  of  study  requires  for  its  completion  five  years, 
after  which  the  student  is  deemed  fit  to  be  made  a  priest ;  but  those 
who,  by  their  superior  qualifications,  have  been  selected  for  the  Dun- 
boyne  establishment,  continue  their  course  for  three  additional  years. 
The  studies  principally  consist  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  rhetoric, 
mathematics,  French,  English  composition,  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  natural  history,  ecclesiastical  history, 
theology,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Irish  languages. 

"  The  Vice-President  explained  to  me,  that  within  the  territory  of 
the  College,  which  comprises  about  80  acres,  there  are  three  separate 
sets  of  buildings,  namely : 

**  1 .  One  containing  390  senior  students,  composed  of  a  sort  of  bar- 
rack, forming  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square  (the  front  of  this  building 
is  that  with  two  wings,  which  I  have  already  described). 

**  2.  A  new  college  just  erected  in  rear  of  the  old  one  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  25,  forming  also  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  square. 

"  3.  A  large  detached  building  of  two  fronts,  containing  130  junior 
students  whom,  on  their  arrival,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  keep  for  three 
years  by  themselves '." 

The  manner  of  living,  and  the  opportunities  of  recreation,  are 
thus  described:  — 

"  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  students  have  breakfast,  composed  of 
bread  and  butter,  with  tea  or  cocoa.  At  three  they  dine  (excepting  on 
Fridays  and  fast-days,  when  they  are  restricted  to  eggs,  puddings  or 
pies,  and  potatoes)  on  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  beer,  and  water.  At 
eight  in  the  evening  they  have  a  supper  of  bread  and  cocoa. 

**  On  descending  we  came  into  the  hollow  square,  surrounded  on  one 
side  by  the  entrance  front,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  dormitories  I 
have  just  described,  which  occupy  on  each  side  three  stories  of  33 
windown  each.  The  space  included  by  these  buildings  is  an  encircled 
green  lawn,  on  which  are  growing  very  luxuriantly  two  dark  yew-trees. 

"As  a  group  of  students  passed  us  I  asked  the  Vice-President 
whether  they  were  ever  allowed  to  go  into  the  village  ?  In  reply,  he 
told  me  that  on  Wednesdays  they  were  permitted  to  take  a  walk  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Dean ;  that  at  Christmas  and  Easter  they  have  a 
few  days  holiday,  but  remain  in  the  College ;  that  in  the  summer  they 
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bave  55  days*  vacation,  during  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  delivered 
over  to  their  bishop  or  parish  priest.  I  asked  whether  those  who 
remained  at  Maynooth  during  the  vacation  (this  summer  they  amounted 
to  upwards  of  60)  were  allowed  to  go  out?  '  Oh,  no,*  he  replied  ;  '  a 
student  with  us  is  always  under  the  inspection  of  his  superior.' 

'*  *  On  the  3rd  of  September,'  he  added  (I  copied  his  words  as  he 
spoke  them,  and  aflerwards  read  them  to  him  to  see  that  they  were 
quite  correct),  '  On  the  3rd  of  September  commences  a  *  spiritual 
retreat.'  During  the  whole  of  that  interval  all  the  Superiors,  Pro- 
fessors, and  Students  observe  perfect  silence,  devoting  themselves 
wholly  to  religious  exercises,  and  communing  only  with  God.  So 
solemn  is  the  separAtion  from  each  other  and  from  the  world,  that  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  leave  of  each  other,  by  shaking  hands  and 
bidding  farewell  as  if  going  on  a  long  journey  ;  and  when  it  is  over,  in 
like  manner,  they  meet  each  other  as  if  after  a  long  absence,  as  though 
they  had  not  seen  each  other  in  the  interim'.*" 

Sir  Francis  gives  the  following  extract  from  one  of  their  books 
of  devotions,  which  he  found  lying  about : — 

"  A  portion  of  it  appeared  to  have  been  much  thumbed,  and,  the 
leaves  opening  of  their  own  accord  at  that  particular  spot,  I  read  as 
follows : — 


"  '  Oh !  Holy  Trinity,  one  God,  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

Holy  Mary. 

Holy  Mother  of  God. 

Holy  Virgin  of  Virgins. 

Mother  of  Christ. 

Mother  of  Divine  Grace. 

Most  Pure  Mother. 

Most  Chaste  Mother. 

Most  Undefiled  Mother. 

Most  Amiable  Mother. 

Most  Admirable  Mother. 

Mother  of  our  Creator. 

Mother  of  our  Redeemer. 

Most  Prudent  Virgin. 

Most  Venerable  Virgin. 

Most  Renowned  Virgin. 

Most  Powerful  and  Most  Merci- 
ful Virgin. 

Most  Faithful  Virgin. 

Mirror  of  Justice. 

Seal  of  Wisdom. 

Cause  of  our  Joy. 

Spiritual  Vessel. 


Honourable  Vessel. 

Vessel  of  Singular  Devotion. 

Mystical  Rose. 

Tower  of  David. 

Tower  of  Ivory. 

Tower  of  Gold. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Gate  of  Heaven. 

Morning  Star. 

Health  of  the  Weak. 

Refuge  of  Sinners. 

Comfort  of  the  Afflicted. 

Help  of  Christians. 

Queen  of  Angels. 

Queen  of  Patriarchs. 

Queen  of  Prophets. 

Queen  of  Apostles. 

Queen  of  Martyrs. 

Queen  of  Confessors. 

Queen  of  Virgins. 

Queen  of  all  Saints. 

O   Lamb   of  God,   who  takest 

away  the  sins  of  the   world. 

Spare  us,  O  Lord.' 
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"  The  little  volame  containing  the  above  prayer  was  entitled  '  The 
KiYTo  HeavemV" 

And  yet  Bomanists  tcU  us  that  they  pay  no  homage  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent 
with  that  entire  devotion  of  heart  and  mind,  which  Scripture,  in 
every  page,  directs  us  to  pay  to  that  Divin£  Being  in  whom  the 
q>int  of  Mary  rejoiced  cu  her  Saviour  ! 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  Maynooth  with  a  descripticm 
of  the  daily  routine  of  Students  in  term.  It  will  be  seen  how 
minutely  every  moment  of  the  time  ia  marked  out — ^how  rigid  is 
ihe  rule  under  which  they  live : — 

"  They  rite  ordinarily,"  says  Sir  Francis,  *'  at  6.  (In  May  and  June 
at  6.) 
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''  I  then  observed  to  him  that  I  was  glad  I  had  visited  compartment 
A  of  the  Library,  as  people  in  England  were  usually  of  opinion  that 
Roman  Catholics  did  not  read  the  Bible. 

"  He  replied  in  the  following  words,  which  I  read  to  him  from  my 
note-book  to  ascertain— as  I  told  him — that  I  had  correctly  copied 
them  from  his  mouth. 

"  *  It  is  a  rule  of  our  Establishment,'  said  he,  *  that  every  young  man 
at  entrance  should  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  for  his  own 
individual  use;  and  so  solicitous  are  we  for  the  observance  of  this  rule 
that  our  Procurator  purchases  a  number  of  Bibles,  one  of  which  is 
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handed  by  him  to  each  student,  immediately  after  his  accession,  if  he 
has  not  already  a  Bible  in  his  possession.' 

*'  '  But/  said  I,  '  do  you  not  alter  or  suppress  some  portions  of  the 
Bible?* 

**  *  On  the  contrary,'  he  replied,  *  we  admit  more  books  of  Scripture 
than  most  Protestants.' 

•*  *  And,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  if  the  Procurator  of  the  College  of  May- 
nooth  actually  purchases  a  Bible,  and  hands  it  to  every  candidate  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  and  moreover,  if  Catholics  admit  more 
books  of  Scripture  than  most  Protestants ;  what  possible  excuse  can 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Dublin  offer  to  God,  or 
man,  for  virtually  excluding  the  said  Bible,  throughout  Christian 
Ireland,  from  the  education  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  youth  of 
both  sexes*?'" 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Sir  Francis  discusses  at  very 
great  length  the  ^^  degraded  condition  of  the  Irish  people/'  and 
the  origin  of  that  degradation.  He  proves  by  an  induction  of 
particulars,  into  which  our  space  forbids  us  to  follow  him,  that 
this  degradation  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  British  Government,  the  Irish  Landlords,  or  the 
Irish  people, — not,  we  presume,  mainly  to  be  ascribed,  for  we 
suspect  that  each  and  all  of  them  have  had  a  certain  share  in 
causing  tliat  degradation.     He  then  puts  this  question : — 

"  Are  the  Priesthood  or  Ireland  the  cause  of  the  moral 

DEGRADATION  OF  IRELAND  ? 

"Ireply, 'They  ARE?' 

"  The  affirmation  of  these  two  small  monosyllables  will  of  course 
excite  the  anger  of  those  against  whom  they  are  directed  ;  but,  as  it  is 
in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger  that  I  very  deliberately  make  the 
assertion,  I  calmly  defy  all  the  talents,  ability,  sophistry,  artifice,  and 
indignation  of  the  Irish  priesthood  to  repel  the  evidence  I  am  about  to 
adduce,  for  the  avowed  object  of  degrading  in  the  estimation  of  every 
Irishman,  and  most  especially  of  every  Irishwoman — to  the  proper 
level — a  clergy  who — /  will  prove  it — have  brought  scandal  on  the 
sacred  character  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  have  disgraced  the  cloth 
they  wear,  and  who  are  culpably  driving  from  a  beloved  soil  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  little  children,  whom  it  was  tlieir 
especial  duty  spiritually  and  morally  to  befriend. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned  I  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  whom  I  have  thus  publicly  arraigned.  I 
am  in  no  way  connected  with  them,  with  Ireland,  with  the  Irish 
Government,  with  the  Whig  Government,  or  with  Lord  Derby's 
Government ;  but,  like  everybody,  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  Sovereign  and 
to  my  country,  and,  in  performance  thereof,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to 
substantiate  what  I  have  affirmed.     All  I  ask  of  Ireland — in  return  for 
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the  service  I  am  endeavouring  to  render  to  her — is  an  UDprejadiced 
hearing,  a  cool  judgment,  and  an  honest  decision*." 

He  grounds  his  assertion  on  the  enormous  amount  of  spiritual 
power  wielded  by  the  Romish  priest  through  the  agency  of  the 
Confessional,  of  Indulgences,  of  Excommunication,  of  suppressing 
parts  of  God's  Word,  and  of  the  ceUbacy  of  the  Olei^.  He  then 
alludes  to  a  local  instance  of  the  power  of  the  Irish  priesthood, 
and  then  asks  the  following  very  pertinent  and  searching 
question : — 

*'  And  yet,  how  comes  it,  I  emphatically  ask,  that  with  all  these 
positions,  and  with  all  this  superhuman  power,  the  poor,  good,  virtuous 
Irish  people,  who,  in  fervent  devotion  to  their  revered  religion,  will 
proverbially  do  any  thing  that  their  priest  bids  them — how  comes  it,  I 
ask,  that,  bound  together  only  by  Ribbonism,  they  are  to  be  found 
almost  every  where,  in  squalid  rags,  living  with  their  pigs  and  asses, 
and  without  metaphor,  existing — most  fearfully — with  nothing  between 
them  and  the  far  west  of  America  but  the  rind  of  a  round  root, 
which  it  has  lately  pleased  the  Almighty  to  fester  and  corrupt  before 
it  even  comes  to  maturity  ? 

"  Is  it  because  the  facility  of  cultivating  that  root,  which  supports 
dogs,  sheep,  fowls,  pigs,  and  children^  encourages  early  marriages  ;  and 
that  for  every  such  early  marriage  the  improvident  couple  is  required 
to  pay  to  a  certain  personage  the  exorbitant  fee  of  25«.  to  begin  w'Uh^ 
with  a  further  demanded  fee  of  2s,  6d,  for  every  child  that  it  produces  ? 

**  Are  the  receipts  of  those  fees  the  latent  reason  why  every  well- 
organized  system  of  emigrating  from  such  a  degraded  state  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Irish  priesthood  ? 

**  la  it  to  prevent  the  stimulating  light  of  knowledge,  wliich  education 
would  throw  upon  the  Irish  poor,  that  Archbishop  M*Hale,   and   the 
majority  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  have  unceasingly  opposed,  and  are  still 
strenuously  opposing,  that  national  system  of  education,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which   I    have   imperfectly   described, — ^just  as   they    have 
opposed  that  legal  provision  for  the  poor  which  prevents  the  parish 
priest  from  remaining  their  sole  almoner  ?     And  while  a  stranger,  in 
travelling  through  Ireland,  cannot  give  a  little  child  a  halfpenny  with- 
out receiving  in  return  the  indigenous  words  *  God  bless  your  Arnh'r,' 
why  is  it  that  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  have  been  and  are  still 
taught  to  revile,  as  a  bitter  enemy,  that  generous  benefactor,  the  British 
Parliament,  which  in  the  late  period  of  their  distress  assisted  them  to 
the  enormous  extent  of  eight  millions?     In  short,  in  plain  terms,  is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  the  interest  and  the  object  of  the  Irish  priesthood  to  keep 
their  flocks  in  their  present  state  of  degradation  ?     For  if  it  be  neither 
their  interest  nor  their  object,  why,  I  ask,  have  they  neglected  to  teach 
those   who   have   so   implicitly  confided   in  them,  to  maintain   clean 
dwellings,  to  wear  decent  clothing,  and  to  adopt  a  species  of  cultivation 
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which  would  prevent  them,  to  a  considerahle  degree,  from  falling  victims 
to  a  vegetable  disease  ? 

"  Lastly, — I  beg  leave  to  ask,  how  comes  it  that  the  constabulary 
map  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume  indisputably  proves,  to  any 
one,  at  a  single  glance,  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  poor  are, 
generally  speaking,  under  Protestant  clergymen,  as  also  on  the  western 
coast,  where  Protestantism  has  made  great  progress,  there  are  infinitely 
less  police  stations — that  is  to  say,  there  is  infinitely  less  crime — than 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  Ireland,  where  the  poor  are  under  the 
especial  and  almost  exclusive  care  of  the  Irish  priesthood  ? 

'*  In  reply  to  my  queries,  will  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  affirm  that  really  they  are  not  invested  with 
power  or  influence  enough  to  produce  that  moral  change  which  Major- 
Gencral  Sir  Duncan  M*Grigor  and  Colonel  Brown — as  it  were  by  word 
of  command — effect  upon  every  Irishman  that  enlists  either  into  tiie 
constabulary  or  into  the  Dublin  police  ? 

*'  In  the  face  of  the  staring  fact  that  Father  Matthew — single-handed 
— prevailed  upon  millions  of  illiterate  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
Irishmen  to  drink  cold  water  instead  of  warm  whisky,  will  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  declare  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  gifted  them  with  so  little  power,  and  such 
feeble  influence  over  their  flocks,  that  it  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to 
advise  them  to  break  the  wicked  band  of  Ribbonism,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  composed  solely  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics? 

"  The  only  calm  and  reasonable  solution  that  can  be  offered  of  the 
phenomenon  of  an  intelligent  people  living  in  the  state  of  moral  degra- 
dation I  have  so  often  described  and  bewailed,  is  either  that  their 
priests,  whose  influence  over  them  is  undeniable,  are  not  gifted  by  the 
Pope  with  sufficient  power,  or  that  these  Irish  priests  have  had  worldly 
objects  in  view,  which,  to  say  the  least,  have  distracted  their  attention 
from  the  temporal  welfare  of  their  flocks ;  and  on  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma  I  leave  Archbishop  M'Halc  ^." 

But  Sir  Francis  does  not  content  himself  with  bare  theoretical 
assertions.  He  enters  also,  very  minutely,  into  the  practical  part 
of  the  subject  by  an  inquiry,  "  What  has  been  the  open  aggres- 
sive conduct  of  the  Irish  Priesthood  V*  We  only  wish  that  we 
could  insure  the  answer  which  he  supplies  to  this  inquiry,  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  British  senator,  when  the  "  religious 
equality^'*  Question  is  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Much  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Priesthood  at  the  recent 
elections  we  described  in  our  last  number.  We  must  quote 
from  Sir  Francis,  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  reason  we  then 
gave  for  the  desperate  game  the  Irish  Priesthood  played  at  that 
election: — 
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''  The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,"  he  says,  "  clearly  seeing  that  the 
'  Exodus '  of  their  fee-paying  flocks,  whom  they  have  inYariably 
refused  to  accompany,  was  progressing ;  that  every  family  settled  across 
the  wide  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic  were  beckoning  to  their  com- 
patriots to  follow  them;  that '  millions  of  Catholic  souls  had  heen  lost* 
in  America ;  that  the  contagion  was  spreading  even  to  the  metropolis 
of  their  own  country ;  and,  lastly,  that  as  the  result  of  these  united 
movements,  by  cholera,  famine,  &c.,  the  Protestant  population  had  so 
alarmingly  increased,  that  it  not  only  already  nearly  equalled,  hut  that 
it  threatened  very  shortly  to  overbalance  in  number  (as  it  has  always 
greatly  overbalanced  in  wealth  and  in  land)  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  felt  that, — unless  some  bold  and  decisive  movement 
was  made  by  them  to  get  into  Parliament  members  favourable  to  their 
views,  namely,  1st,  '  tenant-right,'  or  a  destruction  of  the  title  deeds  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  landlords ;  2nd,  *  a  reversion^*  as  Archbishop 
M'Hale  has  adroitly  expressed  it,  '  of  the  ecclesiastical  funds  of  the 
Protestant  Church  to  their  original  purposes  of  promoting  CathoUc 
piety,  charity,  and  education  ;'  Srd,  the  stoppage  of  emigration  ;  and, 
4thly,  above  all,  the  abolition  of  the  existing  combined  Protestant-cum- 
Catholic  education  of  the  people  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education  in  Dublin, — their  power,  like  their  flocks,  would 
vanish  from  the  land. 

"  Hitherto  their  masked  influence  had,  as  I  have  shown,  been  appa- 
rently simply  negative.  It  was,  however,  only  by  positive  force,  by 
uniting  together,  and  boldly  casting  aside  their  spiritual  character, — in 
fact,  by  what  may  justly  be  termed  *  taking  the  field,' — that  they  could 
hope  to  maintain  their  position.  They  therefore,  as  is  notorious,  viru- 
lently increased  their  opposition  to  education :  although  the  population 
of  Ireland  had  sunk  from  eight  millions  to  six,  they  increased  the 
number  of  their  priests  ;  and,  as  I  have  indisputably  proved  by  their 
own  evidence,  they  regularly  organized  a  system  for  advocating,  from 
the  altars  of  their  chapels  and  again  in  person  on  the  hustings,  hostility 
to  landlords,  to  Lord  Derby's  government,  to  Lord  John  Russell's 
administration ;  in  short,  to  every  human  authority  and  to  every  human 
power  that  should  dare  presume  to  offer  to  their  temporal  interests  and 
objects  the  smallest  opposition. 

'*  Of  the  conduct  and  speeches  of  the  Irish  priesthood  during  the  late 
elections,  I  received  from  gentlemen  and  persons  of  high  character  who 
were  present,  and  whose  names,  if  called  upon,  I  can  produce,  state- 
ments, on  the  truth  of  which  the  reader  may  implicitly  rely*." 

We  may  observe  here  that,  since  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Vincent  Scully  very  coolly  called  on  Sir  Francis  to  give  up 
these  authorities.  His  answer  was  of  course  a  refusal  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  pledged  himself  to 
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Sroduce  them,  and  to  substantiate  every  one  of  his  statements, 
efore  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Will  Mr.  Scully 
move  for  such  a  Committee  ?     We  rather  think  not ! 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts,  descriptive  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Irish  priesthood  wielded  the  enormous  power  they 
possess  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  Irish  people : — 

**  On  the  27th  of  June,  the  priest  of  •  •  *,  after  mass,  addressed 
his  congregation  as  follows  : — 

'* '  The  approaching  election  is  not  a  war  between  two  kingdoms,  but 
it  is  a  war  against  your  religion  ;  you  ought  therefore  to  vote  for  the 
Liberal  candidates.  •  •  •  is  a  supporter  of  Lord  Derby's  government, 
and  if  Derby  gets  a  majority  he  will  crush  you ;  the  Government  has 
already  done  all  in  its  power  to  crush  your  religion.  Priests  and  nuns 
are  prevented  from  wearing  their  religious  habits ;  the  people  therefore 
should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  support  of  Liberal  candi- 
dates. Those  who  have  no  votes  should  go  to  the  houses  of  those  who 
have,  and  if  they  will  not  go  with  you,  you  know  what  to  do;  and  as 
regards  myself,  /  will  not  administer  the  last  Sacrament,  if  they  were 
dying,  to  any  person  who  shall  vote  for  the  support  of  the  present 
Government.* 

"  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  July,  the  priest  of  •  •  •  spoke  from  the 
altar  as  follows : — 

"  *  I  have  to  state,  that  those  persons  in  this  parish  who  yesterday 
voted  for  *  *  *  are  perjured  men.  Let  them  not  come  to  me  to  speak 
about  religion,  for  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  parish  /  will  have  very  little 
to  say  to  them.* 

**  On  the  following  day  the  seats  of  the  persons  alluded  to  wero 
broken  to  pieces  and  thrown  out  of  the  chapel. 

**  On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  August,  a  woman  whose  husband  had  voted 
for  •  •  •  was  turned  out  of  church  by  the  priest  of  •  •  *,  who,  striking 
her  at  the  same  time  on  the  back,  exclaimed,  '  Be  off,  mother  of  the 
old  devil ! '  (The  poor  woman  was  so  frightened  that  she  was  confined 
to  her  bed  for  many  days.) 

*'  In  the  middle  of  the  service  of  the  mass,  the  priest,  seeing  this 
woman's  son,  turned  him  out,  too,  saying, 

**  *  /  will  not  administer  the  Communion  to  any  one  while  that  man 
remains ! ' 

"  When  mass  was  over,  the  priest  went  into  a  house,  where,  happen- 
ing to  meet  another  son  of  the  woman  he  had  ejected  from  the  church, 
be  turned  him  out,  saying, 

"  *  If  I  had  but  the  •  •  •  boys,  /  would  hunt  your  family  out  of  fairs 
and  markets.' 

**  In  the  chapel  of  •  •  *,  after  mass,  the  priest  addressed  his  congre- 
gation as  follows : — 

"  *  One  of  you  present  has  voted /or  his  landlord.  I  tell  you  all  that 
any  cause  that  man  undertakes  will  not  prosper.  The  man  that  is  base 
enough  to  vote  against  his  conscience  and  bis  country,  his  name  and  hU 
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children's  names  will  be  banded  down  to  the  tenth  generation.  If  sach 
a  person  should  enter  your  house,  order  him  out !  If  he  remains,  let 
every  one  in  the  house  walk  out ;  and  when  he  goes  to  fairs  or  to 
market,  let  every  one  say,  *  There  goes  the  man  that  betrayed  his 
country  !  * 

**  The  priest  of  *  •  *,  after  mass  was  over,  addressed  his  congrega- 
tion as  follows : — 

*'  After  denouncing  *  landlords  and  their  accursed  exterminating 
system,'  he  said — 

"  *  As  long  as  you  get  your  rights  commit  no  offence;  but  if  the  days 
of  Cromwell  are  to  return,  /  will  not  stop  your  arms  from  the  wild  spirit 
of  revenge.  (Cries  of  Bravo  throughout  the  chapel.)  May  the  curse 
of  God  light  on  the  Judases  who  have  voted  against  you,  and  may  their 
conscience  torment  them  till  they  go  and  hang  themselves  as  Judas 
did!' 

"  *  Any  man,'  said  the  priest  of  *  •  *,  after  mass,  *  who  shall  vote 
for  a  supporter  of  the  Derby  Government,  his  name  shall  be  recorded 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  everlasting  disgrace*' 

**  After  mass,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  priest  of  *  *  *  addressed  bis 
congregation  as  follows : — 

"  *  Catholic  freeholders  of  this  parish,  now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
show  independence,  by  voting  for  •  •  •  and  •  •  •. 

"  *  Any  man  that  through  fear  of  his  landlord  shall  vote  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  present  Government,  I  declare  him  to  be  a  perjurer, 

'*  '  0*Connell  called  Lord  Stanley  a  viper,  and  he  has  now  brought 
forward  a  measure  to  prevent  the  Catholic  clergy  from  appearing  in 
their  robes  at  any  public  meeting.  /  shall  visit  you  all  during  the  ensuing 
week'.'" 

The  Irish  priesthood  ought  to  be  the  especial  conservators  of 
the  peace  of  the  country.  Let  us  see  how  they  discharge  their 
mission  : — 

**  On  the  29th  of  June  the  priest  of  •  *  •  addressed  his  congrega- 
tion as  follows  : — 

"  *  The  time  is  coming.  I  recommend  that  all  of  you  get  ready  and 
have  your  blackthorn  sticks  and  your  arms  prepared.  Vote  according 
to  your  consciences  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  he  who  votes  for  the  enemi/ 
will  not  afterwards  be  able  to  live  in  the  country. 

"  *  Do  not  spare  lliose  who  vote  for  the  enemy,  but  yell  after  them  in 
the  streets,  to  drag  them  and  strangle  them.  Vote  for  your  religion ' 
— and  striking  the  altar  with  all  his  force,  he  added,  *  for  your  God. 
Never  will  there  be  greater  work  in  Ireland  than  on  this  occasion.' 

**  It  will  appear  from  the  following  speech,  that  from  *  blackthorn 
stfcks  '  the  Irish  clergy  gradually  but  Jesuitically  recommended  the  use 
of  more  deadly  weapons. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  June,  the  priest  of  •  •  •j  iu  addressing 
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hid   congregation  on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  elections,  spoke 
from  the  altar  as  follows  : — 

"  *  I  challenge  Mr.  •  ♦  •  to  see  which  of  us  shall  have  the  votes  of 
the  people.  How,  I  ask,  can  his  voters  get  to  •  •  •  ?  for  the  colliers 
will  be  there  with  their  picks.  The  law  prevents  them  from  carrying 
arms^  but  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  carrying  their  jptcJbx,  because 
their  picks  are  their  tools  *.*  " 

Let  us  also  give  a  specimen  of  the  language  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  these  Irish  "  pacificators.'" 

"The  priest  of  •  •••,  addressing  his  congregation  in  favour  of 
'  tenant-right,*  said, 

'*  '  These  big-bellied  bailiffs  have  fattened  on  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  I  request  the  women  who  hear  me  to  attend  the  election,  and, 
if  the  men  will  not  do  it,  I  will  get  you  women  to  rip  open  their  big 
bellies.* 

"  On  the  3rd  of  July  the  priest  of  ♦  •  *,  in  addressing  from  a 
window  a  mob  of  people,  said, 

"  *  Let  us  give  three  groans  for  *  •  •  ;  three  groans  for  the  Crowbar 
Brigade  ;  and  nine  times  nine  for  the  Scorpion  Stanley.  There  are  in 
this  town  some  base,  rotten,  renegade,  miscreant  Catholias,  who  would, 
as  at  Stockport,  pull  down  a  chapel,  and  every  thing  in  it,  for  a  glass 
of  whisky.  But  I  will  keep  my  eye  upon  them,  and  I  hope,  my  friends, 
you  will  too.  I  don*t  want  you  to  use  physical  force,  but  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  pitch  the  silk  into  them  hereafter.  There  will  be  a 
public  meeting  in  this  town  on  Tuesday  next,  when  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  and  other  influential  gentlemen,  will  be  present ;  and  I  expect 
that  every  man,  womant  and  child  of  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes  will 
be  present  to  cheer  on  the  champions  of  their  religion,  and  to  hunt  the 
nominee  of  Scorpion  Stanley  from  the  field '.' " 

And  what  are  the  practical  results  of  all  this !  Let  us  see. 
Here  are  one  or  two  of  them  : — 

"1. 
"  '  John  Cunningham,  take  notice  if  you  dont  give  your  vote  to  the 
man  whom  it  was  asked  for  on  Sunday  last,  you  may  have  your  coffin 
to  Manorhamilton  with  you.     So  take  warning  in  time,  do  as  the  rest 
of  your  neighbours  do, — if  you  dont  you  will  be  shot  like  a  dog. 

••  '  A  civil  Caution.' " 

"3. 

'  "  Notice. 

"  '  Take  notice  John  Lang  that  you  will  not  receive  from  the  sooper 
John  Colman  any  milk  or  if  you  do  it  is  not  a  notice  you  will  get  but 
dedly  wounds  Sign  buy  me 

"  *  Captain  thunderbolt.'  " 
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"4. 
" «  To  Mr.  Turner  •  •  • 

"  *  Sir  Take  notice  that  if  jou  go  to  give  jcmr  Tote  against 

you  may  quit  both  your  mills :  besides  your  life  is  in  danger 


also  your  son — ^in  like  manner. 

'' '  Yon  may  please  yourself,  bat  mark  what  will  follow.*  ** 

"  5. 
"  '  To  Mr.  •  •  • 

"  '  I  herfore  warn  you  if  yon  go  against  us  leare  this  place  or  lose 
your  life.  You  do  not  know  the  instant  yon  or  yamr  wife  amd  ckild 
will  be  killed. 

<'  *  Tom  and  Short 

without  shame  or  fear  '.*  " 
Again : — 

"8. 

"  About  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Jolj 
about  40  persons  came  to  the  house « of  Michael  Ledwith,  aitoated  in 
the  townland  of  Carrackateaur,  and  asked  why  the  priest  was  refused 
his  oath  ?  Led  with  replied,  he  did  not  refuse  the  priest !  A  book  was 
then  handed  to  him  by  one  of  the  party,  when  his  son  James  swore  on 
it  that  his  father  should  vote  for  Fox  and  Greville.  They  broke  9  panes 
of  glass  in  one  window,  and  2  sashes.  They  then  went  away,  saying, 
if  he  did  not  vote  for  Fox  and  Greville,  they  would  again  visit  him  and 
level  the  house. 

"9. 

"  On  the  18th  of  July  seven  or  eight  men  visited  John  Geraghtj's 
dwelling-house  at  Cloonsheran  on  the  night  of  the  18th  instant,  broke 
the  windows  and  door,  and  fired  a  shot  into  the  house.  Oeraghty  hap- 
pened to  be  from  home  at  the  time.  Two  of  the  attacking  party  desired 
his  family  to  tell  him  that  if  he  did  not  vote  for  his  clergy  and  his 
country,  that  they  would  visit  him  again  after  the  election. 

"10. 

"  On  the  13th  of  July,  at  2^  o'clock  a.m.,  ten  persons  called  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Devine,  situated  in  the  townland  of  Carrickatrare, 
called  him  up,  and  asked  him  for  whom  he  would  vote ;  he  said  for  his 
country  and  his  clergy.  One  of  the  men,  who  had  a  gun,  broke  a  pane 
of  glass  by  thrusting  the  gun  through  it.  They  then  shook  hands  with 
him  and  said  that  was  all  they  wanted,  and  went  away. 


« 


11. 


"  On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  July,  about  11|  o'clock  p.m.,  a  party 
of  9  or  10  men,  two  of  them  armed  with  pistols,  and  a  third  with  a 
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gun,  came  to  the  house  of  Denis  Evers  and  ohtaincd  admission,  after 
threatening  to  break  in  the  door  if  it  was  not  opened.  When  they 
entered  they  called  for  Evers,  and  asked  for  whom  he  proposed  voting ; 
he  replied,  for  those  he  thought  most  worthy  of  it ;  and  they  tlien  said 
that  he  should  vote  for  the  Priest^  that  he  had  been  warned  before,  and 
that  if  they  had  to  come  again  he  might  have  his  coffin  made,  for  that 
they  would  shoot  him  and  put  him  into  it.  They  brought  him  outside 
the  door,  and  told  him  to  kneel  down  until  they  would  shoot  him  ;  he 
refused  doing  so,  and  they  then  fired  one  shot  close  to  his  ear ;  he 
resisted,  in  consequence  of  which  he  received  two  cuts  on  the  head : 
after  repeatedly  threatening  him,  they  went  away  across  the  country  *  ." 

And  now  with  all  these  facts  before  us  we  put  it  to  Serjeant 
Shee  whether  he  thinks  it  a  very  probable  thing  that  a  British 
Parliament  will  appropriate  the  undoubted  property  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  the  support  of  a  priesthood,  who,  as  we  have  shown, 
have  left  no  means  untried  by  which  Ireland  should  be  rendered  a 
byword,  a  reproach,  and  a  hissing,  among  the  nations.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  many,  very  many, 
Christian  pastors  among  them,  who  are  quietly  and  devotedly 
working  out  the  high  purposes  of  their  sacred  calling  with  zeal  and 
devotion  ;  but  when  we  are  asked  to  legislate  for  the  Irish  priest- 
hood, we  must  take  into  account  the  many  who  strive  to  rouse 
the  people  to  turbulence  and  rebellion,  and  not  the  few  who  strive 
to  make  them  loyal  and  peaceful.  But  Sir  Francis  Head  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  so  forcibly,  that  we  will  not  weaken  his  ob- 
servations by  any  remarks  of  our  own : — 

**  Now  just,"  he  says,  "  as  in  a  Protestant  Church  the  clerk  officially 
exclaims  *  Amen  *  to  every  prayer  the  clergyman  utters,  so,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  the  illiterate  congregations  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood outwardly  and  inwardly  repeated  the  same  word  after  every 
malediction  which  they  heard  their  priest  utter  against  Irish  landlords; 
and,  accordingly,  following  the  example  of  their  priest,  or  rather  in 
obedience  to  his  unholy  mandates,  they  cursed  as  he  cursed — they 
threatened  as  he  threatened  ;  they  had  recourse  first  to  sticks, 
and  finally  to  deadly  weapons,  exactly  as  from  the  altar  he  had 
desired. 

"In  fact,  the  anonymous  signature  of  *  TOM  SHORT,  without 
shame  or  fear^*  and  warning  coffins,  have,  I  believe,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained to  the  reader  how  completely  the  Irish  poor  have  been  victims 
to  the  fury  of  their  priesthood. 

"  The  serpent  beguiled  them,  and  they  did  eat. 
And  what,  I  now  ask  of  the  priesthood  of  Ireland,  has  been  the  result 

*  A  Fortnight  in  Irdandy  pp.  376, 377* 
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of  the  guitty  hatred  you  have  inculcated  betwee 
ionera  anJ  the  le<!itimate  proprieton  of  the  soil  tl 
have  excited  passiaiis  which,  aECbrisliaa  miniateri 
duty  to  allay.  Tn  the  name  of  God,  and  irom  yi 
all  the  power  of  that  education  which  the  British 
you  at  Maynooth,  you  have  not  only  denounced,  ci 
the  Irish  landlord!,  hut,  diverting  the  enormous  sj: 
possess  to  temporal  purpOGCs  of  the  most  sordid  c 
instigated  your  illiterate  followers  to  the  commii 
arime  of  uuuder;  and,  that  there  may  be  no  mie 
consequences  of  your  eloquence,  your  imprecii 
appeal  to  blackthorn  sticks,  iron  picks,  arms,  and  o 
I  call  upon  you,  before  the  civilized  world,  to  rei 
may  you  repent — the  following  list  of  landovrnen 
'tyrants,  exterminators,  and  oppressors  of  the  poo 
who,  in  Irish  graves,  are  now  lying  festering  aroi 
fractured  skulls  and  broken  limbs,  or  with  bodies 
and  shot,  fired  upon  them  as  they  were  inoffen 
market — as  they  were  innocently  cultivaiing  t 
several  instances  as,  in  tbe  sacred  enjoyment  of. 
seated  in  their  own  homes,  they  were  surrounded 
now  mourning  orer  their  irreparable  loss 

"When  this  list  of  murders  shall  be  afSxed — as 
to  the  door  of  every  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Iri 
thereof  dare  to  cross  its  threshold  to  administer  hi 
Christian  congregation?  Will  virtuous  Irishwom 
scncc  at  the  altiir? — will  they  confess  to  him  who, 
revengeful  views,  has  been  the  means  of  turning 
and  helpless  children  into  orphans  ?  Finally,  nlie 
I  ask  the  Irish  priesthood,  whilst  this  list  of  mur 
eyes,  themselves  to  declare  whetherl  was  notjusti 
'  They  have  brought  scandal  on  the  sacred  char* 
Church — that  they  have  disgraced  the  cloth  they 
are  culpably  driving  from  a  beloved  soil  hundreds  < 
women,  and  little  children,  whom  it  was  their  espei 
and  morally,  to  befriend?' 

"Men  ofIrelakdI  While  in  Italy,  Germon; 
and  Spain,  the  upper  classes  of  society  are  what  tl 
'  philosophers ' — our  religion,  said  a  German  lady,  i 
Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  th« 
the  lawyer,  the  judge  on  the  bench — in  short,  i 
educated  Catholic — is  a  sincere  Papist.  I  respect 
admire  your  honesty, — I  revere  your  devotional  i 
Christian  creed, — and  I  should  despise  any  one 
cessarity  offer  to  your  religion,  or  indeed  to  the  H 
insult  or  offence.  But,  without  even  a  latent  dcs 
convert  you  to  Protestantism,  I  ask  you,  u  me 
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talent,  wit,  ability,  and  courage,  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of 
your  own  priests  *i"* 

• 

Before  we  leave  our  consideratito  of  Sir  Francis  Head^s 
volume,  we  are,  very  reluctantly,  constrained  to  state  that  we 
differ  from  him,  ioto  cobIo^  in  his  concluding  remarks.  They  who 
have  followed  us  so  far  in  our  inquiry,  will  be  scarcely  prepared 
to  find  this  distinguished  writer  advocating  the  continuance  of  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  and  the  residence  of  a  British  representative 
at  the  court  of  Rome.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  he  thus 
graphically  describes  the  total  failure  of  Mr.  Pittas  famous  project 
for  improving  the  character  of  the  Irish  priesthood  : — 

"In  1795  Mr.  Pitt,  conceiving  that,  if  the  Irish  priesthood  were  to 
be  forced  to  cross  the  Channels  of  Ireland  and  England  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  in  quest  of  education,  they  would  with  religious  in- 
struction imbibe  Jacobinical  principles,  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
home  college,  in  which  they  might  learn  not  only  to  be  religious  but 
loyal:  in  short,  he  conceived  that  he  would  secure  the  Irish  priesthood 
to  the  throne  by  educating  them  in  Ireland.  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, have  been  reversed ;  for  while  Roman  Catholic  priests  on  the 
Continent  have  always  been  in  favour  of  monarchy  or  despotism,  in 
Ireland  alone,  generally  speaking,  they  have  been,  and  are,  liberals  or 
republicans. 

"  But  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  has  produced 
other  disadvantages  which  might  have  been  foreseen. 

**  If  candidates  for  the  Irish  priesthood  had  continued  to  go  for 
education  to  the  Continent,  the  mere  expenses  they  would  have  had 
to  incur  would  have  secured  to  the  Church  the  sons  of  respectable 
people.  With  an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  foreigners,  their  manners 
would  have  been  polished,  and  their  ideas  enlarged.  Indeed,  in  the 
French  School  of  Theology  at  St.  Omer  there  is  very  little  of 
what  is  commonly  called  *  ultramontanism.*  On  their  return  they 
would  thus  have  been  fit  to  enter  into  the  very  best  society  of 
Ireland, — an  intercourse  of  which  the  advantages  would  evidently 
have  been  reciprocal. 

"  Now,  in  the  cheap  wholesale  manufacture  of  priests  at  Maynooth, 
there  exist  the  following  glaring  errors  : — Instead — like  our  young 
Protestant  clergy  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge — of  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  association  with  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  all  professions, 
their  education  is  exclusively  confined  to  themselves; — indeed,  the 
stone  wall  that  environs  them  is  but  an  emblem  of  that  which  is  arti- 
ficially constructed  round  their  intellects,  their  minds,  and  their  hearts  ; 
and  as  their  life  is  evidently  divested  of  all  refined  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, none  but  the  sous  of  small  needy  farmers  and  small  shopkeepers 
are  willing  to  embark  in  it,  and  thus  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 

*  A  Fortnight  in  Ireland,  pp.  384->387« 
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that  among  tlie  whole  of  the  Irish  priesthood  there  scarcely  exista  the 
son  of  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  the  bishops  of  the  various  dioceses  are 
practically  aware  that  young  men  chosen  from  the  very  lowest  ranks 
of  society  are  more  subservient  to  them  than  had  they  been  selected 
from  a  higher  caste ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  in  Ireland  the 
Irish  priest  is  rarely  to  bo  found  in  the  society  of  a  gentlennan. 

**  In  the  class-books  at  Maynooth — for  instance,  in  Dens'  Theology 
— ultramontane  principles  are  irrevocably  implanted  in  their  heads; 
their  discipline  (vide  the  number  of  hours  they  are  at  study,  page  95) 
breaks  down  their  minds ;  abject  subjection  to  their  superiors  crushes 
their  spirits :  in  fact,  not  only  is  the  system  altogether  one  of  utter 
slavery,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  it  ends,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  slave 
becoming  a  tyrant. 

*'  The  addition  to  education  money,  granted  in  late  years  by  Par- 
liament, has  not  produced  much  improvement;  for  although  it  has 
undeniably  increased  the  number  of  priests,  it  has  not  improved  their 

ualily.     In  short,  Mr.  Pitt's  project,  in  almost  every  point  of  view, 

as  proved  to  be  a  most  serious  failure  ^" 

And  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  this  failure,  in  the  teeth  of  these 
lamentable  results,  he  gravely  deprecates  any  withdrawal  of  the 
grant,  not  because,  as  some  say,  the  national  honour  is  pledged  to 
its  continuance,  which  we  altogether  deny,  but  because  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  evil  which  has  resulted  from  it ;  because 
the  conduct  of  the  priests  is  really  the  best  evidence  against 
them ;  because  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  should  not  only 
satisfy,  but  undeniably  prove  to  the  civilized  world,  toho  it  i$  thai 
has  oeen  to  blame.  With  great  respect,  we  demur  very  strongly 
to  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  doubtless  very  desirable 
that  the  world  should  know  the  authors  of  Irish  misery  and  Irish 
crime  ;  but,  as  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  so  we 
plainly  have  no  right  to  encourage  an  institution,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  its  establishment.  We 
object  to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  for  three  reasons.  First, 
because  we  object  on  principle  to  the  endowment  of  a  false  religion. 
Secondly,  because  of  the  results  of  that  endowment.  And  thirdly, 
because  of  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Romish  Church  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  We  candidly  acknowledge  that,  had 
the  results  of  Maynooth  been  different — had  we  seen  the  Romish 
priests  educated  there  quietly  bringing  forth  the  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness — had  we  seen  them  training  up  their  flocks  in 
Jiabits  of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign  and  obedience  to  the  law,  we 
might  have  liesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  disturbing  an  existing 
arrangement,  to  which,  at  the  outset,  we  might  have  entertained 
grave  objections.     But  when  we  see  the  very  reverse  of  all  this— 

•  A  Fortnight  in  Ireland,  pp.  S94— 806. 
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when  we  see  the  Bomish  Hiemrchy  hurling  defiance  at  the  majesty 
of  the  law — when  we  see  the  Romish  priesthood  inculcating  prin- 
ciples which  lead  directly  to  sedition  and  lawlessness,  to  open 
violence  and  to  midnight  murder — then  we  say,  let  us,  at  any 
rate,  wash  our  hands  of  any  share  in  these  foul  transactions — let 
us  sternly  refuse  to  lend  any  longer  the  smallest  support  and  the 
slightest  assistance  to  any  system  which  is  proved,  by  unhappy 
experience,  to  lead  to  such  frightful  and  terrible  results. 

And  so,  with  regard  to  a  British  ambassador  at  Rome,  we 
trust  we  may  never  see  the  day,  when  one  shall  be  accredited 
there.  We  must  not,  in  discussing  this  question,  forget  the 
special  claims  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  so  arrogantly  puts  for- 
ward. If  he  were  the  mere  temporal  "  Head  of  the  Italian 
States,''  and,  as  such,  desired  to  interchange  communications 
with  the  Court  of  England,  no  one  could  in  that  case  fairly  object 
to  his  doing  so.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  claims 
to  be  gubemator  orbis — he  assumes  to  himself  the  authority  both 
of  the  sword  and  the  keys — he  pretends  that  it  is  his  especial 
prerogative  to  set  up  and  to  pull  down  thrones,  and  princtpaliiies^ 
and  pouters — ^and,  so  long  as  these  claims  arc  not  withdrawn,  so 
long  must  we  refuse  in  any  the  slightest  degree  to  recognize  his 
pretensions.  We  must  not  forget  that  Rome  professes  to  be 
unchangeable — that  what  has  occurred,  may  occur  again.  We 
must  not  forget  the  lessons  which  history  teaches  us.  We  must 
not  forget  that  that  same  power,  which  heretofore  claimed  the 
right  of  giving  away  the  realm  of  England,  has,  only  just  now, 
claimed  the  right  oi  parcelling  out  that  realm  as  he  pleased — of 
superseding  our  laws — of  over-riding  our  constitution.  Do  any 
doubt  that  if,  which  God  forbid,  the  time  should  over  come  when 
Napoleon  III.  should  seek  to  subjugate  England  to  his  sway,  the 
"  Head  of  the  Italian  States ''  would  bo  fully  prepared  to  bless 
that  war  as  a  "  war  of  religion,''  would  be  fully  prepared  to  lend 
every  assistance  and  give  every  sanction  to  the  great  work  of 
rendering  "  the  fair  form  of  Catholicism  "  the  dominant  religion 
of  England  ?  Therefore  do  we  say  again,  so  long  as  the  "  Head 
of  the  Italian  States"  refuses  to  treat  with  us  as  a  mere  temporal 
prince,  let  us  sternly  resist  every  attempt,  no  matter  by  whom 
made,  to  bring  about  any  recognition  whatever  of  his  power  by 
the  Court  of  England ;  let  us  steadily  resist  any  endeavour,  no 
matter  what  the  present  inconvenience,  to  bring  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Bntish  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 

But  we  purpose  now  to  turn  our  attention  a  little  more  closely 
to  the  details  of  Serjeant  Shoe's  book.  Wliat  will  our  readers 
think  when  we  tell  them  that  the  statistics  of  the  learned  Serjeant 
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iEtre  perfectly  worthless,  that  his  calculations  and  deductions  are 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written.  The  Archdeacon 
of  Meath  has  proved  this  to  demonstration  in  a  ^^  reply  to  Ser- 
jeant Shee,""  which  ought  to  entitle  the  author  to  the  earnest 
gratitude  of  every  member  both  of  the  English  and  Irish  Church. 
Taking  Serjeant  Sheets  tables  as  they  stand,  he  has  gone  through 
them  seriatim^  and  a  fearful  amount  of  dry  detail  he  must  haTe 
gone  through  in  his  process  of  dissection.  Certainly  a  more 
ludicrous  series  of  ^^  Irish  blunders  ^  were  never  published,  than  is 
contained  in  a  volume,  of  which  the  purpose  is  to  prove  the 
wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  expediency  of  transferring  Irish 
Church  property  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Romish  commu- 
nion. But  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves  on  this  point. 
The  Archdeacon  thus  commences  his  reply : — 

''  If  one  must  be  engaged  in  controversy,  it  is  a  reason  for  thankful- 
ness to  have  to  do  with  an  opponent  who  respects  an  oath^  and  who 
understands  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman. 

"  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deficient  in  a  corresponding  courtesy  to 
Serjeant  Shee.  It  is  not  himself  that  I  am  going  to  pull  to  pieces,  bot 
the  figures  in  his  book. 

"  I  feel  it  due  to  him  to  state,  at  the  commencement,  that,  after  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  book,  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  inno- 
cent of  the  offences  of  those  figures.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  getting  up  of  them. 

**  I  heard  an  eminent  auctioneer  once  say :  *  I  am  sure  no  lady  or 
gentleman  here  would  suppose  me  capable  of  telling  a  falsehood,  when 
1  should  be  so  easily  found  out.'  Now,  giving  Serjeant  Shee  credit, 
as  I  do,  for  a  much  higher  standard  of  morality,  I  am  also  persuaded 
that  even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have 
knowingly  so  dealt  with  figures,  when  he  would  be  *  so  easily  found 
out.'     His  character  and  his  abilities  equally  forbid  the  supposition. 

**  I  must,  therefore,  suppose,  and  I  do  feel  convinced,  that  not  a 
figure  in  this  book  was  got  up  by  himself — that  persons  were  employed 
to  get  it  up,  who  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence,  and  incompetent  to 
deal  with  the  subject ;  and  that  he  was  too  much  engaged  with  his 
other  occupations  to  examine  the  book,  or  even  to  bestow  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  examining  the  principle  on  which  its  calculations  were 
made. 

"  I  feel  it  due  to  Serjeant  Shee  to  express  this  my  conviction ;  and 
thus  to  exonerate  him,  in  the  only  way  I  can  imagine,  from  any  per- 
sonal intention  to  mislead.  The  proofs  of  this  will  appear  as  I  exa- 
mine the  figures  of  his  book.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  wholly 
justify  him  in  thus  giving  his  name  to  a  book  of  which  it  is  impossible 
that  he  could  have  known  the  real  merits.  And  it  is  also  due  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  Church,  to  point  out  that  we  are  not  to  suppose 
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that  we  have  Serjeant  Shee's  personal  character  as  a  voucher  for  the 
correctness  of  its  statements  and  figures.  Those  figures  and  statements 
must  be  taken  as  coming  from  some  unknown  persons,  to  whom  Ser- 
jeant Shee  too  incautiously  lent  his  name. 

'*  Again,  I  entreat  Serjeant  Shee,  and  every  one  else,  to  keep  in 
mind,  as  they  peruse  the  following  pages,  that  it  is  his  figures  that  I 
attack,  and  not  himself;  it  is  his  plan,  and  not  himself,  that  I  suspect. 
I  may  sometimes,  for  brevity,  speak  of  Seijeant  Shee  as  the  author  of 
this  book,  but  I  desire  that  it  may  be  thus  understood  ^." 

^Ve  stated,  above,  that  Serjeant  Shee"*s  plan  was  not  one,  even 
ought  it  to  be,  and  could  it  be,  carried  out,  which  would,  for  a 
moment,  satisfy  his  co-religionists.  Let  us  hear  Archdeacon 
Stopford  on  this  point : — 

*'  Serjeant  Slice  declares,  that  '  his  opinion  has  always  been,  and  he 
does  not  now  feel  at  liberty  to  conceal  it,  that  a  scheme  of  Irish  Church 
reform,  to  be  proposed  by  Catholics  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  a  design  to  subvert  the 
Church  Establishment,  or  weaken  in  its  le^imate  range  of  action  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  religion  ' — (p.  224). 

•*  While  giving  Serjeant  Shee  full  credit  for  sincerity,  we  must  re- 
member that  he  holds  his  seat  in  Ireland  from  the  Boman  powers. 
They  made,  and  they  can  unmake  him.  They  can  use  him  as  they 
did  Henry  Grattan  in  Meath  ;  and  they  can  replace  him  when  it  suits 
their  purpose.  And  therefore,  without  the  slightest  imputation  on 
Seijeant  Shee,  we  must  say,  that  while  the  heads  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Ireland  avow  their  intention  to  subvert  the  Established  Church, 
no  scheme  coming  from  any  instrument  of  theirs  can  be  free  from  such 
suspicion. 

**  Serjeant  Shee's  attendance  at  a  Meeting  for  Religious  Equality, 
held  in  Dublin,  October  28,  does  not  tend  to  free  his  plan  from  such 
suspicion.  I  admire  Serjeant  Shee*s  manly  conduct  at  that  meeting  on 
another  subject,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  must  allude  to  his  attend- 
ance there  with  any  other  feeling.  But  I  am  bound  to  show  on  what 
grounds  suspicion  must  attach  to  his  plan. 

**  I  take  the  Report  of  that  Meeting  from  the  *  Tablet  *  newspaper 
of  October  SO ;  I  find  this  resolution  :  '  That  the  settlement  of  the 
Church  question,  on  the  basis  of  perfect  eqtiality,  is  essential,'  &c. 

'*  Now,  does  Serjeant  Shee  suppose  that  the  '  Conference  for  Reli- 
gious Equality '  would  consider  his  plan  consistent  with  *  perfect  reli- 
gious equality  ? '  He  knows  perfectly  well  they  would  not.  He 
heard  the  mover  of  that  resolution  (Mr.  B.  Potter,  M.P.)  say  :  *  One 
of  those  duties  was  to  secure  for  Ireland  religious  equality  in  the  fullest 
seme  of  (he  word;  .  .  .  (he)  trusted  they  would  never  relax  their  eflforts 
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till  ihey  had  m^  oui '  (by  Seijeaot  Shee't  plan  f )  '  for  ever  this  stain 
upon  the  Irith  people.  •  •  •  Many  of  the  Irish  people  bad  abed  their 
blood,  and  they  were  determined  to  persevere  in  the  same  coarse  till 
they  accomplished  their  purpose/  Serjeant  Shee  next  beard  Alderman 
Reynolds  say :  *  They  were  for  complete  religious  equality ;  for  the 
deilructwn  of  ihe  iniquilous  intercourse  between  Chmrek  and  State.  . . . 
They  were  protesting  against  the  giant  evil  of  the  Establiahed  Church 
in  this  country ;  they  were  there  as  Catholies,  to  declare  emphatically 
that  they  did  not  believe  they  were  really  emancipated,  so  Umg  a*  this 
badge  and  sign  of  degradation  continued  to  exist.*  Did  Seijeant  Sbee 
hear  all  this,  and  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  :  *  That  the 
settlement  of  the  Church  question  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality  it 
essential,'  &c.  Yet  Serjeant  Shee  did  not  then  get  up  and  say,  '  that 
a  scheme  of  Irish  Church  Reform,  to  be  proposed  by  Catholics,  should 
be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  Church  Establish- 
ment;'  but  on  rising,  after  hearing  all  this,  he  expressed  himself  as 
'concurring  in  all  the  resolutions,' — that  one,  among  the  number, 
which  he  had  heard  so  expounded. 

"  Now  overlooking  this  apparent  inconsistency  in  Serjeant  Shee,  and 
giving  him  full  credit,  as  I  do,  for  sincerity  in  respect  of  his  oath,  I 
cannot  see  how  the  plan  of  Irish  Church  Reform,  proposed  by  one  who 
so  co-operates  with  such  associates,  can  be  regarded  as  free  from  all 
suspicion.  Without  personally  suspecting  Serjeant  Shee,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  his  plan  *." 

From  the  late  hour  at  which  the  Archdeacon^s  very  crushing 
"  reply ''  has  reached  us,  we  cannot  follow  him  very  far  in  his 
inquiry  into  the  accuracy  of  Serjeant  Shee's  figures.  We  will 
rive  however  sufficient  proof  to  satisfy  our  readers,  how  very 
desirable  it  would  be  if,  the  next  time  the  Seijeant  attacks  Irisn 
Church  property,  he  would  secure  the  services,  not  only  of  an  able 
accountant,  but  of  some  one  who  really  has  some  slight  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which  his  statistics  profess  to  be 
grounded. 

For  instance,  it  is  part  of  Serjeant  Shee'^s  plan  to  cut  do^n  a 
variety  of  Irish  livings  to  800^.  and  400^.  a  year,  devoting  the 
surplus  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  other  communions.  But  let 
us  see  how  he  gets  his  surplus.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  parish 
of  Rathgraffe,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  Serjeant  Shee  puts  the 
available  income  of  this  parish  down  at  501^. 

Now  Archdeacon  Stopford  shows,  first,  that  the  gross  income, 
rectified  by  rent-charge,  is  only  472^.  5s.  9rf.  and,  tken,  he  thus 
exposes  the  fallacies  of  Serjeant  Shee  : — 
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^  The  actual  '  income '  of  Eathgraffe  mast  now  stand  thus : 
Gross  income,  rectified  by  Rent-charge      •    £472     6     9 
Deduct : — 

Rent  of  glebe     ....    £25     4    0 

Quit-rent      .....       13    4    5 

Curate  of  Mayne    ...       55     7     8 

Visitation  Fees        ...         2-411 

Interest  on  charge  recoverable    7     7     8 

Diocesan  schoolmaster      .12     6 


104  11     2 


Available  income,  as  in  the  return  which 

Seijeant  Shee  professes  to  give     .     .     .   £367  14     7 
As  stated  by  Serjeant  Shee £501     0     0 

'*  I  have  chosen  this  instance,  not  because  the  deductions  arc  largci 
for  they  are  small  compared  with  many  cases,  but  because  it  illustrates 
so  many  points.     And  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  one  or  two  more. 

"  A  perpetual  curacy  and  a  district  curacy  have  been  established  in 
remote  parts  of  this  parisli  since  the  return  was  made  ;  a  portion  of  the 
above  income,  amounting  to  18/.  9#.  2d,  has  been  allotted  to  those  dis- 
tricts (the  rest  being  made  up  by  endowments  and  other  private  funds), 
the  income  of  the  incumbent  of  Rathgraffe  is  therefore,  349/.  5«.  bd, 

**  Now  Serjeant  Shee  proposes,  in  page  21 7»  to  raise  a  surplus  of 
127,639/.  by  reducing  all  benefices  to  400/.  in  the  north  and  300/.  in 
Meath,  and  appropriating  the  surplus  of  those  benefices.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  counted  on  Rathgraffe  for  200/.  ;  but  151/.  14«.  of  this 
surplus  has  disappeared  already.  And  we  have  not  yet  considered  poor 
rates.  And  though  the  incumbent  has  only  349/.  5#.  5c/.,  he  has  to  pay 
poor  rates  on  454/.  I  will  show  elsewhere  that  2#.  in  the  pound  is  a 
fair  estimate  for  this  ;  and  tithe  rent-charge,  unlike  any  other  income  in 
Ireland,  pays  full  poundage.  So  out  of  349/.  14«.  the  incumbent  pays 
45/.  8#.  poor  rate.  And  the  benefice  now  not  exceeding  300/.  by  any 
thing  worth  confiscating,  Serjeant  Shee*s  whole  surplus  has  vanished. 
And  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  very  same  thing  will  happen  to  his 
surplus  from  Irish  Church  income  at  large.  In  fact,  his  surplus  consists 
wholly  of  income  which  the  Clergy  have  not. 

**  If  I  succeed  in  proving  this,  I  trust  that  his  regard  for  his  oath  will 
prevent  his  proposing  to  make  out  a  surplus  by  taking  away  from  us 
what  he  has  now  recorded  his  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have*." 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  follow  the  Archdeacon  through  hia 
exposure  of  the  gro^  mistakes,  with  respect  to  other  clerical 
incomes,  committed  by  the  learned  Serjeant.  VVe  must  find  room 
for  one  pertinent  question,  which  we  think  Serjeant  Shee  will  be 
puzzled  to  answer  : — 

**  Suppose,*'  says  the  Archdeacon,  "such  a  case  as  this, — and  many 
such  cases  occur, — an  incumbent  is  entitled  to  receive  800/. ;  he  is 
bound  to  pay  away,  or  to  allow,  in  poor  rate,  glebe- rent,  quit* rent, 
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salary  of  perpetual  curate,  and  other  charges,  4002.  Serjeant  Shee 
professes  to  reduce  this  parish,  if  in  the  north,  to  400/.  per  annain,  and 
to  appropriate  the  other  400/.  But  which  400/.  does  he  intend  to  con- 
fiscate ?  This  no  where  appears  in  his  book.  Will  he  leave  the  clergy- 
man the  clear  400/.  to  live  upon,  and  take  the  other  subject  to  its 
charges  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  his  surplus  ?  Or  will  he  take  the 
clear  400/.,  and  leave  the  clergyman  the  other,  subject  to  its  charges? 
If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  oath  which  he  respects  ? 

'*  I  am  sensible  it  is  hardly  fair  to  put  such  questions  to  Serjeant 
Shee.  Such  facts  as  these  have  not  entered  into  his  contemplation. 
He  has  put  out  his  '  Statistics,'  and  calculated  his  surplus,  knowing 
nothing  of  these  things ;  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  answer  such 
questions  now.  But  it  is  important  that  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
rely  on  his  book  should  be  aware  of  all  this\" 

But  let  us  see  the  account  which  Serjeant  Shee  gives  of  the 
living  of  Kells.  We  certainly,  when  we  first  read  it,  felt  almost 
disposed  to  envy  our  friend,  the  Archdeacon,  his  singularly 
fortunate  position.  The  living  of  Kells  is  worth,  according  to 
SeneantShee,  1553?.  Pretty  "snug  lying '^  this,  as  Sir  Lucius 
O 'Trigger  would  say,  for  an  Irish  incumbent,  with,  of  course, 
a  snug  parsonage,  an  Archdeaconry  to  boot,  and  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  for  it—"  Protestant  parsons ''  in  Ireland,  according 
to  Romish  writers,  never  have  any  thing  to  do !  Well,  but  let  us 
hear  the  Archdeacon's  account  of  the  matter :  — 

'^  Kells,"  he  says,  **  is  set  down  at  15532.  as  the  income  of  the  parish 
itself,  without  taking  into  account  the  income  of  the  Archdeaconry, 
which  is  given  separately  in  page  45.  Now,  the  gross  income,  as  given 
in  the  Third  Report,  page  186,  is  1447/.  9f.  5c/.  From  this  Serjeant 
Shee  professes  to  deduct  one-fourth  of  the  composition,  or  295/.  4s.  3(/. 
The  figures  he  was  bound  to  give  were  therefore  1 152/«  6s,  2d.,  instead 
of  1553/. 

**  Again,  Serjeant  Shee  himself,  in  col.  1,  gives  the  parish  as  divided 
into  two,  Kells  and  Balrathboync ;  yet  he  sets  down  the  income  as  un- 
divided. 

'*  The  true  figures  for  Kells  should  now  be  •     •     •     •  i&S32     0     2 
From  which  deduct  proportion  of  money 

sunk  on  house  at  10  per  cent.       .     •     £53     4     0 
On  money  recoverable  at  5  per  cent.     •       65  13     0 
Proportion  of  tax  to  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners           114     0     0 

Poor  rate  and  County  rate,  at  2*.  6d,  .     104     0     0 
Visitation  fees 4     0     0 

■    '    ■    840  17    0 

Actual  income  to  the  present  Incumbent £491     3    2 

without  deducting  curate's  salary  or  schools.     And  this  is  the  income 
which  figures  in  Serjeant  Shee's  third  column  at  1553f. ! 
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"  On  the  principles  on  which  Serjeant  Shee  professes  to  calculate  hit 
surplus,  viz.,  appropriating  the  income  of  each  parish  above  300/.  in 
col.  3  of  his  tables  (see  p.  217  of  his  book),  he  must  have  reckoned  on 
this  parish  of  Kells  for  1253/.  of  his  surplus.  Yet,  if  he  really  intended 
to  leave  the  next  incumbent  300/.  per  annum  to  live  on,  his  surplus 
from  it  will  be  only  228/.  13i.  2(/.,  and  of  this  he  himself  proposes  to 
allow  75/.  for  a  curate,  reducing  his  available  surplus  to  153/.  13«.  2c/., 
instead  of  1253/. ;  so  here  is  1099/.  65.  lOcf.  of  his  surplus  gone,  by 
examining  the  facts  of  one  parish  alone  '•" 

So  much  for  Serjeant  Shee,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  statistics 
of  Irish  clerical  incomes.  But  we  said  that  the  learned  Serjeant 
stood  in  great  need  of  the  services  of  an  accountant,  who  might 
add  up  his  figures  for  him.  What  says  the  Archdeacon  on  this 
point  ? 

"  I  have  shown  what  the  figures  are  worth  which  stand  in  the  money 
column  (column  3)  in  Serjeant  Shee's  Reports. 

"It  can  hardly  be  necessary  now  to  examine  the  figures  which  stand 
at  the  foot  of  this  column  in  each  diocese,  and  represent  its  total,  but 
it  may  be  amusing  to  do  so. 

**  There  are  thirty-two  of  these  columns,  each  totted  up  separately 
(exclusive  of  Newry  exempt  jurisdiction,  in  page  74).  Would  not  any 
one  expect  that  the  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  money  column  were  really 
the  total  amount  of  the  money  column,  obtained  by  adding  its  several 
sums  together  ?  Yet  in  two  only  out  of  the  thirty-two  (and  those  very 
small  in  amount,  viz.,  Clonfert,  3209/. ;  and  Kilmacdaugh,  1638/.)  do 
the  figures  at  the  foot  give  the  actual  amount  of  the  column  !  and  the 
difference  often  amounts  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds.  This 
seems  incredible ;  but  I  have  got  the  accountant  of  a  bank  to  go  over 
the  figures,  and  he  agrees  with  me.  •  •  .  There  is  nothing  in  Ser- 
jeant Shee's  book  to  account  for  this.  Yet  I  thought  it  impossible  but 
that  some  account  could  be  given.  I  have  tried  every  method  I  could 
think  of,  and  none  serves  even  to  lessen  the  difiUculty.  I  thought  the 
suppression  of  some  benefices  might  throw  light  on  it ;  but  how  could 
that  be,  since  he  is  as  oAcn  over  the  mark  as  under  it  ?  And  besides, 
he  includes  suppressed  incomes,  with  exceptions  so  few  as  to  make  me 
think  them  accidental :  and  having  obtained  a  list  of  suppressed  bene- 
fices and  their  value,  I  find  it  docs  not  solve  the  difiiculty  in  any  case. 
I  tried  evident  misprints,  and  this  failed  in  every  case.  I  tried  minis* 
ters'  money,  and  it  throws  no  light  on  it.  I  tried  every  conceivable 
deduction  from  clerical  income,  and  failed  in  every  case.  Wilful  mis- 
representation is  out  of  the  question ;  for  errors,  often  amounting  to 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds,  are  as  frequent  on  the  one  side  as 
on  the  other ;  and  the  balance  on  the  whole  is  against  the  case  which 
the  book  seeks  to  support. 

"  Afler  many  days  of  intense  labour,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
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that  if  I  had  taken  a  handful  of  figoret  out  of  a  hag  and  ahaken  them 
out  on  the  table,  and  then  set  to  work  to  invettigate  the  principle  on 
which  they  were  arranged,  I  should  have  had  at  hopeful  and  as  possi- 
ble a  task.  There  is  no  solution  but  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  getting  up  this  book  of  statistics.  As  fiar  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  book  itself,  there  was  not  one  person  engaged  in  it,  who 
was  capable  of  totting  up  a  column  of  figures,  or  who  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  do  so.  In  Kilfenora  diocese  (p.  186),  there  were  but  six 
lines  to  add  up,  and  the  amount  is  only  £1317 — a  child  three  months 
at  a  parish  school  should  do  it,  yet  the  error  in  the  total  is  iS131  \'* 

May  we  not  well  say  with  the  Archdeacon,  ^*  Ohe,  jam  satis 
eat  !^^  We  assure  our  readers  that  the  speciineiis  of  the  book 
we  have  already  given,  are  perfectly  fair  specimens.  Supposing 
Archdeacon  StopTord's  *'  reply ''  to  be  correct,  of  which  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  whatever,  the  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
full  of  such  blunders  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Were 
we  to  prove  this  statement  in  detail,  we  should  simply  have  to 
quote  the  whole  of  Archdeacon  Stopford's  "  reply.'*'  Liet  us  give 
only  one  more  instance.  Serjeant  Snee  quietly  assures  his  readers, 
that  archdeacons,  and  other  clerical  dignitaries,  have  ^^  no  duties 
to  perform,"  because  the  predecessor  of  Archdeacon  Stopford,  in 
his  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  were  any,  and  what 
duties  annexed  to  the  office,  answered,  •'there  were  no  such 
duties ; "  supposing  the  question  to  refer,  not  to  inherent  duties, 
duties  "  which  belong  to  the  office  of  common  rights  and  by  the 

ii;eneral  law  of  the  Church,"  but  to  duties  "  superadded  by  some 
ocal  custom  or  accident." 

"  My  predecessor,"  says  Archdeacon  Stopford,  "  fell  into  this  natural 
mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  query,  and  answered  that  there  were 
none  such.  But  surely  Serjeant  Shee's  legal  knowledge  might  have 
told  him  that  there  were  duties  imposed  by  common  right  and  positive 
law  upon  every  archdeacon.     1  beg  to  tell  him  mine  : — 

"1.  To  examine  solemnly,  and  to  make  diligent  inquiry  concerning, 
all  candidates  for  Holy  Orders ;  and  to  testify  the  result  of  this  exa- 
mination and  inquiry  at  ordination.     (See  Ordination  Service.) 

"2.  To  examine  persons  presented  to  livings  whenever  directed  by 
the  bishop. 

^  "  8.  To  he  the  •  Oculus  Episcopi ; '  to  watch  over  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  diocese  and  every  parish  in  it ;  and  to  report  to  the  bishop 
whatever  may  require  the  bishop's  interference. 

'*  4.  To  attend  confirmations  and  visitations ;  and  to  be  ready  at 
visitations  with  all  information  about  every  parish. 

"  5.  To  aid  the  bishop  in  the  whole  administration  of  the  diocese, 
whenever  and  as  required  by  him.     Thus,  during  the  illneas  of  the  late 

*  Reply,  fte.,  pp.  S9—S4. 
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bishop,  I  had  to  undertake  the  whole  administratioQ  of  the  diocese  for 
six  months,  without  any  additional  pay  or  profit ;  and  it  was  my  bounden 
duty  as  archdeacon  to  undertake  this  when  required ;  and  when  the 
bishop  is  resident,  to  take  whatever  part  he  directs,  and  to  give  whatever 
assistance  he  requires,  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese. 

**  6.  To  hold  all  inquiries  the  bishop  may  direct.  Such  occur  pretty 
often. 

**  These  are  duties  not  annexed,  but  inherent  in  the  office  itself* 
Besides  these,  many  duties  not  legally  belonging  to  it  do  naturally  attach 
to  the  situation  ;  such  as  advice  to  the  clergy  in  many  matters  in  which 
they  seek  it;  and  considerable  correspondence;  and  other  duties  whidi 
must  needs  be  undertaken  by  persons  in  such  situations,  such  as 
answering  Serjeant  Shee's  book,  and  examining  all  its  figures  and 
calculations,  and  totting  all  its  columns !  Such  duties  sometimes  keep 
me,  as  they  do  at  present,  at  work  for  seventy-eight  hours  in  the  week. 

*'  In  this  case  Serjeant  Shee  had  some  excuse  for  saying  '  no  duties 
to  perform.'  But  what  can  we  say  of  his  statement  in  the  note  which 
I  have  already  quoted  from  page  21 G  of  his  book  when  he  says, 
of  all  dignitaries,  '  none  of  them  have  any  duties  to  perform.*  What ! 
when  he  had  whole  columns  of  the  returns  before  him,  stating  that 
archdeacons  have  duties  to  perform,  when  he  had  the  same  thing  dis* 
tinctly  affirmed  in  the  Second  Report  itself,  page  11. 

*'  Surely  deans  have  their  cathedrals  to  attend  to,  and  arohdeacona 
have  all  the  proper  duties  of  their  office,  and  very  few  of  them  have  any 
pay  for  it.     Only  twenty-one  archdeacons  have  any  income  as  such. 

'*  Thirteen  archdeacons  have  no  income  as  such. 

"  These  facts  may  explain  why  Serjeant  Shee's  book  gives  no  tabular 
statement  of  the  incomes  of  dignitaries. 

**  As  for  those  who  really  have  no  duties,  most  have  already  been 
stripped  of  all  their  income  by  the  laws  now  in  force ;  and  all  will  be 
dealt  with  as  vacancies  occur ^." 

But  we  have  exposed  Serjeant  Sheets  blunders,  we  must  now 
expose  the  gross  injustice  by  which  he  proposes  to  provide  his 
^^  surplus  fund,^^  or  rather,  the  Archdeacon  shall  expose  it  in  his 
own  peculiarly  forcible  manner. 

'*  But  Serjeant  Shee's  proposal  for  dealing  with  a  supposed  income 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  presents  some  points  worthy  of 
notice. 

"  The  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  S7»  relieved  the  land  from  building 
and  repairing  churches,  and  paying  clerks,  sextons,  &c. ;  and  threw 
this  whole  burthen  on  a  Church  property  which  I  have  shown  is  too 
small,  according  to  Serjeant  Shee's  ideas,  for  bishops  and  parochial 
clergy  only.  Of  this  Serjeant  Shee  says :  '  Truth  to  say,  the  abolition 
of  parochial  assessments  for  Church  purposes,  and  the  conversion  of 
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tithe  into  rent-cbarge,  have  materially  diminished  the  aunoyance  and 
barthen  of  the  Establishment.* — (p.  218). 

**  He  now  finds  that  we  are  spending,  throngh  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  a  sum  of  32,929/.  Ss.  out  of  our  own  incomes,  to  meet 
those  charges  from  which  landed  property  has  been  relieved.  He  fixes 
his  eye  upon  this,  and  he  says :  '  Would  it  tend  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Protestant  Church  Establishment,  or  disturb  or  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant religion  or  Protestant  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if 
these  requisites,  &c.  &c.,  were  provided  in  every  benefice  at  the  cost  of 
those  who  profit  by  their  use  ?  .  •  .  •  If  not,  that  sum  might  well 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  be  devoted,  with  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  great  object  of  promoting  among  all  classes  of  Irishmen 
the  blessings  of  conciliation  and  peace.* — (p.  21.5). 

"  Was  ever  *  stand  and  deliver,'  said  with  a  better  grace  ?  To  satisfy 
Serjeant  Shee's  clients  the  burthen  was  thrown  on  the  Clergy  who 
minister  in  the  churches ;  and  now  they  say,  *  Cannot  you  put  it  on 
the  congregation,  and  hand  us  over  that  portion  of  the  Clei^'*s 
income  ?  * 

"  And  suppose  we  take  this  further  step,  who  will  secure  us  from 
such  a  request  as  this  hereafter :  *  We  find  you  still  have  money  8iirrin<v 
for  your  churches,  just  please  to  conciliate  us  with  that  too  ? ' 

"  I  pass  over  some  other  proposals  for  raising  a  surplus  out  of  ima- 
ginary income,  and  I  come  to  one  which  is  at  least  amusinp^.  Pa«^e 
218,  he  finds  an  item  'of  6436/.  for  salaries  to  Commissioners,  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  Clerks,  &c.  ;*  and  he  asks,  *  Would  it  endanger  the 
Protestant  Church,  or  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  reli<yion,  &c. 
&c.,  if  persons  were  selected  to  perform  their  duties  at  salaries  less  by 
one  half  than  the  amount  hitherto  taken  credit  for?  If  not,  a  further 
sum  of  3200/.  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
conciliation  and  peace* 

"  There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  this  method  of  raising  a  surplus, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
difficulties. 

"  Let  us  just  imagine  a  conversation  between  such  a  Chancellor  and 
Seijeant  Shee. 

"  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer, — *  My  dear  friend,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  Budget,  and  no  possible  means  of 
supplying  it.* 

"  Serjeant  Shee, — *  Oh !  nothing  can  be  simpler.  Just  take  some 
public  office,  and  divide  by  two.* 

**  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — *  But  suppose  the  business  of  the 
office  should  suffer  by  employing  unsuitable  men.' 

"  Serjeant  Shee, — *  Pooh  I  what  do  you  care  for  that  ?  I  will  stake 
my  character  as  a  lawyer  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  Oath  of  Allegi- 
ance.    Just  divide  by  two.* 

"  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.—*  But,  my  dear  friend,  when  I  am 
about  it,  why  not  divide  by  four?  the  saving  would  surely  be  greater.' 

"  Serjeant  Shee.—*  Oh !  no,  don't  try  that.     Dividing  by  four  is  a 
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difficult  and  hazardous  operation.  I  tried  that  often,  in  reducing  tithe 
composition  to  rent-charge ;  and  somehoi^  I  found  that  the  sums  would 
grow  larger  in  the  process, — so  don't  try  that.  But  dividing  by  two 
is  safe  and  easy,  any  one  can  do  it.' 

"  Has  it  occurred  to  Serjeant  Shee  to  inquire  whether  proper  clerks 
could  be  got  for  a  public  office  at  one-half  what  the  Commissioners 
now  pay  ?  Has  it  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  for  what  the  Treasurer 
is  responsible,  what  security  he  must  give,  and  what  salary  he  gets  ? 

'*  The  present  income  is  about  80,000/.  per  annum,  received  and  dis* 
bursed  in  very  small  sums,  which  must  be  separately  stated;  the 
Treasurer  gives  bona  fide  security  on  landed  property  for  60,000/. 
His  salary  is  500/.  per  annum.  Serjeant  Shee  proposes  that  more  than 
100,000/.  additional  per  annum  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  this 
Treasurer  (p.  219),  and  that  his  salary  should  be  250/.  per  annum. 
Will  Serjeant  Shee  now  apply  to  a  Guarantee  Society,  and  ask  them 
what  they  would  charge  for  security  on  the  handling  of  such  an  income  ? 
or  whether  they  would  give  any  security  for  the  Treasurer  of  such  an 
income  on  such  a  salary  ?  When  he  shall  have  got  their  answer,  he 
will  know  what  men  of  business  will  think  of  his  off-band  proposals'." 

In  the  17th  chapter,  Archdeacon  Stopford  gives  a  very 
amusing  reply  to  the  assertion  of  Serjeant  Shee,  that  the  Irisn 
Church  is  really  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  of  "unhappy 
Ireland/^  As  the  chapter  is  a  short  one,  for  the  amusement  of 
our  readers,  we  will  quote  it  entire  : — 

'*  As  a  matter  of  course,  Serjeant  Shee,  in  the  first  page  of  his  book, 
states  that  the  present  Church  Establishment  '  is  at  the  root  of  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  Queen's  government  in  Ireland.'  If  all  Ireland  were 
subject  to  Dr.  Mac  Hale,  the  Queen,  perhaps,  would  have  no  difficulty 
at  all. 

'*  It  is  useless  to  argue  against  such  opinions.  In  every  household 
there  is  some  one  to  bear  the  blame  of  all  mischief  done.  In  most 
households  it  is  *  the  cat.*  It  is  always  *  the  cat  did  it,'  and  very 
strange  things  are  sometimes  laid  upon  *  the  cat.'  We  have  just  had 
an  earthquake,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  in  the  newspapers  how  com- 
monly the  poor  people  who  were  roused  up  out  of  their  beds  did  lay 
the  blame  upon  '  the  cat'.'  Yet,  as  far  as  evidence  goes,  poor  puss 
may  be  innocent.  It  cannot  find  that  *  the  cat'  did  really  jump  off  the 
top  of  the  press,  or  upset  the  wash-hand  stand,  or  throw  the  house  out 
of  the  windows. 

»  Reply,  &c ,  pp.  61—64. 

*  '^  I  at  first  thought  the  cat  had  leaped  from  tlie  top  of  a  press  to  the  ground. 
On  inquiring  among  my  friends  I  found  that  this  impression  was  very  general." — 
Saunders*  Nem-LetUr, 

*^\\q  was  awukc  by  a  loud  noise  and  a  shaking  of  the  house,  which,  however, 
he  attributed  to  something  heavy  having  been  thrown  down  by  the  cat."-^Z^verpoof 
Standard, 

"  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  noise  and  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  house.  At  first 
I  thought  it  was  occasioned  by  the  ad,**'^Tmet,  Nov,  10,  p.  8. 
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"  It  ii,  howeTer,  nieleia  to  defend  '  the  cat'  whi1< 
who  do  miichief.  But  we  may,  U  leut,  inquire  whe 
method  of  denling  with  '  the  ckt'  will  itnp  miechKf  fo 

"  Serjeant  Sliee  vfouM  not  kill  the  cat ;  hs  would  i 
■nme  of  the  superfluoua  joints  of  the  tail.  Well,  thi 
have  no  iQili.  It  might  be  worth  inqniry  whether  *  t 
chief  there.  Tlie  Eitabliihment  ii  better  provided 
eteewhere,  ttnd  the  Queen'i  goTemment  gcti  on  pretty 
Preibjtcrinni  are  friendly  to  it;  they  have  before  r 
ita  support,  and  they  may  yet  so  do  again  when  i 
They  regard  it  na  a  bulwarlc  of  civil  and  religion!  libe 
•afely  be  surrendered  to  Rome. 

"  In  many  parte  of  the  aouth  and  west  the  E*t«l 
coutd  hardly  be  *aid  to  exiit.  For  instance,  the  Uni 
in  Oalway,  containing  ten  parishes,  and  stated  by  the 
Public  Instruction  to  be  fifty  milea  in  length,  haa  hat 
370/.  Yet  those  parti  have  not  been  free  from  In 
Seijeant  Shee  hopes  for  «  remedy  in  abstracting  super 
is  true,  he  calculates  proportions  so  ill,  that  we  fear  h( 
cat's  legs  too.  And  some  may  applaud  his  scheme,  thi 
be  quite  easy  to  catch  and  kill  her  at  pleasure.  Howe' 
has  sworn  not  lo  kill  the  cat,  and  he  respects  his  os 
really  believe  in  the  eilicBcy  of  what  be  proposes 
Serjeant  Sbec  answer  this  himself:  'It  were  too  mu 
to  presume  Chat  the  reforms  suggested  in  the  preced 
tH  (Aeir  Ha(ur«  and  extent,  satisfy  the  requireroeots  oi 
port  of  his  co-religionists.' — (p.  224). 

"  Would  Serjeant  Shee  recommend  a  client  to  com 
such  promise  of  peace  as  he  offer*  us  here?  When 
Church  shall  be  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  ( 
author  of  all  mischief  in  Ireland,  I  hope  aome  one 
cat  did  it'.' " 

In  the  next  chapter  tho  Archdeacon  gupplic! 
material  for  ascertaining  whicli  of  the  two  co 
existing  in  Ireland,  is  a  schiBinatic  Church.     He 

"In  page  5,  Seijeant  Shee  says,  'But  for  the  ze 
ordained  by  authority  of  the  Pope,  of  whom,  at  \ 
Jantet  I.,  there  veas  tmt  in  every  dioceie,  the  peopl 
without  any  observance  of  public  worship.'  This  q 
tained  some  importance  from  the  recent  discuwiona  1 
oestion  of  the  Irish  Roman  Bishops  had  been  pmerv 
formation. 

"  Serjeant  Shee  refers  to  the  case  of  prcemunlre  in 
Reports.  The  words  In  that  case  are,  '  For  almoil  u. 
this  kingdom  there  is  a  titulary  Bishop  ordained  by 

'  tUftr,  fte. 
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jcaiit  Shee,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  leaves  out  'almost,*  antl 
quotes  it  as  proving  that  '  there  was  one  in  etery  diocese  ;'  and  that, 
though  the  case  itself  happens  accidentally  to  prove  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  in  these  dioceses  at  the  time  of  this  case,  and  as  the  case 
itself  says,  for  *  many  years  together,*  there  was  no  such  Bishop.  For 
the  very  thing  for  which  Lalor  was  brought  to  trial  was  for  acting  as 
*  Vicar-General  of  the  See  Apostolic,  within  the  Archbishopric  of 
Dublin  and  the  Bishoprics  of  Kildare  and  Ferns,'  and  this  delegated 
authority  from  the  Pope  himself  is  conclusive  that  there  was  not  any 
Bishop  in  those  Sees  acknowledged  by  the  Pope. 

**  I  will  presently  show  the  importance  of  this  fact,  in  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  appointments  made  by  the  Pope. 

**  Serjeant  Shee  knows  that  statements  maide  by  counsel  are  not 
proof  unless  supported  by  evidence ;  and  those  who  will  consider  the 
following  evidence  may  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  the  '  almost* 
in  the  above  statement  must  be  taken  in  a  pretty  wide  extent. 

"  In  the  Historia  Catholica  of  Philip  O'Sullivan  Beare,  written  in 
1619-20,  and  published  by  him  in  1621,  I  find  the  following, 
p.  297  :— 

'**....  In  memoriam  revocandum  est,  in  Ibernia  Archiepiscopatus 
quatuor,  et  episcopatus  complures  esse,  omnisque  hodie  ab  hceresiarchis 
possideri :  ob  idque  titulis  eorum  Catholicos  prsesulis  notnini  rare 
crearif  quod  sine  vectigalibus  ecclesiasticis  tanta  episcoporum  turba 
dignitatum  et  honorum  tucri  non  posse  videatur.  Quamobrem  Ar- 
chiepiscopi  quatuor  qui  sunt  a  Romano  Pontifice  inaugurati,  in  suffra- 
ganeis  Episcopatibus  Vicarios  generales  constituunt,  auctoritate  apos- 
tolica  accede'nte  •  .  .  .* 

'*  I  shall  show  presently  that  this  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation 
even  as  to  the  four  Archbishops ;  but  it  is  a  clear  confession,  that  no 
successicm  was  kept  up  in  the  other  Sees.  And  this  confession  comes 
eighty-four  years  after  the  rejection  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  under 
Henry  VI II.,  and  sixty  years  after  the  Reformation  under  Elizabeth*.*' 

In  his  last  two  chapters,  the  Archdeacon  enters  very  fully  and 
conclusively  into  the  questions   of  the  "title  to  Irish  Churcli 

I)roperty,''  and  of  the  "  union  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
and  :^— 

**  It  may  be  fitting,**  he  says,  "  in  conclusion,  to  notice  briefly  the 
title  to  Irish  Church  property.  Serjeant  Shee  does  not  allude  to  this 
subject,  and  his  associates  at  the  Religious  Conference  Meeting  were 
evidently  anxious  to  evade  it ;  but  silence  on  this  subject  is  worthy 
of  notice.  For  one  has  spoken  on  it  publicly  who  knows  what  lies 
beneath.  '  Those  ecclesiastical  funds,  long  misused,  should,  afler  the 
life  interests  of  their  present  occupants,  revert  to  their  own  original 
purposes  of  promoting  Catholic  piety,  charity,  and  education.  •  •  •  • 

•Reply^&c. 
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It  is  fortanate  that  there  remains  such  a  fund  for  the  erectioo  and  en- 
dowment of  Catholic  schools,  and  the  building  of  Catholic  churches, 
and,  should  it  extend  so  far,  to  serve  as  an  outfit  for  the  purchase  of 
Catholic  glebes.  It  will  be  an  act  of  just  and  tardy  reuUuiion  of  pro- 
perty, long  diverted  from  its  legitimate  objects/    . 

'*  But  this  did  not  suit  the  politics  of  the  '  Conference  for  Religioos 
Equality/  and  accordingly  we  find  an  editorial  article  in  the  next 
'  Tablet,'  October  2,  labouring  to  explain  it  away*  Speaking  of  the 
above  passage,  the  only  passage  on  the  subject  in  that  letter,  the 
writer  in  the  '  Tablet'  says :  '  We  apprehend  his  Grace's  letter  has  been 
mistaken  in  one  respect*  We  do  not  understand  him  to  have  urged 
the  endowment  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  in  lieu  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Protestant  Church,  or  the  substitution  of  one  establish- 
ment for  another ;  but  to  have  contemplated  a  redistribution  of  a  na- 
tional fund  impartially  among  all  classes  and  religions,  &c/  Let  any 
one  who  can  put  this  construction  on  the  above  words  of  Dr.  Mac 
Hale  ;  it  will  not  be  harder  to  get  rid  of  hereafter  than  the  evidence  so 
often  given,  and  the  oaths  so  often  sworn,  that  Roman  Catholics  have 
no  intention  to  subvert  the  Church  Establishment. 

*'  But  however  such  intention  of  redistribution  may  be  professed  in 
public,  restitution  is  the  notion  among  themselves.  Not  long  since  a 
sermon,  which  was  duly  reported,  was  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Kellt, 
on  the  subject  of  restitution,  ;ind  the  application  of  the  sermon  lay  in 
this,  that  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
unless  I  made  restitution  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Meatli  to  the  rightful 
owners.  The  present  evasion  of  this  claim  in  public,  is,  therefore,  ug 
reason  why  wo  should  lose  sight  of  it :  I  therefore  consider  briclly  the 
rightful  title  to  Church  property  in  Ireland'." 

He  then  ably  shows  that  the  Church  is  a  body  corporate,  with 
capacity  to  hold  property ;  that  all  laws,  both  of  the  Church  and 
the  State,  place  the  succession  of  the  Church  in  the  successiaii 
of  the  clergy ;  that  "  they  who  abandon  the  succession  of  the 
clergy  lawfully  continued,  are  not  the  body  corporate  ;  they  who 
adhere  to  it  are  C  and  that,  therefore,  the  only  real  question  is, 
"  what  bishops  in  Ireland  are  now  the  legitimate  successors  ol 
the  Irisli  bishops  before  the  Reformation  V  a  point  we  have 
already  fully  considered  in  our  notice  of  Dr.  Wordsworth^s 
Sermons. 

But  it  may  be  said,  '^  granting  that  you  prove  the  succession  ol 
your  bishops,  still  that  succession  was  ^  not  law/uUy  continued^ 
because  they  were  not  in  communion  with  the  Komish  See,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  lawfully  claim  the  property  of  the  ante- 
Ileformation  Church."'  Archdeacon  Stopford  shall  answer  the 
objection  :— 

•  Replyi&c. 
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'*  But  if  he  maintain/*  he  says,  "  that  submission  to  the  Papal  juris- 
diction is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  Church,  we  meet  him  on  this 
too,  from  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  be* 
ginning. 

*'  And  not  only  upon  that,  but  upon  the  law  of  this  land  in  every 
age,  before  the  Reformation  as  well  as  since.  Let  him  read  the  Irish 
Acts,  7  Edw.  IV.  c.  2  and  3,  and  10  Henry  VIII.  c.  5.  It  was  under 
these  Acts  that  the  Church  held  property  in  Ireland  before  the  Refor- 
mation. Does  Dr.  MacHale  really  mean  to  accept  those  Acts, — the 
Statutes  of  Pro  visors  and  Prcemunire^ — when  he  claims  the  '  restitu- 
tion' of  Church  property — *  all  as  free  and  independent  of  any  sinister 
interference  of  the  secular  power  as  when  first  abstracted  from  those 
pious  uses?*  Dr.  MacHale  was  certainly  on  dangerous  ground  when 
be  claimed  this  restitution  under  the  former  title. 

**  Those  Acts  are  demonstrative  that,  by  the  law  of  this  country,  the 
Church,  before  she  was  reformed,  held  property  in  Ireland,  not  by 
virtue  of  her  submission  to  Roman  jurisdiction,  but  notwithstanding 
it.  And  on  the  laws  of  the  land,  before  the  Reformation,  we  are  ready 
to  meet  the  real  claim  of  Rome  whenever  she  may  venture  to  put  it 
forward ;  for  it  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  this — that  although  a  body 
corporate  has  existed  in  this  country  from  time  immemorial,  and  still 
exists,  acknowledged  by  the  State  as  capable  of  holding  property,  and 
still  actually  holding  it  in  perpetual  succession, — yet  the  Pope,  having 
withdrawn  his  countenance  from  this  body  corporate,  and  having  con- 
stituted a  new  one  by  his  own  authority,  he  has  power  to  transfer  the 
property  to  his  creation,  and  the  law  of  the  land  cannot  resist  him. 
This  is  the  claim ;  when  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  dragged  into  light, 
it  will  be  found  to  rest  solely  on  the  Papal  supremacy  as  having  a 
right  superior  to  the  law,  of  disposing  of  Church  property  in  this 
country. 

'*  But  it  is  not  convenient  to  put  this  forward  ;  and  hence  we  may 
understand  why  Serjeant  Shee  commences  his  history  with  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth,  leaving  unmentioned  all  that  was  done  under 
Henry  VIII.  No  Roman  doctrine  was  therein  removed;  but  it  is 
notorious  that,  from  the  year  1542,  the  whole  Irish  Church  was  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  the  Papal  supremacy  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Will  any  one  tell  me  who  then  stood  up  for  it  ?  Well,  then,  did  the 
Irish  Church  then  forfeit  her  title  to  Church  property  ?  It  would  be 
very  awkward  to  answer  yes,  for  that  would  amount  to  a  premature 
confession  of  the  title  now  set  up  against  us;  it  would  be  still  more 
awkward  to  answer  no,  for  then  the  Reformed  Church  has  never  Idst 
her  title  by  renouncing  the  Papal  supremacy.  So  Serjeant  Shee 
omitted  all  this,  and  plunged  in  medias  res  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ».** 

So  much  for  the  justice  of  the  case.  But  the  Archdeacon 
goes  into  the  facts  in  detail :  — 

>  Reply,  Ac. 
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**  If  ever,"  be  says,  "  tbere  were  any  Church  property  in  Ireland  tc 
which  Rome  coald  show  an  original  title,  it  was  the  monasteries  d  tbc 
modem  foundation,  i.  e.  from  the  thirteenth  centnry  forward,  when  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  had  established  itself.  But  this  is  exactly  the 
property  which  the  Irish  Church  does  not  possess.  The  reason  of  thii 
is  evident,  on  considering  the  di^rence  of  the  earlier  and  later  mona^ 
systems.  From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century,  the  Abbot  of  an  Iridi 
monastery  was  ever  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  a  diocese  at  first  withool 
definite  boundaries,  enlarging  as  it  gained  upon  the  heathen,  till  it 
became  bounded  by  meeting  with  another.  The  monastery  was,  in  fact, 
the  Bishop  and  his  Clergy,  living  in  common,  according  to  the  origiDtl 
system  in  every  missionary  Church ;  and  the  monastery  was  also  tlN 
missionary  school.  As  the  parochial  system  gained  ground,  the  Abboi 
gradually  changed  into  the  modem  diocesan  Bishop,  and  the  property 
of  the  monastery  became  the  property  of  the  See.  But  the  moden 
monasteries  never  had  any  connexion  with  the  Bishop  or  the  diocese. 
Hence  the  Bishops,  at  the  Reformation,  retained  the  property  of  the  dc 
Irish  monasteries,  while  the  property  of  the  later  ones  was  confiscated 
and  passed  away  from  the  Church.  They  who  would  now  seek  resti- 
tution  of  the  only  property  that  Rome  could  ever  claim  in  Ireland  o 
her  own  right,  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  Church  for  it. 

'*  So  far  from  gaining  by  those  later  monasteries,  it  would  be  well  ib 
us  now  if  the  Irish  Church  had  not  lost  heavily  by  them.  For  thos 
monasteries  by  degrees  engrossed  the  tithes  and  glebes  of  all  the  parishe 
around  them  ;  and  these,  too,  went  in  the  general  confiscation.  Thi 
was  the  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland 
Hundreds  of  parishes  were  every  where  left  without  a  ministry,  a  pie; 
to  the  emissaries  of  Rome  and  of  rebellion.  This  short-sighted  polic; 
was  the  ruin  of  the  country,  both  politically  and  religiously.  Seijesn 
Shee  himself  has  given  us  an  instance:  *  In  vain  did  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
the  Lord  Deputy,  represent  to  her  Majesty  ....  that  it  migh 
like  her,  as  a  most  virtuous  Queen,  to  give  warrant  that  some  coo 
venient  portion  of  the  revenue  of  every  parsonage  be  bestowed  on  th 
minister  and  church  of  the  same' — (p.  4).  And  all  this  was  confinne 
by  3  &  4  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  8.  We  feel  the  effect  of  this  neglect  t 
this  day.  In  every  district  occupied  by  the  later  monasteries,  ther 
was,  for  a  long  period,  no  provision  for  a  reformed  ministry ;  there  i 
yet  a  very  poor  provision  for  one ;  and  such  districts  are  to  this  da 
most  subject  to  Rome.  Hence  the  richest  and  most  fertile  district 
where  monasteries  were  usually  settled,  such  as  the  valley  of  the  Boyn< 
and  the  rich  lands  adjoining,  are  the  least  reformed,  while  poor  district 
in  the  same  county  are  the  most  reformed. 

•*  But  however  we  may  have  suffered  by  this,  we  are  at  least  able  t 
say,  that  no  property  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  could  show  a 
original  title  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  at  the  Refonn 
ation'." 

*  Reply,  &o. 
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With  regard  to  the  "  Union  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,*"  the  Archdeacon  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion,  that 
that  union  dates  from  a.d.  1800.  He  shows  tliat  it  dates  from 
the  Synod  of  Cashel,  in  1172;  that  it  was  recognized  at  the 
General  Council  of  Constance  in  1414,  where  the  "Anglican 
Church ""  was  represented  on  all  committees  and  judicial  tribunals 
by  "  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Cork,'*'*  and  was  again  recognized  by  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation;  that,  although  an  attempt  was 
made  in  1615  to  introduce  a  separate  set  of  Articles,  yet  that 
attempt  was  never  legally  sanctioned ;  and  that,  in  1634,  the 
English  Articles  were  formally  adopted  by  the  Irish  Convocation* 
And  then  the  Archdeacon  thus  concludes : — 

"  Is  it  possible  now  to  trace  the  origin  of  '  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland'  to  the  Act  of  1800?  Can  that  Act  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  solemn  recognition  and  pledge  to  maintain  a  union  existing  for 
centuries  before  ? 

"  Our  enemies  will  seek  to  separate  us ;  let  us  learn  to  maintain  our 
ancient  union.  That  union,  at  its  commencement,  brought  Ireland 
under  foreign  subjugation.  Let  it  not  be  now  disclaimed  to  perpetuate 
the  evir." 

And  here  for  the  present  we  take  our  leave  of  Archdeacon  Stop- 
ford,  tendering  him  our  very  best  thanks  for  the  triumphant  manner 
in  which  he  has,  at  such  very  great  personal  labour,  exposed  the 

gross  blunders,  and  the  unjust  deductions  from  those  blunders,  of 
erjeant  Shee.  We  only  trust  that,  if  ever  the  Irish  Church  be 
exposed  to  a  similar  attack,  she  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  so  zealous  and  able  a  defender  as  the  Archdeacon  of  Meath. 
But  there  is  a  further  reason,  wholly  independent  of  any  we 
have  yet  given,  why  we  think  Serjeant  Shee  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  persuade  the  British  Parliament  to  appropriate  to  the 
use  of  the  Komish  priesthood  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  would  suggest  to  Serjeant  Shee,  that  it  is  scarcely  a  time, 
when  Ireland  is  quietly,  but  not  the  less  surely,  slipping  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs — when  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  are  leaving  the  faith  to  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore, as  we  used  to  be  constantly  told,  clung  with  such  unshaken 
stedfastness,  such  unparalleled  devotion — when  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  more  are  only  detained  within  the  pale  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  because  of  the  brutal  violence,  and  the  ruffianly  persecu- 
tion to  which,  if  they  followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, they  would  inevitably  be  subjected — violence  and  perse- 

»  Reply,  Ac. 
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cution,  moreover,  of  which  the  Irish  priesthood  are,  beyond  all 
doubt,  speakincr  generally,  the  immediate  instigatore,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  the  active  abettors — it  is,  we  say,  scarcely  a  time 
gravely  to  ask  the  British  Parliament  to  endow  schism,  and  vio- 
lence, and  sedition,  at  the  expense  of  that  very  Church.,  within 
whose  sheltering  arms  such  vast  numbers  of  Irish  Romanists  are 
daily  taking  refuge.  What  would  Serjeant  Shee  think  of  that 
man'^s  sanity,  let  alone  his  common  sense,  who,  when  by  a  reform 
in  our  legal  system,  men  are  enabled  to  bring  their  suits  before 
a  tribunal  at  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  time,  and  cost,  and  labour,  and 
anxiety  heretofore  required,  should  gravely  propose  not  to  snn- 
plify,  but  to  render  tenfold  more  intricate  the  details  of  a  suit  at 
[a>v — not  to  lessen,  but  to  increase  the  multiplied  and  vexatioos 
technicalities  of  the  old  established  system!  And,  yet,  what  bat 
this  does  the  learned  Serjeant  now  propose  to  do !  Ireland  is 
gradually  casting  off  the  trammels  of  the  Romish  Church,  aod 
this  is  the  time,  of  all  others,  when  he  gravely  proposes  to  endow 
that  Church  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  and  that 
from  the  property  of  the  very  Communion  through  whose  exer- 
tions Borne  13  receiving  her  death-blow !  Archdeacon  Stopford 
thus  forcibly  alludes  to  the  subject  of  the  movement  now  in 
progress : — 

"  I  have  now  to  consider  the  figures  in  Serjeant  Shea's  columns  8, 9, 
10,  which  give  the  numbers  of  the  different  religious  denominations  in 
the  several  parishes.  Serjeant  Shee  takes  these  figures  from  the 
Report  of  the  '  Commission  of  Public  Instruction'  appointed  in  1834 
to  ascertain  these  numbers.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  find  that  bis 
figures  have  been  taken  correctl}'.  Each  page  that  I  have  examined 
presents  numerous  and  important  errors.  But  there  are  greater  objec- 
tions to  Serjeant  Shee's  use  of  these  figures  than  such  inaccuracies  ss 
these.  Serjeant  Shee  proposes  to  legislate  for  parishes  individually,  oo 
the  presumption  that  these  figures  show  the  present  proportion  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  in  each  parish ; — whereas  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Ireland  for  the  last  six  years  knows  that 
that  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  rendered 
mere  matter  of  history,  as  much  as  if  a  century  or  two  centuries  of 
ordinary  times  had  elapsed  since  it  was  made. 

"  If  any  one  should  now  propose  a  scheme  for  the  future  government 
of  Australia,  in  which  each  minute  subdivision  was  to  be  dealt  with  for 
the  future  on  the  assumption  that  a  statement  of  its  population  two 
years  ago  afforded  grounds  for  legislation,  every  one  would  exclaim  that 
you  might  as  well  legislate  for  Australia  as  it  was  a  century  ago. 

*•  Ireland  has  in  the  last  six  years  passed  through  *  a  famine  of  the 
middle  ages  falling  on  a  population  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  Per- 
haps a  million  of  her  inhabitants  have  since  crossed  the  ocean  and  the 
tide  is  rising  as  it  fiows.     And  she  has  entered  on  a  movement  of 
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religious  opinion  which  promises  to  rival  the  sixteenth  century.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  face  of  an  organized  intimida- 
tion to  which  that  century  hardly  affords  a  parallel, — an  intimidation 
which  threatens  the  life  of  converts,  and  the  daily  subsistence  of  them- 
selves and  their  children, — have  openly  cast  off  the  religion  of  Rome,, 
and  are  now  among  the  most  earnest  and  attentive  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

"  Those  who  have  faced  dangers  so  terrible  to  the  Irish  peasant  are 
but  the  proof  of  the  religious  opinions  of  still  greater  numbers,  whose 
hearts  yet  fail  them.  There  is  around  the  converts  a  mixed  multitude 
who  would  fain  go  up  with  Israel,  but  the  passage  of  the  stormy  sea 
before  them,  the  baptism  they  have  to  be  baptized  with,  the  howling 
wilderness  beyond, — all  these  make  their  hearts  yet  to  fain t^  and  keep 
them  still  in  the  bondage  from  which  they  would  fain  be  free.  And  no 
wonder  that  they  faint :  I  write  of  that  which  I  do  daily  witness.  Men 
paid  for  ringing  handbells  through  the  streets  to  raise  a  mob  of  all '  lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort,'  to  hunt  the  Scripture  readers,  and  to  beset  the 
house  of  every  one  who  dares  to  entertain  them ;  readers  stoned  by  in- 
furiated mobs,  and  daily  covered  with  mud  and  filth  ;  and  when  the  law 
stops  actual  assault,  hunted,  at  every  moment  they  appear,  by  crowds 
of  street  boys  furnished  with  whistles,  bird-calls,  cat-calls,  specially 
imported  for  the  purpose  by  the  organizers  of  the  system  ;  and  as  these 
boys  start  off  in  pursuit  at  the  sight  of  their  game,  they  are  heard  to 
exclaim  to  one  another, '  Come,  boys,  let  us  earn  the  halfpenny  ; '  the 
passions  of  the  people  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  sermons  from  the 
altar,  by  ribald  ballads  distributed  by  basketsfui  in  the  chapels,  and 
handed  out  of  the  windows  of  the  priest's  house  ;  and  by  addresses  by 
priests  from  the  same  windows  to  the  lowest  mobs,  containing  such 
sentiments  as  these :  '  There  will  never  be  peace  nor  quiet  in  Ireland 
till  the  day  that's  coming,  when  Napoleon  the  Third  shall  land  in  Eng- 
land with  his  imperial  diadem  upon  hi^.  head.' 

"  With  what  danger  such  addresses  are  fraught  to  converts  we  have 
witness.  Almost  while  I  write,  two  Roman  Catholic  strangers,  who 
worshipped  in  the  chapel,  were  seized  upon  in  the  middle  of  the  priest's 
address,  by  an  infuriated  mob,  upon  the  mere  suspicion  (quite  un- 
founded, so  far  as  I  can  learn)  of  their  being  converts,  and  under  the 
very  roof  with  the  priest,  were  hurled  down  the  gallery  stairs,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives. 

"  And  this  in  a  town  in  which,  until  the  system  of  terror  was 
organized  in  the  usual  mode,  the  readers  had  free  access  to  the  houses 
and  were  kindly  entertained  ;  where  they  would  still  be  freely  received 
by  many,  if  their  courage  was  equal  to  their  will. 

"  I  do  not  write  as  surprised  at  these  things,  or  as  complaining 
of  them.  The  experience  of  a  multitude  of  different  localities  has 
taught  us  to  face  them  with  a  confidence  of  success.  For  where  the 
people  are  forced  to  see  that  in  no  other  way  can  their  religion  be 
defended  against  the  only  weapon  which  is  used  against  it — the  Douay 
Bible — they  become  the  more  anxious  to  inquire.     I  onl^  «AH«tX.  \si 
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these  things  here,  that  it  may  he  horne  in  mmd  that  the  followbj 
results  have  appeared  notwithstanding  a  great  falling  off  in  the  nnmbe 
of  popalation,  and,  in  perhaps  every  instance,  in  defiance  of  aoch  ai 
organized  system  of  terror  as  I  have  described  ^.^ 

The  Archdeacon  then  shows  the  wonderful  increase  in  th( 
number  of  Protestants,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Have  we  not  unquestionable  proof  from  other  sources  of  the  xti 
disposition  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that,  o 
'  Irish  Roman  Catholics  who  have  gone  to  America  in  late  years,  not  dim 
in  four  has  continued  a  Roman  Catholic  there.  I  learned,  on  gooc 
authority,  three  years  ago,  that  this  very  statement  had  been  made  b) 
a  professor  of  Maynooth  College.  In  April  of  this  yedr  a  letter  h» 
been  published  in  the  Tablet y  PreemaiCi  Journal^  &c.,  written  by  Mr 
Mullin,  R.  C.  Curate  of  Clonmellon,  who  was  sent  out  as  a  deputatioc 
by  the  Roman  Bishops  in  Ireland  to  collect  funds  for  their  new  Uni- 
versity. This  gentleman  publishes  the  result  of  his  inquiries  aboal 
Irish  Romanists  in  America  since  the  year  1825.  His  result  is  ai 
follows: — *  Number  lost  to  the  Catholic  Church,  1,990,000.  Say,  it 
round  numbers,  two  millions.' 

''  Is  it  wholly  inconceivable,  that  the  Irish  Romanists  should  enter< 
tain  any  similar  disposition  in  their  own  country  ?  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence so  great  in  the  two  positions  as  this,  that  a  system  of  terror  is  ii 
operation  in  Ireland  from  which  in  America  they  are  free  ? 

''  Did  the  writer  of  Serjeant  Shee's  book  know  nothing  of  all  tfaisl 
Ay  did  he.  In  page  38,  after  stating  the  episcopal  patronage  of  ai 
Irish  diocese  (upon  his  own  exaggerated  figures),  he  observes  :  'The 
stimulus  which  this  gives  to  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  the  incumbents  oi 
the  smaller  livings,  and  of  ill-paid  curates  in  dioceses  of  which  thi 
Bishop  who  has  a  proselytizing  turn,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  not  lived  in  Ireland.*  So  the  writer  of  this  book  did  live  in 
Ireland,  and  not  in  London,  during  the  last  five  years  ;  and  yet  he  haa 
mistaken  his  facts.  The  movement  among  the  Irish  Clergy  is  as  gresl 
as  among  the  Irish  people.  It  is  not  the  incumbents  of  the  small 
livings  only,  nor  the  ill-paid  curates  only,  that  feel  their  heart  stirred 
within  them.  Professional  advancement  is  not  the  only  motive  thai 
can  influence  the  Irish  clergyman.  It  surely  is  possible  that  those  whc 
have  found  God's  Word  and  promises  precious  to  their  own  souls  mvj 
have  a  real  zeal,  from  that  motive  only,  to  make  it  known  to  others. 
And  if  the  writer  who  lives  in  Ireland  would  look  about  him,  he  might 
see  this  zeal  displayed  not  only  by  ilUpaid  curates,  but  by  those  whose 
station,  character,  and  abilities  might  well  entitle  them  to  notice,  if  they 
avoided  this  work ;  but  whose  worldly  prospects  can  hardly  be  advanced, 
by  raising  up  against  themselves  that  storm  of  obloquy  and  hostility 
which  they  have  to  encounter  in  this  cause. 

•'  But  the  writer's  cognizance  of  these  facts  (such  as  it  is)  throws  i 

*  Reply,  Ac.,  pp.  70—72. 
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new  light  upon  his  book.  His  scheme  is  to  reduce  all  livings  to  a  low 
level.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  he  here  points  out  the  stimulus 
which  he  thinks  the  inequality  of  livings  has  given  to  proselytizing  zeal 
— pointing  out  a  means  to  an  end.  Persuaded  as  I  am  that  his  reason- 
ing is  wholly  wrong, — knowing,  as  I  well  do,  that  those  who  have  been 
the  longest  and  most  earnest  labourers  in  this  work,  have  never  engaged 
in  it  as  a  means  towards  professional  advancement, — I  yet  see  in  this 
statement  an  object  of  this  book.  And  this  directs  me  to  its  concluding 
paragraph: — 'A  scheme  of  Irish ^ Church  Reform,  to  be  proposed  by 
Catholics  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  Church  Establishment,  or 
weaken,  in  its  legitimate  range  of  action ^  the  influence  of  the  Protestant 
religion.* 

'*  This  is  in  pursuance  of  the  oath, '  I  will  never  exercise  any  privilege, 
to  which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;'  but  the  oath  contains  no  qualification  about  '  ita 
legitimate  range  of  action.'  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  or 
the  object  of  introducing  them  ?  Is  it  not  revealed  in  the  note  I  have 
quoted  about  the  stimulus  which  the  Bishop's  patronage  gives  to  prose- 
lytizing zeal  ? 

"  If  it  were  a  practical  question  between  me  and  Serjeant  Shee,  I 
might  ask  him  to  consider  whether  '  its  legitimate  range  of  action,'  in 
the  sense  of  that  legal  oath  which  he  has  taken,  must  not  be  interprete4 
by  the  legal  object  and  purpose  of  the  Establishment  itself.  His  book 
has  often  declared  that  the  legal  purpose  of  the  Establishment  itself  is 
to  bring  the  Irish  people  to  conform  to  it.  And  can  law  or  morality 
justify  the  insertion  of  qualifications  which  the  oath  itself  does  not 
contain,  to  construe  that  oath  so  as  to  leave  men  at  liberty  to  defeat 
that  very  purpose  ? 

"  But  this  is  no  practical  question  between  us ;  for  I  have  already 
shown  that  the  property  now  enjoyed  by  the  Irish  Church  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  that  which  Serjeant  Shee  himself  considers  the  necessary 
requirements  for  its  legitimate  range  of  action.  I  therefore  gladly  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  degree  of  respect 
which  Seijeant  Shee  does  pay  to  his  oath,  contrasting  as  it  does  so 
favourably  with  the  conduct  of  his  allies,  and  the  decrees  of  his  Church, 
commands  my  respect  and  esteem  *•" 

Does  Serjeant  Shee  doubt  the  truth  of  the  reports  which  are 
circulated  respecting  the  progress  of  this  Nkw  Kefokmation, 
this  new  "restoration  to  Catholic  orthodoxy!''  We  will  give 
him  a  few  details  from  a  little  work,  whose  express  object  it  is  to 
circulate  authentic  information  respecting  the  results  of  that 
excellent  Society,  the  "  Irish  Church  Missions :'' — 

"  One  whole  district,"  we  are  told,  '*  has  been  worked  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions,  as  an  experimental  effort. 

*  Reply,  &«.,  pp.  76— J9. 
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This  has  been  attended  with  rapid  saccess.  From  the  vantage-groDiui 
of  this  manifested  resalt,  efforts  to  carry  out  the  same  principles  are 
now  to  be  made  in  every  part  of  the  country,  The  faith  of  the  Com- 
mittee, borne  upon  the  wings  of  their  past  experience*  takes  a  bigfa 
flight  into  the  heaven  of  hope ;  and  believing  that  what  Ood  has  already 
blessed  with  the  tokens  of  His  favour,  may  be  confidently  carried  on 
with  the  expectation  of  the  same  blessing,  the  Committee  are  acting 
with  no  faint  hope  that  the  means  which  have  been  brought  into  the 
treasury,  beyond  the  measure  of  their  early  anticipations,  will  be  still 
poured  forth,  in  due  proportion  with  the  requirement  of  the  work. 
Twenty  Missions  are  in  actual  operation ;  two  more  are  immediately 
commencing ;  and  two  are  so  arranged,  that  it  is  hoped  they  may  be 
opened  in  a  short  time. 

"  These  twenty -four  Missions  having  been  arranged,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  prayerful  consideration  how  this  machinery  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  most  effectually  upon  the  strongholds  of  Romanism  in 
Ireland.  It  has  been  decided,  that  a  combined  and  systematic  effort 
should  be  made,  in  every  part  of  the  Missions  simultaneously,  at  the 
very  period  that  our  present  number  will  come  into  the  hands  of  our 
readers.  The  month  of  November  has  been  employed  in  final  and 
practical  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  even  as  the  previous  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October  were  occupied  in  personal  inspection 
of  the  Missions,  and  conference  with  the  Missionaries  upon  the  subject*." 

And  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the 
"  Irish  Church  Missions  Society**'  conducts  its  operations.  It  is 
plain  that  their  object  is  not  merely  to  destroy,  but  to  build  up 
also — not  merely  to  persuade  Irish  Romanists  to  forsake  the 
tyranny,  and  to  renounce  the  corrupt  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  but,  in  so  doing,  to  embrace  the  pure  and  scriptural  faith 
of  the  "  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.**^  They  are 
working  with  the  full  approbation  and  the  cordial  concurrence  of 
the  Bii^ops  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  work  we  are  quoting  thus 
speaks  on  this  point : — 

"  Many  things  have  concurred  to  encourage  the  Committee  in 
determining  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  Missions,  of  which 
some  explanation  is  given  in  the  preceding  article.  Amongst  the  fore- 
most of  these  encouraging  marks  of  progress,  has  been  the  approbation 
expressed  in  various  degrees  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops  of 
Ireland.  The  principles  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions  have 
gradually  developed  themselves  in  practice ;  and  those  whose  peculiar 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Church,  would  have  been 
scarcely  attentive  to  that  duty,  had  they  hastily  adopted  a  system 
which  circumstances  called  into  action  in  an  unusual  manner.  It  is  a 
legitimate  source  of  gratification  to  the  Committee,  that  exactly  in  pro- 

•  Banner  of  the  Truth  in  Ireland,  pp.  147, 148. 
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portion  to  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  any  diocese  iti 
Ireland,  has  been  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop,  after  wise  and  careful 
delay  for  observation  of  the  course  pursued.  This  has  been  the 
effect,  both  amongst  the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy;  and  the  result  is, 
that  at  the  present  moment,  the  feeling  amongst  the  Clergy  may  be 
characterized  as  a  general  anxiety  to  co-operate  with,  and  be  assisted 
by,  the  Society,  while  every  Bishop  in  Ireland,  in  whose  diocese  the 
Missions  are  at  work,  has  sanctioned  them  with  more  or  less  of  cor- 
diality, as  there  has  been  more  or  less  opportunity  for  experience. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  report  recently  made  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Hon.  Sees.,  the  following  was  recorded  on  the  Minutes,  -and  we  are 
permitted  to  insert  it  here,  as  affording  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
general  statement  we  have  now  made. 

**Copy  of  Minute  1052  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church 
Missions  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 

"•Minute  1052:— 

"  *  The  Honorary  Secretary  for  Missions  reported,  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Society  in  Ireland  enabled  him  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  there  are  upwards  of  400  pulpits  where  the  controversial 
teaching  of  the  Society  is  carried  on  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the 
following  will  show  the  position  of  the  Society  with  reference  to  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bishops. 

"  '  The  Society  has  Missions  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  &c.,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Lord  Primate. 

"  '  A  Mission  has  just  been  commenced  in  the  diocese  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  to  which  his  Grace  states  he  has  no  objection. 

" '  A  Mission  has  been  commenced  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  under 
Episcopal  sanction ;  and  the  Bishop,  appointed  wiihin  these  few  days 
to  the  See,  is  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Society. 

"  *  The  Bishop  of  Cashel  has  long  been  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
and  has  ordained  several  of  its  Missionaries  to  work  in  his  diocese. 

**  *  The  Bishop  of  Down  recently  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  Belfast,  and  publicly  expressed  his  hearty  approbation  of  its 
operations. 

"  '  The  Bishop  of  Kilmore  is  a  liberal  annual  subscriber  to  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  and  has  cordially  welcomed  its  operations  into  his 
diocese. 

** '  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe  has  given  his  sanction  to  the  Society's  Mis- 
sionaries, and  stated  his  cordial  approbation. 

"  *  The  Bishop  of  Limerick  has  expressed  to  our  Missionary,  in  his 
diocese,  his  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  object  in  view. 

"  '  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  has  important  Missions  established  in  bis 
diocese,  to  which  he  gives  his  cordial  sanction. 

"  '  The  Bishop  of  Tuam  has  been  the  warm  friend  raised  up  of  Ood  to 
foster  the  Society's  efforts,  and  to  direct  the  results  of  its  greatest 
successes. 
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**  *  The  Bishop  of  Cork  is  the  only  Bishop  in  Ireland  within  whose 
diocese  the  Society  has  not  yet  had  any  occasion  to  commence  iti 
operations,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  Lordship  woold 
differ  from  the  whole  of  his  Right  Rev.  Brethren,  should  circom- 
stances  bring  the  Society  within  his  Episcopal  charge'.' " 

Wc  trust  that  this  statement  will  satisfy  the  minds  of  those 
persons  in  the  English  Church  who  have  hitherto  looked  with, 
possibly,  not  an  unnatural  degree  of  suspicion  on  the  operations 
of  the  Society  in  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  Eng- 
land has  been  greatly  to  bhuiie,  in  past  years,  for  her  conduct 
towards  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Churcn,  so  this  Society  opois  up 
one  vei*y  admirable  means  of  repairing  that  n^lect,  by  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Irish  Church,  in  the  great  work  of  difiiising  through- 
out ^^  unhappy  Ireland'*'*  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  th€ 
doctrines  of  a  pure  faith. 

'  Banner  of  the  Truth  in  IrcUnd^  pp.  149, 160. 
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T. — Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duie  of  Wellington.  By  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate*  London :  Edward  Moxon,  Dover 
Street.     1852. 

That  men  may  know  beforehand,  or  rather  feel  instinctively,  what 
any  new  poem  of  Tennyson'^s  on  any  given  subject  will  be,  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  but  this  does  not  prevent  his  being  a  most  delightful 
poet.  Tennyson  is  emphatically  the  poet  of  the  Age  :  he  does  not 
soar  above  it  or  beyond  it  in  any  respect,  and  therefore  he  is  the 
more  congenial  to  its  feelings  :  he  interprets  the  prose  of  his  fellow- 
men  into  emphatic  and  high-sounding  verse :  he  gives  them  back 
their  own  secret  conceptions  and  prepossessions  under  a  beautiful 
and  ideal  aspect :  he  catches  up  the  tones  of  modem  life,  and  trans- 
mutes them  into  magic  melody.  He  teachei  little ;  at  the  utmost 
he  can  only  be  said  to  suggest  half-truths ;  but  for  an  age  which 
has  lost  the  spirit  of  faith  in  no  small  measure,  such  suggestions 
have  a  greater  claim  than  any  bold  assertions  could  have ;  and 
even  we,  who  possess  an  infinitely  higher  truth  as  Christians  and 
as  Churchmen  than  the  ideal  which  the  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century  so  vaguely  bodes  forth,  confess  the  theme  of  his  melodious 
and  mysterious  lyre,  and  feel  our  hearts  thrill  to  the  accents 
of  that  doubtful,  hopeful,  wavering  voice.     Mr.  Tennyaoa^  vt  >». 
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to  be  feared,  would  be  '^  all  things  to  all  men  f^  for  the  Christian, 
he  speaks  thus  of  our  adorable  Kedeemer, — 

"  Thou  seemest  human  and  divine. 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood  Thou  ;'* 

whilst  to  gratify  the  transcendental  deist  or  pantheist,  Carljleite 
or  Emersonian,  he  can  tell  of 


'*  The  Christ  that  is  to  be  : 


•» 


a  phrase,  that  it  is  possible  perhaps  to  interpret  of  Millennial 
glory ;  but  which  is,  at  all  events,  capable  of  the  very  worst 
construction,  and  is  sure  to  have  that  construction  put  on  it 
by  very  many  readers.  In  fact,  to  quote  the  dictum  of  a  former 
article  in  this  "Review,"'  above  referred  to,  TennyBon  ''per- 
sonifies, and  expresses,  and  transfers  to  his  poetical  canvas  the 
highly-educated  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  there  is  a 
certam  nameless  grace,  a  refined  but  painfully  conscious  elegance, 
a  savoir/aire  and  a  savoir  vivre^  a  little  philosophy,  not  very  deep 
though  often  affecting  depth,  a  little  Christianity  not  of  a  strict 
or  practical  character,  a  Uttle  infidelity,  and  a  good  deal  of  scepti- 
cism.'" In  these  charges  we  think  there  is  great  truth,  though 
perhaps  they  are  pressed  a  little  too  far ;  but,  after  all^  it  is  no  mean 
praise  to  say  of  any  man  that  he  is  emphatically  tAe  poet  of  his 
age.  This  does  not  indeed  constitute  the  highest  eminence ;  but 
his  must  be  a  subtle  and  a  lofty  genius  that  can  attain  thereto. 
And  be  it  remembered  that  1  ennyson  represents  many  of  the 
best  as  well  as  some  of  the  evil  phases  of  the  educated  mind  of 
his  day ;  love  for  man  as  man,  and  all  the  pure  domestic  affec- 
tions are  exquisitely  illustrated  in  his  many  minor  poems,  which 
after  all  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  and  highest  of  his  com- 
positions, though  '*  The  Princess  '**  be  very  graceful,  and  "  In 
Memoriam^'  fraught  with  much  grace  and  melancholy  beauty. 
Who  that  has  read  "The  May  Queen,''  and  "The  Lord  of 
Burleigh,''  and  "  Lady  Clare,"  and  "  Ellen  Adare,''  and  "  The 
Gardener's  Daughter,"  can  help  loving  Tennyson  !  Who  that 
has  studied  "The  Vision  of  Sin,"  can  avoid  reverencing  the 
grandeur  and  wondeiful  power  of  his  conceptions !  But  to  come 
at  once  to  the  Ode  before  us,  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  most 
masterly  composition,  certainly  intensely  Tennysonian,  marred 
perhaps  by  many  mannerisms,  which  yet  we  should  scarcely 
wish  away,  but  on  the  whole  sublime  in  its  conception,  and 
great  in  its  execution  also.  We  like  least  the  opening,  which  is 
abrupt, 

"  Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke, 
With  an  empire's  lamentation  ;" 
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but  even  this  gains  upon  us,  as  Tenny8on''s  verses  are  almost 
always  sure  to  do ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  the 
grandeur  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  strophes  must  be  ad- 
mitted, we  should  say,  by  alL  The  second  consists  only  of  four 
rather  peculiar,  and  eminently  characteristic  lines,  in  which  a 
simple  but  fine  idea  is  powerfully  embodied : 

"  Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  deplore  ? 
Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for, 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore." 

Truly  a  fitting  resting-place  has  England'^s  great  defender  found 
in  the  heart  of  her  central  mart  of  commerce,  where  busy  tens  of 
thousands,  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  and  valour,  (for  he 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  6od'*s  hands  for  our  deliverance,) 
daily  pass  the  threshold  of  his  great  sepulchre.  The  third  section 
is  calmly  magnificent,  in  its  pure  unstudied  simplicity  :  (ap- 
parently unstudied :  what  matters  it  to  us,  whether  the  poet  spent 
two  minutes  or  two  weeks,  composing  it  X) 

"  Lead  out  the  pageant :  sad  and  slow, 
As  fits  an  universal  woe, 
Let  the  long,  long  procession  go, 
And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 
And  let  the  mournful  martial  trumpets  blow ; 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  assertion  of  the  last  line  will  not  be  verified 
by  future  events.  Indeed,  when  we  first  read  this  Ode,— it  was 
late  at  night,  and  we  were  retiring  to  our  rest — the  "  cacoeihes 
scribendi  ^'  possessed  us,  or  rather  let  us  hope  the  Muse  inspired 
us,  with  this  bold  reply, — 

The  last  great  Englishman  laid  low ! 

And  is  it  so  ? 
Friends  and  brothers,  Queen  and  People, 
Dare  we  not  answer,  No  ? 
Lives  not  in  us  the  heart  to  bear  Fate^s  ominous  blow, 

And  face  the  gathering  Woe  ? 
For  like  the  avalanche,  that  lies  in  spell-bound  rest 
But  at  a  touch  might  whelm  some  valley  blest. 
The  Storm  on  high  sits  darkening  ;  fitful  breezes  wake  ; — 
Yet  lives  there  Briton  would  his  part  forsake  ? 
Our  hearts  are  true,  our  souls  are  sound. 
Liberty  yet  on  earth  is  found. 
Truth  on  her  Island  throne  sits  crown'd. 
And  viewless  walls  are  rear'd  by  Heav'n  BritantiU.'^  ^^x%% 
around/' 
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But  to  return  from  our  own  hasty  rhjrmes,  thrown  off  at  that 
witching  hour  of  night,  to  the  poet-laureate'*s  masterly  and  ela- 
borate composition,  we  have  not  space  to  devote  to  the  considera- 
tions of  all  its  many  beauties :  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  grand  but 
quaint  fourth  strophe, 

"  Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 
England,  for  thy  Son," 

with  its  short,  pregnant,  powerful  verses  and  vollejring  rhjrmes, 
which  seem  the  echoes  of  a  cannonade.  Then  comes  the  magni- 
ficient  eulogy  of  Nelson ;  then  a  noble  celebration  of  Engbuid's 
civic  greatness;  then  (in  strophe  8)  another  powerful  vindica- 
tion of  Wellington's  true  fame  and  a  devotional  and  solemn 
close,  like  the  gradual  dying  away  of  some  sublime  strain  of  sacred 
music  in  a  lofty  fane.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  one  more 
extract  which  will  supersede  the  necessity  for  any  efforts  on  our 
part  to  do  justice  to  the  great  departed  in  our  tame  prose. 
Whose  heart  will  not  echo  to  this  noble  strain  ! 

"  Of  heads,  our  chief  state-oracle  is  mute  : 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  long  enduring  blood. 
The  statesman — warrior,  moderate,  resolute. 
Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  largest  influence. 
Yet  freest  from  ambitious  crime ; 
Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence. 
Great  in  council  and  great  in  war, 
The  foremost  captain  of  his  time, 
Rich  in  saving  common  sense, 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 
In  his  simplicity  sublime. — 
O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 
O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 
O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 
O  fall'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew  ! 
Such  was  he,  whom  we  deplore. 
The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o'er : 
The  great  world-victor's  Victor  will  be  seen  no  more.*' 

There  is  a  magnificence  and  a  sobriety  blended  in  this  eulogium, 
most  admirably  characteristic  of  the  hero  whom  it  sings ;  and  the 
same  praise  will  apply  to  the  whole  Ode.  Despite  some  manner- 
ism and,  perhaps,  some  affectation,  there  are  power  and  beauty, 
grandeur  of  sentiment  and  felicity  of  expression,  sound  and  sense, 
combined  in  this  noble  composition,  which  has  been  received  far 
too  coldly  by  the  public,  and  with  the  most  preposterous  affecta- 
tion of  patronage  by  many  sensible  critics  of  the  day. 

All  honour  to  England  s  laureate,  say  toe^  who  has  amply  justi- 
fied the  cYioice  ot  ^iv^ttaS^  ^2\^^ii\ 
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II. —  The  Penny  Post.      London:    John  Henry  Parker,   377, 
Strand. 

Vkry  happy  are  we  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a  manifest 
improvement  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  this  periodical.  Our  con- 
temporary has  now  spoken  out  decidedly  with  regard  to  the 
Church  of  Borne  and  to  mediaeval  fictions,  and  we  can  only 
exhort  its  editor  to  persevere  in  the  same  courageous  course,  not 
suiferinff  himself  to  be  deterred  from  a  line  of  duty  which  is 
essential  to  gain  the  confidence  of  English  Churchmen,  rich  or 
poor,  either  from  motives  of  what  we  cannot  but  call  mistaken 
and  morbid  delicacy,  or  from  the  vain  desire  to  please  and  satisfy 
those  who  are  already  Rome''8  in  heart.  The  tale  of  ^'Maria^^  has 
been  touchingly  concluded,  and  that  of  the  ^^  Heart  Stone''^  is 
brought  to  a  better  termination  than  we  had  hoped  for ;  indeed  we 
have  little  doubt  this  tale  will  read  well  when  published  by  itself, 
though  in  the  ^^  Penny  Post^^  much  of  it  seemed  sadly  out  of 
place.  We  have  only  to  take  exception  to'  one  short  article  on 
"  Our  Mother,*"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  du- 
bious. But,  on  the  whole,  we  can  congratulate  Churchmen  on 
the  real  amelioration  in  this  little  periodical,  and  sincerely  trust 
that  it  may  prove  continuous. 

III. — Beuhen  Medlicott;  or^  the  Coming  Mim^  ByM.  N.  Satagk, 
Esq.     London :  Chapman  and  Hall.   1852. 

Exceedingly  amusing  and  entertaining,  though  without  any 
stirring  interest  either  of  feeling  or  principle.  The  lesson  which 
the  author  desires  to  inculcate  is,  ^^a  signal  example  of  what 
little  is  to  be  done  in  this  busy  world  by  much  knowledge,  much 
talent^  much  ambition,— nay,  even  much  activity, — without  sin- 
gleness of  aim,  and  steadiness  of  purpose.*"  This  lesson  is  ably 
taught,  though  the  last  half  of  the  last  volume  might,  we  think, 
have  been  rendered  more  agreeable,  with  little,  if  any  loss,  to  the 
moral.  It  is  uncomfortable,  too,  to  see  characters  of  lesser 
power  and  lower  sentiment  succeeding  by  the  veir  want  of  quali- 
ties which  we  otiffht  to  revere  and  admire.  The  dranMtis  personce 
are  well  imagined,  and  well  acted  out;  the  Dean  Bishop,  the 
wine  merchant,  the  successful  chaplain,  the  elocutionist,  the 
musical  shoemaker.  Mademoiselle  Louise,  the  Quakers,  and  the 
citizens  of  Chichester,  are  all  admirably  conceived  and  executed, 
though  with  some  strokes  of  decided  exaggeration. 
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IV. — The  Heros  Funeral.  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, M.A,^  Author  of  '•  The  Christian  Life^  '*  75k  0* 
nipresence  of  t/ie  Deity ^'^  Ac.  London :  BouUedge.  1853. 
[pp.  31.] 

Though  this  noble  poem  has  only  reached  us  as  we  weregoia^to 

Eress,  we  feel  bound  to  make  room  for  some  notice  of  it,  howevrf 
urried  or  insufficient.  Great  as  is  its  author's  fame,  we 
doubt  much  whether  future  ages  will  not  consider  the  presect 
production  as  one  of  his  most,  solid  claims  to  immorUlitT. 
That  his  own  more  especial  admirers  in  the  present  day  will 
do  80  we  do  not  think,  for  there  is  decidedly  less  of  ^^  Mont- 
gomeryism'*^  about  this  brochure  than  about  any  previous  efforts 
of  his  muse.  He  indeed  seems  to  have  well-nigh  for^tten 
his  own  individuality  in  the  living,  overpowering  consciousness 
of  the  scene  in  which  he  was  a  partaker — for  to  those  who 
witnessed  any  part  of  the  great  mourning  to  use  the  expression 
actor  would  seem  offensive.  He  appears  to  have  felt,  and 
rightly  felt,  that  whatever  were  the  merits  of  his  own  high 
genius,  Robert  Montgomery  had  no  right  to  claim  the  privil€i^^ 
of  an  individual  existence  in  the  presence  of  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wellington :  and  thus  his  poem  reminds  us  of  all  the  power  and 
all  the  eulogy  with  none  of  the  adulation,  distinguishable  in  the 
laudatory  odes  of  Dr}^den — what  that  mighty  minstrel  did  under 
compulsion,  Montgomery  has  done  upon  free  will,  and  divesting 
himself  as  far  as  it  is  possible  of  every  accident  separable  from 
the  idea  of  a  true  Englishman  and  a  great  poet,  he  has  celebrated 
with  becoming  reverence  the  obsequies  of  the  greatest  English- 
man. 

Our  first  extract  describes  the  deep,  solemn,  anxious  anticipation 

which  was  felt  by  all  those  who  awaited  the  coming  day  : 

*•  With  a  feverish  awe  oppressed, 

And  a  something  in  the  breast 

Neither  tones  nor  tears  explain, 

Like  a  mute  and  mighty  pain, 

Or  a  pulse  of  patient  grief 

Too  august  for  word-relief, — 

Millions  now  are  slumberless ; 

And  in  thinking  loneliness 
Are  brooding  o*er  the  unbreathed  thought, — 
To-morrow  down  to  dust  is  brought 

That  hoary  Chief,  whose  high  career 

Will  range  half  Europe  round  his  bier ; 

Who  fifteen  battles  fought  and  won, 

Nor  left  nor  lost  a  British  gun, 
But  took  three  thousand  cannon  from  the  foe 
The  thunder  of  his  charge  had  laid  in  battle  low  I " 
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None  who  witnessed,  as  we  did,  the  picture  which  the  poet  has 
here  painted,  will  fail  to  acknowledge  the  felicitous  accuracy  of 
his  description,  when  as  the  hour  approached — 

**  On  window,  roof,  and  balcony, 

Where  foot  can  stand,  or  eye  can  see ; 

By  churchyard  gate,  or  garden  wall, 

Near  porch  and  palace,  hut  and  hall, 

Crowd  human  forms,  like  clustering  bees. 

That  swarm  at  mom  on  summer  trees ; 

While  clashing  with  incessant  jar, 

Rush  chariot  wheels  and  rolling  car ; 
Horse  and  horseman  then  combine, 
Clear  the  way  and  close  the  line : — 
Still  the  trooping  thousands  come  I " 

The  commencement  of  the  procession  is  with  a  similar  hap- 
piness thus  spoken  of: — 

**  *Ti8  eight  o'clock  by  matin  chime  ; 

And  signal  guns  announce  the  time, 
While  countless  numbers,  mute  with  breathless  trance. 
Seem  melted  into  one,  to  view  the  Pomp  advance.*— 

With  lingering  preludes  long  and  low. 

Comes  marching  on  serene  and  slow, 

'Mid  symphonies  of  solemn  woe, 
Yon  Cavalcade  of  Death  1^^ 

With  mourning  trump  and  mufllSa  drum. 

Behold  the  vast  procession  come,—- 
And  hold  your  pausing  breath. 

Comet,  flute,  and  clarion  pour 

Mingled  death-wails  more  and  more, 

Bannerets  and  blazonry, 

With  plumes  of  towering  pageantry, 

Streaming  Flag  and  Gonfalon, 

Colours  out  of  carnage  won. 

Mingled  with  the  harnessed  gun. 

Rifles,  Horse,  and  Fusileer, 

Dragoon,  Marine,  and  Grenadier, 
And  scar  worn  Pensioners,  with  sable  wands 
That  faintly  quivered  in  their  feeble  hands, 

Steed  and  soldiers'  measured  pace 

Wearing  each  some  mourning  trace, 
While  sob  and  sigh  intensely  show 
The  heavings  of  the  heart  below." 

With  equally  keen  perception  the  poet  has  seized  on  that  most 
pathetic  spectacle,  the  warrior^s  horse, — to  us  there  was  nothing 
in  the  whole  procession  so  deeply,  truly,  livingly  touching  as  the 
melancholy  bearing  of  that  noble  animal ;  he  seemed  fully  to  enter 
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into  the  grief  of  those  around  him,  and  entirely  to  realize  in  In 
own  person  the  loss  of  his  heroic  master. 
But  let  us  resume : — 

*'  Hark  !  again  the  muffled  drum. 

While  the  plumed  Battalions  come. 

Timing  deep  their  measured  tread. 

To  the  March  somamed  the  Dead, 

Rise  in  file,  in  single  rank, 

Ringing  out  a  hollow  clank :— * 

Mingle  with  the  martial  scene 

Mailed  Guard  and  red  Marine, 

Foot  and  horse  artillery. 

And  brigades  of  infantry. 
•  •  •  • 

And  when,  to  end  the  vast  array, 

Hussar  and  Lancer  lined  the  way, 
The  wailing  Piper  next,  a  pibroch  blew. 
And  coronach  that  thrill'd  the  soul  of  Feeling  through.** 

The  truthfulness  of  the  following  lines  will  be  ^predated  by  all 
those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  which  they  describe,  and 
who  duly  honour  the  hero  whom  they  celebrate. 

''  Round  that  high  Car  though  countless  hosts  assembled. 
And  under  pawing  steeds  the  pathways  trembled. 

You  mighl  have  heard  your  heart-pulse  beat. 

So  hush  d  became  the  o'er-awed  street ! 

And  pale,  as  if  with  inward  prayer. 

The  living  Mass  stood  gazing  there. 
With  heads  uncover'd,  and  with  moistened  eyes. 
Whose  silence  uttered, — There  a  Hero  lies  ! 
From  whom,  when  call'd  to  bid  the  world  farewell, 
The  truncheons  of  .eight  laurell'd  Armies  fell ; 

The  pillar  of  our  Church  and  State 

By  self-renouncement  nobly  great ; 
Who  in  the  storm  of  public  danger  stood. 
Bold  as  the  rock  that  baffles  ocean's  flood, 
The  truest  Patriot  since  our  throne  began. 
The  perfect  model  of  an  Englishman." 

v« — History  of  Europe^  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  in  mdcccxv. 
to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  mdccclii.  By  Sir 
Ahchibald  Alison,  Bart.  Vol.  !•  London  and  Edinburgh : 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  pen  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  engaged  on  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  it,— the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years.     To  no  one  could  this  task  be  so  appropriately 
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assigned  as  to  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  because  no  one  can  be  more  competent  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  events,  and  trace  their  connexion  with  preceding 
causes.  The  work,  however,  is  necessarUy  of  a  character  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  former  history.  The  first 
volume,  according  to  the  preface,  includes  the  period  of  time 
commencing  with  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  and'  terminates  with  the  passing  of  the  Currency 
Act  of  1819  in  England,  and  the  great  creation  of  peers  in  the 
democratic  interest  during  the  same  year  in  France.  We  have 
read  some  portions  of  this  volume,  and  find  it  every  where  bearing 
the  evidences  of  the  same  praiseworthy  research,  the  same  manly 
style  of  composition,  and  the  same  class  of  political  principles 
which  have  given  such  weU-merited  celebrity  to  the  distmguisned 
author'^s  name. 

VI. — The  Colloquies  of  Edward  Oshoms^  Citizen  and  Clothfjoorker 
of  London.  As  reported  by  ye  Authour  of  "  Mary  PotmlV 
London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

"  The  maiden  and  married  life  of  Manr  PoweD,"  otherwise 
Milton,  is,  without  doubt,  known  to  many  oi  our  readers.  We  can 
recommend  to  them  with  confidence  the  "  Colloquies  of  Edward 
Osbome,^^  as  quite  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  its  predecessor.  It 
describes  the  fortunes  of  a  young  apprentiee  in  London  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  his 
marriage  to  a  wealthy  heiress.  The  descriptions  which  it  gives 
of  life,  and  habits,  and  of  the  events  of  the  times,  are  admirably 
and  most  graphically  written. 

VII. — The  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  Henry  W.  J. 
Thiersch,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  TranskUed 
from  the  German*  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq.  London : 
Bosworth. 

This  work  exhibits,  in  some  respects,  much  sounder  views  than 
many  publications  of  the  Grerman  schools,  but  it  is  evidently 
strongly  tinged  with  the  doctrines  of  Irvingism,  and  is  translated 
by  an  Irvingite  who  has  considerably  developed  its  tendencies  in 
his  annotations. 

viii. — Gilberfs  Clergymans  Almanack^  and  Churchman's  Mis- 
cellany for  1853.     For  the  Company  of  Stationers. 

The  present  edition  of  this  well-known  almanack  appears  to  be 
most  carefully  and  ably  edited,  comprising  the  fuUest  and  most 
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authentic  body  of  infonnation  on  all  matters  conoemiiig  the 
Church  of  Engbnd  and  the  Uniyersitiea.  It  ou^t  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Clergyman. 

IX. — A  Complete  Greet  and  Englitik  Lexicon  for  the  Poems  af 
Horner^  and  the  Hontertdce^  Ac.  By  6.  Ch.  Ckubius.  Ttqu- 
lated  from  the  German^  with  corrections  and  addUioniy  hf 
Henry  Smith.  Bevmd  and  Edited  by  the  Bev.  T.  K. 
Arnold*     London :  Biyingtons. 

This  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  convenient  lexicon  for 
the  study  of  Homer  now  in  existence.  The  results  of  an  immense 
amount  of  classical  knowledge  and  research  are  comprised  within 
its  compass. 

X.  —  27ie  Pentateuch  and  its  Assailants.  A  BefutcUion  of  ik 
Objections  of  Modem  Scepticism  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  \Vil- 
LiAM  T.  Hamilton,  D,D,^  Pastor  of  the  Government  Stred 
Churchy  Mobile^  Ala.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  important  work  commences  with  a  description  of  the  Ger- 
man Neoiogical  mode  of  interpretation  ;  then  enters  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  character  of  Moses  as  a  scholar  and  a  statesman ; 
of  the  necessity  of  revdation ;  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from 
God ;  of  the  t'entateuch  as  a  genuine  and  authentic  work  of 
Moses  ;  of  the  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Genesis ;  of  the  creation 
in  six  days ;  of  the  populousness  of  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Cain, 
and  the  longevity  of  the  ancient  patriarchs ;  of  the  antediluvian 
giants;  of  the  universal  deluge;  of  the  origin  and  extent  of 
death,  and  of  the  common  origin  of  man.  The  object  is  to 
maintain  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  Ood ;  and  a 
great  amount  of  learning  and  research  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  in  the  composition  of  this  defence  of  the  first  principles 
of  true  religion.  We  would  hope  to  bestow  on  this  work  here- 
after a  more  careful  examination  than  time  or  space  now  per- 
mits us. 

XI. — A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  tie 
Christian  Year ;  with  Questions  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Lon- 
don :  Bell. 

One  of  the  most  useful  little  books  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  Sunday-school  teachers  who  need 
assistance  in  their  work. 
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XII. — The  Convocations  of  the  Ttoo  Provinces;  their  Origin^  Con' 
stitutiony  and  Forms  of  Proceeding :  with  a  Chapter  on  their 
Revival.  By  George  Trevor,  M.A.^  Canon  of  York^  Jkc. 
London:  Mozley. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  and  complete  work  extant  on  the 
history  and  constitution  of  Convocation.  It  will,  of  course,  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  restoration  of  that 
body  to  activity. 

xiiT. — Parochial  Sermons,  preached  in  a  Village  Church.  Third 
Series.  By  the  Bev.  0.  A.  Heurtley,  B.D.^  S^c.  Oxford: 
J.  H.  Parker. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  former  volumes  of  Mr. 
Heurtley^s  sermons  as  distinguished  by  a  solidity  of  judgment, 
and  a  sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  which  in  these  times  are  more 
than  ever  valuable.  The  volume  before  us  appears  to  maintain 
most  fully  the  high  reputation  of  the  author. 

xiv. — The  Fall  of  Man;  from  MiUon^s  Paradise  Lost.  By  the 
Bev.  Charles  Eyre,  A.B.^  S^c.  London:  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co. 

The  idea  of  this  work  is  a  bold  one.  It  is  to  carve  out  from  the 
'^  Paradise  Lost  '*'*  a  smaller  poem  more  strictly  epical.  We  have, 
therefore,  here  an  abridgment  of  Milton  in  his  own  words. 

XV. — A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  on  the 
Establishment  of  Bagged  School  Churches.  By  the  Bev.  W. 
£.  Richardson,  B.A.y  Curate  of  All  Saints^  Northampton. 
London:  Hatchard. 

This  interesting  pamphlet  suggests  an  idea  which  is  well  deserving 
of  the  notice  of  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  improvement  of 
the  poorer  classes — the  ei'ection  of  churches  in  connexion  with 
the  ragged  schools.  We  must  place  before  the  reader  a  few 
extracts  illustrative  of  the  plans  of  the  author : — 

'*  I  have  thus,  my  Lord,  attempted  to  point  to  the  causes  which  have 
operated  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  the  poor  of  our  large  towns,  not 
only  at  churches  in  general,  but  even  at  those  churches  which  have 
been  more  especially  designed  for  their  benefit ;  I  have  further 
attempted  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  great  existing  evil  by  the 
establishment  of  Ragged  School  Churches;  and  will  proceed  now  to 
notice  more  in  detail  the  working  of  the  system  which  I  advocate, 
making  this  observation  in  passing — that  the  remedy  which  I  propose 
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is  simply  to  be  regarded  as  provisional,  lasting  only  undl  the  district 
where  the  Ragged  Church  has  been  erected  shall  have  been  bronght 
into  such  a  healthy  condition  as  that  it  may  be  formed  into  an  ecclesi- 
astical district,  with  its  own  parish  church. 

'*  The  heading  which  I  have  attached  to  this  letter,  as  well  as  my 
remarks  in  page  4,  will  have  made  it  evident  that  I  advocate  the 
erection  of  a  bnilding  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  church  and  school. 
Such  a  building  cannot,  I  am  aware,  receive  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  a  bishop,  but  it  may  obtain  his  licence ;  neither  can  it  have  a  clergy- 
man specially  appointed  to  it,  but  yet  it  may  be  regularly  served  by 
one  of  the  curates  attached  to  the  parish  church,  who  shall  regard  this 
Ragged  Church,  and  the  district  lying  around,  as  more  immediately 
committed  to  his  charge." — pp.  8,  9. 

The  plans,  it  appears,  have  been  already  tried  at  Northampton 
with  much  success. 

''In  the  year  1849  the  town  of  Northampton  was,  along  with  the 
rest  of  England,  visited  by  that  terrific  scourge,  the  cholera :  its  ravages 
were  more  particularly  fatal  in  a  part  of  the  town  called  the  South 
Quarter,  which  lay  on  low  meadow-land,  and  was  thickly  inhabited. 
After  the  abating  of  the  disease,  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  leading 
parishioners,  more  especially  of  those  inhabiting  the  ravaged  district, 
was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  building  to  be  set  apart  as  a 
school  and  a  house  of  prayer  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
as  a  thank-offering  for  the  removal  of  the  cholera.  This  plan,  meeting 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  was  immediately 
carried  into  execution,  and  in  July,  1850,  the  building  was  opened  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  kindly  consented  to  preach  the 
opening  sermon,  and  thus  publicly  to  testify  to  his  approval  of  the 
work.  His  Lordship,  further,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  plan, 
thatj  on  his  return  to  Peterborough,  he  was  the  instrument  in  causing 
the  erection  of  a  similar  building  in  a  destitute  quarter  of  that  city. 
In  the  Ragged  Church,  thus  auspiciously  opened,  divine  service  was 
forthwith  celebrated,  and  in  process  of  time  Sunday  schools,  evening 
classes  for  both  sexes,  and  an  infant  school  respectively  occupied  the 
building ;  and  though,  from  the  services  having  at  first  been  alternated 
Sunday  mornings  and  evenings,  with  the  vain  hope  of  inducing  the 
poor  to  attend  the  morning  service,  the  success  did  not  correspond  to 
the  anticipations  which  had  been  raised,  yet,  on  the  regular  adoption  of 
an  evening  service,  which  had  been  urged  by  many  from  the  very  first, 
the  attendance  rapidly  increased,  until  at  the  present  time  but  few  vacant 
seats  can  be  perceived.  A  further  good  resulted  from  this  alteration, 
as  the  building  could  now  be  opened  in  the  morning  for  a  service 
specially  adapted  to  the  school  children ;  from  which  service,  however, 
those  of  the  parishioners  who  chose  to  attend  were  not  excluded. 

"These  were  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  erection  of  the 
All  Saints*  Ragged  Church,  which  has,  since  its  opening,  exercised  a 
most  beneficial  influence  in   the  neighbourhood;   not  only  gathering 
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together  many  to  attend  its  services,  but  also,  by  its  Sunday,  week-day, 
and  evening  schools,  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity.  It  may  here  further  be  noted,  that  besides  these 
direct  advantages,  many  indirect  benefits  have  accrued  from  the  build- 
ing being  used  for  the  joint  purpose  both  of  a  church  and  school,  and 
this  amongst  the  chief,  that  the  children,  more  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  evening  classes,  have  become  so  attached  to  the  building  that 
they  are  frequently  induced  to  attend  the  services.  The  parents  also^ 
by  the  description  of  the  children,  are  oftentimes  tempted  to  drop  in, 
just  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,  and  are  afterwards  to  be  found 
amongst  the  regular  attendants* 

"  It  is  such  a  building,  my  Lord,  as  the  one  I  have  just  described, 
that  I  desire  to  see  erected  in  some  of  the  worst  localities  of  our 
metropolis,  and  other  large  towns;  and  I  feel  fully  persuaded  in 
my  own  mind,  that  if  a  clergyman,  of  piety  and  experience,  who 
can  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  simple  object  of  winning  souls  unto 
Christ,  is  appointed  to  labour  in  such  a  sphere,  that  the  building,  not- 
withstanding many  discouragements  it  may  have  to  sustain,  will  yet 
speedily  form,  as  it  were,  *a  missionary  station,  and  be  the  means  of 
rescuing  many  from  a  life  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  who  otherwise,  in 
all  probability,  must  have  perished.** — pp.  9 — 12* 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pamphlet  for  the  further 
development  of  the  plan,  which  appears  to  be  deserving  of  an 
attentive  consideration. 

XVI. — Sermons.  Second  Series.  Preached  at  Borne  during  ike 
Seasons  of  1850-1851,  and  1851-1852.  By  Francis  B. 
Woodward,  M,A.,  Chaplain  to  the  English  Congregation. 
London :   Bivingtons. 

This  volume  of  discourses  appears  to  evince  veir  considerable  in- 
tellectual power  and  ability.  They  are  generally  argumentative, 
and  enter  on  topics  which  are  only  adapted  to  an  educated  con- 
gregation.   Their  tone  appears  to  be  higti  and  orthodox. 

XVII.— 7%^  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  By 
William  Stirling,  Author  of  tfie  ^^  Annals  of  the  Artists ^f 
Spain.^     London  :  J.  W.  Parker. 

This  volume  presents  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  a  less  pleasing 
light  than  we  could  have  anticipated  ;  and  its  details  wholly  do 
away  with  the  romance  of  his  abdication  of  the  crown.  In  these 
pages  he  appears  as  a  gourmand^  an  instigator  of  persecution,  and 
a  superstitious  fanatic.  The  work  is,  however,  a  very  curious  and 
amusing  one,  and  deserves  perusal. 
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XVIII. — A  Diseaurss  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion.  B\ 
Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Hox^ 
hury^  Mom,     London  :  Chapman. 

This  work  may  be  compared  for  virulent  infidelity  and  blasphemj 
to  the  publications  of  Faine.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  essentiak 
of  religion,  conducted  on  the  method  of  the  Oerman  Ba- 
tionalists. 

XIX. — Handbook  to  Convocation,  By  Henry  J.  Rhodes,  MJl,^ 
CuraU  of  8t.  Nicholas j  Abingdon.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co. 

The  compiler  of  this  curious  little  work  must  have  bestowed 
great  pains  in  collecting  the  materials.  It  states  the  opinions 
of  all  the  members  of  Convocation  as  far  as  they  can  be  as- 
certained. 

XX. — The  Life  of  James  BonnelL     London :  Masters. 

The  first  volume  of  an  intended  biographical  series.  If  those 
that  are  to  follow  should  be  in  any  degree  as«useful,  and  as  un- 
exceptionable^  as  this  republication  of  the  life  of  Bonnell,  a  real 
benefit  will  be  conferred  on  the  Church  by  their  publication. 

XXI. — The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Bev  \V.  J. 
Conybeare,  M,A.^  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^ 
and  the  Bev,  J.  L.  Howson,  M,A,^  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution^  Liverpool.     In  2  vols.  4to.     London  :  Longmans. 

From  all  we  have  been  enabled  to  see  of  this  great  work,  it 
would  appear  to  be  amongst  the  most  valuable  contributions  of 
modem  criticism  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  volume.  It 
brings  the  researches  of  the  most  eminent  men  on  all  the  direct 
and  collateral  sources,  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles ;  and  landscape  pictorial 
illustrations  are  mtroduced,  thus  connecting  the  associations  of 
scenery  and  natural  objects  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul.  We 
trust  that  it  will  have  the  circulation  which  its  many  and  high 
merits  deserve. 

XXII. — A  Church  Dictionary.    By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook, 
DJ).,  Vicar  of  Leeds.     Sixth  Edition.     London  :  Murray. 

^Dr.  Hook's  Church  Dictionary  has  acquired  a  circulation,  and  a 
position  as  a  standard  work,  which  places  it  above  our  recom- 
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mendations.  The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
improved,  with  an  especial  view  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
the  times. 


XXIII. — The  Rule  of  the  Church  a  Law  to  all  her  Members;  or, 
Faith  and  Obedience  in  Belatian  to  the  Church.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  St.  AndreuPs  Churchy  before  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  Aberdeen.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Christie,  M.A.,  <tc.  Edin- 
burgh :   Lendrum. 

This  discourse  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Scottish  Magazine 
for  circulation.  It  urges  the  revival  of  the  sacramental  system 
in  all  its  integrity.  In  the  following  passage  the  author  remarks 
on  the  present  neglect  of  this  system ;  and  urges  an  entire  obe- 
dience to  all  the  rubrics,  and  the  restoration  of  all  rites,  forms, 
and  customs  sanctioned  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer : — 

**  At  our  ordinatioD,  we  profess  our  belief  that  the  Church  is  '  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth,*  '  the  Spouse  of  the  Lamb,' '  the  Body 
of  Christ.'     We  declare  our  helief  that  Her  doctrines  and  ordinances, 
Her  rites  and  ceremonies,  Her  holy  Provision,  and  Sacramental  sys* 
tern,  are  sound  and  scriptural ;  and  we  solemnly  vow  to  '  give  faithful 
diligence  to  minister  the  doctrine,  and  sacraments,  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  hath  re- 
ceived the  same.'     We  say  that  we  believe — we  vow  that  we  believe — 
that  She  is  a  sound  branch  of  the  True  Vine.     We  aver  our  belief  in 
the  beauty  of  Her  various  requirements,  and  yet,  if  we  test  our  faith,  to 
what  in  reality  do  our  averments,  our  professions,  and  our  vows  prac- 
tically amount  7    They  manifest,  alas  I  absence  of  faith  in  the  Church's 
'  provision.'     One  acts  in  this  way,  another  in  that :  one  adopts  this 
part  of  Her  '  provision,'  and  another  a  different,  as  if  it  were  left  to 
each  individual  to  '  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,'  instead  of  there 
having  been  a  given  rule  to  all.     Her  laws,  as  set  forth  in  Rubrics  and 
Canons,  are  but  partially  observed.     They  are,  in  too  many  instances, 
treated  as  if  they  were  dead  letters,  and  as  if  we  ourselves  had  not 
sworn  to  obey  them.     Her  Fasts  and  Feasts,  Her  daily  Prayers  and 
weekly  Eucharists,  Her  course  of  service  and  round  of  holy  seasons, 
are  neither  earnestly,  nor  fondly,  nor  eagerly  embraced  and  followed. 
But  to  make  reserves,  to  question  and  select,  to  act  a  little,  to  act  when 
we  think  proper,  or  when  it  will  be  prudent  to  act,  to  obey  more  or 
less,  is  proof  that  we  believe  a  little,  that  we  believe  more  or  less  ;  is 
proof,  in  short,  that  we  have  a  partial  faith.     If  we  had  living  faith  in 
the  Church  and  in  Her  system,  we  would  act, — we  would  manifest  it 
by  a  due  observance  of  Her  injunctions.     True  faith  leads  on  to  holy 
obedience,  without  calculating,  without  selecting,  without  picking  and 
choosing.     It  '  hath  respect   unto  the   recompense   of  the   reward ;' 
*  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  God  hath  promised   He  is  able  also 
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to  perform.'  '  I  will  abundantly  bless  Her  provision.'  *  The  genera 
tion  of  the  faithful  shall  be  blessed.'  " — pp.  7,  8. 

*'  Not  to  speak  at  present  of  Her  other  requirements,  we  must  no 
neglect  Her  voice  calling  us  to  a  daily  prayer.     If  we  wish  to  hav< 

*  Faith,  hope,  and  charity,'  we  must,  like  the  saints  of  old,  '  take  refuge 
in  prayer.'  If  we  wait  upon  God  as  they  did,  if  we  seek  Him  as 
Daniel,  as  Anna,  and  St.  Paul,  like  them  we  shall  '  know  whom  we 
have  believed.'  We  shall  have  a  right  faith  and  a  right  obedience. 
We  have  but  to  believe,  ask,  and  pray,  and  '  according  to  our  faith  so 
shall  it  be  done  unto  us.'  '  The  living  body  of  the  Church,'  says  the 
earnest-minded  Bishop  Doane,  'breathes  in  its  prayers.  When  Saul 
was  turned  to  God,  the  Lord  said  of  him,  '  Behold  he  prayeth.'  *  Prayer 
is  the  Church's  breath  of  life.  The  first  believers  were  continually  in 
prayer.'  '  They  continued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayer.'  They  were  daily 
'  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication.'  They  continued  *  instant 
in  prayer.'  They  prayed  '  without  ceasing.'  When  shall  it  again  be 
so  ?  When  shall  there  be  but  '  one  mind  and  one  mouth  ;'  one  spirit 
breathing  through  the  Church  its  earnest  voice  with  GxkI?  When 
shall  the  daily  incense  rise  from  every  altar,  and  from  every  hearth, 
like  the  sweet  pulses  of  a  sleeping  infant's  breath,  acceptable  before 
Him,  through  the  name  which  is  'as  ointment  poured  forth ;'  like  those 

*  golden   rials   full   of    odours,   which   are   the    prayers  of   saints  ? ' 

*  Prayer  is  the  Church's  breath  of  life.'  How  mightily  would  we  pre- 
vail with  God,  if  in  every  Church  daily  prayer  ascended  to  his  throne 
of  grace  !  Thus  might  we  bow  the  heavens  !  Thus  might  we  bring 
down  one  mighty  to  save  !  Thus  might  we  bring  sure  deliverance  to 
the  Church  and  Her  children !  '  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  Him  ;  yea  all  such  as  call  upon  Him  faithfully.  He  will  fulfil 
the  desire  of  them  that  fear  Him.  He  also  will  hear  their  cry  and  will 
help  them.*     •  I  will  surely  bless  Her  provision.' 

**  And  if  simple,  common  prayer  is  of  such  mighty  efficacy,  how 
much  more  potent  is  the  Eucharist — the  Prayer — the  Litcrot — *tbe 
most  perfect  and  consummate  action,'  as  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  '  among 
all  the  instances  of  religion,  union  of  mysteries,  and  a  consolidation  of 
duties* — rcXciov,  as  it  was  anciently  characterized — perfectite — the 
finishing  of  the  man  in  the  school  of  Christ!  How  potent,  when  we 
offer  up  the  great  Memorial  Sacrifice  of  our  salvation — when  we  plead 
before  Almighty  God  the  merits  of  His  Son's  sacrifice,  and  feast  upon 
His  precious  body  and  blood  to  everlasting  life  ;  yes,  when  we  plead 
that  *  by  the  merits  and  death  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through 
faith  in  His  blood,  we  and  all^His  whole  Church  may  obtain  remission 
of  our  sins  and  all  other  benefits  of  His  Passion  !*  How  potent,  were 
the  Eucharist  celebrated  weekly  and  on  feast  days;  nay,  even  daily, 
as  the  Church  requires.  St.  Ignatius  assures  us,  that  •  when  the  Eu- 
charist is  daily  celebrated,  we  break  the  powers  of  Satan,  who  turns  all 
his  actions  into  hostilities  and  darts  of  fire.' 

"  But  it  is  not  merely  in   the  use  of  the  Church's  greater  means  of 
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grace,  Her  prayers,  and  Sacraments,  that  we  may  mightily  prevail  with 
God,  and  bring  down  blessings  upon  ourselves  and  people.  It  is  by 
exhibiting  and  using  Her  whole  provision,  even  in  those  points  which 
seem  to  us  of  minor  importance,  in  obeying  Her  injunctions ;  for  in- 
stance, in  duly  and  regularly  intimating  Her  Ember  and  Rogation 
days.  Her  Vigils,  Her  Fasts  and  Feasts,  at  the  proper  time  and  from 
the  proper  place — immediately  after  the  Nicene  Creed  and  from  the 
Holy  Altar ;  and  then  going  on  to  observe  in  deed  those  holy  seasons, 
of  whose  existence  and  obligation  we  give  notice  in  words.  We  must 
obey  Her  whole  system  to  the  very  letter,  even  in  such  points  as 
these,  even  in  Her  very  ceremonies,  if  we  wish  *  God  surely  to  bless 
to  us  Her  provision.'  All  Her  ministrations  as  well  as  Her  Prayers 
and  Sacraments,  all  Her  ceremonies  and  holy  appointments,  are  all 
actual  means  of  grace,  abounding  with  life  and  spiritual  energy.  Do 
we  not  remember  the  case  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  ?  To  prove  his  faith, 
£lisha  required  him  to  perform  a  ceremony  which  he,  in  his  over- 
weening pride,  deemed  too  trifling  and  insignificant  to  be  followed. 
He  would  scrupulously  have  obeyed  a  precept  which  he  conceived  to 
be  rife  with  grace  and  healing.  He  was  willing  to  '  do  some  great 
thing.'  But  his  refusal  to  comply  in  little  things  manifested  his  unbe- 
lief, as  ours  also,  brethren,  is  proved,  when  we  yield  not  obedience  to 
the  Church's  orders  and  ceremonies,  because  we  fancy  they  are  unim- 
portant and  may  be  led  undone.  Our  Lord  would  now  prove  the  sin- 
cerity and  fulness  of  our  faith,  as  the  Prophet  did  Naaman's,  by  obe- 
dience to  the  Church's  least  things  as  well  as  to  Her  greatest." — pp. 
11,  12. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  notion  ofenforcing  the  directions 
of  the  Church  on  the  least  things,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest, 
proceeds  on  a  mistaken  view  ;  that  it  ascribes  to  the  changeable 
and  human  institutions  of  the  Church,  which  are  only  matters  of 
discipline  and  expediency,  the  same  degree  of  sacredness  and 
obligation,  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  the  Divine  institution.; 
and  the  whole  view  taken  appears  to  us  to  place  the  mere  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Churches  injunctions,  right  and  good  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  in  too  prominent  a  place  amongst  Christian  duties. 
The  principle  of  obedience  to  the  Church  is  right ;  but  it  should 
only  come  m  subordinately  to  the  principle  of  obedience  to  God 
Himself,  and  faith  in  His  Son.  We  think  that  it  is  frequently 
made  to  take  a  place  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 

XXIV. — The  Greek  Testament^  with  a  Critically  revised  Text ;  a 
Digest  of  Various  Readings ;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal 
and  Idiomatic  Usage ;  Prolegotnena ;  and  a  copious  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary.  By  Hknby  Alford,  jB.-D.,  i:c.  In 
3  vols.     London :  Bivingtons. 

The  title  of  this  work  wiD  show  the  comprehensive  nature  of  its 
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contents.  The  present  volume  (11.)  appears  much  more  care 
fully  and  judiciously  compiled  than  the  former ;  and  although  th 
substance  is  derived  from  German  commentators,  and  not  with 
out  some  infusion  of  their  spirit — far  less  so,  however,  in  thi 
volume  than  in  the  former — we  trust  that  it  will  be  found,  oi 
the  whole,  to  be  a  useful  work.  A  decided  opinion,  however,  oi 
the  merits  of  this  volume,  would  require  a  larger  examinatioi 
than  we  are  enabled  at  present  to  afford. 

XXV. — Confession  and  Alsoluiion.  A  Letter  to  the  Very  Ret 
the  Dean  of  Exeter^  in  a  Sermon  preached  by  him^  due,  B\ 
Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.     London  :  Murray. 

Few  antagonists  are  competent  to  grapple  with  the  Bishop  o 
Exeter  in  controversy.  The  pamphlet  before  us  is  characterize 
by  the  weU-known  ability  and  courage  which  so  eminently  dis 
tmguish  that  illustrious  prelate.  A  sermon  preached  by  th< 
Dean  of  Exeter  against  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  Confession  anc 
Absolution,  and  against  those  who  are  seeking  to  restore  thai 
doctrine  and  practice,  led  to  a  correspondence  between  the  Bisho[ 
and  the  Dean,  out  of  which  the  publication  before  us  has  growD 
On  the  general  subject-matter  of  that  discussion  we  have  or 
former  occasions  unreservedly  stated  our  opinions ;  and  on  the 
present  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  some  extracts  from  the  Bishop'f 
Letter,  referring  to  some  interesting  topics.  The  Bishop  ihm 
alludes  to  certam  painful  circumstances : — 

"  In  your  explanatory  letter  of  19th  November,  you  mention  a  sup- 
posed imposition  of  a  penance  by  Mr.  Prynne,  on  which  you  commeni 
(how  justly,  much  more  how  charitably,  I  stop  not  to  inquire).  It  ia 
enough  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  which  I  do  with  an  apology  for  taking 
the  liberty  of  saying  it,  that  you  are  here  chargeable  with  a  degree  oi 
inadvertence,  which,  in  one  less  learned  than  yourself,  might  reasonably 
be  ascribed  to  ignorance.  Penances,  according  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
are  works  of  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God,  imposed  by  the  priest,  in 
lieu  of  suffering  the  pains,  not  of  hell  (from  these  the  sinner  is  relieved  by 
absolution),  but  of  Purgatory,  which  would  else  remain  to  be  endured, 
afler  the  final  salvation  of  the  party  has  been  secured  by  the  sacrament. 
Penances,  in  short,  are,  in  the  Roman  system,  essentially  connected 
with  Purgatory.  To  say,  therefore,  of  any  Christian  minister,  as  you 
say  of  Mr.  Prynne  in  your  letter  of  the  19th,  •  that  the  penance  which 
he  imposed,  you  presume  after  confession,  affords  a  very  strong  ground 
of  presumption  that  he  is  prepared  to  carry  to  their  full  extent  some  of 
the  very  worst  practices  of  the  Romish  Confessional ;' — is  in  effect  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Prynne  believes,  and  is  ready  to  teach  and  act  upon  the 
belief,  that  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  true — notwithstanding 
he  has  repeatedly  and  solemnly  declared^  as  the  very  condition  of  hii 
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admission  to  holy  orders,  and  to  the  cure  of  souls  'amongst  us,  that  that 
doctrine  is  '  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented,  grounded  upon  no  vrarranty 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God.' 

*'  Such  is,  in  effect,  your  charge  against  Mr.'Prynne.  Can  you  have 
been  in  earnest  in  making  it  7  I  think  not. — But,  if  not,  why  did  you 
write  thus  of  him  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  could  permit  yourself  to 
calch  at  a  popular  clamour,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  justifying  what, 
without  some  such  pretence,  you  felt  it  impossible  to  justify, — Uie  line 
of  argument  followed  by  you  in  your  sermon  ? 

"  Respecting  Mr.  Prynne,  let  me  speak  my  sentiments  fully  and 
openly.  That  he  is  a  most  zealous,  devoted,  single-minded  labourer  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  I  am  quite  sure.  That  he  has,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  laboured,  in  the  main,  successfully,  I  have  very  strong  reason  to 
believe.  With  a  stipend  not  exceeding  that  of  a  curate,  out  of  which  he 
has  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  house,  and  known  to  be  otherwise  in  the  most 
straitened  circumstances,  he  has  not  sought  to  increase  his  means  of 
supporting  a  wife  and  children  by  receiving  pupils,  or  having  recourse  to 
any  other  legitimate  occupation ;  but  he  has  given  all  his  time,  all  his 
faculties  of  mind  and  body,  to  his  holy  calling.  Divine  service  is  cele- 
brated in  his  church  every  morning  and  evening — the  holy  Communion 
daily ;  and  this  daily  service,  especially  on  holidays,  is  very  nume- 
rously attended, — better,  I  am  told,  in  comparison,  than  that  of 
Sundays.  What  may  be  the  feelings  towards  him  among  the  higher 
classes  of  his  own  people,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  other  than  favourable :  one  thing  I  can  confidently  state, 
that,  although  during  the  late  excitement  I  expressly  invited  com- 
plaints against  him  from  his  parishioners,  if  they  had  any  thing  to 
complain  of,  not  one  complaint  from  any  one  of  them  reached  me — nay, 
I  am  assured,  that  among  the  numerous  requisitionists  of  the  recent 
public  meeting,  there  was  not  the  name  of  a  single  member  of  his 
congregation.  This,  considering  the  occasion  of  that  meeting,  is  most 
unaccountable,  if  his  doctrines  and  practices  are  such  as  have  been 
supposed.  But,  be  the  feelings  towards  him  of  other  classes  what  they 
may,  '  Among  the  resident  poor  he  certainly  is  beloved,  and  deserves 
to  be ;  for  though  his  manners  are  not  prepossessing,  he  is  really 
sterling,  and  acts,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  highest  principles  of 
Christian  duty.'  Such  is  the  testimony  given  to  me,  of  him,  by  one 
who  has  no  connexion  with  Mr.  Prynne,  no  reason,  no  prejudice,  to 
predispose  him  in  his  favour,  no  inducement  to  speak  or  write  of  him 
at  all,  but  that  one  strong  inducement  to  an  honourable,  a  Christian 
man,  a  sense  of  the  gross  injustice  with  which  he  has  been  assailed. 

**  Against  such  a  man,  persecuted  as  he  has  been,  while  I  shall  be 
always  ready  to  receive  and  to  attend  to  any  complaints  purporting  to 
be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  never  will  I  follow  a  multitude 
lightly  to  speak  evil.  He  may  be — probably  he  is — indiscreet.  When 
I  held  the  recent  inquiry  at  Plymouth  I  expected — and  I  avowed  that 
I  expected — great  indiscretion  to  be  proved  against  him.  But  on  that 
occasion  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  was  proved  by  evidence  worthy  of 
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any  regard ;  and  therefore  I  felt  it  my  daty  to  declare  this  jadgmen 
at  whatever  hazard  of  clamour  and  misrepresentation. 

*'  Having  said  thus  much  of  Mr.  Prynne,  the  only  individual  t 
whose  proceedings  you  refer,  I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  specifi 
matter  which  you  allege  against  him — *  the  penance '  which  it  has  heei 
said  was  '  imposed  *  by  him  on  a  young  lady  after  confession.  Th 
story,  I  believe,  is,  that  he  required  her  to  make  a  cross  with  he 
tongue  on  the  bare  floor ;  and  it  rests  on  the  following  evidence  : — A 
clergyman  of  Cambridgeshire,  in  whose  parish,  I  believe,  the  youn( 
lady's  family  reside,  stated  that  she,  being  an  inmate  of  Miss  Sellon'i 
establishment  at  Plymouth,  had,  while  resident  there,  gone  to  Mr 
Prynne,  who  received  her  confession — and,  having  received  it,  '  imposes 
the  penance '  (such  is  your  phrase)  which  I  have  recited.  This,  he  says 
he  was  told  by  the  young  lady  herself.  The  publication  of  the  state 
ment  caused,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  very  strong  feeling  of  publii 
odium  against  Mr.  Prynne.  He  addressed  the  members  of  his  congre 
gation  on  this  matter,  and  told  them  that  'although  he  had  not  thi 

slightest  recollection  of  ever  having  given  Miss such  a  penance 

yet,  if  she  has  really  stated  that  she  distinctly  remembers  that  he  did 
he  should  be  willing  to  admit  that  it  might  have  been  so,  as  he  wonlc 
far  rather  think  that  he  had  given  it  than  that  she  had  really  statec 
what  was  untrue.'  He  added,  that  *  he  wrote  to  the  young  lady  herself 
desiring  her  to  say  whether  she  distinctly  remembered  the  fact  to  hav< 
been  as  was  stated — that  to  this  letter  he  received  no  answer — ^anc 
therefore  that  he  does  not  believe  it  was  allowed  to  reach  her."*— 
pp.  20 — 23. 

The  Bishop  thus  continues  his  remarks  on  the  condoci 
attributed  to  Mr.  Prynne  : — 

*'  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  (and  I  admit  it  seems  strange 
that  Mr.  Prynne  was  unable  to  give  from  his  own  memory  a  peremptory 
contradiction  of  it),  I  think  we  have  a  probable  solution  in  the  fact  that 
some  great  authorities  on  confession — Bishop  Andrewes,  if  I  foiget 
not,  is  of  the  number — recommend,  as  a  good  discipline  of  the  penitent, 
that  he  should  punish  the  member  that  has  been  the  instrument  oi 
offence  ;  and  as  in  this  lady's  case  the  tongue  was  the  peccant  member, 
she  may  have  herself  proposed  the  penance,  and  Mr.  Prynne  may  have 
given  his  sanction  to  it.  For  he  tells  us  of  his  own  experience — what 
d,  priori  is  very  likely — that  persons,  afler  receiving  absolution,  '  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  gratitude  and  love,  often  seek  to  have  burthens 
laid  upon  them,  which  a  prudent  guide  will  rather  cheek.'  Cranroer 
almost  redeemed,  in  popular  repute,  the  ignominy  of  his  fivefold  or 
sixfold  recantation,  by  thrusting  first  into  the  flames  the  '  unworthy 
hand '  (as  he  termed  it)  which  had  written  the  document  of  his  shame. 

Miss may  have  felt  similar  indignation  against  her  tongue,  and 

may  have  rejoiced  to  exercise  this  somewhat  lighter  vengeance  against 
it.  After  all,  if  Mr.  Prynne  did  indeed  of  his  own  mere  motion  impose 
such  a  penance,  I  think  that  he  meriu  very  much  of  the  censure  which 
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he  has  received  ;  hut  till  this  is  proved  oo  hetter  evidence  than  has  yet 
heen  adduced,  I  cannot,  as  an  honest  man,  join  in  treating  him  as 
guilty. 

''  I  return  to  your  statement  respecting  penance :  and  on  this  matter 
you  must  hear  with  me  when  I  say,  that  if  the  story  against  Mr.  Prynne 
were  true  to  the  very  letter,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  justifies  any 
one  in  professing  to  see  Popery  in  it ;  for  I  repeat,  Romish  penances 
are  imposed  by  the  priest  in  the  tribunal  of  confession  on  unwilling 
subjects,  as  satisfactions  to  the  justice  of  God,  which  must  else  he 
satisfied  by  the  pains  of  purgatory ;  whereas  penances  recommended 
(never,  I  believe,  imposed)  by  clergymen  who  receive  confession  among 
ourselves  are  of  a  wholly  different  kind — they  are  proposed  to  willing 
parties,  accepted  or  declined  at  pleasure,  not  as  penalties  for  the  past, 
but  as  helps  against  evil  habits  for  the  future — remedies  of  some 
besetting  sin — instruments,  in  short,  of  spiritual  discipline.  They  are 
like  the  rule  of  a  Temperance  Society,  but  without  the  pledge. 

"  Persons  may  differ  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  practice ;  and, 
for  myself,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  habit  of 
going  to  confession,  without  some  special  reason,  is  likely  to  produce 
very  grave  mischief  in  many  cases — to  impair  the  healthy  tone  of  a 
Christian  conscience,  just  as  constant  and  unnecessary  recourse  to 
medicine  weakens  the  constitution  of  the  body.  But  this  is  a  matter 
which  the  Church  leaves  open  to  the  discretion  of  its  members,  both  lay 
and  clerical ;  and  I  disclaim  the  right  of  interfering  with  it,  beyond 
saying,  as  I  again  say,  to  my  clergy,  that  I  disapprove  it.'* — pp.  23,  24. 


XXVI. — The  Dramatic  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd, 
D.C.L.  Eleventh  Edition  ;  to  which  are  added^  a  few  Sonnets 
and  Verses.     London.     Moxon.    1852. 

Another  testimony  to  the  falsehood  of  the  dictum,  that  poetry 
is  not  read  in  these  days — is  not  a  saleable  commodity.  Here  is 
an  eleventh  edition  of  contributions  to  the  most  unpopular  of  all 
poetical  departments  with  readers^  namely,  the  dramatic.  The 
public  was  nauseated  with  the  puling  sentimental  strains  of 
certain  lady-poetesses  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  reaction 
is  not  yet  complete.  The  accomphshment  of  easy  rhyme  was 
very  general  in  Pope^s  day  ;  but  the  deeply  sentimental  has  only 
become  common  property  in  later  times ;  and  true  poets  have 
suffered  grievously  in  consequence.  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd's 
works  have  now  attained  to  the  standard  of  English  classics, 
and  do  not  need  our  praises ;  but  this  last  and  beautiful  edition, 
published  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  provokes  some  friendly 
notice.  It  were  vain  to  speak  of  the  statuesoue  grace,  the  calm 
felicity,  the  noble  spirit  of  antiquity,  which  oistinguish  ^^  Ion  C 
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for  we  cannot  forbear  citing  some  few  lines  descriptive  of  th 
gentle  character,  which  will  speak  for  themselves : — 

"  Ion,  our  sometime  darling,  whom  we  prized 
As  a  stray  gift,  by  bounteous  Heaven  dismiss'd 
From  some  bright  sphere,  which  sorrow  may  not  cloud 
To  make  the  happy  happier !     Is  he  sent 
To  grapple  with  the  miseries  of  this  time. 
Whose  nature  such  ethereal  aspect  wears 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  touch  of  wrong ! 
By  no  internal  contest  is  he  train'd 
For  such  hard  duty  ;  no  emotions  rude 
Has  his  clear  spirit  vanquish'd.     Love,  the  germ 
Of  his  mild  nature,  has  spread  graces  forth. 
Expanding  with  its  progress,  as  the  store 
Of  rainbow  colour ^  which  the  seed  conceals. 
Sheds  out  its  tints  from  its  diM  treasury. 
To  flush  and  circle  in  the  flower.     No  tear 
Has  fill'd  his  eye,  save  that  of  thoughtful  joy. 
When  in  the  evening  stillness  lovely  things 
Press'd  on  his  soul  too  busily ;  his  voice. 
If  in  the  earnestness  of  childish  sports. 
Raised  to  the  tone  of  anger,  checked  its  force. 
As  if  it  fear* d  to  break  its  being* s  law, 
And  faltered  into  music. 

So  his  life  has  flow'd 
From  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream. 
In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirror'd  ;  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 
May  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light. 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them." 

The  character  of  Adrastus  is  admirably  pourtrayed  and  em- 
bodied ;  and  the  scenes  betwixt  him  and  Ion  have  a  most  vivij 
and  exciting  interest.  '^  Glencoe  *"  is  a  most  interesting  play, 
and  must  be  a  great  favourite,  we  should  suppose,  with  high 
landers,  so  faithfully  does  it  reflect  the  stem  and  savage  beantiec 
of  their  mountain-land ;  where,  as  the  noble  Halbert  Macdonald 
says  (of  all  this  author^s  dramatic  creations,  perhaps  the  one 
which  appeals  most  powerfully  to  our  sympathies  :) — - 

'*  'Neath  the  moon 
Our  three  huge  mountain-bulwarks  stood  in  light. 
Strange,  solemn,  spectral ;  not  as  if  they  towered 
Majestic  into  heaven,  but  hoar  and  bow'd 
Beneath  the  weight  of  centuries." 
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XXVII. —  Venation  Rambles,  Comprising  the  Recollections  of  Three 
Continental  Tours,  in  the  Vacations  of  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 
By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  D,C.L.  Third  Edition.  London  : 
Moxon. 

One  of  the  most  delightful,  good-natured,  sensible,  gossiping 
books  of  travel  we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with.  Were  this 
the  proper  season  of  the  year  we  might  be  tempted  to  descant  at 
some  length  upon  its  merits.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
saying,  that  those  who  have  trodden  the  same  ground  with  the 
learned  judge  will  derive  no  little  pleasure,  as  we  have  done,  from 
retracing  their  footsteps  by  his  side,  while  the  untravelled  can 
possess  themselves  of  no  work  which  gives  more  graphic  delinea- 
tions of  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  and  more 
happy  sketches  of  foreign  ways  and  habits.  A  singularly  good- 
natured  book  is  this,  as  we  have  said,  not  blindly  so,  but  still 
mild  and  charitable  to  almost  all  the  world,  with  one  marked 
exception.  Every  man,  says  a  French  proverb,  has  his  "  bete 
iioir  f"*  and  surely  the  bete  noir  or  bogy  of  this  most  pleasant 
traveller  is  Lord  Byron,  whose  self  and  poetry  he  manifestly  holds 
in  great  abhorrence.  Thus  in  an  interesting  passage  discussing 
the  advantages  of  an  attempt  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Hlanc,  alluding  to  Mr.  Murray ^s  "  Guide  Book,''  and  having 
observed  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  virtual  representation 
of  all  the  respectable  common-place  on  this  subject,  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  *'  one  of  those  few  passages  which  lead  to  nothing, 
and  which,  with  the  quotations  from  Lord  Byron,  may  be  regarded 
as  ta^ces  on  the  first  necessary  of  travelling  life^  With  one  longer 
and  really  valuable  extract  illustrating  incidentally  the  same  tone 
of  feeling,  we  shall  conclude  : — 

"  I  gazed  on  the  scenes  among  which  Rousseau  has  placed  the  few 
incidents  of  his  eloquent  but  sickly  romance,  among  which  the  '  Hotel 
Byron  *  now  towers,  and  the  interest  of  which  is  weakened,  if  not  dis- 
torted, when  they  are  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Byron's  praise.  The  fictions  of  Rousseau's  brain,  discoloured  as  they 
are  by  sophistry,  vindicate  a  truth  in  our  experience  from  the  intense 
feeling  vrith  which  the  author  himself  regards  them  ;  while  even  the 
physical  realities  of  this  scenery  lose  their  individuality,  while  the 
poetical  commentator  forgets  them  in  himself,  and,  professing  to  inter- 
pret their  spirit,  only  develops  his  own.  Lord  Byron,  amid  the  many- 
coloured  mockeries  of  his  life,  wished  to  be  thought  the  mournful 
enthusiast,  which  Rousseau  was ;  but  the  difference  remains  between 
a  flaming  reality  and  a  phosphoric  illusion.  It  was  natural  for  Rous- 
seau, familiar  with  the  village  of  Clarens  and  the  rocks  of  Meillerie, 
to  take  them  for  the  scenes  of  his  story  ;  but  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
elaborate  stanzas  of  Lord  Byron  which,  passing  by  the  influences  which 
genius  can  shed  abroad  on  external  nature,  *  peopling  it  -^ynJc^  ^^''i;- 
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tioni,'  reprfient  thNe  ipoU  ai  peculiarly  th« 
'  a  toundi  and  tense,  and  sighl  or  tweetneaa,'  T 
ha*  ipread  itielf  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  reared 
the  opening  of  the  wide  gorge  of  a  large  turbid 
allow  an  approach  even  with  the  sound  of  its 
itT«gular  pinnacles  of  the  Dent  da  Midi,  rising  ■ 
tains,  noble  ai  tliose  features  are,  do  not  siiggei 
In  which  '  early  Love  his  Psyche's  lone  unboUDd 
lovelineiB.'  Clarens  has  no  aspect  of  the  '  hirtb- 
long,  dull,  bricky  village,  atretcliing  along  th« 
wooded  hill — steep  enough  for  wearineu,  hut  i 
trees  do  «d1  '  lake  root  in  love,'  at  least  they  do 
of  such  sweet  nurture — all  things  are  (not)  here  o 
arid,  uninviting^suspended  between  ugliness  and 
no  touch  of  loveliness  except  that  with  which 
has  tinted  them.  The  whole  scene — lake,  rock 
one  which  may  inspire  great  thoughts — thoughts 
strengthen  the  sinews  of  tlie  mind,  not  to  arra; 
sadness  ;  altractions  the  reverse  of  those  with  wb 
bas  arrayed  it." 

XXVIII. — Hamanxxm  an  Apogtate  Church. 
London:  Longmans.  [I2mo.  pp.  4C0.] 
Thk  author  of  this  work  assails  with  no  gent 
ista  and  tbe  Tractarian  party.  Its  style  is  i 
higher  classes,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
though  vigorous,  attacks  on  popery  will  renc 
regret  that  the  author  should  have  spoken  o 
the  Church  in  terms  so  offensive  as  he  has  d 
they  have  not  proceeded  against  Tractarianit 
his  own  views  would  have  led  him  to  prefe 
work  also  appears  to  us  too  violent  generally, 
circulation  by  the  clergy.  Dut  it  certainly  co 
of  extremely  useful  and  valiuible  matter,  and 
a  place  in  the  librariea  of  those  who  might 
fiery  violence  and  its  occasional  errors  fr 
volume.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  fault  of  t 
author  disclosefl  at  once  all  his  own  feeling 
popish  wickedness,  before  he  has  taken  his 
pmcess  which  is  necessary  to  bring  him  up 
The  work,  however,  is  well  worthy  of  atter 
conclusion  of  the  volume  we  have  a  collectii 
the  Romish  press,  in  which  the  most  open  di: 
are  mingled  with  threats  of  persecution.  If 
obtain  the  ascendancy,  wliat  would  be  the  ree 
passage,  cited  from  tlio  "Bombler,"  tells 
iheniselves  look  to. 
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"  You  ask,  if  I  were  lord  in  the  land,  and  you  were  in  a  minority,  if 
not  in  numbers,  yet  in  power,  what  would  we  do  to  you  ?  That  we 
say  would  entirely  depend  on  circumstances.  If  it  would  benefit  the 
cause  of  Catholicism,  we  would  tolerate  you ;  if  expedient  we  would 
imprison  you,  banish,  fine  you ;  possibly  we  might  even  hang  you. 
But  be  assured  of  one  thing,  we  would  never  tolerate  you  for  the  sake 
of  the  glorious  principle  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty." — p.  433. 

The  Romish  priesthood  in  Ireland  and  their  parliamentary 
satellites  have  recently  commenced  a  crusade  against  the  Esta- 
blished Church  on  the  principle  of  Religious  Liberty  and  Equality, 
and  are  looking  for  the  aid  of  the  leadmg  friends  of  those  princi- 
ples. Their  own  practical  views  on  the  subject  are  exhibited  in 
attempts  to  murder  the  Scripture  readers  and  missionaries,  or  to 
deter  them  by  force  from  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  The 
theory  of  their  Church  is  thus  stated  by  the  "  Rambler  f '— ' 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the  two  popular  expressions — '  the 
rights  of  civil  liberty,*  or,  *  the  rights  of  religious  liberty  * — is  embodied 
the  greatest  amount  of  nonsense  and  falsehood.  As  these  phrases  are 
perpetually  uttered  by  Protestants,  and  by  some  Catholics,  they  con- 
tain about  as  much  truth  and  good  sense  as  would  be  found  in  a  cry 
for  the  inalienable  right  of  suicide.     ♦     ♦     •     ♦ 

'*  Let  this  pass,  then,  in  the  case  of  Protestants  and  politicians. 
But  how  can  it  be  justified  in  the  case  of  Catholics,  who  are  the  chil« 
dren  of  a  Church  which  has  ever  avowed  the  deepest  hostility  to  the 
principle  of '  religious  liberty,'  and  which  has  never  given  the  shadow 
of  a  sanction  to  the  theory  that  'civil  liberty,*  as  such,  is  necegtarily 
a  blessing  at  all  ?  How  intolerable  it  is  to  see  this  miserable  device 
for  deceiving  the  Protestant  world  still  so  widely  popular  amongst  us  ! 
We  say,  '  for  deceiving  the  Protestant  world,'  though  we  are  far  enough 
from  implying  that  there  is  not  many  a  Catholic  who  really  imagines 
himself  to  be  a  votary  of '  religious  liberty ^*  and  is  confident  that  if 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  Catholics  were  uppermost  in  the 
land,  he  would,  in  all  circumstances,  grant  others  the  same  unlimited 
toleration  he  now  demands  for  himself.     ♦     ♦     ♦     • 

"  Believe  us  not,  Protestants  of  England  and  Ireland,  for  an  instant, 
when  you  see  us  pouring  forth  our  liberalisms.  When  you  hear  a 
Catholic  orator  at  some  public  assemblage  declaring  solemnly  that 
'  this  is  the  most  humiliating  day  in  his  life,  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  defend  once  more  the  glorious  principle  of  religious  freedom  *— 
(especially  if  he  says  any  thing  about  the  Emancipation  Act,  and  the 
•  toleration  *  it  conceded  to  Catholics) — be  not  too  simple  in  your 
credulity.  These  are  brave  words,  but  they  mean  nothing  ;  no,  nothing 
more  than  the  promises  of  a  parliamentary  candidate  to  his  constituents 
on  the  hustings.**— pp.  432,  433. 

Statements  like  this  ought  to  be  preserved ;  and  the  volume 
before  us  contains  a  useful  collection  of  specimens. 

og2 
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XXIX. — A  First  History  of  Greece.     By  the  Avihor   of  ^^  Amy 
Herbert^''  Sfc.     London :  Longnmns.     1852. 

This  delightful  book  fully  keeps  up  the  already  high  reputation 
of  the  authoress :  it  is  beautifully  written  as  to  style,  tone,  and 
temper ;  and  is  in  every  way  admirably  adapted  for  the  delight 
and  instruction  of  the  young. 

XXX. — Sermons  to  Children^  preached  in  St,  Stephen's  Church, 
Brighton.  By  the  Rev.  6£or6E  Wagner,  M.A.  Brighton : 
Henry  S.  King.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    1 8i)2. 

It  always  gives  us  especial  pleasure  when  we  are  enabled  to 
bestow  cordial  commendation  on  the  productions  of  those,  who, 
though,  in  some  degree,  separated  from  ourselves,  are  still 
one  with  us  in  their  honest  endeavour  to  proclaim  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  The 
little  volume  before  us  is  just  one  of  those  which  we  can  dwell 
upon  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
practised  on  the  subject  to  read  two  pages  of  it  without  per- 
ceiving that  the  writer  is  what  is  termed  "  Evangelical  C  and 
yet  a  much  shorter  consideration  will  prove  to  us,  beyond  doubt, 
that  he  is  a  sincere  Christian,  whilst  a  longer  examination  eUcits 
the  conclusion,  that  he  has  said  nothing  in  the  volume  incon- 
sistent with  the  Catholic  faith.  We  like,  nay,  we  love^  such 
books.  There  are,  indeed,  some  passages  which  we  should  have 
written  differently ;  and  yet  herein  lies  the  charm, — that  though 
such  be  the  case,  we  can  cordially  sympathize  with  the  author 
throughout.  It  is  a  habit  with  some  persons  in  their  abhorrence 
of  latitudinarianism,  to  confine  their  own  devotional  reading,  and 
that  of  their  children,  to  those  works  which  exactly  agree  with 
their  own  tastes  and  fancies,  as  well  as  principles  and  sympathies 
in  phraseology^  as  well  as  thought;  and  where  such  identity 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  too  much  the  custom  of  these  indi- 
viduals, and  they  are  many  in  number,  to  use  and  recommend 
extreme  and  decidedly  objectionable  books,  which  lean  in  what 
they  think  the  right  direction,  instead  of  the  very  best  books, 
which  are  only  just  at  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation, 
which  party  feeling  has  laid  down  in  their  bosoms.  Now  this  is 
very  foolish,  and  very  wrong ;  it  tends  to  weaken  and  narrow 
the  mind  and  the  heart,  to  chain  both  down  to  the  slavery  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  to  offer  to  party  that  loyalty  and  love 
which  belong  of  right  to  God,  and  God  only. 

We,  therefore,  most  heartily  commend  this  very  beautiful, 
simple,  and  holy  little  book-— not  only  in  spite  of,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  being  written  by  one  who  "  foUoweth  not  with 
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us^ — we  advise  those  who  symboh'ze  with  us  to  circulate  it 
amongst  their  little  friends ;  and  we  earnestly  wish  the  author 
God  speed  in  feeding  the  lambs  of  Christ. 

XXXI. — 1.  Holy  Baptism:  selected /ram  the  Tracts  /or  Parochial 

use, 

2.  Confirmation ;  or  Tracts /or  the  use  o/ Persons  about  to  he  Con- 
firmed, 

3.  Words  of  Advice  and  Warning. 

4.  The  Chie/ Truths. 

5.  A  Scripture  Catechism  on  tJie  Churchy  wherein  the  Answers  are 
given  in  the  Words  o/the  Bible. 

6.  The   Church  Service.     Oxford   and    London:   John   Henry 
Parker.     1852. 

Wk  rejoice  to  see  and  to  recommend  these  well-arranged 
selections  from  Mr.  Parker's  Parochial  Tracts — a  series  for 
which  he  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  Churchmen.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  this  publication,  and  the  interest 
which  the  publisher  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  in  it, 
afford  one  moi*e  proof  of  the  great  advantage  derivable  to  the 
cler^  from  the  active  co-operation,  and  sound  practical  sense  of 
loyal  and  intelligent  laymen. 

The  tracts  on  Baptism  are  sound  in  principle  and  sober  in 
tone,  whilst  they  are  exceedingly  simple  and  intelligible.  Those 
on  Confirmation  fill  a  void  which  must  have  been  painfully  felt  by 
every  pastor.  Words  of  Advice  and  Warning  are  extremely 
valuable,  we  should  perhaps  give  them  the  palm.  The  brochure 
on  The  Chief  Truths  is  plain  and  straightforward ;  but  might,  we 
think,  have  been  written  more  simply  and  effectively.  The  Scrip- 
ture Catechism  on  the  Church,  is  an  admirable  handbook,  which 
no  teacher,  lay  or  clerical,  should  be  without.  The  Tracts  on 
The  Church  Service  contain  much  that  is  good,  and  nothing  that 
is  objectionable ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  on  the  whole  quite 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  series  in  practical  usefulness.  We  should 
advise  their  being  kept  in  their  separate  form. 

xxxii. — 1.  The  Ten  Commandments. 

2.  The  Lord's  Supper. 

3.  Tracts  /or    Penitents.    John    Henry    Parker:   Oxford  and 
London.     1852. 

We  have  separated  these  from  their  companions  because  we  have 
more  or  less  fault  to  find  >vith  all  of  them. 

We  consider  the  author  of  the  tracts  on  the  first  and  second 
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commandments  to  be  guilty  of  grave  neglect  or  grieyous  sin  in 
making  no  mention  of,  or  sJlusion  to,  the  idolatries  of  Rome,  and 
the  temptations  now  existing  to  fall  into  those  idolatries.  The 
tracts  state  nothing  whatever  that  is  objectionable,  but  they  fail 
to  state  what  they  ought  to  state,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
circulated  without  some  dissuasive  from  Borne  to  go  with  them. 
The  other  commandments  are  admirably  handled. 

The  tracts  on  the  Lord'^s  Supper  are  sound  and  practical :  but 
we  think  that  the  last  of  them  had  much  better  be  omitted,  as  it 
is  decidedly  a  blemish  to  the  otherwise  excellent  collection.  This 
is  not  a  time,  in  our  opinion,  at  least,  to  adopt  in  newly-compiled 
devotions  for  general  use  such  titles  as 

An  Act  of  Contrition. 
An  Act  of  Faith. 
An  Act  of  Love. 
An  Act  of  Desire. 

It  can  do  no  good ;  and  may  do  much  harm.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  bound  to  do  nothing  which  may  unnecessarily  wound  weak 
consciences  or  awaken  distrust ;  on  the  other,  it  is  injudicious,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  to  use  any  indifferent  phrase  which  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  down  the  barriers  of  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong.  The  Prussian  Govem- 
ment,  in  its  jealousy  of  French  invasion,  has  forbidden  the  French 
language  to  be  learnt  in  its  national  schools  :  we  have  an  equally 
imminent  peril  from  an  eoually  powerful  and  ambitious  enemy, 
whose  language  even  to  tne  minutest  phrase  we  should  eschew 
with,  at  leasty  equal  vigilance. 

Our  severest  censure  is  however  due  to  the  author  of  the 
"  Tracts  for  Female  Penitents ;'"  since,  whatever  be  the  measures 
of  love  and  holiness  with  which  they  abound,  they  manifestly  have 
a  tendency  to  encourage  the  system  of  spiritual  direction^  against 
which  we  have  felt  it  our  pamful  duty  to  enter  our  most  solemn 
protest.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  the  tracts  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, if  rightly  used  by  either  priest  or  penitent,  they  would  be 
most  serviceable  ;  nor  should  we  have  found  any  fault  with  them, 
but  for  our  unhappy  consciousness  of  the  active  operation  and 
baneful  effects  of  the  erroneous  system  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

xxxiii.—TAousihts  in  Past  Years.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Cathe- 
draV  Sixth  Edition.  Oxford:  John  Henry  Parker  377 
otrand,  London,    mdccclii. 

We  are  glad  to  see  another  edition  of  this  very  beautiful  and 
justly  popular  collection. 
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Some  classical  subjects,"  the  author  infonns  us, ''  which  appeared 
in  the  earlier  editions,  have  been  now  omitted,  and  placed  in  the 
other  volume,  '  The  Christian  Scholar/  as  more  suitable  to  it.  The 
part  called  *  the  Side  of  the  Hill,'  is  composed  of  poems  not  before 
published/' — p.  vii. 

Among  these  new  contributions,  the  lines  on  the  "  Origin  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times''  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest ; 
as  well  as  several  others  connected  with  the  movement,  and  its 
results. 

The  following  purely  domestic  piece  strikes  us  as  deserving  the 
highest  praise,  both  in  a  moral  and  poetic  point  of  view : — 

'*  Whatever  thou  dost,  my  growing  boy, 
With  doubtful  sins  ne'er  stop  to  toy ; 
As  thou  wouldst  keep  the  open  glance 
Of  a  truthful  countenance, — 
As  thou  wouldst  love  a  conscience  pure, 
And  peace  which  may  through  life  endure. 
Thou  must  not  dare  with  aught  to  play 
Which  fain  would  shun  the  eye  of  day. 
Ne'er  for  one  moment  pause  within 
The  precincts  of  a  question'd  sin, 
Nor  harbour  aught  diat  dwells  from  sight, 
In  twilight  between  wrong  and  right. 
In  the  warm  evening  of  the  spring 
The  foulest  things  are  on  the  wing, 
And  doubtful  shapes,  half-bird,  half-brute, 
Like  evil  spirits  in  pursuit." — p.  309. 

We  must  find  room  for  one  more  extract,  an  exquisite  little 
piece,  entitled 

THE   SILKWORM. 

''  I  cannot  now  this  habit  leave, 
It  is  my  nature  thus  to  weave ; 
Upon  the  verdant  leaf  I  feed  ; 
Then  from  within  these  webs  proceed. 
It  may  keep  warm  my  wintry  bod, 
My  winding-sheet  when  I  am  dead. 
I  hope  from  such  myself  to  spring, 
And,  when  I  leave  them  on  the  wing. 
Others  may  profit  find  in  these, 
And  cherish  them,  if  God  so  please. 
But  be  it  so,  or  all  in  vain 
I  cannot  cease  this  pleasing  paim^-^p*  326. 
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XXXI V. — 1.  La  Filosojia  deUe  Scmle  Italiane,  Letters  alpro/essore 
G.  M.  Bertiniper  Ausonio  Fbanchi.    Gapolago  :    Tipografia 

Elvetica.     1852. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Italian  Schools.  Letters  to  Professor 
G.  M,  Bertini  by  Ausonio  Franchi.  Gapolago :  Helvetian 
Press.    1852. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  work  lately  offered  to  the  Italian  puUic. 
It  professes  to  be  written  and  published  in  Switzerland,  the  In- 
troduction being  dated  from  Geneva.  The  newspapers  have  men- 
tioned a  certain  Buonavino,  an  Italian  priest  of  respectability  and 
learning,  as  the  author,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Piedmontese 
Government  are  trying  to  gain  judicial  evidence  of  the  fact,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  the  opinions 
he  has  put  forth.  We  invite  attention  to  this  book,  since  it  not 
only  appears  likely  to  have  influence  in  Italy,  but  also  indicates 
the  present  state  of  feeling  there.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  struggle 
which  has  long  been  carried  on,  and  is  now  apparently  approach- 
ing a  crisis  in  that  unhappy  land — the  struggle,  nam^y,  between 
Superstition  and  Infidelity. 

No  one  who  has,  even  superficially,  observed  the  present  state, 
religious,  moral,  and  political  of  Italy,  can  doubt  that  it  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  change ;  things  cannot  continue  as  they  are ;  the 
past  history  of  mankind  proves,  that  thought  cannot  for  ever  be 
repressed  by  physical  force,  that  when  a  national  system,  which 
no  longer  retains  its  hold  on  the  faith  and  intelligence  of  a  people, 
is  supported  mainly  or  solely  by  persecution,  and  by  an  appeal  to 
the  lower  instincts  of  man''s  nature,  such  a  system  must  at  last 
be  thrown  ofl;  The  emancipation  may  take  place  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  resources  and  consequent  force  of  resistance  of 
the  ruling  powers ;  still  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  observe  the  tendencies 
of  the  innovating  movement ;  not  only  to  examine  the  evils  of  the 
obnoxious  system,  but  also  the  probable  character  of  that  which 
is  to  supplant  it.  If  many  among  us  fear  the  progress  of  in- 
fidelity in  this  country,  where  we  have  the  blessing  of  a  Scriptural 
as  well  as  Apostolic  Church,  and  a  clergy  in  no  respects  inferior 
to  their  opponents  even  in  secular  learning,  and,  as  a  body,  claim- 
ing general  respect  by  their  social  and  moral  conduct  as  Christian 
men,  what  is  the  prospect  for  Italy;  where,  on  the  side  of 
religion,  there  is — the  Papacy,  the  symbol  of  national  degradation, 
upheld  as  it  is  solely  by  foreign  arms — the  court  of  Rome,  synony- 
mous to  the  ears  of  an  Italian  with  corruption  and  iniquity — an 
ignorant  and  inmioral  priesthood,  accused  on  all  hands  of  traffick- 
ing with  the  consciences  and  terrors  of  men,  and  gaining  their 
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subsistence  by  preaching  a  Heaven,  a  Hell,  and  a  Purgatory, 
which  they  themselves  disbelieve — and  in  fine  pervading  the  whole 
like  a  subtle  essence — the  principle  of  Jesuitism.  It  is  true,  in* 
deed,  that  in  Italy  we  find  a  Church,  originally  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs,  to 
whose  care  was  entrusted  the  Divine  revelation  of  God  to  man  in 
the  Written  Word,  and  through  whose  medium  the  Sacraments  of 
His  grace  are  perpetually  dispensed.  But  in  what  estimation 
does  she  hold  these  high  privileges  i  Does  she  look  upon  them  as 
a  sacred  deposit,  to  be  protected  with  reverent  and  jealous  care 
from  all  human  additions,  as  well  as  diminutions!  What  are 
the  facts  ?  We  find  God's  word  a  sealed  book  to  the  people, 
who,  instead  of  being  exhorted  to  the  daily  contemplation  of  the 
life  and  discourses  of  their  Divine  Master,  are  invited  to  meditate 
on  the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  saints ;  are  taught,  indeed,  that 
it  IS  as  necessary  to  their  salvation  to  receive  and  believe  such 
miracles,  as  those  which  we  accept  on  the  authority  of  inspira- 
tion. 

The  dogmas  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  of  Indulgences 
and  of  Purgatory,  are  put  forth  as  equally  bmding  with  a  belief 
in  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement ;  indeed, 
80  indissolubly  united  are  human  corruptions  with  the  truths  of 
revelation  in  the  Roman  Church,  that  she  scruples  not  to  declare, 
that  her  members  must  receive  her  as  she  is,  or  reject  all  Divine 
revelation,  for  her  language  is  "  on  my  authority  alone  you  can 
receive  the  Bible ;  and  I  alone  have  determined  for  you  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  its  contents.'' 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is,  apparently,  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  practical  results  of  the  Church  system  in  Italy ; 
himself  a  priest,  he  not  only  denounces  the  cornipt  practices  of 
his  Church,  but  aims  a  blow  at  Christianity,  and  rejects  all  Divine 
revelation.  Nor  is  he  a  man,  who,  from  irregular  conduct,  has 
fallen  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  is  now  endeavouring  to 
avenge  himself  on  a  system  which  has  rejected  him  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  living  in  esteem  and  competency,  in  the  midst  of 
the  state  of  things  which  he  denounces,  and  he  has,  by  this  act 
deprived  himself  of  all  means  of  support,  and  incurred  the  risk 
of  condemnation  to  the  galleys.  Here  then  is  the  miserable 
spectacle  of  a  Christian  priest,  abjuring  his  faith,  and  turning  all 
the  powers  of  his  intellect  against  that  God,  whose  cause  he  has 
sworn  to  uphold  ;  but  while  we  feel  just  indignation,  let  us  not 
underrate  the  strength  of  the  temptation  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed.  Who,  that  has  not  experienced  it,  shall  estimate  the 
power,  with  which  doubts  assail  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  prac- 
tically conversant  with  no  other  system  than  that  of  the  Romish 
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Ghurch,  exemplified  by  its  moral  and  political  results  in  Italj ! 
Surely  as  Heathen  Borne  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
so  Papal  Rome  will  one  day  hear  the  accusing  cry  of  thousands, 
cast  into  the  abyss  of  scepticism,  from  horror  of  her  corruptions 
and  tyranny.  Let  us,  therefore,  while  we  cannot  but  condemn 
the  principles  of  this  unhappy  man,  not  refuse  him  our  compas- 
sion, nor  withhold  from  him  the  acknowledgment  of  a  certain 
generosity  of  character  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

We  will  begin  our  extracts  with  the  account  which  the  author, 
at  page  88  of  the  introduction,  gives  us  of  himself,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  present  conclusions,  merely 
observing  that  if  seen  through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  h» 
expressions  may  sometimes  appear  exaggerated ;  read  in  the 
onginal,  and  with  the  remembrance  that  they  are  the  words  of 
an  Italian,  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  come 
from  the  heart : — 

*'  The  opinions  which  I  now  profess,  are  not  those  in  which  I  was 
educated ;  therefore  they  can  neither  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  habit, 
nor  to  the  effect  of  prejudice.     My  boyhood  and  youth  were  passed 
under  the  discipline  of  the  college  and  seminary,  where  I  proved  myself 
not  only  a  docile,  but  a  scrupulously  devout  and  affectionate  pupil. 
My  scanty  studies  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  theology  never  extended 
beyond  the  strict  and  jealous  circle  of  Roman  orthodoxy ;  my  favourite 
teachers  were  the  saints,  and  chiefly  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Alphonso  de' 
Liguori.     The  two  ruling  passions  of  this  period  of  my  life  were  study 
and  devotion;  and  until  my  twenty-third  year,  in. which  I  vras  ordained 
priest,  I  had  no  other  occupation,  1  tasted  no  other  pleasures  thao 
those  of  reading  and  prayer.     In  a  word,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm- 
ness of  a  most  affectionate  father,  I  should  have  entered,  as  I  had 
already  resolved,  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  an  institution,  which 
seemed  to  me  most  adapted  to  satisfy,  both  my  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  my  zeal  to  labour  as  a  missionary  in  the  service  of  God.     Thus  the 
spring-tide  of  my  life  knew  no  other  joys  than  those  of  sacrifice  and 
terror,  experienced  no  other  deh'ghts  than  those  of  prayer  and  penitence. 
When  1  now  look  back  on  those  years,  at  once  so  sad  and  yet  so  joyful; 
years,  which  for  me  were  gladdened  by  no  smile,  over  which  the  poctrr 
of  youth  cast  not  one  flower,  nor  excited  one  throb.     Ah  !   I  do  indeed 
feel  my  soul  shrink  from  the  recollection  of  that  state  of  febrile  exalta- 
tion, with  which  a  mystical  fanaticism  had  enamoured  me,  but  it  shrinks 
as  from  the  remembrance  of  a  misfortune  and  with  no  feeling  of  remorse. 
Faith  had  hitherto  preserved  in  me,  all  the  simplicity,  candour,  and 
trustfulness  of  childhood ;  and  he  only  who  has  experienced  it,  caa 
understand  the  mysterious  condition  of  that  man,  whose  conscience  ii 
misled  by  his  very  virtue,  who  from  fervour  of  piety  abjures  reason,  and 
from  love  to  God  willingly  raves  {delira).     But  the  priesthood  was  for 
me,  the  dawn  of  a  new  existence ;  and  the  first  ray  of  light  darted  oo 
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my  mind,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  from  the  Confessional.^— —At 
my  soul's  first  contact  with  the  realities  of  human  life,  at  that  tale  of 
misery  and  sorrow,  which  the  men  and  women  of  the  people  came 
trembling  and  weeping  to  deposit  in  my  breast ;  1  began  to  feel  an 
opposition  between  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  schools  and  the  inward 
voice  of  conscience.  Thus  was  I  first  assailed  by  doubts.  To  tran- 
quillize my  mind  therefore,  I  recommenced  the  study  and  examination 
of  those  theological  principles,  which  I  had  always  considered  as  eternal 
and  absolute  truths.  Then  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived  that  my 
studies  had  been  directed,  not  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  but  by  that  of 
sectarianism,  and  that,  at  the  very  time  when  I  thought  they  were 
finished,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  them  again.  I  did  not  hesitate  for 
an  instant.  A  new  world,  still  in  confusion,  was  opening  before  me  ; 
and  a  secret  presentiment  warned  me,  that  after  questions  on  Jesuitical 
morality,  others  were  arising,  still  graver  and  more  important,  and  that, 
under  casuistical  difficulties,  lay  concealed  the  whole  system  of  religion, 
of  science,  of  society,  and  of  life.  Still  I  did  not  hesitate.  As  if  by 
instinct,  I  saw,  that  the  path  on  which  1  was  entering,  was  not  one  that 
would  lead  either  to  honours  or  emoluments  ;  and  without  loss  of  time, 
I  willingly  gave  up  those  I  already  enjoyed ;  and  resolved  to  continue 
in  a  private  and  independent  position,  a  resolution  in  which  I  have  ever 
persevered,  often  resisting  the  entreaties  of  friends,  and  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  and  in  order  to  dedicate  myself  to  the  search  after,  and  worship 
of  truth,  I  resigned  myself  beforehand  to  an  obscure,  laborious,  and 
necessitous  life,  and  stopped  short  in  the  honourable  and  lucrative 
career  which  was  opening  before  me. 

"  I  now  therefore  recommenced  my  course  of  study,  and  from  morality 
I  had  soon  to  pass  to  dogmatism,  thence  to  history,  and  so  on  to  litera- 
ture, education,  philosophy,  and  politics.  This  work,  which  produced 
a  deep  and  ineffaceable  revolution  in  my  whole  being,  was  at  first  a 
fierce  struggle,  against  myself,  against  the  belief  imbibed  at  my  mother's 
breast,  and  received  from  honoured  lips,  against  the  instructions  of  my 
youth,  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  the  sophisms  of  self-love,  and  the 
seductions  of  fear;  a  struggle  which  cost  my  heart  tears  of  blood,  but 
which  that  heart  undertook,  maintained  and  won  in  its  own  strength,  and 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  conscience,  with  no  witness,  counsellor,  or 
judge  but  God ;  a  struggle  which  day  by  day,  and  one  by  one,  stripped 
from  the  soul  those  convictions,  which  I  had  hitherto  professed,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  pure  and  unsullied  faith,  to  which  I  had  consecrated 
with  a  vow,  the  flower  of  my  youth,  in  which  I  had  placed  the  dearest 

pleasures,  the  noblest  aspirations,  the  sweetest  hopes  of  my  life 

After  having  examined  the  doctrines  of  the  different  Catholic  schoolsf 
1  turned  to  the  principles  of  the  Jansenists,  then  I  consulted  the  Pro- 
testant systems,  questioned  the  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  weighed 
the  modem  works  of  criticism  relating  to  religious  creeds;  and  the 
first  certain,  un:>haken,  and  incontrovertible  conclusion,  in  which  my 
mind  found  rest  was  this,  that  reason  is  the  supreme  judge  of  all  truth. 
Uaviag  established  this  principle,  my  intellectual  and   moral  eman- 
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cipation  was  complete.  It  led  immediately  to  the  denial  of  every 
supernatural  dispensation,  of  all  positive  theology,  of  all  theocratical 
authority,  of  all  divine  revelation,  it  discovered  to  me  the  universal 
law  of  continual  progress,  and  of  successive  transformation,  which 
directs  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  the  world,  of  beings  and  of  ideas, 
of  nature  and  of  science,  of  civilization  and  of  religion  ;  and  hence 
arose  that  harmony  between  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  which  I  had  in 
vain  sought  in  every  other  system." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  examination,  or 
attempt  a  confutation,  of  the  principles  this  writer  propounds,  oar 
only  aim  being  to  call  attention  to  those  passages  which  throw 
light  on  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  Italy,  and  which 
occur  in  the  lengthy  introduction  to  his  work.  He  ^parentlj 
accepts,  in  their  extreme  results,  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  and  of 
other  German  and  French  metaphysicians,  and  puts  forth  his 
views  in  an  animated  and  popular  manner.  The  miDds  of  those 
he  addresses  are,  unhappily,  but  too  well  prepared  to  receive 
such  teaching ;  and  when  to  this  fact  is  added  the  presti^  which 
persecution  and  the  excommunication  of  his  book  will  lend  to  the 
author,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  work  before  us  will 
have  much  more  influence  in  Italy  than  a  similar  publication 
would  have  in  this  country. 

He  begins  by  assuming  that — 

•*  To  estimate  correctly  the  state  of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  in  what  condition  are  its  philosophy  and  its  religion,  since 
the  state  of  its  philosophy  will  show  what  is  the  extent,  the  power,  and 
the  energy  of  its  intellect ;  while  from  its  religion  may  be  inferred  the 
rectitude,  the  warmth,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  heart.** 

He  then  asks  "  Whether  modern  philosophy  be  still  possible 
in  Italy  V  and  answers  in  the  negative,  from  the  fact  that  philo- 
sophy cannot  exist  where  there  is  no  liberty. 

**  Now,  up  to  the  present  time,  what  liberty  has  Italy  enjoyed  ?  The 
press  is  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  bishops  and  the  government;  a 
jealous  system  of  espionage  is  kept  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  home ;  the 
public  schools  are  regulated  by  official  programmes ;  private  teaching 
is  either  forbidden  or  subjected  to  severe  restrictions ;  academical 
meetings  are  either  entirely  proscribed,  or  the  members  are  condemned 
to  make  verses  without  poetry,  speeches  without  ideas,  and  disputations 
without  practical  aim.  The  libraries  are  either  closed,  or  no  work  is 
admitted  which  is  placed  on  the  index  of  prohibited  books.  There  is 
no  liberty  of  conscience,  no  religious  toleration :  there  are  no  studies 
in  common  with  other  countries.  Foreign  books  and  journals  which 
are  not  approved  by  the  authorities,  are  either  seized  or  sent  out  of  the 
country ;  and  persecution,  imprisonment,  and  exile,  await  those  who 
dare  transgress  any  of  the  numerous  regulations,  issued  by  the  aatho- 
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rities,  high  or  low,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military,  who  are  employed  to 
measure  out  to  Italians  air,  light,  and  warmth,  sufficient  for  vegetation, 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  preserve  them  from  all  temptation  to  think, 
speak,  or  write,  things  hurtful  to  the  health  of  their  souls.'* 

He  then  gives  examples  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of 
different  Italian  philosophers*;  and  after  stating  that  the  pro- 
fessorships are  almost  exclusively  filled  by  ecclesiastics,  he 
exclaims — 

"What  philosophy  can  be  expected  from  such  professors?  That, 
and  that  only,  which  has  been  reviewed,  corrected,  and  approved  by 
let^itimate  superiors, — that  is  to  say,  by  the  Bishops  and  the  Pope. 
What  terms  can  be  more  opposed  and  contradictory  to  each  other  than 
•Pope*  and  'Philosophy?*  Philosophy  is  reason, — the  Pope  is 
authority  :  philosophy  is  liberty  of  examination, — the  Pope,  blind  faith; 
philosophy,  the  progress  of  science ; — the  Pope,  the  vis  inertia  of 
ignorance.  Philosophy,  the  echo  of  nature  ;  the  Pope,  the  oracle  of 
revelation.  Hence  philosophy  is  the  denial  of  the  Pope,  as  the  Pope 
is  the  denial  of  philosophy.  Thus  clerical  teaching  has  been  that 
which  it  ought  to  be, — a  crusade  against  philosophy, — which  has  come 
to  be  represented  as  the  origin  and  primary  cause  of  every  evil,  and  of 
all  the  errors  which  afflict  and  dishonour  the  human  race.  From  it 
are  said  to  proceed  political  changes,  and  civil  disorders,  insubordination 
of  nations,  and  the  fall  of  states,  corruption  of  manners,  and  contempt 
of  law,  hatred  of  religion,  loss  of  faith,  and  all  the  miseries  of  a  present 
and  future  life.  Thus  philosophy,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove  the  impotence  and  folly  of  reason ; 
and,  in  their  language,  the  name  of  philosopher  had  become  synony- 
mous with  that  of  impious  man  or  a  fool.*' 

Nor  does  he  think  the  state  of  private  education  much  better, 
although  here  he  says — 

**  We  may  find  somewhat  less  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  a  little 
more  learning,  criticism,  and  good  faith ;  still  every  where,  as  regards 
philosophy,  the  barbarous  language  of  the  schoolmen  continues  to  be 
spoken,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  middle  ages  breathed.** 

Mt  is  here  significant  to  observe  that  two  of  the  number,  Rosmini  and  Gioberti, 
who  stood  forward  as  champions  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  were  driven  into  exile,  and  their  works  placed  on  the  Index,  because 


manner  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  clergy.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  such  works  are  so  little  known  in  England,  giving  us,  as  thev 
do,  far  more  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  abuses  and  disunion  in  the  Romish 
Church,  than  that  which  we  gain  from  the  invectives  of  a  Gavazzi  or  an  Achilli. 
To  those  who  are  scandalized  at  the  mode  in  which  English  bishops  are  appointed, 
we  would  recommend  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  "  Pia^he,**  which  treats  **o/  the 
mcminaHon  of  the  bishopi  abandoned  to  the  secular  authority,"  or  the  third,  **onthe 
ditunkm  of  the  biehopi,** 
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After  giving  his  views  on  the  state  of  the  philosophical  eleroeni 
the  writer  proceeds  to  the  religious,  and  in  confirmatioD  of  hi 
principle,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  subject  to  the  same  law  o 
rise,  progress,  and  decay,  which  has  influenced  all  human  insti 
tutions,  he  continues: — 

*'  And  even  that  religion,  which  once  appeared  better  provided  witl 
titles,  and  richer  in  documents,  so  that  it  seemed  capable  of  beljinc 
history,  is  now  so  different  from  what  it  was,  that  certainly  neithei 
Christ  nor  Peter  would  recognise  their  own  work.  We  see  it  redacec 
to  such  extremity,  that  all  means  fail  to  keep  together  the  few  wbc 
remain  faithful  to  it;  we  see  it  prolong  a  feeble  existence  under  the 
protection  of  a  few  soldiers,  who  curse  it — of  a  few  princes,  who  insolt 
it — of  a  few  orators,  who  detest  it — and  of  a  few  writers,  who  hare 
never  either  known  or  professed  it ;  we  see  it  obliged  to  confess  thai 
its  kingdom  is  the  silence  of  the  desert :  its  science  is  ignorance ;  iti 
school  is  the  cemetery  ;  its  apostles  are  the  Jesuits ;  its  arguments  are 
imprisonment,  exile,  torture,  and  the  scaffold.  But  a  religion,  whidi 
rose  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  was  nourished  with  the  blood  of  martyn, 
and  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers,  yet  which  afterwardi 
speedily  became  corrupted  by  ambition,  avarice,  licentiousness,  violence, 
and  barbarity,  and  at  length  sank  so  low  as  to  call  the  Court  of  Rome 
the  Holy  Church,  the  Inquisition  a  Catholic  institution,  and  the  word 
of  Pius  IX.  the  Oracle  of  the  Holy  Ghost — such  a  religion  may  appear 
divine  and  celestial  to  those  few  privileged  souls  who  are  8atis6ed  to 
think  yiiih  the  mind  of  others,  and  do  not  care  to  understand  what  thej 
say  ;  but  to  all  those  who  value  reason,  and  respect  history,  it  will  not 
certainly  appear  of  a  nature  so  far  superior  to  others,  that  it  requires 
the  direct  and  immediate  intervention  of  God,  or  can  be  exempt  from 
the  natural  and  organic  laws  of  the  human  mind." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Church  has  lost  her  hold 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

"  Our  country  is  condemned  and  forced  to  profess  a  religion  in  which 
it  no  longer  believes,  and  therefore  the  conscience  is  prostituted  to  a 
ritual,  for  which  it  has  no  longer  either  reverence  or  love.     We  live 
under  the  authority  of  the  religion  of  the  Stale^  and  the  only  religion  of 
the  State  is  Catholicism.    .    •    •    Now,  as  to  the  sentiments  with  which 
Italy  regards  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  this  religion,  the  last  four 
years  have  shown  so  clearly,  that  there  can  be  no  longer  doubt  or 
illusion  on  the  subject.     Listen  to  the  clergy ;  their  discourses  are  con- 
stantly  on  the  sad  times,  the  perversity  of  men's  minda^  the  increase  of 
infidelity,  the  evils  and  wounds  of  the  Church.     From  the  encyclicals 
of  the  Pope  to  the  sermons  of  the  parish  priest;   from  the  pastoral 
charges  of  the  bishops  to  the  discourses  of  missionaries ;   from  con- 
ferences in  the  sacristy  to  articles  in  the  papers,  the  clergy  do  nothing 
but  deplore   the  misfortunes    of    Italy,  because   the    Catholic   faith 
languishes,  and  impiety  is  universal.     And  they  are  right ;  daily  and 
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important  facts  justify  their  lamentations.  Wherever  the  expression  of 
thought  and  of  conscience  was,  or  is,  free,  there  open  war  is  waged 
against  the  Pope  and  the  hishops — against  rites,  mysteries — in  a  word, 
against  Catholicism ;  there  books  and  periodicals,  coteries  and  societies, 
theatres  and  other  public  places,  show  forth  the  principles  of  a  rational 
faith  diametrically  opposed  to  the  orthodox.  And  where  the  voice  of 
public  opinion  is  stifled,  if  the  press  is  silent,  not  so  are  actions ;  and 
actions,  with  mute  but  energetic  eloquence,  do  indeed  attest  that  the 
people  of  Italy  are  Catholic  only  in  name,  and  that  if,  individually, 
many  remain  faithful  to  the  Pope,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  majority 
of  the  nation  do  so/' 

Of  this  he  cites  two  recent  examples,  Piedmont  and  Rome. 
In  the  former  country — 

''  When  the  Government  resolved  to  abolish  certain  ecclesiastical 
privileges  by  a  law,  to  which  Rome  strongly  opposed  herself,  what 
occurred  ?  Spectacle  both  new  and  unexpected !  On  one  side  was  the 
Church — that  is.  Pope,  bishops,  canons,  rectors,  priests,  and  monks,  of 
all  parties,  who,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  Catholic  religion,  con- 
demned the  law,  and  threatened  with  anathema  all  its  promoters ;  on 
the  other  side,  the  whole  country,  which  laughed  at  the  sophisms 
of  the  Pope,  despised  the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  applauded  the 
Government,  celebrated  the  decree  as  a  national  beneflt,  and  now  con- 
secrates its  memory  with  a  monument."  (To  Siccardi,  the  minister, 
whose  statue  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Turin.) 

'* The  other  example  is  still  more  important;  it  comes  to  us  from 
Rome  itself!  The  Roman  people  heard,  one  day,  of  the  flight  of  Pius 
IX.,  and  were  unconcerned;  they  heard  the  thunders  of  excommunica- 
tion hurled  against  the  framers  of  another  Government,  and  they  ran 
in  crowds  to  elect  their  representatives,  and  threw  into  the  Tiber  the 
copies  of  the  Papal  sentence ;  they  heard  the  fall  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic,  proclaimed  from  the  Campidoglio,  and  with 
a  shout  of  exultation,  and  a  hymn  of  liberty,  they  replied  to  the  vote 
of  the  Assembly ;  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  four  armies,  under  the 
Papal  banners,  and  they  flew  to  arms,  resisted,  fought,  and  died,  to 
drive  away  the  *  Vicar  of  Christ  ;*  while  the  rest  of  Italy  admired  and 
blessed  them,  calling  them  heroes  and  martyrs.  Now,  ought  these 
people,  who  celebrate  with  enthusiasm  that  which  the  Church  formally 
reproves,  still  to  call  themselves  Catholic  ? 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  elude  the  force  of  these  facts  by  objecting  that  they 
were  questions  of  civil  rights,  which  did  not  touch  the  spiritual  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  since  the  Pope  maintained  the  contrary,  the 
bishops  unanimously  echoed  the  Pope,  and  when  the  Episcopate  with 
the  Pope  at  their  head,  pronounce  a  doctrinal  judgment,  this  judgment 
is,  for  every  Catholic,  truth,  and  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
deny  it  is  apostasy.  Were  they  even  points  of  discipline  relating  to  no 
dogma,  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing — the  Church  or  the  Pope  com- 
manded, the  people  would  not  obey,  and  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
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Pope  or  to  the  Church,  is  apostasy The  practical  consequent 

of  this  state  of  things  is  too  evident ;  Italy  has  no  longer  a  natiooj 
religion,  very  many  have  renounced  all  religion,  and  that  external  fon 
which  many  still  profess,  is  for  the  majority,  mechanical,  or  an  affair  < 
hahit  or  dissimulation  or  a  pastime  {passo  tempo),  only  in  very  few  i 

it  accompanied   with    a   feeling  of  Christian  piety No,  tb 

Church  of  Christ  no  longer  exists :  it  is  history,  not  I  who  proclaim  it 
Examine  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  and  name  the  nations  ii 
which  public  morality  is  least  respected,  probity  least  severe,  honest] 
least  to  be  depended  on,  love  least  noble,  promises  least  sacred,  virtu< 
least  pure !  They  are  Catholic.  And  among  the  Catholics  themselves 
which  is  the  class  that,  in  general,  least  recommends  itself  by  sanctit] 
of  manners,  nobleness  of  character,  greatness  of  soul,  generosity  o 
sentiment,  constancy  of  sacrifices,  love  of  country,  zeal  for  justice 
reverence  for  truth  ?  It  is  the  clergy.  And  among  the  clergy  them- 
selves,  who  is  the  real  and  living  personification  of  all  these  scandals  1 
It  is  the  Pope.  He  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  a  king, — the  father  of  th< 
faithful,  and  a  tyrant, — the  successor  of  Peter,  and  the  ruler  of  a  state,— 
the  apostle  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  captain  of  armies — a  preacher  o 
humility,  poverty,  gentleness,  penitence,  and  exposed  to  the  adoratioi 
of  the  world,  surrounded  by  police  (6im)  and  executioners,  and  in  the 
midst  of  luxury,  pleasure,  and  bloodshed.  And  does  this  man  call 
himself  the  representative  of  God  ?  Do  these  clergy  boast  themselves 
successors  of  the  Apostles  ?  And  would  they  impose  their  ideas  od 
mankind  as  the  oracles  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  No,  their  religion  cannot 
be  ours  !  No,  their  God  cannot  be  He  who  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men! 
No,  their  Church  cannot  be  the  family  of  Christ!  They  have  made  ol 
religion  a  political  sect,  of  God  a  monster,  of  the  Church  a  secret 
society  ....  Ob !  in  proportion  as  I  admire  the  heroism  of  the 
primitive  clergy,  who  showed  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  bv 
martyrdom  ;  so  do  I  detest  the  unworthiness  of  those  of  our  own  day, 
who  presume  to  exercise  their  apostleship  by*  making  martj'rs  of  those 
who  do  not  believe  them.  I  venerate  the  martyr,  but  1  loathe  the 
executioner.  I  kiss  the  foot  of  the  apostle,  but  I  execrate  the  inquisi- 
tor ;  I  bless  the  soft  and  persuasive  voice  of  truth,  but  I  despise  the 
threatening  and  fanatic  cry  of  violence ;  I  recognize  the  person  of 
Christ,  in  the  humble,  meek,  and  generous  priest,  who  consecrates  his 
life  to  evangelizing  and  comforting  his  brethren,  but  I  only  see  the 
infamous  type  of  the  Pharisee,  in  the  proud,  avaricious,  and  cruel  prelate, 
who  spends  his  life  in  trampling  on  and  cursing  his  fellow-men ;  1 
adore  the  faith  which  regenerated  the  pagan  world,  and  began  a  new 
epoch  for  humanity,  but  I  abhor  the  faith,  which  has  deluged  the  earth 
with  the  blood  of  religious  wars." 

After  having  thus  proved,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  thai 
Italy  is  no  longer  Catholic,  he  will  not  admit  that  it  is  therefore 
disposed  to  become  Protestant,  and  small  encouragement  indeed 
does  he  give  to  the  eflforts  of  our  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies. 
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"  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  would  hand  over  Italy  to  some  ono 
of  the  many  Protestant  Churches,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  Italians,  will  lead  them  to  a  better  judgment,  both  of  the  present 
times  and  institutions.  The  Reformation,  which  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  great  progress,  now  would  be  but  a  useless  anachronism.  .  .  . 
Our  ancestors  did  not  embrace  Protestantism  when  it  was  living,  robust, 
and  full  of  future  promise  ;  and  ought  we  to  accept  it  now  that  it  is 
only  a  name,  a  formality,  a  memory  of  the  past?" 

That  a  rationalistic  writer  should  speak  in  these  terms,  can  excite 
no  surprise ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  these  are  also  the  senti- 
ments of  a  large  and  growing  class,  we  must  confess  that  the 
future  religious  prospects  of  Italy  are  sufficiently  gloomy.  While 
among  men  of  education  and  thought,  prevails  either  scepticism 
or  indifierentism,  the  lower  classes  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignor- 
ance and  superstition.  The  clergy,  in  the  mean  time,  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  stifle  inquiry,  and  impede  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  those  priests  who  remonstrate,  however  tempe- 
rately, against  the  abuses  and  lax  discipline  of  their  Church,  are 
repudiated  and  exiled.  The  efforts  towards  proselytism  on  the 
part  of  Protestants,  are  jealously  watched  by  government,  and 
repressed  by  actual  persecution.  Facta,  however,  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  Italian  mind  u  accessible  to  the  voice  of  Truth ; 
and  we  do  not  see  why  faith  should  not  spread,  notwithstanding 
the  persecutions  directed  against  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  extracts  and  observations  to  a 
close. 

That  the  author,  as  an  Italian  priest,  must  have  had  good 
means  both  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  working  of  his 
Church  system,  and  with  the  state  of  religious  feeling  among  his 
countrymen,  is  as  evident,  as  that  he  is  likely  to  give  us  his 
impressions,  somewhat  highly  coloured.  We  leave  them  there- 
fore to  speak  for  themselves,  as  also  the  significant  fact,  of  such  a 
book  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter. 

Miscellaneous. 

Amongst  the  publications  now  before  ns  to  which  we  can  on 
this  occasion  afford  only  a  transient  notice,  are  ^^  A  Narrative  of 
a  Visit  to  Lew-Chew  by  the  Bishop  of  Victoria*"  (Hatchard),  an 
extremely  interesting  publication ;  "  The  Six  Days,"  by  Captain 
Charles  Knox  (Hatchard),  bringing  geology  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Bible ;  ''  The  Gospel  Missionary  for  1852 ""  (Bell),  an  ad- 
mirable periodical,  which  every  one  ought  to  subscribe  for ;  the 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Vanderkiste'^s  most  interesting  "  Notes 
and  Narratives'"  of  his  labours  in  the  London  City  Mission 
(Nisbet)  ;  "  Revealed  Economy  of  Heaven  and  Earth  **  (JBcmt        , 
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worth),  a  very  thoughtful  work  on  the  design  of  the  Ghwpel  aD< 
the  future  condition  of  Christianity ;  ^^  The  American  Pulpit 
(Clark),  containing  sermons  by  many  of  the  most  distinguishe< 
American  divines ;  '^  The  Mission  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter/ 
by  T.  Collins  Simon  (Seeleys),  a  critical  examination  of  th( 
evidence  for  St.  Peter^s  having  visited  Rome ;  "  Course  of  the 
History  of  Modem  Philosophy,^  by  M.  Cousin,  translated  bj 
Mr.  Wright  (Clark),  an  American  translation  of  Cousin'^s  cele- 
brated work,  which  appears  to  be  carefully  executed.  We  have 
also  to  notice  as  deserving  of  attention,  ^*  A  Charge  ''^  by  the  Yen. 
C.  Clerke,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  "  A  Sermon  on  the 
Proposal  to  Open  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Lord'^s  Day,^  by  the 
Bev.  J.  E.  Kempe;  "A  Sermon  on  Church  Music,''  by  W. 
GFresley,  Prebendiury  of  Lichfield ;  "  A  Charge  on  Convocation,'' 
by  Archdeacon  Bartholomew ;  '*  A  Sermon  on  the  Common 
Prayer,"  by  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Marriott ;  "  A  Dirge  for  WeUington," 
by  M.  F.  Tupper ;  *'  A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Lord  Mahon 
on  the  Life  of  Washington,  by  Jared  Sparks ;  ^^  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  of  Action  in  the  Conduct  of  Life,"  by  B.  Snape ; 
Bev.  S.  N.  Pears  on  *'The  Protestant  Theory  of  Church 
Music ;"  "  The  Worthy  Communicant,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Goodwin ; 
"  Phaethon,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley ;  Shepherd's  "  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  on  St  Cyprian's  Works ;"  "  Sermons 
on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  by  the  Revs.  E.  Miller, 
H.  Howarth,  J.  Baines,  N.  Tate,  G.  Currey,  and  also  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Sortain,  and  T.  Binney,  dissenting  mmisters. 
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EUROPE. 

Belgium. — The  following  communication,  which  has  lately  appeared, 
relates  an  interesting  fact,  showii^  the  progress  and  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  in  Belg^ium  : — 

"  Heigne,  September  10,  1852. 
"...  Since  last  autumn,  meetings  have  been  held  by  roe  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  Houbois,  a  distant  hamlet  of  this  extensive  commune,  and 
have  been  very  numerously  attended.  Hundreds  of  Roman  Catholics 
have  come  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life,  and  their  conduct  has  been  in- 
variably'orderly  and  peaceable.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
neighbourhood  is  full  of  public-houses,  and  in  all  directions  on  Sunday 
evenings  the  songs  of  the  drunkard  and  the  noise  of  music  and  dancing 
may  be  heard.  The  priests  have  never  publicly  discountenanced  these 
things ;  but  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  our  meetings  they  made  a  great 
outcry.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  hymns,  the  pious 
accents  of  prayer,  were  denounced  as  a  curse.  *  The  curse  has  entered 
this  village,'  said  one  of  the  priests  in  his  sermon,  '  it  will  not  be  long 
before  this  place  becomes  the  object  of  Divine  vengeance.'  The  priests 
visited  the  people,  using  threats  and  bribes,  but  in  vain.  Filled  with 
rage,  they  determined  to  put  an  end  to  them,  whatever  it  might  cost. 
Six  or  seven  of  the  men  who  have  received  the  Gospel  are  employed 
in  a  coal-pit,  of  which  the  managing  director  is  a  main  prop  of  the 
tyranny  and  idolatrous  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  report 
was  soon  spread  amongst  the  workmen  that  the  priest  had  written  to  the 
director  requesting  him  to  expel  from  the  works  all  the  Protestants. 
Some  days  after  this,  our  friend,  at  whose  house  the  meetings  are  held, 
was  sent  for  by  the  director,  who  begged  of  him  to  forsake  our  assembly 
and  give  up  the  Gospel,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  Pro- 
testants are  revolutionists  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  bad 
characters,  and  the  dregs  of  the  people.  Our  friend  answered,  *  Pro- 
testants are  peaceable  men,  who  pray  for  their  king  and  country,  and 
spend  their  Sabbaths  in  places  of  worship.'  '  Had  I  been  a  bad 
character,*  he  added,  *  a  drunkard,  or  had  my  house  been  a  resort  for 
evil  company,  the  priest  would  not  have  written  to  you  about  me.' 
He  then  gave  two  excellent  tracts  to  the  director,  who  promised  to 
read  them  ;  and  he  also  asked  him  to  act  towards  him  with  justice  and 
compassion.  He  has  four  children,  and  is  the  support  of  his  aged 
father.  A  month  passed,  and  the  storm  appeared  to  have  blown  over, 
when  a  man  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  At  the  funeral  of  this  unfortunate  man,  the  priest,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  addressed  the  assembled  masters  and  workmen. 
•  The  shaft,*  said  he,  *  is  cursed,  because  it  is  filled  with  blasphemers, 
with  Protestants.     If  means  be  not  taken  to  expel  them,  other  acci- 
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dents  may  be  expected.'  I  would  here  observe,  that  the  character  o 
the  Protestants  is  so  well  known  among  the  workmen  that,  when  ; 
swearer  is  reformed,  the  remark  is  that  he  is  becoming  Protestant. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  last  month  the  director  issued  an  order  to  al 
the  Protestants  to  return  to  mass,  and  withdraw  their  children  from  th< 
Scriptural  schools,  under  pain  of  immediate  dismissal  from  the  works, 
All  but  one  nobly  refused  to  submit.  Their  conduct  was  beheld 
with  admiration  by  all.  When  the  overseers  were  putting  their  orden 
into  execution,  one  of  them  said  to  one  of  our  people,  '  Are  you  coming 
with  us  to-morrow  V  *  Where  to  ? '  was  the  reply.  *  To  mass.'  *  No, 
never ;  I  would  sooner  die.'  '  You  are  an  honest  man,'  said  the  over- 
seer, shaking  hands  with  him — 'I  respect  you.'  When  our  frieoda 
were  leaving  the  works,  several  workmen  said  to  them,  'They  are 
persecuting  your  brethren  in  France ;  your  turn  will  soon  xame  in 
Belgium;  take  care  of  yourselves.' 

*'  A  few  Sundays  ago  the  priest  placed  himself  in  ambush  near  the 
house  where  I  got  to  preach,  that  he  might  intimidate  those  who  came 
to  hear  me.  *  Where  are  you  going  ? '  said  he,  to  two  of  our  friends, 
though  he  well  knew.  *To  hear  the  Word  of  God  preached,'  was  their 
answer.     *  Say  rather  the  word  of  the  devil,'  he  replied. 

*'  The  time  chosen  for  dismissing  our  brethren  was  well  selected,  aa 
at  this  season  work  is  scarce,  on  account  of  the  canals  being  stopped. 
God,  however,  watched  over  them,  and  almost  immediately  they  found 
work,  contrary  to  their  expectations.  God  be  praised !  By  their 
courage  and  faithfulness  they  have  given  fresh  proof  that  we  do  not 
labour  in  vain,  and  that  the  work  of  grace  has  taken  root  in  many 
hearts. 

"  We  live,  thank  God,  under  a  paternal  and  generous  government, 
ever  ready  to  protect  us ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  is  still  very 
intolerant  and  fanatical.  In  many  places  converts  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  are  treated  like  Pariahs ;  their  sufferings  are  incessant. 

"  Yours,  &c., 
"J.  Jaccard,  Minister  of  the  Gospel." 

France. — ^The  recent  elevation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to 
the  French  throne  having  been  brought  about  with  the  aid  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  France,  the  latter  is  at  present  in  the  highest  favoar, 
and  obtains  whatever  favours  it  demands. 

Two  decrees  published  in  the  "  Moniteur"  grant  2,500,000  fnma 
for  a  Cathedral  at  Marseilles,  and  1,500,000  francs  for  a  new  wing  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Moulins. 

Louis  Napoleon  has,  on  the  request  of  Cardinal  Donnet,  promised  a 
grant  of  500,000f.  for  beautifying  the  front  and  principal  entrance  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Bordeaux. 

In  all  the  churches  of  France  the  Dotnine^  salvumfac  Imperatorem 
nostrum  Napoltonem  is  chanted,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in 
1804  by  the  Holy  See. 
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The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship  has  addressed  the 
following  circular  to  the  bishops : — 

**  Monseigneur, — ^The  French  people  have  just  placed  the  crown  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  head  of  a  Prince  whom  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  chosen  to  put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  country.  The 
Empire  is  re-established.  In  the  supreme  power  Napoleon  III.  will 
find  new  force  for  assuring  to  religion  the  first  principle  of  the  grandeur 
of  nations,  the  respect  which  is  the  inheritance  of  his  family,  and  the 
glory  of  his  government.  The  Church  of  France,  always  ready  to  asso- 
ciate itself  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  will  gladly  return,  I  do  not 
doubt,  to  the  formula  which,  on  the  8th  Jan.  1804,  the  Cardinal 
Caprara,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See,  transmitted  to  the  bishops.  I 
am  certain,  Monseigneur,  to  respond  to  your  sentiments,  not  less  than 
to  the  intentions  oi  his  Imperial  Majesty,  in  demanding  from  you  that 
the  words  Domine^  salvum  fac  Imperatorem  nostrum  ifapoleonem  shall 
be  substituted  for  those  which  were  until  lately  chanted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Divine  Service.  I  also  beg  of  you,  Monseigneur,  to  be  kind 
enough  to  order  that,  after  the  singing  of  that  verse,  the  prayer  equally 
consecrated  shall  Ife  recited  :  Qucssumus  Omnipotens  Deus,  ut  famulus 
tuus  Imperator  noster,  qui  tua  miseratione  suscepit  regni  guhernacuUi^ 
etc,  I  shall  receive  with  gratitude,  Monseigneur,  the  communication 
which  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  make  to  me  of  the  instructions  you 
may  give  on  this  subject  to  the  clergy  of  your  diocese. — Receive,  &c. 

"  H.  FORTOUL, 

"  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship." 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  issued  the  following  pastoral  letter  to 
the  cures  of  his  diocese: — 

"  Monsieur  le  Cure, — The  Empire  has  been  proclaimed  ;  the  elect 
of  the  people  takes  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  national  will.     Never,  in  fact,  was  the  finger  of  God  more 
visible  than  in  the  events  which  brought  about  this  great  result.    Never 
was  the  will  of  the  nation  expressed  in  a  manner  more  authentic,  more 
invariable,  and  more  energetic.      Louis  Napoleon,  prompted  by  the 
inost  noble  inspirations,  declares  to-day  on  a  most  solemn  occasion  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  of  men,  that  he  desires  to  found  his  reign  on 
religion,  justice,  probity,  and  love  for  the  sufTering  classes.     Let  us 
greet  with  gratitude  such  an  oath.     May  it  remain  in  heaven  as  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation  !  and  may  aid  firom  on  high  descend  abundantly  on 
him  who  has  hitherto  shown  himself  so  worthy  of  the  great  mission 
which  he  has  received  !     You  are  to  substitute.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  for 
the  prayer  now  in  use  for  the  head  of  the  state,  the  following  one : — 
'  Domine,  salvum  fac  Imperatorem  nostrum  Napoleonem ; 
Exaudi  nos  in  die  qua  invocaverimus  te.' 
"  Receive,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  tliis  new  assurance  of  my  most  afifec- 
tionate  devotedness. 

'*  i{i  Marie  Dominique  Auguste, 

Archbishop  of  Paris." 
The  **  Um'vers  "  gives  the  following  return  of  the  subscriptions  in 
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favour  of  Dr.  Newman: — Subscriptions  collected  in  England,  175,OOOf 
in  Ireland,  20,000f. ;  in  France,  60,000f.  have  been  collected  by  tl 
*'  Univers,"  besides  12,500f  collected  in  other  quarters.  This  niak< 
the  total  amount  already  collected  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Franc 
nearly  260,000f.  (10,400^.  sterling.) 

It  is  stated  in  the  journals  that  the  danseuse  Cerito,  having  vowed 
chalice  to  '*Our  Lady  *'  in  the  event  of  her  obtaining  an  engagemei 
this  year  at  the  French  Opera  of  Paris,  has,  on  being  re-engaged,  pre 
sented  to  *'Our  Lady"  a  chalice  of  Gothic  pattern,  bearing  on  its  foe 
an  inscription  setting  forth  the  vow,  and  imploring  a  blessii^  on  th 
future  efforts  of  the  dancer  to  please  the  admiring  public. 

During  his  stay  at  Nismes  the  President  was  waited  upon  by  th 
Protestant  pastors  of  the  district,  and  the  Pastor-President  had  aftei 
wards  a  long  private  interview  with  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  course  c 
which,  it  is  stated,  he  promised  to  the  Protestants  full  protection  c 
their  rights,  and  autliorized  tHe  Pastor-President  in  case  of  grievanc 
to  write  not  to  the  Ministers,  but  to  himself  directly. 

Greece. — On  Sunday,  the  26th  ult,  the  consdbration  of  the  fin 
Bishop  of  die  independent  Church  of  Greece,  since  the  emancipatio 
of  that  country,  took  place  in  the  principal  church  of  Athens,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  recently  entered  into  with  the  Metro 
politan  of  Constantinople.  The  whole  clergy  of  the  town  were  presen 
at  the  ceremony,  wliich  was  performed  with  the  utmost  pomp.  Tw 
English  clergymen  were  admitted  into  the  Hieron,  or  sanctuary,  aloi^ 
with  the  Greek  priests.  The  Queen  of  Greece  was  also  present,  wit 
the  whole  Court,  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  all  the  authorities,  civi 
and  military.  After  the  ceremony  the  Queen  offered  her  good  wishe 
to  the  new  Bishop,  whose  benediction  was  received  by  more  than  thre 
thousand  persons.  The  person  chosen  to  occupy  the  first  and  principi 
of  the  eighteen  Bishoprics  to  be  filled  up,  that  of  Achaia,  is  Fathe 
Missael,  who  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  with  the  Patriard 
and  afterwards  to  Russia,  to  announce  the  treaty  to  the  Emperor. 

Another  Bishop  of  the  independent  Greek  Church  has  been  consc 
crated  at  Athens,  under  the  new  arrangement,  and  appointed  to  th 
diocese  of  Acamania.  It  appears  that  on  the  day  of  the  consecration  c 
the  Metropolitan  of  Athens,  the  Queen  sent  for  the  newly-consecrate 
Bishop  to  the  palace,  and,  after  conferring  upon  him  the  Grand  Cros 
of  the  Order  of  the  Saviour,  informed  him  that  he  should  have  at  al 
times  free  entrance  to  herself  or  to  the  King  without  going  through  th 
usual  formalities. 

Italy. — The  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  the  Ear 
of  Cavan,  and  Captain  Trotter,  the  representatives  of  the  Englisl 
evangelical  Christians,  and  the  representatives  of  various  other  coun 
tries,  who  had  proceeded  to  Florence  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  dw 
Madiai,  having  requested  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Duke  throug) 
the  Tuscan  Minister,  have  received  the  following  reply  :-^ 
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"  To  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Roden,  Peer  of  England,  at  Florence, 

"  Florence,  Oct.  25. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  placed  the  letter  signed  by  the  persons  whose 
names  are  associated  with  yours,  and  which  was  addressed  to  me  under 
date  the  24th  of  this  present  month,  before  my  august  Sovereign. 

**  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  appreciates  the  form  under 
which  this  application  is  made,  but  he  would  certainly  have  repulsed 
any  political  pressure  whatever ;  and  the  honourable  diplomatic  agents 
who  reside  at  this  court  would  equally  have  abstained  from  exer- 
cising it. 

**  The  husband  and  wife  Madiai,  Tuscan  subjects,  have  been  con- 
demned to  six  years  of  reclusion  by  the  regular  tribunals  for  the  crime 
of  spreading  Protestantism,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  attacks  the  religion 
of  the  state,  is  punished  by  our  laws.  Their  punishment  is  merely  an 
application  of  those  laws,  and  their  appeal  for  a  revision  of  the  process 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

*'  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  while  reserving  to  himself  the 
exercise  of  his  high  prerogative  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  a  time  as 
he  may  judge  fitting,  cannot  accept  any  interposition  in  an  affair  which 
concerns  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  state,  and  its  operation 
upon  his  own  subjects. 

"  My  august  Sovereign,  taking  cognizance  of  the  benevolent  senti- 
ments which  inspire  your  conduct,  but  convinced  that  he  ought  not  to 
listen  to  any  kind  of  intervention  in  this  matter,  orders  me  to  make 
known  to  you,  my  Lord,  that  he  regrets  his  inability  to  grant  the 
audience  desired  by  you  and  the  other  subscribers  to  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me. 

*'  Receive,  my  Lord,  for  yourself  and  colleagues,  the  assurance  of 
my  high  esteem. 

*'  Le  Due  DE  Casigliano." 

A  further  communication  with  the  Minister  on  the  part  of  the  depu- 
tation took  place,  in  which  they  requested  that  he  would  lay  before  the 
Grand  Duke  an  address,  in  which  they  set  forth  the  object  they  had 
in  view. 

F.  Madiai  was  withdrawn  from  the  charge  of  the  regular  chaplain  of 
the  jail,  and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  a  guard  of  Capuchin 
friars,  whose  instructions  were  to  employ  all  the  available  resources  of 
the  Church,  including  both  exhortations  and  discipline,  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  Romish  faith.  To  prevent  any  interference  with  this 
process  of  conversion,  the  permission  given  to  his  friends  to  see  him 
was  restricted  to  a  visit  of  once  a  month. 

It  is  understood  that  Rosa  Madiai  was  lately  visited  by  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  Ferdinanda,  the  stepmother  of  the  Sovereign ;  and 
subsequently  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lucca,  Padre  Guilio  Arrigoni. 
Through  both  these  personages  Rosa  Madiai  was  offered  her  liberty  on 
condition  of  abjuring  her  errors.  The  failure  of  both  attempts  is  felt 
as  a  great  embarrassment. 

The  Jesuits  have  found  another  victim.  M.  Guarducci,  a  clerk  in 
the  bank  of  Messrs.  Fenzi  and  Hall,  has  been  arrested  €(yc  xlciit  ^T^^       | 
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Protestantism.  The  arrest  was  effected  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mora 
ing,  when  his  house  was  searched,  and  a  copy  of  Diodati*8  Bible  foum 
on  the  premises.  M.  Guarducci  is  one  of  the  five  individuals  who,  a 
the  commencement  of  these  proceedings,  were  sentenced  with  Coun 
Guicciardini  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  reading  together  the  15t] 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  whose  imprisonment  was  com 
muted,  through  the  prompt  exertions  and  indignant  remonstrances  c 
Mr.  Shiel  into  a  year  of  exile.  M.  Guarducci  passed  the  term  g 
banishment  in  Piedmont,  and  then  returned  to  Florence,  renewing  hi 
engagements  in  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Fenzi  and  Co.,  by  whom  he  i 
much  esteemed.  The  fact  of  this  arrest  following  immediately  upoi 
the  decrees  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  is  revived  for  offence 
against  religion,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  hi 
ultimate  fate.  His  wife  and  children,  from  whom  he  has  been  tha 
suddenly  torn,  are  in  a  state  of  cruel  anxiety. 

As  persecution  for  religion  always  defeats  its  own  end,  Protestantisn 
is  rapidly  increasing  at  Florence,  and  the  Jesuits  are  every  day  more  ani 
more  alarmed  and  exasperated  at  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt.  Thei 
first  attempt  to  check  it  was  the  arrest  of  an  Italian  printer,  for  print 
ing  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  an  arrest  which  gave  rapid  circuls 
tion  to  a  large  edition — the  police  agents  themselves  realizing  hand 
some  profits  by  the  surreptitious  sale  of  the  copies  seized.  The  nex 
step  was  to  send  Captain  Pakenham  out  of  the  country,  as  the  foreigi 
enemy  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  sowing  the  tares. 

This  was  followed  by  a  police  edict  prohibiting  Italians  from  attend 
ing  the  services  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Church.  The  edict  beinj 
neglected,  two  Waldensian  ministers,  with  Count  Guicciardini  ani 
several  of  his  friends,  were  expelled  the  state,  the  count  only  escapinj 
imprisonment  in  a  fortress  situated  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  th 
Maremma  through  the  prompt  and  energetic  interference  of  Mr.  Shiel 
A  multitude  of  minor  arrests  succeeded,  and  among  them  that  of  th 
Madiai,  who  were  kept  in  separate  prisons  for  nine  months  withou 
trial,  until  a  charge  could  be  concocted  against  them. 

We  remain  in  expectation  of  further  and  more  rigorous  measures  t 
put  a  stop  to  the  Protestant  movement ;  the  government  is  aware  tha 
the  presence  of  the  deputation  has  inspired  the  Protestants  with  re 
newed  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  principles,  and  tha 
an  address  expressive  of  this  sentiment,  emanating  from  a  very  nume 
rous  body,  and  thanking  their  Christian  friends  of  different  states  fo 
their  exertions  in  favour  of  the  Madiai,  was  placed  in  the  hands  o 
Lord  Roden  before  his  departure. 

An  account  of  a  miraculous  cure  has  been  published  under  the  han( 
and  seal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  said  to  have  been  wrought  bj 
"  Our  Lady  of  Carmel"  on  a  young  woman  in  a  state  of  extreme  dis- 
ease and  debility,  on  her  paying  a  visit  to  the  church  during  the  octan 
of  Mount  Carmel,  with  the  concurrence  of  her  confessor,  a  monk  of  the 
convent  attached  to  the  Church. 

Whilst  an  address  to  the  Queen  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Walpole,  BoUdting  Her  Majesty's  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
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Madiaisy  the  Berlin  "  Spener's  Gazette"  states,  that  they  were  to  be 
liberated  on  the  Ist  of  December,  in  compliance  with  the  intercession 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  through  Count  Amim  Blumberg. 

The  Bishop  of  Turin  has  suspended  a  divinis,  a  priest  named  Bar- 
rieo,  who  had  moved  in  the  municipal  council  the  resolution  in  virtue 
of  which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Abbe  Gioberti  were  removed 
to  Italy.  On  the  same  day  (says  the  **  Gazetta  del  Popolo")  the  King 
sent  Barrieo  the  decoration  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus. 

The  commission  of  the  Piedmontese  senate  on  the  Civil  Marriage 
Bill  has  presented  its  report,  with  the  amendments  it  proposes.  The 
articles  which  relate  to  the  claims  of  the  Church  are  the  following : — 
Tne  civil  law  of  Piedmont  only  considers  marriage  in  its  relations  with 
civil  society,  leaving  the  duties  which  religion  imposes  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  Christian  cannot  marry  a  person  not  belonging  to  a  Christian 
creed.  Ecclesiastics  and  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  taken  vows 
of  celibacy  cannot  marry.  A  marriage  contracted  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  debars  the  parties  from  contracting 
marriage  with  other  persons  of  a  different  creed.  Roman  Catholics 
shall  be  admitted  formally  to  declare  in  the  contract  that  they  do  not 
consent  to  the  civil  marriage,  unless  it  be  followed  by  the  religious 
ceremony  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  rite.  In  the  case  of  such 
declaration  the  marriage  shall  be  null  and  void,  unless  a  certificate  of 
the  said  religious  ceremony  having  been  performed  be  delivered  to  the 
civil  officer  within  a  fortnight  afler  the  civil  celebration.  The  separa- 
tion between  married  persons  may  be  pronounced  by  the  tribunals  in 
case  one  of  the  parties  refuse  to  consent  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Catholic  rite.  All  matters  relating  to  the  validity  of  civil  marriages 
are  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  tribunals,  except  the  cases  ante- 
rior to  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law. 

The  celebrated  Abbe  Gioberti,  whose  prominence  in  Italian  politics 
during  the  years  1847  and  1848  will  be  remembered,  has  just  died  at 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Gioberti  was  for  a 
time  president  of  the  council  of  the  cabinet  of  Charles  Albert,  and  in 
1849  represented  the  present  King  of  Sardinia  at  Paris. 

The  **  Noveau  Patriote  Savoisien"  has  the  following  curious  story  : 
— "  The  vicar  of  Boege  has  lately  accustomed  himself,  to  impose  as 
a  penance  on  the  females  of  his  flock,  the  obligation  of  coming  to  his 
chambers,  where,  after  their  backs  are  stripped,  they  receive  a  flagella- 
tion from  the  pastoral  hand.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  fact, 
which  has  evoked  a  cry  of  indignation  throughout  the  commune.  More 
than  thirty  females  are  known  to  have  submitted  to  this  infliction  ; 
others  have  refused  to  endure  the  degradation.  The  last  attempt  of 
the  priest  failed.  The  vicar  had  in  his  chamber  a  female  who  was 
enceinte^  whom,  under  the  pretext  of  penance,  he  was  desirous  of 
flogging,  and  was  about  to  proceed  by  force  to  carry  out  his  purpose  ; 
but  the  woman  being  frightened,  uttered  loud  cries,  which  brought  the 
neighbours  to  her  aid." 

The  Pope  held  a  secret  consistory  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  which  he  made 
several  appointments.     Twenty-seven  bishops  were  named  Cot  ^^^^t^sox 
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■ees,  and  the  pall  was  conferred  upon  several  archbishops,  among  thei 
those  of  Dublin,  Corfu,  and  Halifax. 

The  Pope  has  passed  a  decree  of  "  Beatification  of  the  venerab 
servant  oi  God,  F.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  professed  priest  and  founder  < 
the  congregation  of  the  Discalced  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  an 
Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  decree  authorizes  the  e? 
position  of  his  body  and  relics  for  the  public  veneration  of  the  faithfu 
and  the  recitation  of  his  office  and  mass  at  his  yearly  festival. 

The  *'  Giomale  di  Ronia  "  announces  that  the  worship  of  the  anciei 
image  of  the  Virgin,  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Salute  degli  in  fim 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  said  to  have  belonged  j 
Pius  v.,  and  to  have  spoken  to  him  on  several  occasions,  and  ai 
nounced  to  him  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  which  had  fallen  into  neglec 
has  begun  to  reflourish  marvellously,  the  number  of  the  faithful  wl 
flock  to  '*  the  Mother  of  Salvation  '*  being  incalculable,  and  the  extrs 
ordinary  graces  obtained  by  her  intercession  innumerable. 

The  celebrated  preacher,  Father  Ventura,  is  so  dangerously  01  th; 
the  last  sacraments  have  been  administered  to  him. 

A  priest  of  the  Greek  Church  having  accompanied  a  funeral  in  b 
stole  and  carrying  the  cross,  at  Malta,  the  Popish  authorities  have  a] 
plied  to  the  Governor,  calling  upon  him  to  enforce  the  law  requiring  i 
ecclesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  to  be  perforuM 
within  the  church  or  burial-ground,  and  prohibiting  her  priests  froi 
appearing  in  the  streets  in  sacerdotal  vestments  of  any  sort. 

Spain. — The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle 
writing  on  October  15th,  says: — "Another  long  list  of  convents 
published,  which  are  authorized  to  receive  noviciates  under  the  co 
cordat,  so  as  to  complete  the  legal  number  of  nuns  which  each  ca 
vent  is  entitled  to  have,  and  which  is  twenty  to  thirty  in  most  case 
descending  as  low  as  eight,  and  ascending  up  to  sixty.  The  prese 
list  contains  the  names  of  133  convents,  in  the  provinces  of  Palenci 
Segovia,  Seville,  Tarragona,  and  Tortosa,  and  the  total  number 
nuns  which  they  may  contain  is  4168.  The  'Nacion'  observes  th 
when  the  convents  were  suppressed  in  1835,  there  were  about  17( 
nuns  in  them  ;  whereas  looking  at  those  which  have  already  be 
autliorized  to  receive  noviciates,  and  those  that  still  remain  to  be  s 
the  total  number  will  probably  not  be  less  than  4000." 

Sweden. — We  have  to  insert  the  following  interesting  comraunicati< 
from  a  Swedish  correspondent : — 

**  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Protestantism  in  Germany,  whence 
originally  came  to  Sweden,  dissolved  the  papistical  government  of  tl 
Church.  Whereas  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  Patriarch  of  the  Westc 
Church,  the  patriarchal  order  also  came  to  an  end  with  the  prote 
against  the  Pope.  This  order  had,  however,  through  the  claims  oftl 
Pope  on  the  primacy  of  the  Church,  vanished  from  the  roind  of  peop 
in  general  so  much  that  there  was  hardly  any  question  about  it;  d 
rather  because  the  connexion  with  the  Greek  Church  was  dissolve^] 
the  Pope  waa  TeaoVied  to  kee^  all  or  to  lose  all. 
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'*  The  bishops  took  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  lost  consequently  all 
with  him.  The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  abolished  epis- 
copacy, and — as  it  was  necessary  that  reform  should  spring  from  some 
power — left  to  the  temporal  sovereigns  to  carry  out  the  same,  without 
any  fixed  principles  having  been  laid  down,  for  it  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  sovereigns. 

"  In  Sweden,  King  Gustavus  1.  was  the  principal  reformer,  being 
assisted  by  the  brothers  Olaus  and  Laurentius  Petri,  who  in  the  year 
1519  returned  to  Sweden,  af^er  having  finished  their  studies  at  Witten- 
berg. Principles  were  at  first  not  fixed,  but  reform  was  advanced  with 
muc!)  tact  and  moderation.  The  king  seems,  just  after  the  liberation 
of  his  fatherland  from  the  dominion  of  the  union-kings,  which  had 
degenerated  into  Danish  oppression,  to  have  been  desirous  of  bringing 
the  Church  within  such  limits  as  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  state-policy.  Consequently  the  political  power  and 
authority  of  the  bishops  was  broken ;  part  of  the  Church  property  was 
from  necessity  applied  to  paying  off  the  national  debt  The  king  took 
upon  himself  to  regulate  the  salaries  within  the  Church,  leaving  the 
clergy  in  possession  of  their  third  part  of  the  tithes,  and  disposing  him- 
self of  the  rest,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable  share  was  allowed  to 
the  bishops,  who  declared  themselves  satisfied  *  to  be  as  rich  or  as  poor 
as  his  Grace  desired  to  have  them.'  The  cathedrals,  canons,  and 
monasteries  were  ordered  to  render  an  account  of  their  revenues  to  the 
king,  who  provided  for  their  wants  what  was  necessary,  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  crown  so  much  of  the  remainder  as  was  not  reclaimed  by 
private  donors  or  heirs.  The  power  of  public  opinion,  not  le^  than 
occasional  strong  measures  of  government,  put  an  end  to  monasteries, 
not  so  much  by  means  of  public  decisions,  as  by  a  silent  understanding 
that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  exist  under  the  new  state  of  things. 

"  At  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  1527,  these  decisions  were  made.  It 
was  declared  *  that  the  bishops  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had 
been  too  powerful.*  The  clergy  should,  in  secular  matters,  answer  be- 
fore a  secular  tribunal.  All  fines  for  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  &c., 
should  be  paid  to  tlie  king  and  not  to  the  bishop,  '  because  it  was  hard 
for  the  people  to  be  under  the  sway  of  two  masters.'  It  was  publicly 
declared  that  there  was  no  intention  to  determine  '  that  no  bishops 
should  exist ;'  on  the  contrary,  '  it  was  indeed  desirable  that  they  should 
exist,  but  not  be  too  powerful,  so  that  the  king  or  the  empire  might  be 
in  any  danger  from  them.' 

"  On  the  same  occasion  it  was  resolved  that  *  the  pure  word  of  God 
should  be  preached  over  all  the  kingdom.'  But  a  decisive  declaration 
of  a  change,  a  precise  enunciation  of  the  doctrine,  did  not  take  place 
till  the  year  1593,  when  a  general  synod  was  held  at  Upsala,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attempted  papistical  retrograde  movement  by  King 
John  III.,  at  which  synod  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
the  three  Symbols,  were  adopted  as  the  Confession  of  the  Swedish 
Protestant  Church.  It  has  remained  so  ever  since,  and  the  clergy  are 
besides  by  their  official  oath,  since  the  time  of  the  Syncretistical  con- 
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trovenies,  bound  to  observe  the  other  symbolical  books  of  the  Eva 
gelical  Lutheran  Church. 

*'  The  Swedish  Church  having,  in  the  year  1598,  thus  expressly  a 
proved  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  same  religion,  not  less  dii 
political  circumstances,  having  more  and  more  strengthened  the  co 
nexion  between  Sweden  and  Germany,  the  state  of  the  Church  remain 
unaltered,  except  that  the  bishoprics  were  divided,  and  superintendent 
without  episcopal  name  and  consecration,  were  appointed  to  the 
separate  districts.  The  superintendents  were  at  first  either  dependen 
or  subordinates  of  the  bishop,  to  whose  diocese  their  districts  previous 
belonged.  However,  in  the  course  of  time  tliey  became  by  degre 
independent,  and  had  even  the  right  to  ordain  priests. 

"  King  Gustavus  I.  already  began  to  look  upon  the  bishops  wj 
suspicious  eyes,  and  seems,  af^er  the  German  Church  had  abolislM 
them,  to  have  been  inclined  to  follow  the  example.  However,  in  th 
view  those  men  did  not  coincide,  who  particularly  had  assisted  him 
carrying  out  the  reformation,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  abolition  of  tl 
abuses  within  the  Church.  It  is  probable  that  this  dissension  prevents 
him  from  adopting  any  measures  to  dissolve  the  old  constitution  of  d 
Church.  But  he  frequently  impressed  upon  the  bishops  to  bear  i 
mind,  that  they  were  merely  inspectors  over  the  cleigy.  Besides  thi 
he  appointed  a  German,  who  was  sent  for  as  tutor  for  his  elde 
son,  to  be  his  own  superintendent  in  the  year  1539,  investing  hi 
with  such  a  power,  as  to  encroach  upon  that  of  the  bishops,  h 
also  made  the  commencement  of  dividing  the  old  bishoprics  into  supe 
intendencies :  the  Archbishopric  of  Upsala  was  thus  divided  by  him. 

"  Although  the  Swedish  Church  has  preserved,  and  in  later  tiro^ 
also  confirmed  the  episcopal  order,  yet  she  has  not  maintained  tl 
principle  that  episcopacy  is  indispensable  for  the  existence  of  tl 
Church  and  efficiency  of  the  sacraments.  She  acknowledges  th 
order  merely  as  a  disciplinary  arrangement,  brought  into  existent 
by  Divine  Providence.  The  Church  law  of  1571,  sanctioned  by  d 
Synod  of  Upsala,  1593,  declares  that,  *  inasmuch  as  this  order  was  vei 
useful,  and  no  doubt  sprung  from  God  the  Holy  Ghost  (who  givei 
all  good  gifts),  it  was  also  generally  approved  and  received  over  t 
Christendom,  and  has  thus  ever  since  remained,  and  must  still  furtbi 
remain,  as  long  as  the  world  exists.'  The  still  valid  Church  law 
1686  acknowledges,  'as  a  great  blessing  of  God  the  Holy  Gh« 
that  he  sends  faithful  ministers  to  his  congregation,  who  not  only  i 
of  them  have  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  but  of  whom  there  ali 
should  be  some,  who,  having  received  greater  gifts,  are  besides 
be  inspectors  over  others,  and  to  take  care  that  those  who  are  und( 
their  inspection  and  authority,  faithfully  and  diligently,  in  doctrine  ac 
conduct  of  life,  fulfil  their  official  duties.'  The  solemn  Church  praye 
the  Litany,  contains  also  an  express  prayer  for  the  bishops. 

**  The  appointment  of  a  bishop  is  at  the  present  time  proceedc 
with  in  the  following  manner  : — When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  clergy  i 
ordinary  of  the  diocese  meet  together,  each  district  by  itself,  and  tl 
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chapter  at  their  official  place,  all  on  a  certain  day  previously  fixed  by 
the  king.  After  having  taken  an  oath  to  choose  according  to  the  best 
of  their  conscience,  they  proceed  to  vote  for  three  persons.  The  votes 
being  cast  up,  those  three  who  have  obtained  the  majority  are  put  in 
nomination  before  His  Majesty,  who  appoints  one  of  them  whom  he 
thinks  most  fit  for  the  office,  he  having  no  right  to  go  beyond  those 
three  in  nomination.  With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  an  arch- 
bishop, the  chapter  of  the  diocese  of  Upsala  and  its  clergy  in  ordi- 
nary, the  chapters  of  the  other  eleven  dioceses,  the  chapter  of  the 
city  of  Stockholm  (consisting  of  all  the  rectors  in  the  city  and  the 
suburbs),  and  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  Upsala  (i.  e.  all  the  profes- 
sors in  ordinary  of  the  University) — making  in  all  fifteen  bodies — give 
their  votes  in  a  similar  way  for  three  persons,  each  of  these  bodies  hav- 
ii^  one  vote.  Those  three  persons  who  have  the  majority  of  votes  are 
put  in  nomination  before  the  king,  who  also  in  this  appointment  is  re- 
stricted to  those  in  nomination.  The  selection  of  these  electing  bodies 
originated  in  the  threefold  function  of  the  Archbishop,  viz.,  as  Bishop 
of  his  diocese,  as  the  head  of  the  Swedish  Church,  and  ex-officio 
Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Clergy  at  the  Diets,  and  as  Pro-Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Upsala. 

**  The  bishops  are  consecrated,  with  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  to 
their  respective  offices ;  but  from  the  old  custom  and  precept,  that  a 
bishop  should  be  consecrated  by  two  or  three  other  bishops,  the  Swedish 
Church  has  deviated  so  far,  as  not  to  require  more  than  one  ordinator, 
who  might  be  assisted  by  presbyters.  The  apostolical  succession  is 
kept  up,  without  being  considered  as  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  been 
kept  up  in  this  way,  that  the  first  bishops,  who  were  appointed  after 
the  reformation,  and  also  the  first  archbishop,  were  consecrated  by 
Petrus  Magni,  who  in  the  year  1523  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Westeras, 
being  at  that  time  residing  at  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  procurator  in 
the  house  of  Sancta  Brigita,  and  also  as  a  functionary  in  the  chancery 
of  the  Pope.  His  election  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  he  was 
consecrated  at  Rome  before  his  return  to  Sweden.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  succession  since  that  time  has  been  broken,  provided 
the  question  is  limited  to  that  point,  thiit  a  bishop  has  not  been  conse- 
crated by  any  one  but  a  bishop.  Although  it  is  not  always  expressly 
recorded,  when  and  by  whom  the  bishops  have  been  consecrated,  still 
the  practice  which  from  the  outset  up  to  the  present  time  has  ever 
prevailed,  namely,  that  the  bishops  have  been  consecrated,  and  by 
bishops  too,  must  with  sufficient  security  put  the  question  at  rest.  All 
the  Church  laws  enjoin,  other  public  acts  approve,  historical  records 
mention,  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  the  consecration  of  bishops.  It 
has  been  remarked  that,  at  tlie  consecration  of  the  second  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Sweden,  in  the  year  1575,  a  bishop  officiated,  who  was 
consecrated  by  one  Bothvidus  Sunonis  of  Strengnas,  of  whom  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  show,  where  and  by  whom  he  was  consecrated. 
That  this  Bothvidus,  who  was  appointed  bishop  already  in  the  year 
1535,  should  then  through  some  unaccountable  circumstance  have  been 
not   consecrated,  or  consecrated  differently  from  the  other  bishops 
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elected  during  the  reign  of  Oustavus  I.  is  not  to  be  credited ;  and  it 
quite  certain,  that  should  there  have  been  any  ground  for  remark 
this  case,  it  would  not  have  been  overlooked  at  the  consecration  i 
Laurentius  Petri,  jun.,  in  the  year  1575,  when  King  John  already  fc 
inclined  to  bring  the  Church  back  to  a  closer  connexion  with  Rome 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  persons  friendly  to  popery ;  when  I 
before  the  consecration  ordered  the  archbishop  elect  to  subscribe  certa 
articles,  amongst  which  was  one  *  De  ritu  et  ordinatione  episcoponr 
more  antiquorum  observanda ;'  and  when  he  obtained  to  have  th 
consecration  performed  with  unction  and  other  ceremonies,  which  aft 
the  Reformation  had  been  abolished. 

'*  The  functions,  which  exclusively  devolve  on  the  bishops,  are  i 
ordain  priests,  to  hold  visitations  in  the  parishes  of  their  dioceses  (hei 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  visitations  of  bishops,  and  tha 
which  are  to  be  held  by  the  archdeacons),  consecration  of  ne 
churches,  the  general  inspection  over  the  Church  and  the  school 
Visitations  and  consecration  of  new  churches  might  be  performed  I 
some  one  whom  the  bishop  may  appoint  for  that  particular  purpost 
The  bishops  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  chamber  of  the  clergy  at  tl 
diets.  The  bishop  shares  with  the  chapter  the  general  administratic 
of  the  diocese." 

ASIA. 

It  is  stated  that  M.  Bonnard,  missionary  of  the  congregation  < 
foreign  missions,  suffered  martyrdom,  by  being  beheaded,  on  the  1 
of  May  last. 

Great  excitement  has  been  caused  among  the  Hindoos  at  Delhi  I 
the  conversion  and  public  baptism  of  two  natives,  Sub-assistant-surgec 
Chumunlal  and  Ram  Chandra,  teacher  of  science  at  Delhi  Colleg 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  much  solemnity,  the  catechumei 
answering  the  questions  in  a  firm  and  audible  voice.  On  their  retui 
home  they  were  followed  by  a  large  mob,  but  the  converts  took  refii( 
in  the  government  dispensary,  where  Chumunlal  resides.  This  beir 
the  first  case  of  conversion  in  Delhi,  it  is  expected  to  have  a  gre 
effect  in  shaking  the  people  in  their  adherence  to  Hindooism. 

The  vicar  apostolic  of  Siam  presented  to  the  Pope  on  the  1 0th  ul 
two  Siamese  youths,  bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Siam,  i 
which  he  says : — '*  I  am  not  a  follower  of  Christ ;  I  am  a  pious  Buddliist 
but  1  only  cling  to  the  philosophy  of  that  religion  which  has  been  dii 
figured  by  such  absurd  fables  that  it  appears  to  me  likely  in  the  end  1 
disappear  altogether.  Your  Holiness  may  be  certain  that  during  n 
reign  there  shall  not  be  any  persecution  of  the  Christians."  The  Pop 
received  them  graciously,  and  gave  them  his  slipper  and  the  fisherman 
ring  to  kiss. 

Bishop  OllifTe,  the  popish  vicar-apostolic  of  Eastern  Bebgal,  hi 
engaged  a  staff  consisting  of  five  ecclesiastic,  five  nuns,  and  five  la 
brothers  (tradesmen  of  various  sorts),  members  of  the  congregation  ( 
Sainte  Croix,  at  Le  Maus,  in  France,  four  Loretto  nuns  from  Bavaria 
and  one  priest  from  Dublin,  to  assist  him  in  his  *'  diocese,"  to  which  b 
is  about  to  tcIuth. 
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A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  states,  that  in  the  province  of  Jakoutsky 
(Siberia),  the  Greco-Russian  missionaries  are  travelling  about  with  a 
portable  church,  and  have,  in  the  space  of  eight  months,  gone  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  province.  About  fifteen  hundred  idolaters  have 
during  that  period  received  baptism. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Gobat  at  the  Malta  Protestant  college, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  the  bishop  stated  that  the  terms  on  which  the  Anglican 
bishopric  at  Jerusalem  was  founded,  having  been  submitted  to  diplo- 
matic consideration  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Prussia,  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  England, 
anyseceders  from  the  communion  of  the  Christians  of  the  East, comprised 
in  the  bishop's  diocese,  may  now  be  received  into  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England  in  Jerusalem,  provided  they  make  a  declaration 
before  the  competent  Turkish  authority,  of  their  wish  to  be  placed 
under  the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  which  secures  for  the  proselyte  the 
protection  of  England,  Prussia,  and  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  French  journal  **L*Ami  de  la  Religion"  lately  made  the  follow- 
ing report  concerning  the  holy  sepulchres  : — 

"We  shall  soon  know  whether  the  intervention  of  France  has 
triumphed  over  the  obstacles  raised  by  rival  passions  to  the  recognition 
of  our  rights  in  the  affair  of  the  holy  places.  Afif  Bey,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Porte,  has  arrived  at  Jerusalem.  The  Greek  schismatic 
Eatriarch  has  also  arrived  there  from  Constantinople,  and  it  is  said  that 
e  is  disposed  to  spread  money  in  all  directions,  and  the  consul-general 
of  Russia  at  Beyrout  has  received  orders  from  his  government  to  leave 
immediately  for  the  Holy  City.  Our  adversaries  are  therefore  prepared 
to  support  their  usurping  pretensions.  They  will  not,  however,  find 
the  field  open  to  them.  M.  Botta  embarked  at  Beyrout  on  the  19th, 
in  company  with  the  Abbe  Dequevauvillier,  chancellor  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  He  is  the  bearer  of  instructions  from  the  French 
ambassador,  and  is,  it  is  said,  charged  to  act  as  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Latins  may  require.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  presence  and 
his  firm  language  will  suffice  to  defeat  all  intrigues.'* 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Sultan  had  resolved  to  repair  the  defects 
in  the  cupola  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  his  own  expense, 
to  appease  the  disputes  to  which  the  state  of  the  building  had  given  rise 
among  the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians : — 

"  A  Turkish  engineer  had  arrived,  with  orders  to  survey  the  edifice, 
and  make  the  necessary  measurements  and  estimates  for  the  repairs ;  on 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  engrineer,  Affif  EfTendi,  a  conference 
was  held  in  the  body  of  the  church,  at  which  he  met  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  patriarchs,  the  catholic  bishop,  and  the  French  consul,  M. 
Botte.  Affif  EfTendi  opened  the  sitting  by  stating  it  to  be  the  declared 
will  of  the  sultan  that  the  dispute  about  rebuilding  the  cupola  should 
be  settled ;  he  had  therefore  resolved,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  the  powers  interested  in  it,  to  undertake  the  restoration  at  his  own 
cost ;  the  Effendi  notified,  accordingly,  that  he  should  commence  the 
survey  on  the  following  morning.     This  communication  gave  rise  to  an 
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angry  discussion  between  the  heads  of  the  three  Christian  Churct 
during  which  the  Turks  present  quietly  smoked  their  chibouques, 
few  days  afterwards  another  meeting  was  held  in  the  Church  of 
Grave  of  the  Virgin  to  hear  the  firman  read,  by  which   some  of 
causes  of  the  continual  conflicts  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  woi 
it  had  been  hoped,  be  settled.     The  firman  gives  the  Latin  or  Cath< 
priests  the  right  to  perform  divine  service  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulcli 
on  condition  that  they  shall  not  make  the  smallest  alteration  in 
building  itself.     But,  as  the  Latin  priests  will  refuse  to  perform  m 
before  '  schismatic '  altars,  it  is  believed  the  firman  will  be  uselc 
The  Latins  are  also  secured  in  the  right  of  opening  the  great  door 
the  Church  at  Bethlehem  four  times  during  the  year,  and  to  entei 
ui  procession.     This  right  is  likely  to  produce  collisions,  in  which, 
before,  the  Turkish  soldiers  will  have  to  separate  the  combatants 
force,  to  the  scandal  of  the  Christians  of  all  sects." 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  extremely  enraged  at  the  failure  of  all  tl 
attempts  to  dispossess  the  Greeks  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     It  appe 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  just  as  determined  to   maintain 
latter  in  possession,  as  the  Romanists  are  to  eject  them. 

AMERICA. 

British  Noeth  America. — ^The  "  Canadian  Churchman*'  gives 
following  as  the  religious  census  of  Upper  Canada,  taken  imder  i 
authority  of  law,  in  the  years  1842,  1848,  and  1852  : — 

1842.  1848.  1852. 

Church  of  England  .     .  128,897  160,340  223,928 

Methodists  (all)  .     .     .  99,343  137,752  208,611 

Presbyterians  (all)    .     .  115,120  148,182  204,622 

Church  of  Rome  .     .     .  78,119  119,810  167,930 

Baptists 19,622  28,053  45,457 

Lutherans 7,186  12,085 

Congregationalists     .     .  5,095  5,993  7,931 

Quakers 6,230  5,951  7,497 

Universalists  ....  2,196  2,688 

Uilitarians       ....  678  833 

Not  classed     ....  23,582  78,461  70,471 

Totals  .     .     .     486,055         723,332  952,005 

The  Bishop  of  Toronto  is  engaged  in  a  Confirmation  tour  through  1 
diocese.  At  Perth,  he  preached  and  confirmed  126  persons;  and 
Smith's  Falls,  he  confirmed  ninety-one.  A  colonial  paper  says,  th 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  the  very  great  amount  of  labo 
and  fatigue  which  he  has  to  undergo  in  his  Confirmation  tour ;  his  lor 
ship  appeared  in  good  health,  and  as  active  as  ever. 

An  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Canada  has  recently  receiv 
Her  Majesty's  assent,  by  which  the  patronage  of  the  rectories  endow 
out  of  the  clei^  reserves,  instead  of  being. vested  in  the  Government 
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the  province,  is  henceforth  vested  in,  and  is  to  be  exercised  by,  the 
Church  Society  of  the  diocese. 

On  Wednesday,  November  10,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Church 
Society  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  was  held  under  the  presidency  of 
the  bishop,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  statute  14  and  15  Vic,  clxxv. 
The  bishop  explained  to  the  meeting  the  position  of  the  forty-four 
rectories  effected  by  the  act,  only  one  or  two  of  which  are  enabled  to 
support  the  incumbents  in  common  decency  and  comfort,  the  rest  being 
dependent  on  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  whicli  is  dispensed  through  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

"  The  Act,*'  said  his  lordship,  **  surrenders  the  power  of  nominating 
to  the  rectories,  which  was  theoretically  in  the  Crown,  to  a  large  public 
body,  which,  from  its  numbers,  can  have  little  or  no  feeling  of  individual 
responsibility ;  but,  as  the  Crown  could  not  surrender  more  than  it 
possessed,  and  never  did  or  could  act  except  through  the  bishop,  so 
must  it  be  with  the  Society ;  for  it  can  no  more  dispense  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  bishop  than  the  Crown  could  do." 

The  following  resolutions  were  carried  by  the  meeting  unani- 
mously : — 

"That  from  the  respect  and  affection  which  this  Church  Society 
entertains  for  our  venerable  diocesan,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
we  owe  to  his  lordship  for  his  untiring  exertions  and  indefatigable  zeal 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of.  the  Clmrcli  during  the  long  period  of 
fifty  years,  to  which,  under  Divine  Providence,  is  mainly  owing  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
would  be  felt  by  the  Society  to  be  injurious  to  the  Church  to  vest  the 
presentation  to  rectories  in  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  diocesan 
— resolved,  therefore,  that  the  patronage  be  vested  in  the  diocesan. 

"That  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  De  Blaquiere,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Cameron,  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Grasett,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Osier,  and  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Blake,  to  prepare  a 
by-law  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  monthly  meeting,  declaring  in 
whom  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  rectories  in  this  diocese  shall  be 
hereafter  vested." 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  has  been  laid  at  Waterford, 
diocese  of  Toronto. 

The  comer-stone  of  a  new  church  has  been  laid  for  the  Mohawk 
Mission  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Kingston.  A 
correspondent  of  the  "Canadian  Churchman"  mentions,  that,  "after  the 
stone  was  adjusted,  the  100th  Psalm  was  sung  by  the  Indians  in  their 
native  tongue.  The  effect  produced  by  this  simple  act  of  praise  was 
inost  pleasing,  and  richly  suggestive  of  holy  and  grateful  reflections." 

The  "Canadian  Churchman"  contains  the  charter  constituting 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  a  University,  bearing  date  of  the  16th  of 
July  last. 

The  "  Canadian  Churchman"  contains  an  address  from  the  Bishop  of 
Toronto  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  remonstrating  against 
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the  injustice  of  the  secular  school  system,  to  the  support  of  which  t 
members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Toronl 
being  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  out  of  thirty  thousand,  the  who 
population  of  the  city,  are  made  to  contribute,  by  paying  more  thi 
one-third  of  the  educational  rates,  amounting  to  some  thousand  pdun 
annually,  while  they  have  not  the  power  of  establishing,  out  of  all  the 
pay,  one  single  school,  but  are  compelled  to  establish  parochial  schoo 
for  their  several  congregations  by  private  contributions,  in  order  i 
protect  tlieir  children  from  *'  the  growing  evils  of  the  present  irreligioi 
plan  of  education,  in  which  nothing  is  attempted  to  be  taught  h 
worldly  knowledge ;  while  that  knowledge  to  which  all  others  shoul 
be  subservient  is  entirely  neglected." 

The  Bishop  of  Quebec,  during  his  late  tour,  visited  the  Mission  i 
Bourg-Louis,  where  he  held  a  Confirmation,  and  consecrated  the  churc 
and  burying-ground ;  also  the  chapel  at  St.  Catharine's,  in  Fossan 
bault,  where  a  Confirmation  was  likewise  held.  His  lordship  the 
proceeded  to  Bishop's  College,  at  Lennoxville,  being  accompanied  froi 
Richmond  by  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  the  two  prelates  having  met  fc 
a  special  meeting  of  the  college  corporation.  Afler  three  days  spent  i 
the  college,  their  lordships  proceeded  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mem 
phramagog,  where  the  two  dioceses  meet,  and  where  it  is  their  hop 
to  establish  a  joint  mission  of  an  itinerant  character.  The  Bishop  ( 
Quebec,  on  his  downward  route,  consecrated  the  little  church  at  th 
Riviere  du  Loup  en  haut,  where  the  Confirmation  of  a  few  persons  wa 
also  held. 

The  Bishop  of  Montreal  has  been  visiting  the  Bishop  of  Torontc 
and  assisted  at  the  services  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Torontc 
on  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival,  preaching  an  able  discourse  on  th 
occasion. 

Tlie  "Church  Times,"  Halifax,  11th  Sept.  1852,  publishes  the  fol 
lowing  account  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia's  visitation  of  the  easter 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  : — 

**  On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  August,  afler  various  delays  and  disap 
pointments,  arising  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  bishop  final! 
lefl  Flalifux  in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  M.  B.  Almon  an 
Mrs.  Almon,  and  the  Rev.  Edmund  Maturin,  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  wh 
acted  as  chaplain  to  his  lordship.  On  the  following  day,  they  pro 
ceeded  to  sea,  but  had  scarcely  lefV  the  harbour,  when  they  wer 
becalmed,  and  obliged  to  return  for  the  night.  On  Friday  the  weathe 
was  still  more  unfavourable,  accompanied  with  easterly  winds,  ani 
dense  fog,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  leave  the  harbour.  Althougl 
the  rain  fell  heavily  during  the  night,  the  next  day  was  equally  unpro 
pitious  ;  and,  finding  it  impracticable  to  reach  Beaver  Harbour  in  tim 
for  the  following  Sunday,  according  to  his  lordship's  intention,  th( 
bishop  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  delay  for  the  purpose  o 
visiting  the  neighbouring  missionary  stations  along  the  shore;  anc 
accordingly,  on  Saturday  morning,  his  lordship  landed  In  a  fisherman': 
boat,  and  walked  over  a  rough  road  through  the  woods,  aaiidat  oonstaoi 
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rain,  over  an  extent  of  eight  miles,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Jameson,  at  Ship  Harbour.  The  clergy 
also  followed  his  lordship's  example,  and  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
harbour  with  the  view  of  dividing  their  labours  on  the  following  day 
between  the  adjacent  churches.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement, 
the  bishop  preached  twice  on  Sunday  in  the  church  at  Ship  Harbour, 
while  the  Rev.  T.  Dunn  performed  two  services  in  Jedore  church,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  Maturin  held  an  evening  service  at  Musquodoboit  Har- 
bour. On  the  next  day,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Maturin  and  Dunn  left 
Jedore  Harbour  in  the  schooner,  and  joined  the  bishop  at  Ship  Harbour. 
His  lordship  had  been  anxiously  waiting  for  their  arrival,  ana  had  gone 
out  to  meet  them  in  an  open  boat,  rowed  by  himself  and  Mr.  Jamieson, 
for  a  distance  of  several  leagues  ;  having  thus  exhibited  his  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  the  oar,  which  is  so  important  an  accomplishment  along 
these  shores.  It  will  be  observed,  that  there  was  no  Confirmation  held 
in  Mr.  Jamieson*8  mission  on  this  occasion,  as  it  is  the  bishop's  intention 
to  perform  this  service  in  that  station  after  his  return  to  Halifax. 

**  At  an  early  hour  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  10th  of  August,  the 
schooner  got  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  to  Beaver  Harbour,  the 
missionary  station  of  the  Rev.  James  Breading.  Notice  was  immedi- 
ately given  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  on  the  following  day; 
and  accordingly,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the  hour  of  two  o'clock, 
P.M.,  the  service  commenced  by  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  church 
and  burial-ground  to  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  the  former 
being  dedicated  by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  St.  James  the  Apostle. 
The  church  is  a  neat  little  building,  decently  furnished  and  provided 
with  open  seats  of  uniform  arrangement,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
nearly  200  persons.  It  has  received  some  valuable  assistance  from 
several  friends  of  the  incumbent  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  who  have  pre- 
sented, among  other  things,  a  decent  set  of  vessels  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  church 
has  been  completed  free  from  all  incumbrance  whatever.  The  Rev.  T. 
Dunn  acted  as  commissary  at  the  consecration,  after  which  the  service 
of  the  Church  was  read  by  the  Rev.  E.  Maturin,  during  which,  after 
the  second  lesson,  the  interesting  service  of  adult  baptism  was  witnessed 
by  the  congregation,  the  candidate  being  a  respectable  young  woman, 
who  was  baptized  by  the  bishop,  and  confirmed  with  the  other  candi- 
dates." 

United  States.— The  "  New  York  Churchman"  gives  a  detailed 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  at  which  Dr. 
Wainwright  was  elected  Provisional  Bishop.  The  Convention  sat 
three  days,  and  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  ballot  that  a  sufficient  majority 
was  arrived  at  to  constitute  a  canonical  election. 

The  election  was  followed  by  a  public  service  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  happy  termination  of  the  election  at  which  the  church  was 
crowded. 
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At  a  subsequent  silting,  the  bishop  elect,  after  a  feeling  address  to 
the  Convention,  invited  them  to  join  with  him  in  the  following  prayer 
at  the  institution  of  a  minister,  which  he  appropriated  to  himself,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  chancel,  and  kneeling  at  the  altar : — "  O  Lord  my  God ! 
I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  t;ome  under  my  roof,  yet  Thou 
hast  honoured  Thy  servant  with  appointing  him  to  stand  in  Thy 
house,  and  to  serve  at  Thy  holy  altar.  To  Thee  and  to  Thy  service 
I  devote  myself,  soul,  body,  and  spirit — with  all  their  powers  and 
faculties.  Fill  my  memory  with  the  words  of  Thy  law ;  enlighten 
my  understanding  with  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  may 
all  the  wishes  and  desires  of  my  will  centre  in  what  Thou  hast  com- 
manded. And  to  make  me  instrumental  in  promoting  the  salvation  of 
the  people  now  to  be  committed  to  my  charge,  grant  that  I  may  faith- 
fully administer  Thy  Holy  Sacraments,  and  by  my  life  and  doctrine 
set  forth  Thy  true  and  lively  word. 

<<  Be  ever  with  me  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  ray  minis- 
try ;  in  prayer,  to  quicken  my  devotion ;  in  praises  to  heighten  my 
love  and  gratitude ;  and  in  preaching  to  give  a  readiness  of  thought 
and  expression  suitable  to  the  clearness  and  excellency  of  Thy  Holy 
Word.  Grant  this  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son  our 
Saviour." 

Considerable  discussion  arose  as  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
provisional  bishop,  and  it  was  finally  ordered  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
Convention  be  directed  to  pay  to  the  provisional  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
until  the  next  annual  Convention,  all  the  income  of  the  disposable 
fund  over  and  above  2500  dollars  ;  and  the  Standing  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  before  on  this  subject  was  ordered  to  make 
a  fresh  report  to  the  next  Convention,  and  to  devise  means  for  making 
the  salary  for  the  present  year  not  less  than  4000  dollars. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Wainwright  was  born  in  England,  as  an  American 
citizen,  in  1791.  He  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  child,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  held  a  professorship.  He  was 
subsequently  rector  of  a  church  in  Hartford,  Conn.  In  January,  1821, 
he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  made  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  having  charge  of  the  Grace  Church  congregation.  About 
1834  he  resigned,  and  took  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 
Five  or  six  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  his  former  post  of  assistant- 
minister  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  taking  charge  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  where  he  has  ever  since  remained.  Dr.  Wainwright  has  been 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  and  is  now  secretary  of  the 
House  of  Bishops.  He  has  travelled  through  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine,  and  other  countries.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  he  was 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Potts,  on  the  legality  and  propriety 
of  the  office  of  Bishop.  It  is  hoped  that  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Wain- 
wright to  his  new  office  will  heal  the  divisions  which  have  for  a  long 
time  existed  in  the  diocese  of  New  York. 

A  motion  was  made  for  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
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with  the  consent  of  the  General  Convention,  the  new  diocese,  north  of 
the  boundary  lines  of  tlie  counties  of  Columbia,  Greene,  and  Delaware, 
to  be  called  the  **  Diocese  of  Northern  New  York." 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  ult.,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wainwright,  D.D., 
was  consecrated  as  Provisional  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese  of 
New  York,  in  Trinity  Church,  with  circumstances  of  a  very  gratifying 
character.  A  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  *'  New  York  Enquirer," 
from  which  we  abridge  the  following  interesting  particulars  : — 

**  Every  available  portion  of  space  was  occupied  with  seats,  and  yet 
thousands  were  unable  to  procure  tickets,  and  other  thousands  were 
turned  away  from  the  doors.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  south  vestry- 
door  was  opened,  and  the  procession  entered,  in  reverse  order.  The 
students  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  led  the  way,  followed 
by  the  unofRciating  clergy  (nearly  all  in  surplices)  the  seven  officiating 
deacons  and  twelve  officiating  priests  then  entered,  and,  finally,  the 
Provisional  Bishop  elect,  supported  by  two  priests,  and  followed  by 
ten  bishops,  closed  the  immense  array,  which  in  all  numbered  over 
200  clergy  in  surplices  and  robes, —  a  larger  number,  it  is  believed, 
than  was  ever  before  assembled  on  a  similar  occasion  on  this  continent. 
All  the  clergy,  on  taking  their  places,  remained  standing  until  the 
bishops  had  entered,  and  all  knelt  in  silent  devotion  at  the  same 
moment." 

Morning  prayer  having  been  said  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Vinton,  Kip,  and  Haight,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bedell. 
The  ante-communion  office  was  said  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal, 
assisted  in  the  epistle  by  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
gospel  by  the  Bishop  of  Maryland.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire  ;  and,  after  an  anthem — 

The  Provisional  Bishop  elect  was  presented  to  the  right  reverend 
the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  (the  senior  bishop  in  the  Church,  and  pre- 
siding bishop  on  this  occasion),  by  the  Bishop  of  Indiana  and  the 
assistant  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

We  have  to  record  the  decease  of  another  American  Bishop,  the 
Right  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Illinois.  He  expired 
at  his  residence  at  Jubilee  on  the  20th  ult.,  from  the  results  of  a 
fall  from  a  carriage,  in  which  he  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
daily  exercise.  He  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year ;  and  four  chil- 
dren survive  him — the  Rev.  Dudley  Chase,  of  Chicago ;  the  Rev, 
Philander  Chase ;  Mrs.  Chamberlaine,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Chamberlaine,  who  has  just  gone  to  Minessota  territory,  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Kemper;  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Chase,  who  has  had 
the  supervision  for  some  years  of  the  out-door  business  operations 
of  the  College  establishment.  Bishop  Chase  was  consecrated  to  the 
episcopate  (of  Ohio)  Feb.  11,  1819;  and,  as  the  senior  in  date  of  con- 
secration, was,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  its  pre- 
siding ofTicer.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  diocese  ^y  *he  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Whitehouse,  the  assistant  bishop,  consecrated  Nov.  20,  1851  ; 
and,  as  the    presiding    Bishop,  by  the    Right  Rev.  Thomas  Chutclx 
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Brownell,  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  who  was  consecrated  to  the  se 
Oct.  27,  1819. 

The  "New  York  Churchman"  states,  that  the  Rev.  Dn  Hawk 
has  heen  elected  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Episcopal  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey  reassemhlec 
on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  July,  in  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  foi 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee  of  seven  laymen 
appointed  at  the  last  session  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Bisho; 
Doane,  contained  in  the  presentment.  It  occupied  two  hours  and  i 
half  in  reading,  and  comprises,  besides  the  regular  report,  a  large 
amount  of  documentary  evidence,  letters,  inventories,  schedules,  &c., 
which  will  make,  when  published,  a  bulky  pamphlet.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of — clergy,  15  to  4  ;  laity,  21 
to  5 : — 

''1.  Resolved — That  the  results  of  this  investigation,  and  the  evi- 
dence now  laid  before  the  Convention,  renew  and  strengthen  the 
confidence  heretofore  expressed  in  tlie  integrity  of  the  right  reverend 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  in  our  opinion  fully  exculpate  him  from 
any  charge  of  crime  or  immorality  made  against  him. 

**  2.  Resolved — That  the  Convention  of  New  Jersey  has  now  ful- 
filled the  duty  which  previous  conventions  have  felt  and  expressed 
their  readiness  to  fulfil,  of  making  a  full,  searching,  and  honest  inquiry 
into  any  allegation  against  the  bishop,  when  formally  brought  before 
it  upon  definite  charges;  and  we  appeal  to  the  Church  at  large  to 
ratify  our  declaration,  that  this  duty  has  been  faithfully,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God,  performed. 

*•  3.  Resolved — That  a  committee  of  four  clergymen  and  three  lay- 
men be  appointed,  by  ballot,  to  lay  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
the  accompanying  evidence  before  the  court  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
the  bishop  ;  that  such  committee  present  a  written  representation,  on 
behalf  of  this  convention,  setting  forth  its  legal  and  canonical  position 
and  rights ;  and  earnestly  and  respectfully  urging  the  right  reverend 
the  bishops  to  consider  whether  (apart  from  all  abstract  questions  of 
power)  it  will  be  wise,  or  just,  or  for  the  peace  of  God's  Church,  to 
proceed  further  upon  the  charges  laid  before  them. 

**  4.  Resolved — That  the  report  and  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
journal,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  every  bishop  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  standing  committees  of  such  dioceses  as  are  without 
bishops,  or  whose  bishop  is  under  disability.*' 

The  "  New  York  Churchman  "  states  that  a  new  presentment  has 
been  served  upon  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  tried  by  a  Court 
of  Bishops  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  on  the  7th  of  October.  The 
presentment,  though  dated  the  22nd  of  July,  was  not  served  oo 
Bishop  Doane  till  late  at  night  on  the  6th  of  September,  just  within 
the  thirty  days  required  before  the  meeting  of  the  court.  It  is  sub- 
sequent to  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  late  Special  Conventioo 
o^  New  Jersey. 

In  pursuance  of  a  request  addressed  to  him  from  his  own  diocese, 
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the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  called  another  Special  Convention  of  his 
diocese  to  assemble  at  Newark  on  the  27th  of  October,  "  to  decide 
upon  and  pursue  such  course  in  regard  to  the  interests  and  just  rights 
of  the  diocese,  as  the  action  of  three  bishops,  in  making  what  purports 
to  be  a  new  presentment  of  the  bishop  of  this  diocese,  may  in  their 
judgment  require." 

The  Bishops'  Court  for  the  trial  of  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey, 
upon  the  presentment  made  by  the  Bishops  of  Maine,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio,  was  formally  opened  at  Camden  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.  The 
sitting  of  the  court  was  not  public,  but  the  following  facts  have 
transpired: — The  members  present  were  Bishops  Hopkins,  Smith, 
Kemper,  McCoskry,  De  Lancey,  Whittingham,  Johns,  Eastburn, 
Chase,  Lee,  Potter,  Upfold,  Green,  and  Rutledge.  The  Bishop  of 
Vermont  was  appointed  President.  An  adjournment  to  Burlington, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  witnesses,  was  warmly  opposed,  especially 
by  the  presenters,  but  carried  by  a  large  majority.  A  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Bishop  Johns,  that  communications  from  third  parties  should 
not  be  received,  intended  to  exclude  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey 
Convention,  was  rejected  by  a  decided  majority.  The  last-named 
document  was  read,  and  produced  a  marked  effect.  Bishop  McCoskry 
afterwards  moved  that  no  action  be  taken  on  the  first  presentment,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  New  Jersey  Convention,  and  that  all 
action  should  be  postponed  on  the  second  until  after  the  Special  Co.i- 
vention  of  the  Diocese  should  have  met  and  acted  on  the  subject. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  clergy,  setting  forth  the  grievance 
of  insufficient  salaries.  The  average  salary  of  the  clergy  is  450  dollars ; 
in  Maryland  not  over  400  dollars,  while  the  Washington  clergy  petition 
for  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  their  salaries  of  1000  or  1200  dollars 
a  year,  found  to  be  insufficient  for  their  support. 

A  meeting  of  '*  Spiritualists  '*  has  lately  been  held  at  Worcester, 
United  States,  at  which  various  revelations  said  to  have  been  received 
from  spirits, — that  is,  according  to  their  doctrine,  spiritualized  b:)dies, 
—  were  detailed,  and  marriage  was  denounced  as  the  root  of  all  sin, 
folly,  and  suffering,  and  the  great  obstacle  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
world, 

Mr.  Mullen,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  has  published  the  following 
statistics  in  the  **  Tablet,'*  showing  the  losses  Popery  has  sustained  in 
America : — 

**  The  present  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  25,000,000, 
and  of  these  the  Catholic  Church  claims  only  1 ,980,000.  From  the 
year  1825  to  1844,  1,250,000  lefl  Ireland,  1,000,000  of  whom  came 
to  America ;  the  proportion  of  Catholics  among  them  may  be  very 
fairly  estimated  at  800,000.  Since  that  period  to  the  present,  the 
numbers  who  emigrated  here  from  Ireland,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
were  1,500,000;  and  taking  the  Catholics  as  above,  we  will  have,  in 
nine  years,  1,200,000.  A  large  number  (say  half  a  million)  came 
from  Germany,  some  from  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  half  of  whom  were  Catholics,  say  250,000. 
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Twelve  years  ago  America  had  a  Catholic  population  (according  t 
Dr.  England,  Bishop  of  Charleatown)  of  1,200,000.  Calculating  th< 
increase  of  this  number  by  birdis  at  the  very  small  number  of  500,000 
and  adding  for  converts  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  20,000,  we  wil 
have  the  following  total : — 

Catholic  emigrants  from  the  year  1825  to  1844  .  800,000 
Catholic  emigrants  from  1844  to  1852  .  .  .  .  1,200,000 
Catholic  emigrants  from  other  countries  .  .  .  250,000 
American  Catholic  population  twelve  years  ago    .   1,200,000 

Increase  by  births  since 500,000 

Number  of  converts 20,000 

Number  who  ought  to  be  Catholics     .     .     .  3,970,000 
Number  who  are  Catholics 1,980,000 


Number  lost  to  the  Catholic  Church 
Say,  in  round  numbers,  two  millions ! " 


1,990,000 


Australasia. — On  Aug.  1 6,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney  bade  fare- 
well to  the  clergy  of  Sydney,  and  the  members  of  the  Church,  previous 
to  his  departure  for  England. 

Divine  Service  was  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  at  ten  o'clock  in  tin 
morning,  at  which  a  large  number  of  persons  were  present,  and  partod 
of  the  Holy  Communion  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  assisted  by  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Cumberland,  the  Rev.  R.  Allwood,  and  tb4 
Rev.  George  King. 

Aflcr  the  service  the  congregation  adjourned  to  St.  Andrew's  school 
room,  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  bishop*i 
farewell  address. 

The  Bishop  of  Melbourne  has,  in  an  appendix  to  his  Charge,  publisher 
a  statement  of  the  qualifications  in  respect  to  knowledge  which  he  wil 
require  of  all  candidates  for  ordination.     They  are : — 

1.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible.  2.  Ability  to  state 
and  to  prove  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  3.  A  competen 
knowledge  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  4.  A  familiar  acquaintanct 
with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  other  formularies  of  oui 
Church.     5.  A  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

With  regard  to  the  Fathers,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  th( 
bishop  states  his  reasons  for  not  requiring  a  knowledge  of  them,  th( 
former,  because  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  them  is  likely  to  bi 
prejudicial  rather  than  beneficial ;  the  latter  because  Latin  is  no  longei 
essential  for  holy  orders,  and  because  Greek,  although  valuable  foi 
reading  the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  is  not  indispensable. 

The  following  address  from  Bishop  Short  was  read  to  tlie  various 
congregations  of  the  Church  in  Adelaide,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
province,  at  Easter  last. 

"Dear  Brethren.— -The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthian 
Church,  says,  'Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
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the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort,  who  comforteth  us  in  all 
our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  others  with  the  comfort 
wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God.'  The  like  reason  have 
we  so  to  bless  God,  even  as  the  Apostle  :  for  if  our  trials  have  abounded, 
80  also  have  we  been  comforted  of  God  under  them,  by  several  circum- 
stances of  encouragement,  as  well  as  by  experience  of  the  faith  in  his 
promises  and  providence,  which  faileth  not.  When,  for  example,  it 
seemed  good  to  the  'powers  that  be,'  that  all  assistance  from  the 
State  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  should  cease ;  and  we  were  exhorted 
to  trust  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  Church  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  ministry,  the  ready  zeal  with  which  you  responded  to  the  call 
inspired  a  confident  hope  that  in  nothing  we  should  come  behind  those 
who,  for  conscience  sake,  had  trusted  for  their  support  to  the  liberality 
of  their  followers.  We  were  further  comforted  by  the  assembling  of 
the  Church,  for  taking  counsel  together,  after  the  primitive  example. 
You  conferred  with  your  bishop  and  clergy  upon  the  measures  best 
calculated  to  promote  fellowship  among  its  numerous  but  dispersed 
members ;  and  gathering  means  for  the  extension  and  support  of  its 
ministry.  Looking  back  upon  those  meetings,  I  cannot  but  take  comfort 
in  the  wise,  sober,  and  godly  feeling  which  appeared  to  prevail  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  earnest  desire  to  work  effectually  for  the  maintenance 
of  divine  worship,  in  all  such  places  as  the  services  of  our  Church 
might  be  required. 

"  In  the  midst,  however,  of  our  consultations,  it  pleased  God  to  try 
our  faith  and  patience  very  severely,  by  the  sudden  removal  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  population.  If  we  had  trusted  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  we 
should  have  been  not  only  cast  down,  but  in  despair.  Our  God, 
however,  is  still  a  God  of  comfort  in  all  our  tribulation.  He  has  bidden 
us  cast  all  our  care  upon  Him,  for  He  hath  said, '  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.'  We  trust,  therefore,  in  the  living  God.  Already 
the  cloud  which  hung  over  our  temporal  prospects  has  begun  to  break. 
Numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  they  whom  God  has  prospered  in 
digging  gold  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  have  been  forward  to  obey 
the  apostle's  precept,  *owe  no  man  any  thing,'  and  'render  unto  all  their 
dues.'  And  this  assures  us  that  if  we  faithfully  sow  unto  God's  people 
spiritual  things,  we  shall  in  due  time  reap  of  their  carnal  things.  1  he 
ordinance  of  the  Lord  cannot  fail.  *  They  who  preach  the  gospel  shall 
live  of  the  gospel.'  But  trust  in  God's  providence  must  not  supersede 
our  use  of  means.  It  depends,  therefore,  upon  you,  brethren,  to  confirm 
this  our  assured  reliance  upon  the  word  and  will  of  God. 

"  After  due  and  solemn  consideration,  your  representatives,  in  con- 
ference assembled,  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  General 
Pastoral  Aid  Fund,  by  the  payment  of  one  shilling  each  calendar 
month  by  all  the  members  of  our  Church.  From  this  general  fund  the 
thinly  peopled  and  poorer  districts  are  to  receive  aid  in  their  endeavour 
to  support  their  own  clergyman,  instead  of  each  congregation  limiting 
its  sympathies  and  affections  to  itself,  who  should  then  feel  (as  is  our 
bounden  duty)  members  one  of  another  in  the  body  of  Christ.     The 
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■trong  and  wealthy  would  bear  the  inflmiitieB  of  tbe  weak  and  dm 
Chriitian  charity,  'the  very  bend  of  peace  and  all  virtuea,' would  flon 
amongst  ua ;  and  the  Cburchea,  being  at  peace  within  tbemseWci  . 
with  each  other,  ard  wulking  in  the  fear  of  the  I^rd,  would  be  mc 
plied.  Shall  tfaeie  hopea,  beloved  brelhreo,  be  diaappoioted  ?  SI 
our  love  grow  cold  becauae  many  have  departed  for  a  araaoa  S 
amongat  ua  ?  Shall  the  fruit  of  all  our  anxioua  deliberationa 
our  prayers  be  fruiirated,  and,  after  we  have  willed,  when  the  tin 
do  hai  arrived  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wantii 
fietter  would  it  have  been  for  us  never  to  have  devised  liberal  thii 
never  to  have  purposed  'to  honour  God  with  the  first  fniiti  of 
increase,'  than,  after  having  been  thus  minded,  to  use  lightoeas.  Be 
far  not  to  vow,  than  '  having  vowed,  not  to  pay.'  If  there  be  in  ) 
then,  ai  1  believe  there  is,  '  any  comfort  of  love,  any  boweb 
merciei,'  fulfil,  I  beseech  you,  that  which  your  representativn  b 
proposed ;  and  set  on  foot  a  collection  for  '  the  elders  and  deacons  I 
are  among  you.'  Let 'them  that  serve  well  and  labour  in.thev 
and  ministry,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour.'  What  mai 
there  among  you  in  this  favoured  land  that  cannot  contribute 
shilling  each  month  to  the  general  support  of  the  ministers  of  religii 
It  is  not  the  tenth,  but  tcarcely  an  eightieth  part  of  a  labouring  m 
ordinary  earnings.  Let  that  collection  be  begun  zealoualy  '  at  t 
God,  and  not  unto  man.'  Let  not  covetousneas  prove  the  curse  of 
Church,  nor  our  riches  be  cankered  by  the  idolatry  of  wealth  !  Be 
ye  partakers  with  other  men's  sins,  Aa  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  i 
not  lay  up  in  store  for  charitable  uses  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  week, ' 
Lord's  Day,'  according  '  as  God  has  proapeied  every  man.'  Tbi 
tlie  primitive  '  Christian  way.'  It  would  be  an  offering  to  God,  m 
gathering  by  man  ;  and  thus  every  man  who  loved  the  Lord  woulc 
diligent  gbdiy  to  give  of  ihe  little  which  he  poasessed.  No  man 
congregation  of  men,  can  really  be  Christ's  in  whom  tbe  love  of  Go 
not  shed  abroad  in  the  heart;  and  he  who  loves  Him  that  b^at 
love  also  them  that  are  b^otten  of  Him. 

"  Brethren,  let  me  have  this  comfort  of  you  ;  that  aa  to  will 
present  with  you,  so  now  to  do  may,  through  God's  grace,  be  pre 
also.  I  beseech  you  to  know  them  that  are  over  you  in  the  L<»d, 
adnionisli  you ;  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  t 
work's  sake.  Let  your  care  of  them  flourish  again,  and  while  t 
watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account,  and  give  th 
selves  wholly  to  these  things,  do  you  provide  for  tlicir  temporal  wa 
that  they  may  labour  much  in  the  Lord,  and  not  be  drawn  aside 
cares  or  anxieties  to  worldly  business.  '  Who  feedeth  the  flock 
eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  :'  even  so  the  Christian  Pastor  i 
be  sustained  by  the  free  offering  of  the  Lord's  people,  even  as 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  His  Apostles,  were  ministered  unl< 
the  substance  of  them  who  believed  on  Him  unto  etemid  life.  Tl 
that  thus  honour  God,  He  will  honour,  and  look  whatooever  they  d 
shall  proaper. 
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*         "  Brethren,  if  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them  ; 
'-    for  godliness  hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
^    which  is  to  come.     Fare  ye  well  in  the  Lord. 
^  "  From  your  faithful  friend  and  Chief  Pastor, 

'  **  Augustus  Adelaide." 

t  The  "  Tasmanian  Chronicle"  publishes  some  documents  in  connexion 
'  with  the  Colonial  Church  movement  in  that  diocese.  The  bishop 
[  issued  a  circular  letter  *'  inviting"  the  election  of  lay-delegates  on  tlie 
'  16th  of  June,  to  meet  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  in  accordance 
'  with  the  following  report  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Archdeacon 
of  Hobart  Town  and  the  clergy  of  the  district  of  Hobart,  appointed 
^  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1852 : — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  considering  by  what  plan  the  opinions  of  the 
lay-communicants  of  the  Church  might  be  best  obtained  upon  the 
matters  then  brought  before  the  clergy  by  the  following  words  of  a 
circular  from  the  bishop : — 

**  *  I  feel  myself  justified  in  requesting  you  to  meet  me,  first,  to 
•^  consider  how  far  you  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  general  principle  set 
forth  in  minute  3,  of  the  conference  at  Sydney,  that  future  synods 
and  conventions,  duly  constituted,  may  be  the  means  of  settling  many 
questions  of  great  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church ;  and, 
secondly,  to  adopt  measures  for  obtaining,  by  representation,  the 
opinions  of  the  laity  upon  the  same  point.' 
This  committee  considers : — 

*'  1.  That  the  opinions  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  may  be  best  ob- 
tained by  a  general  meeting  of  lay-delegates,  to  be  held  in  Hobart 
Town  on  a  day  to  be  named  by  the  bishop. 

**  2.  That  such  lay-delegates  be  communicants  of  the  Church  ;  one 
to  be  elected  from  every  parish  or  district  being  under  the  licensed 
charge  of  any  one  clergyman ;  such  delegate  being  resident  within  the 
said  parish  or  district. 

**  3.  That  the  electors  be  male  adults,  resident  within  the  parish  or 
district  which  is  to  return  the  delegate,  and  declaring  themselves  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

**  4.  That  such  lay-delegates  be  chosen  at  a  meeting  of  electors,  held 
on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  bishop,  at  some  central  place  within  the 
parish  or  district,  the  said  meeting  having  been  convened  by  the  clergy- 
man by  notice  to  his  congregation  or  congregations  during  divine  service 
on  two  several  Sundays  before  the  day  of  election. 

**  5.  That  electors  shall  only  be  allowed  to  vote  personally. 

(Signed)  "  Fitzherbert  A.  Marriott,  Chairman." 
The  Bishop  of  Tasmania  having  refused  to  receive  or  countersign 
testimonials  as  to  soundness  of  doctrine  from  clergymen  who  had  signed 
the  '*  solemn  Declaration  of  Ministers,"  containing  among  others  a 
denial  of  **  the  authority  of  any  Church  or  minister  to  prescribe  to  any 
individual  in  matters  of  religion,  in  oppontion  to  their  own  judgment ;" 
and  having,  likewise,  refused  admission  to  holy  orders  to  candidates 
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denying  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  certain  clergymen 
laymen  of  the  diocese  formed  a  Tasmania  branch  of  the  London 
lestant  Defence  Association,  and  appointed  a  deputation,  to  wait 
tlie  bishop,  and  demand  of  him  to  withdraw  the  condemnation  of  ce 
clei^ymen  involved  in  the  repudiation  of  tlieir  testimonials,  to  re 
his  res[>luiion  to  refuse  holy  orders  to  persons  not  holding  the  doc 
of  bnptismal  regeneration,  and,  moreover,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Wordsworili's  "  Theophiliia  Anslicanus"  at  the  college.  The  b 
declined  to  accede  to  tliese  demands,  in  a  lengthened  reply,  whic 
proposes  to  publish,  and  in  the  mean  lime  he  has  published  a  1 
briefly  summing  up  the  reasons  of  liis  refusal. 

Tlie  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Educ 
Soriety  (sec  "Guanlian,"  Sept.  I)  have  led  to  a  further  step  o 
part  nf  Bishop  Sclwyn  towards  obtaining  a  constitution  for  tlie  CI 
in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand.  His  lordship  has  issued  the  folia 
pastoral  letter : — 

"St.  John's  College,  April  19,  185 

"  My  dear  friends  and  bretliren, — The  reports  wliich  I  have  reci 
from  England,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Tasmania,  have 
vinced  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  my  duty  to  press  upon 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  heads  of  the  Slate  and  of  the  Chur 
England  for  authority  to  frame,  under  their  sanction,  such  a  for 
constitution  for  our  branch  of  the  English  Church,  as  may  define 
privileges  and  duties  of  all  the  members,  whether  clerical  or  lay, 
secure  to  them  »  due  participation  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

"  The  necessity  of  this  measure  arises  mainly  from  two  causes  :- 

"  First,  that  the  Church  in  this  colony  is  not  established  by  1 
and,  consequently,  tiiat  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  la 
England  is  inapplicable  to  us. 

"  Secondly,  that  the  Church  in  this  colony  is  dependent  mainly  i 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members, 

"It  would  be  impossible,  within  any  reasonable  compass,  to  i 
out  the  necessary  difTerences  of  system,  resulting  from  these  ca 
which  must  exist  between  our  colonial  branch  and  the  mother  Chi 
as  it  is  in  England,  established  by  law,  and  supported  by  perma 
endowments. 

"  We  can  scarcely  expect  that  such  a  revision  of  the  ecclesias 
law  as  would  meet  our  wants  will  be  undertaken  in  England  ;  bee 
the  Convocation  of  the  cletgy  is  no  longer  allowed  to  meet  for  delih 
tion,  and  the  British  Parliament  is  no  longer  composed  only  of  mem 
of  the  Church.  Our  own  colonial  legislature,  for  the  same  rej 
cannot  be  considered  competent  to  enact  laws  fbr  the  government  ol 
Church. 

"  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  must  either  be  content  to  hav 
laws  to  guide  us,  or  that  we  must  apply  for  the  usual  power  grante 
all  incorporated  bodies — to  frame  by-laws  for  ourselves  in  all  i 
matters  as  relate  to  our  own  peculiar  position  ;  reserving  to 
Majesty  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  England  such  rights 
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powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  Queen*s  supremacy,  and 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  Church.  I  therefore  submit  to  you  the 
followinc;  statement  of  a  few  fundamental  principles  which,  with  your 
approbation,  might  be  made  the  basis  of  an  appHcation  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation  to  be  granted  to  our  branch  of  the  English  Church.  It 
would  be  reserved  for  the  Convention  itself  to  decide  upon  all  tlie  minor 
details  of  our  Church  constitution,  so  far  as  we  may  be  left  free  to 
legislate  for  ourselves. 

"  Commending  you  to  the  guidance  of  Him  who  is  able  to  give  you 
a  right  judgment  in  all  things,  I  remain,  your  affectionate  friend  and 
pastor,  **  G.  A.  New  Zealand." 

"  General  Principles  proposed  as  the  Basis  of  a  Constitution  of  the 

Church  in  New  Zealand, 

"  1.  That  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  shall  be  three  distinct  orders, 
the  consent  of  all  of  which  shall  be  necessary  to  all  acts  binding  upon 
the  Church  at  large. 

**  2.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  principle,  that  each  order  be  at  liberty 
-    to  conduct  its  deliberations  separately,  or  to  unite  with  the  others,  at  its 
^    own  discretion. 

f  "3.  That  provisionally,  till  a  definition  of  Church  membership  shall 

have  been  agreed  upon  by  a  General  Convention,  every  person  shall  be 
deemed  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  who  shall  make  a  written 
declaration  to  that  effect  to  the  clergyman  of  his  parish  or  district. 

**4.  That  every  adult  Church  member  who  siiall  have  been  duly 
registered  be  entitled  to  vote  at  tlio  election  of  lay  representatives  to 
the  first  General  Convention. 

**  5.  That  it  shall  rest  with   the  General  Convention  to  decide  how 
*  and  by  whom  all  patronage  shall  be  exercised,  and  in  what  manner  all 
persons  holding  Church  offices  shall  be  removable  from  the  same ;  and 
also  to  fix  the  amount  of  all  salaries,  fees,  and  other  allowances. 

•*  6.  That  it  is  necessary  that  the  Church  body,  constituted  as  above, 
should  be  legally  incorporated  ;  and  that  all  sites  of  churches,  burial- 
grounds,  schools,  and  lands  for  endowment  of  the  Church,  &c.,  should 
be  vested  in  the  general  incorporation. 

**  7.  That  in  order  to  maintain  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and  union 
with  the  mother  Church,  a  draft  of  the  constitution  proposed  for  the 
Church  in  New  Zealand  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary,  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  through 
the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Sydney ;  with  a  petition  that  Her  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken, 
whether  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  royal  charter,  to  secure  to  our 
branch  of  the  English  Church  the  liberty,  within  certain  limits,  of 
framing  laws  for  its  own  government. 

**  8.  That  neither  the  doctrines  nor  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, nor  the  audiorizcd  version  of  the  Bible,  shall  in  any  way  be  subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  General  Convention. 

*'  9.  That  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  be  requested  to  embody  the 
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above  resolutions  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  and  to  take  such  step 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  of  t)|e  memoriahs 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Nobbs,  chaplain  of  Pitcairn's  Islail^has  been 
mitteil  to  priest's  orders,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  pa 
church  of  Fulham.  The  Rev.  R.  G.  Baker,  vicar,  took  part  in 
solemn  and  interesting  service.  The  Rev.  T.  B.  Murray,  M.A.,  | 
sented  tlie  rev.  candidate  to  the  bishop.  The  vessels  for  the  f] 
Communion,  which  were  used  for  tlie  first  time,  immediately  afler 
ordination,  were  placed  by  Mr.  Baker  in  Mr.  Nobbs's  hands,  for 
church  in  Pitcaim's  Island. 

"The  eventful  history  of  the  'Bounty,*  which  led  to  theoccupatio 
Pitcairn's  Island  by  part  of  the  mutineers,  with  some  men  and  woi 
of  Tahiti,  in  1789,  is  well  known.  Afler  a  few  years  spent  in  violc 
and  unbridled  licence,  the  Tahitian  men,  and  seven  of  the  nine  mutine 
including  Fletcher  Christian,  the  leader  of  the  mutiny,  came  to 
untimely  end ;  one  of  the  remaining  two  died  of  consumption ;  i 
witi)in  ten^  years  of  their  landing,  John  Adams  remained  the  sii 
survivor  of^  the  men  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  island.  1 
remarkable  man  became  impressed  with  the  solemn  responsibility 
his  position,  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  with  a  number 
young  persons,  all  children  of  the  mutineers,  between  the  ages  of  : 
and  fifteen,  ignorant  of  God,  and  likely,  under  the  influence  of  tJ 
Tahitian  mothers,  to  become  idolaters.  About  the  same  time  he 
thought  him  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  much  used  by  Christ 
and  also  by  Ypung  in  his  last  illness.  On  finding  this,  as  well  a 
Prayer  Book,  which  had  also  been  saved  from  the  *  Bounty,'  he 
himself  to  read  their  contents,  which  at  first  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
from  Ills  imperfect  scholarship.  Still  he  persevered,  so  that  he  ^ 
shortly  able  to  instruct  the  young  people  to  read ;  and  he  became 
impressed  and  imbued  with  the  Gospel  lessons  of  salvation,  that 
undertook  the  regular  religious  instruction  of  the  inhabitants.  Fr 
this  time  peace  and  contentment  pervaded  this  small  Christian  comr 
nity.     Early  in  1829  John  Adams  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  yn 

**  Five  months  before  his  death,  a  young  man,  moved  with  a  desire 
assisting  him  in  his  work,  arrived  in  the  island,  and  being  kin 
received  by  the  inhabitants,  was,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Adai 
appointed  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster  and  pastor.  In  these  capaciti 
as  well  as  that  of  their  medical  adviser.  Mr.  Nobbs  has  almost  unint 
mittedly  continued  ever  since  among  them.  During  that  period,  n 
between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  years,  several  ships  have  viai 
the  island ;  and  the  accounts  brought  back  by  the  visitors  of 
singular  innocence  and  simplicity  of  manners  that  prevail  amoni^ 
inhabitants,  have  from  time  to  time  excited  great  interest  in  tlie  pul 
mind." 
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per mine,  346;  Dr.  Lucerda*s  journey, 
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tians as  a  leading  dogma,  247 ;  collec- 
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England,  249 ;  remarks  on  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's "  Origines  Liturgies,"  250 ;  and 
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Oriental  Church,"  251;    M.  Bunsen's 
antiquarian  researches  on  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Service,  252 ;  comparison  between 
the  Alexandrian  and  Ethiopic  Litur- 
gies, 253;    the   Liturgy  of  St.  Mark, 
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its  antiquity,  257:  three  texts  of  the 
Alexandrian  Liturgy,  258 ;  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  James,  259 ;  the  Liturgy  of  An- 
tiocli,  260;  the  parent  of  the  Byzan- 
tine rites,  261  ;  additional  documents 
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263;  the  Roman  Liturgy,  264;  the 
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liturgical  labours  of  Chevalier  BunseDy 
266. 

Chomit,  The  English  Ptalier  adapUd  to 
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tian  statesman,    139;    his  speech   on 
education,    140;    hope    and    patience 
necessary  in  judging  of  statesmen,  141 ; 
the  duty  of  a  "  Christian  sUtesman," 
142 :  extract  from  the  **  Scottish  Eccle- 
siastical Journal  "  on  this  subject,  143, 
1 44 ;  he  should  take  the  lead  of  the 
High-Church  party,  145. 
Comfeuion  and  Absolution,  a  letter  to  the 
Dean  of  Exeter  by  the  Bishop,  442; 
Mr.   Prynne's  character  and   labours, 
443^  the  nature  of  the  penance  he  is 
alleged  to  have  imposed,  444 ;  penances 
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recommended  by  our  clergy  diflferent 
fVom  RomUh  penancesi  445. 

Convocationt  166;  its  conttitutton,  167; 
should  include  presbyters  and  laymen, 
168;  but  made  subordinate  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Episcopate,  169  ;  there- 
fore  not  to  initiate  measures  themselves, 
170 ;    the  election  of  deputies,   171 ; 
Mr.  Browne's  objection  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the   laity,   172;  controverted, 
173 ;  evil  consequence  of  this  in  the 
American  Church,  174;  popular  elec- 
tions   unnecessary,    17& ;    method    of 
election  proposed,  176;  the  powers  of 
the  laity  in  Convocation,  177 :  select 
committees  to  be  appointed,  178;  the 
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tion necessary,  182. 
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164. 
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that  he  can  fraternize  with  Mr.  Lucas, 
371 ;  the  injustice  of  his  proposed 
arrangements,  372 ;  Dr.  Wordswortli's 
Sermons  on  the  Irish  ChurcJi,  373; 
show  which   is    the  ancient   Catholic 


Church  of  Ireland,  374 1  the  creed  of 
St.  Patrick,  375 ;  hia  independence  d 
Rome,  376 ;  Ireland  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, 377 :    we  are  doc  lodebted  fbi 
Magna    Cbarta    to   Romanists,    378; 
the  fruits  of  Roman  ascendency  in  Ire- 
land, 379  ;  the  regularity  and  order  tf 
the  Irish  Reformation,  380;  RomanisB 
usurping  and    schismatic,    381  ;    Si 
Francis  Head's  visit  to  an  infant  school 
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384,  385;   rules   for  admiasioo,  386 
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the   degraded  condition  of  the  I  rial 
people,  389  ;   caused  by  the  eoomoo 
power  of    the  priesthood,  390,  391 
their  conduct  at  the  recent  ekctiom 
392  ;    various  instances  given,  398 
they  exhort  to  murder  and  force  e 
arms,  394  ;     the  practical  resolts  e 
their  preaching,  395, 886 ;  sliovlddete 
any  thought  of  appropriating  the  pr» 
perty  of  the   Irish   Chnrch  to  tkeo 
397 ;  Sir  Francis  Head's  appeal  to  th( 
priests,  388 ;    his   description  of  th 
failure  of  Mr.  Pitt's  prefect,  398 ;  yet 
strangely,  he  adrocates  a  continoaDO 
of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  400 ;  stroiii 
objections  to  this,  as  well  as  to  sendiaj 
an  ambassador  to  Rome,  401  ;    Ser 
Jeant  Shee's  statistics  worthless,  402 
Archdeacon  Stopford   remarks  on  hi 
position,  403;   and  exposes  hu  fells 
cies,  404 ;  on  certain  clerical  ioooa« 
405 ;  the  living  of  Kells,  406 ;  enonnos 
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tion,  that  archdeacons  have  no  dotiei 
408 ;  the  gross  injustice  of  his  proposi 
for  providing  a  "surplus  fund,"  40S 
410;   his  idea  that  the  Church  is  tb 
cause  of  all  difficulties,  amusingly  an 
swered,  410  ;    which  of  the  two  com 
monions  is  schismatic,' 412;  tbetidi 
to  Irish  Church  property,  413;  vesta 
in  the  legitimate  succeaaors  of  the  fin 
bishops,  414;  objections  answered,  415 
the  lieu  of  the  case,  416 ;  the  anioi 
of  the  Churches  dates  from  a.d.  117^ 
417  •    increased  endowment  strangel; 
asked,  when  numbers  are  leaving  Ro 
manism,  418,  419 ;  two  millions  bavi 
become   Protestants,   420 ;    the   Irifl 
Church  Missions,  421 ;  earned  on  witl 
the  concurrence  of  the  bishops,  422 
423;    no  cause  for  distrust  of  tbeiJ 
operations,  434. 
Italian  Schools,  the  Philosophy  of  the 
by  Ausonio  Franchi,  454 ;  Cfaristianit]| 
and  the  system  of  the  Church  upbelc 
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equally  and  on  the  same  authorityi 
466;  Francbi't  account  of  hit  early 
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322;  his ''Hero's  Funeral,"  430;  the 
procession,  43]  ;  Wellington  the  "per* 
feet  model  of  an  Englishman,"  43^ 


Neakt  Mr,,  his  History  of  the  Holy  Ori- 
ental  Church,  261. 


Palmert  Rev.  Mr,,  the  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen's  Criticisms  on  his  "Origlnee  Li« 
turgics,"  249—261. 

Parochial  Fisitation,  1 ;  the  hornet  of 
the  poor,  2 ;  their  many  miseries, 
3 ;  and  need  of  some  enjoyment, 
4 :  call  for  charity  in  judging,  6 ;  and 
relieving  them,  6;  and  cheerful  sym- 
pathy, 7;  the  clergy  should  act  as 
almoners,  8;  opening  a  path  for  spi- 
ritual influence,  9,  10;  the  need  of 
apecial  services  for  the  poor,  1 1 ;  like 
those  provided  for  the  Romanists,  12; 
the  formal  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
church  not  advocated,  13,  14;  and 
pews  should  be  let  for  only  two  ser- 
vices, 16 ;  hindrances  among  the  poor 
to  church  attendance,  16;  Uy  visitors, 
17 ;  an  assistance,  but  not  a  substitute 
for  the  clergy,  18;  a  clerical  day  of 
visiting  described,  19 ;  rough  recep- 
tions often  changed  to  khidly  partings, 
20 ;  kind  words  for  the  children,  21 ; 
modes  of  dealing  with  Romanists  and 
Dissenters,  22, 23 ;  the  case  of  a  young 
widow,  24 ;  of  a  dying  boy,  26 ;  and  of 
a  poor  Frenchman,  26,  27 ;  relief  not 
to  be  given  without  vititiog,  28;  tha 
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inmatei  of  a  London  eourt,  S9;  the 
London  City  Mittionaries,  30 ;  Ttriout 
cases  of  poor  families  described,  31, 
32 ;  the  virtues  of  the  poor,  S3 ;  even- 
ing classes  and  lectures  recommended, 
34 ;  and  a  popular  Church  newspaper, 
36 ;  the  parses  of  the  laity  a  necessary 
assistance,  36;  but  love  alone  can  ef- 
fect the  moral  miracle  desired,  37* 

Pemijf  Por/,  the,  184;  Romanising  pe- 
riodicals, 185 ;  of  which  number  Is  the 
**  Penny  Post,**  186 ;  see  the  notice  of 
St.  Giles,  187 ;  injudicious  selection  of 
a  tract  of  the  Rev.  H.  Newland,  188 ; 
the  **  Heart-Stone,"  189 ;  and  '*  Gold- 
smith Eligius,*'  190;  all  giving  much 
subjects  for  regret,  191. 

Ptuey,  Rev,  Dr.,  bis  Letters  to  the  Earl 
of  Shaf>esbury  and  Sir  John  Romilly, 
199 ;  his  views  on  asceticism,  321. 


Ragged  Sehooi  Ckurehet,  the  establishment 
^  advocated  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Ri- 
chardson, 436 ;  tried  with  good  success 
at  Northampton,  436. 

Regia  Natalitia  ;  a  Poem,  by  John  Mur- 
ray, M.A.,  147* 

Romanism  an  apostate  Church,  by  Non- 
Clerlcus,  448;  extracts  from  the  "Ram- 
bler" on  the  crusade  commenced  by  it 
against  the  Church,  449. 

Rule  of  the  Church,  the,  a  Law  to  all  her 
Members,  by  Rev.  J.  Christie,  439; 
her  voice  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things, 
small  and  great,  440;  a  notion  founded 
on  a  mistaken  view,  441. 


<'  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,**  extract 
from  they  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
statesman,  143,  144. 

Scripture  Readers*  Society,  the  Church  qf 
England,  a  society  doing  much  good, 
80. 

Spain,  the  practical  Working  qf  the  Church 
in,  66;  the  Rev.  James  Meyrick*s  in- 
spection of  it,  57 ;  disappointments  felt 
by  apostates  to  Rome,  58;  causes  of 
their  defection,  59;  the  cathedral  at 
Malaga,  60 ;  religious  state  of  the  peo- 
ple, 61 ;  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
62,  63;  as  popularly  taught,  64;  a 
sermon  at  Seville  on  this  subject,  65 ; 
the  testimony  of  a  Mahomedan  on  this 
subject,  66;  fearful  instance  of  Mari- 
olatry  at  Grenada,  67 ;  image-worship, 
68;  strictures  on  defection  from  our 
Church,  69,  70;  the  Esparteran 
"  Hampden  case/'  71— 7* ;  burials  of 


the  poor,  76 ;  the  Caea  rfr  Mendieiiai, 
77>  78 ;  various  evils  in  the  Church  o 
Spain,  70* 

St.  Bernard,  Life  and  Thnee  qf,  by  Dr 
Augustus  Neander,  291  ;  he  found 
the  Abbey  of  Clairvaux,  292;  his  in< 
struction  sought  by  numbers,  293 
persecuted  by  Louis  VI.,  294 ;  his  par 
in  settling  the  contest  of  the  rivs 
popes,  296;  his  successful  menace 
against  William  IX.  of  Aquitaine,  296 
he  reproves  Abelard,  297  >  his  lette 
on  the  elevation  of  one  of  bis  monks  t 
the  papal  crown,  298;  Bernard's  re 
gulations  for  the  German  Church,  2M 
his  "season  of  misfortunes,"  300;  bi 
death,  301 ;  the  general  (ever  of  coo 
ventual  devotion,  302 ;  its  effect  npoi 
Bernard,  303 ;  his  disposition  and  per 
sonal  appearance,  304 ;  Abbot  Haimo' 
account  of  the  building  of  a  monastery 
305 ;  St.  Bernard  the  reality  witboa 
the  name  of  power,  306 ;  simplicity  a 
his  habits,  307  ;  his  contests  and  con 
troversies,  308;  a  great  peaceroskei 
309;  his  resignation  of  power,  310 
his  feelings  on  the  election  of  Pop 
Eugenius,  311;  and  advice  to  hioi 
312 ;  he  exhorts  the  Emperor  Conrai 
to  fight  for  the  Pope,  313;  his  Bool 
of  Considerations,  314 ;  general  review 
of  his  character,  315. 

St.  John  the  EvangelisVs  Day,  verses  on 
212. 


Taifourd,  Sir  T,  N.,  the  eleventh  editioi 
of  his  dramatic  works,  445 ;  lines  o 
the  character  of  Ion,  446 ;  his  delight 
ful  vacation  rambles,  447;  his  abhor 
rence  of  Lord  Byron,  448. 

Tennyson,  Alfred^  the  poet  of  the  age 
425 ;  his  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duk 
of  Wellington,  426;  reply  to  one  lin 
in  it,  427 ;  Wellington  as  a  statesmic 
428. 

Thoughts  in  Past  Years,  the  sixth  ediOo 
of,  452;  lines  on  dallying  with  sii 
453;  and  on  the  silkworm,  454. 

Tyler,  the  Rev,  J.  Endell,  his  Sermoo 
and  Address,  38  ;  his  exposition  < 
1  Cor.  zv.  22.  39;  on  the  intermedial 
state,  40 ;  extract  from  "  Yeast"  o 
this  subject,  41,  42;  future  retributtoi 
43 ;  Fuller's  thoughts  on  this,  44 ;  on 
Lord's  second  advent,  45;  the  Barii 
Service,  46,  47;  altered  in  the  Amc 
rican  Service,  48 ;  objections  answered 
49 ;  prayer  for  the  dead,  50 ;  Mr.  Ty 
tor's  addresi  to  hia  pariahioners,  51 
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on  the  huuiaikm  of  death,  62 ;  be  ex- 
horU  to  entire  abstinence  from  contro- 
Tersy,  63;  an  exception  proposed  to 
thif  rule^64,  66. 
UneU  Tom*t  Cabin,  by  Mrt.  Stovre,  80; 
■laTery  inconsistent  with  Christianity, 
81,  82;  Mrs.  Stowe  as  an  authoress, 
83 ;  the  opening  chapter  of  her  work, 
84 — 88;  the  slave-dealer,  80;  the 
brighter  side  of  the  picture,  00;  the 
history  of  George  Harrb,  01,  02;  his 
wife's  remonstrances  with  him,  03 — 
06;  similarity  between  the  Irish  and 
negro  character,  06 ;  the  Methodist 
meeting  at  Uncle  Tom's,  07 :  "  ETan- 
geline,"  08 ;  her  father's  house,  00 ;  a 


conTCfMtion  on  slatery,  100^102; 
evil  In  Its  euenett  ^nd  not  only  abuse, 
103;  Evangeline's  death,  104—112; 
Tom's  sufferings  and  death,  113 ;  ne- 
gro emancipation,  114,  116. 

FisUing  and  ReUrf  Auociatum,  the  Me- 
trepolilanf  a  most  valuable  institutioo, 
18. 

fFiliiamt,  Rtw,  Isaac,  Lines  ftom  hit 
"Baptistery"  on  Rome,  320. 

''  Yeast,**  a  Problem,  extract  from  it,  on 
the  Intermediate  state,  41. 
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